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PYLOS AND 


SPHACTERIA. 


A Reprty to Mr. Grunpy. 


Pytos and Sphacteria have been once 
again the victims of coincidence. For many 
years they received from scholars about as 
much attention as if they had been once, 
casually, mentioned by Pausanias. Sud- 
denly, within succeeding fortnights, there 
were paid to them two lengthy and alto- 
gether independent visits of inquiry. It 
seemed natural, as Mr. Grundy has explained, 
that the publication of the results of these 
two visits should also, in the first instance, 
be simultaneous. The work of mutual 
criticism might be left to come later. Our 
first articles therefore appeared, side by 
side, in the April number of the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, published in September, 
and Mr. Grundy has now opened the dis- 
cussion in the Classical Review for November 
with a courteous criticism of my position. 
He has explained clearly the many import- 
ant points on which from the first we were 
agreed. If I seem in my answer to be over- 
polemical, it is only due to the fact that 
there is no object in again going over these 
points of agreement. I have only to state 
clearly from my point of view where we 
differ, and why. 

The questions now or originally in dispute, 
group themselves best, I think, under five 
heads : 1— 


1 I am sorry not to be able in any way to. keep to 
the heads of Mr. Grundy’s paper in the C.R. But 
by inadvertence he has made a misarrangement. His 
4D, 4K, &c., ought to be 5, 6, &c., as they are not 

NO. XCIII, VOL. XI. 


I. The details of the last struggle on 
Sphacteria. 

II. The line of Athenian defence on the 
South, South East, and South West of 
Pylos. 

III. The line of Athenian defence on the 
North of Pylos. 

IV. The origin and nature of Thucydides’ 
mistake as to the harbour and its channels, 

V. The origin of the incorrect length 
assigned in our texts to Sphacteria. 


I. In regard to the last struggle on the 
Sphacteria, I am glad tosee that Mr. Grundy 
has considerably altered his position. He 
originally placed the Spartans in a semi-circle 
on the west of Mount Elias, and imagined 
that the Messenians passed round into the 
hollow ‘either from the north or south,’ and 
then climbed the summit of Mount Elias from 
the east.2, He apparently did not realise 
that it is inconceivable, quite apart froin 
any question of the zadauv épvpa, that 
the Athenians should have let the greater 
part of the day go by,® without moving 
round towards the north of the hollow; 
and inconceivable, that the Spartans should 
not have been on the look out for such a 


sections of the fortifications of Pylos. It is not worth 
while perpetuating this. 

AU EL Seg Dive, 

3 Thuc. IV., 35, 4, 7d mAciorov Tis Hueépas. 
Mr. Grundy, J.H.S., pp. 39, 40, does not bring this 
fact out clearly. 
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manceuvre. The hollow must then have 
been reached from the south or south-east, 
whether my identification of the ground 
plan of the radadv épyya holds good or not. 
Mr. Grundy has now provisionally accepted 
that identification. But I am anxious to 
insist on the fact that whether or no the 
archaeologists, whom the British School 
hope to send down to Pylos this winter, 
report in favour of ail of my walls, the 
passage of the Messenians into the hollow 
cannot have been from the north. Indeed 
I may repeat! that the numbers of the 
Spartans still surviving, and the nature of 
the summit of Mount Elias, render it almost 
certain, apart from other considerations, that 
the north side of the hollow was from the first 
occupied by the defending force. About the 
walls themselves I have nothing new to 
say. I need only remark that Mr. Grundy 
undoubtedly did not see them. He could 
not have mistaken them, except in one or two 
of the worst preserved parts, for the stratifi- 
eation of the limestone rock. The fact is, 
that, on his own showing,? he omitted to 
ascend Mount Elias on the one side where 
the remains are so extensive that they could 
not have failed to arrest his attention. He 
ascended it from the north, south, and east, 
but not from the west. It is curious that 
Mr, Grundy himself, in my opinion, mistakes 
rock formation for stone building in the case 
of the Nestorian remains which he claims to 
have found on Hagio Nikolo.2 I happened 
myself to have examined his stone circle in 
Hagio Nikolo, and decided that it was 
natural, and-not artificial, before I set foot 
on Sphacteria. 

To return, however, to the stratagem of 
the Messenians. Mr. Grundy does not 
see that once he accepts my _ general 
conception of the attack and defence, 
there is little need for us to quarrel as 
to the exact route which the Messenians 
took to get to the one and only side by 
which they could have entered the hollow. 
Mr. Grundy thinks that there may have 
been some ledge a little below the top of the 
cliff along which they could have climbed 
to the south of the hollow. If such a 
ledge existed and were passable, I should 
prefer it to my gully. For it is certainly 
preferable to be able to dispense with my 
theory of ‘re-embarkation. But I gather 
that Mr. Grundy does not know of the 
present existence of any such ledge. I con- 
fess that I prefer an actual gully to a hypo- 
thetical ledge. Re-embarkation is not in- 

1 See J.H.S. p. 61. LOY (reg ery lle 
ET EES, ps49, eC Rey Wecolaes 


consistent with Thucydides’ narrative, though 
it does assume that there is a slight omission 
in it. It must be remembered, too, that the 
impeditamenta of the archers and light 
armed troops, whom: ‘lhucydides expressly 
says the Messenian captain took with him, 
were at least not greater than those of a 
fully equipped Swiss guide of the present 
day. Mr. Grundy, in several parts of his 
papers, assumes that soldiers are incapable 
of climbing any place which presents the 
least difficulty. 1 believe on the contrary, 
that we learn from history that, ‘ militarily 
speaking,’ no place is impregnable which 
is not either (1) unclimbable, or (2) defended. 
In any case I appeal to all climbers, — 
whether it is not far more difficult~ to 
proceed horizontally along the face of a 
cliff than vertically up it. My gully may 
in places at least almost approximate to a 
chimney, but Mr. Grundy’s ledge would 
have to be a very secure and obvious one to 
make progress along it anything like so 
easy. As regards any change in the nature 
of the ground, the only suggestion that is 
likely to help us is Mr. Tozer’s, that a 
path may have existed at the foot of the 
cliff, by which men could get without re- 
embarkation from the Panagia landing to 
the bottom of my gully. This again how- 
ever is hypothetical, and I see no reason to 
recede from my previous position. 


If. Mr. Grundy’s criticisms of my views 
on the south-east corner of Pylos somewhat 
contuse the issue. He quotes me as saying, 
that the east cliff lasts to within a hundred 
yards of the Sikia channel. Now in the 
first place my words were ‘ within perhaps 
about one hundred yards.” In the second 
place I was contrasting climbable ground 
with the ‘sheer precipice’ to the north of it. 
In the third place I added in a note ‘ part of 
this hundred would only require a slight 
wall; the half of it immediately abutting 
on the Sikia channel a strong one.’ Mr, 
Grundy therefore does not prove that my 
statement was contrary to fact when he says, 
as a result of his own survey, that ‘the cliff 
is sixty feet high within fifty yards of the 
Sikia, and ninety feet high within a hundred.’ 
Whether or no, as I still believe, some sort 
of defence was needed for all this ground, 
sixty or ninety feet high though it be, isa 
matter about which I am not now concerned 
to dispute. The rise in the ground at any 
rate never approaches the perpendicular.® 

5 J.H.S., p. 64. 

° It is useless for Mr. Grundy to quote against me 
J.H.S., Plate VIII., Fig. 1. The drawing of the 


- But it does not affect my argument, whether 
it was thirty or sixty or one hundred yards 
which needed some kind of a wall. The 
number of yards is just the sort of point 

.in which survey can and ought to correct 
observation. But survey defeats its own 
objects if it supersedes observation. Has 
Mr. Grundy forgotten that the ordinary 
way of entering Pylos is by walking (not 
climbing) through what I call on another 
page ‘the small space on the eastern side 
between the Sikia channel and the high 
cliffs, the point from which the southern 
sand ridge now stretches across the Lagoon?”! 
This is an easy slope, a scarcely perceptible 
rise of the ground, and across it a strong 
wall must have been built. Mr. Grundy 
must have accounted for this, if he had not, 
for reasons which I cannot discover, assumed 

.that Demosthenes left outside his defences 
on the south, south-east, and south-west, a 
considerable space of ground. If we look 
at Mr. Grundy’s conjectural restoration of 
the defences,2 we shall observe that his wall 
marked BB begins by leaving unprotected at 
its south-east end the thirty yards adjoining 
the Sikia channel, and then cuts straight 
across north-west, leaving more than one 
hundred yards between it and the shore even 
before it reaches the low rocks where Brasidas 
tried to land. I feel -inclined to turn the 
tables on Mr. Grundy and tell him that 
‘ Thucydides would lead us to believe that the 
whole of the well-defined piece of ground 
known as Koryphasion was occupied by the 
Athenians.’* It is needless to say that I do 
not regard this ‘turning of the tables’ as a 
serious argument. If there had been as 
good a reason for Demosthenes’ narrowing 
his line of defence on the south as there was 
for his narrowing it on the north, no a priorz 
conceptions as to the exact boundaries of 
Coryphasium could stand for a moment in 
our way. But the two cases are entirely 
different. The reason for defending the 
base of the triangle instead of the two sides 
on the north was that as small a front as 
possible should be presented to an enemy 
who could in either case attack in force by 
land. But if Demosthenes had taken the 
long base instead of the three short sides of 
the quadrilateral on the south, he would have 
been going out of his way to expose himself to 
what would almost certainly have amounted 
south-east corner as I before remarked, J. H.S. p. 55, 
is not in the least accurate. The sandbar too is 
apparently regarded as non-existent. 

JH.S., p. 69. 
2 Ibid. Plate II. 
SEO he Ds Old: 
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toa new attack byland. True that the land 
force on the north could not perhaps at that 
time have got round to the Sikia channel 
along the foot of the eastern cliffs.” But 
hoplites and siege engines could have been 
landed at the extreme south-east corner, 
and, if the thirty yards of almost level 
ground were undefended, could have moved 
round to the west, and opened an at- 
tack along the whole line of wall. If 
this had been Demosthenes’ line of defence, 
Brasidas would have been mad to concentrate 
his whole attention on an attempt to land on 
the rocky ground on the south-west.° He 
would have landed also at the south-east, and 
Demosthenes could not have resisted him. 
On my theory, however, an attack on the 
south-east corner was very difficult indeed 
without siege engines, which the Spartans 
did not at the time possess. A high wall 
directly faced them, and though it was not 
so strongly built as the northern land wall,’ 
its length was so inconsiderable that it 
could be well manned. All along the Sikia 
channel, too, landing on my theory was 
impossible, as the wall was built close to the 
water’s edge. On Mr. Grundy’s theory, even 
there determined men could have effected a 
landing. The wall was far off, and Demos- 
thenes could not have spared men to line the 
whole coast outside the wall. Once, more- 
over, that landing was effected, there was a 
large easy slope before them from which they 
could direct their attack. Brasidas, there- 
fore, on my theory, and on my theory alone, 
was limited to the loose low rocks facing the 
sea at the south-west corner.~ There, as I 
have pointed out, landing could only be 
stopped by men posted outside the wall. 
Owing to the character of these loose jagged 
rocks, from fifty to one hundred yards deep, 
no wall could be built anywhere near the 
water’s edge. I have already noticed of 
course that there are still existing founda- 
tions of Messenian walls following the line 
I have suggested for those of Demosthenes. 
It is possible, too, that we can assign one or 
two of the fragments to the Athenian 
occupation.® , 
Mr. Grundy will probably meet all this 
argument with a repetition of his assertion 
that the south-east corner of Pylos must 
have been rocky, and that it would have been 
at least as difficult to land there as along 
the Sikia channel. His argument however 


5 J.H.S., p. 69, note 53. 

6 Thid. p. 64. 

7 Thue. IV., 9, 2 and J.H.S. 
see also this paper, p. 5. 
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isinvalid. Neither the condition of the sand- 
bar nor that of the cliffs proves that there 
was no slope at the south-east corner. The 
present state of the two emissaries, the 
western of which is about 400, and the 
eastern about 600 yards from Pylos, points 
to the fact that it was in their immediate 
neighbourhood that the sandbar filled in last, 
and it is unreasonable for Mr. Grundy in 
his Conjectural Restoration to assume that 
where there are now two water channels 
there was then solid land, and where there 
is now solid land there was then the only 
water channel.! 

There is every reason to suppose that 
sand drifted to the south-east end of Pylos 
before what we may call the west centre of 
the sandbar was closed up. There is too, in 
my opinion, though here perhaps I have no 
right to dogmatize, a probability that some 
portion of the slope immediately at the 
Pylos end of the sandbar belongs to the 
original formation and is not alluvial deposit 
at all.? 

Take again the question of the marking of 
the cliffs. Grant that generally speaking 
the south half of the cliff shows signs of 
having been washed by deep water at a 
more recent period than the north half. 
This is as consistent with my theory as with 
Mr. Grundy’s. My slope is not meant to be 
so long that it would have protected the cliff 
to its immediate north from the wash of the 
sea. But does Mr. Grundy really mean to 
assert that he saw the recent marking on or 
above my slope? I hardly think he would 
assert it. His original remarks about the 
small amount of débris at the foot of the 
cliffs obviously referred to the high cliffs 
and not to the slope at all. Indeed he would 
have to dig through the slope at the point 
which he thinks was the Channel’s west 
boundary to get at any level of rock. which 
could have been washed by the sea. 

Why, it may be asked, is it so import- 
ant to insist on the existence of this slope ? 
Would it not be enough to prove the im- 
possibility of Mr Grundy’s wall BB by the 
fact that a landing could have been effected, 
though effected with some difficulty, at 
several points along the Sikia Channel ? 
True, if this were the only point in dis- 
pute. But there are two other important 
questions which have to be solved. Where 
did Demosthenes draw up his ships ix 16 
tetxiopa? And where did the Spartans 
mean to use their wyyavet after their two 
days’ attack by land and sea had failed ? 

1 J.H.S., Plate IL. 

* I stated this more unreservedly, J.H.S., p. 69. 


In the first place I fail to understand how 
Mr. Grundy can believe that Demosthenes 
beached his ships on the south-west, where 
Brasidas made his attack. It is so as- 
tounding a statement that I can scarcely 
believe it is more than an over-sight.* 
It would be impossible to drag ships 
over these detached jagged rocks. I defy 
Mr. Grundy or any one else to drag 
even a boat across them without knocking 
several holes in its bottom. Mr. Grundy 
could find on his own scheme a much more 
suitable place for the beaching under the 
wall which he assumes to have run from the 
north end of the eastern cliff direct to 
Soidia Koilia, As I place the north 
Athenian wall far further inland I am de- 
barred from this alternative, and the only 
place left me is the slope at the south- 
east corner. But on neither Mr. Grundy’s 
scheme nor mine could a suitable place be 
found for the proposed use of pyyavat if the 
slope did not exist. The landing of pnyxavai 
on the Sikia Channel would be highly 
improbable, even if it could be called 
kata tov Aiweva. Mr. Grundy has to fall 
back on the sandridge by Boidia Koilia. 
Is this a possibility? That landing could 
be effected there is obvious. That siege 
engines could be used there is no less 
obvious. But this is not the point. 
Thucydides tells jus that for two days the 
Spartans attacked on the south-west by sea 
and on the north by land, and then in 
despair sent to Asine for timber, éAzifovtes 
TO Kata Tov Ayeva Teixos tos pey Exel, 
droBacews b€ padiota ovons éd€ty pnxavats.* 
Surely it is clear that it is a new point that 
is to be attacked? Surely 7d xara roy Ameva 
teixos, a phrase till now unused, cannot 
refer to the parts zpos tHv jrepov® which 
had already been attacked in vain? It 
must be a point which can only be reached 
by men disembarking from the fleet. If it 
were the same point which had already been 
attacked by the land force, and could be 
attacked by them again, there would be no 
sense in the use of the word dwoBaois. Mr. 
Grundy, however, would reply that it is the 
disembarkation of the engines which is 
referred to. But if the word adzoBacts could 
bear such a meaning we should be making 
Thucydides give a strange and unnecessary 
reason for the possible success of the 
engines. Of course, engines could be 
landed so as to be put at the service of the 
land army, but even if the coast had been 

3 J.HS. pp. 17 and 25. 
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rocky close to where that army was making 
its attack, that fact would not have stood 
in the way of the use of engines. There 
was no break in the land connection, and 
the engines could have been brought by 
land carriage from any point on the coast. 
It is improbable, too, that the engines came 
ready made. What was sent for was 
timber, and it would have in any case to be 
disembarked by the Spartan camp and made 
up into battering-rams. These would then 
be carried by land to Boidia Koilia. But 
we need not rest on such unsubstantial 
arguments, 
the word dzoBacis cannot bear the transi- 
tive meaning of disembarking a piece cf 
goods. It can only be intransitive, and refer 
to a man’s own disembarkation. The Greek 
cannot mean that at this point engines 
could be disembarked in order that a land 
force might use them, but that men could 
only reach the place and use engines there 
by disembarkation. That is to say, the 
place was not accessible by land. It may, 
perhaps, be asked why the engines, when once 
procured, should not have been used on the 
land side. Would not that be the obvious 
place? Could not many more engines be 
used there, and many more men work them ? 
For our answer we must turn to Thucydides’ 
description of the Athenian fortifications. 
It was the wall on the mainland side which 
he himself tells us was the best fortified.t 
Against this wall the Spartans had already 
spent themselves to no purpose. It had 
proved its strength. Even engines would 
be of little use against it. But all the 
parts of Pylos which were inaccessible by 
land were meagrely and partially fortified. 
Only one small part of these walls was even 
moderately formidable. This did, indeed, 
rise to some considerable height. It was 
not the mere rough breastwork that 
tempted Brasidas to attack on the south- 
west. But it was not sufficiently strong to 
withstand a battering-ram if such could be 
brought to bear. When land-attack and 
sea-attack were disconnected no place was 
more difficult to storm. But if a land 
attack could be directed from the sea, no 
place would be more easy. 


III. As regards the defences on the north, 
I have not much to add to what was said in 
my original paper. My distances are no 
more inaccurate? than they were in the case 
of the south-east corner. The point on 
which Mr. Grundy and I really differ is 
this, whether, ground which is steep and 
2B, Ds 


1 See above, page 8. 372 


As a question of scholarship, * 


moderately high, but not unclimbable, can 
be safely left unguarded by a wall when the 
garrison is too small to admit of efficient 
sentry duty. The remains of the walls on 
Ithome bear me out in my general theory ; 
and, applying it to the present case, I find 
that the two sides of the triangle, if not 
protected by a fairly continuous wall, would 
have been most insecure, especially from 
night attack. I believe, then, that any 
general who had to choose his ground, and 
was limited as regards time and men, would 
prefer the line which I have suggested, the 
more especially as he would be far better 
able to maintain his communications with 
his other divisions on the south and south- 
west. 

That my wall on the north-west is on 
a steep slope does not give any reason 
for rejecting it. If there is one thing 
certain about the wall which now stands 
there, it is this, that it is a wall of defence. 
It cannot be claimed as anything but a 
piece of fortification. The difficulty there- 
fore which Mr. Grundy suggests as inherent 
in the defence of a wall built on a slope, 
must have held true for whoever built that 
wall, and therefore cannot be pleaded as a 
reason for not ascribing it to Demosthenes. 
As a matter of fact Mr. Grundy’s argu- 
ment, ‘militarily speaking,’ is incorrect. 
The slope of the ground would not under 
the conditions presupposed play into the 
hands of the attacking party. In the days 
of short range missiles, the assailants, unable 
to take up a safe position near the wall, 
could do little or no accurate work in the 
way of enfilading. But the defenders, safe 
under cover of their wall, could make the 
lower half of the slope untenable for an 
attacking force. The advantage of the 
ground’ would indeed amply compensate 
for an inferiority of numbers. On the other 
hand Mr. Grundy’s argument does hold 
good for the days of long range missiles, 
when an attacking force on the upper part 
of the slope could itself take advantage of 
cover, and secure at a distance from the 
wall a good position for picking off those of 
the garrison who were beneath it. The 
later then, the period, the nearer we come 
to our own times, the less likely was such a 
wall to be built. 

As regards the a priori possibility of such 
a wall being partially preserved till the 
present day, I can only remark that all over 
Greece there have been equally strange 
survivals. The fact is that when we talk 
about Frankish and Venetian castles, about 
stormy days, and fierce sieges, we forget that 
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these are not the things which obliterate the 
landmarks of history. It is the peaceful, 
commercial habits of a large and continuous 
population. And that is a thing which 
Greece has never had from the Roman times 
tothe present day. Indeed the destruction 
only last year for commercial reasons of the 
magnificent and perfectly preserved Venetian 
walls at Nauplia points the moral. If it 
were not for conscious archaeological senti- 
ment the peaceful prosperity of the present 
decade would work more destruction than 
the thousand years before it. To any one 
who has travelled at all widely in Greece, 
the impression left on the mind comes finally 
to be, no longer wonder that a thing has 
survived, but surprise if it has not. I am 
perfectly prepared on grounds of style to 
acknowledge, if need be, that the wall now 
standing is not of Athenian construction. 
But in that case I should still maintain my 
a priori strategical position. It is inter- 
esting to note that the explanation of the 
word Bovdpas as referring to Boidia Koilia 
becomes even more plausible on my theory 
of the walls. It is odd, as Curtius evidently 
felt, that the Athenians should, ‘during an 
armistice, have been so closely confined 
within their walls.’ But it is also,as Mr. 
Grundy points out, most improbable that 
they would have been allowed to have the 
run of a large extent of Messenia, as would 
have been the case if Tomaion was the name 
of a mountain seven miles off.! On my 
theory these difficulties disappear. The 
Athenians were allowed to go beyond their 
walls, and use the considerable space of 
open ground that stretched between them 
and Boidia Koilia. But they were not 
allowed to occupy country in which their 
presence would have proved a perpetual 
annoyance to the Spartans. 


IV. We now turn to a new point. What 
was the condition of the present lagoon ? 
What was the harbour? What were the 
two entrances to which Thucydides often 
refers? On this point Mr. Grundy does not 
seem to grasp the point of issue. He 
assumes that I differ fundamentally from 
him as to the condition of the southern 
sandbar, and that this is the question which 
it is important to discuss. My theory as to 
the identification of the two channels, he dis- 
misses in a few words, and does not bring it 
into contrast with his own.? But,as I shall 
attempt to prove, we need differ scarcely at 
all as to the Lagoon or the southern sand- 
bar. But our theories as to the two channels 

1 IHS, p18, note 23.. -? C.R.,-p:-873. 


involve our whole conception as to the 
course of the great battle in the harbour, 
and our estimate of Thucydides’ method of 
work as a historian. So far from being 
an unimportant question, it is perhaps 
the most important question in the whole 
subject. 

First, then, as regards the southern sand- 
bar. Mr. Grundy believes that the lagoon 
formation had, at the time of which we are 
writing, proceeded just so far as to form the 
southern sandbank within a comparatively 
short distance of Pylos, but not so far as to _ 


* vender the inner basin thus enclosed unnavi- 


gable for large ships. But what is’ the 
reason which makes him go thus far, and no 
further? It is, I think, not unfair on him 
to say that it is not a geological considera- 
tion as to the exact amount of time necessary 
for the deposit of a certain amount of earth. 
He has not made the sandbar stop two 
hundred yards away from Pylos, because 
only so much earth could have been foxmed 
by then, and only so much since then. He 
has placed the western end of the sandbar 
where he places it, for no other reason than 
because such a state of things fits in with 
his preconceived theory as to the Spartan 
defence of the harbour, and is not incom- 
patible with the geological probabilities. 
Neither Mr. Grundy nor anyone else could 
claim to give exact dates for the various 
stages of lagoon formation.’ His strategical 
theories lead him to assume that the mouth 
of the inner basin was narrow enough to 
make its defence by a chain of ships prac- 
ticable. Has he a right, then, to appeal 
against my theory to geological reasons, 
when my theory only differs from his in 
this, that the sandbar must on it have been 
sufficiently remote from completion to allow 
the inner basin to seem an integral part 
of the whole harbour? This is the whole 
point of my theory. I may have stated it 
in terms which seemed to imply that the 
sandbar was altogether absent. If I did 
so it was because I had come to the con- 
clusion that the only geological certainty 
was that the process of change was from 
sea to lagoon, from water to land, and not 
vice versa. But, as my treatment of other 
alternative theories showed, if my historical 
and strategical points of view had led me to 
the conclusion that the lagoon was then in 
practically the same state as it is to-day, 
I should not have felt that geological con- 
siderations were strong enough to invalidate 

3 His original statement, J.H.S., pp. 7-13, care- 
fully avoids suchattempts at dating. 

4 JH.S., p. 70. 
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them.! As a matter of fact, my point of 
view only demands that there should be 
somewhat less of a sandbar than that 
assumed by Mr. Grundy. It would be 
satisfied, for instance, as I have hinted in 
another connection,” if water ran from the 
east of the two emissaries now existing to 
the slope at the south-east corner of Pylos ; 
if, that is to say, the entrance to the inner 
basin was six hundred yards broad, instead 
of two hundred, as Mr. Grundy would make 
it. Now, can Mr. Grundy date the lagoon 
fermation with such accuracy that- he can 
assert that it is impossible for six hundred 
yards of sandbar to have been formed, in 
2,200 years, but probable that two hundred 
were so formed? Considering that on either 
hypothesis we have to assume the filling up 
of the whole large acreage of the lagoon, 
its change from a navigable harbour to a 
shallow marsh, it is obvious that the differ- 
ence between the two hundred and the six 
hundred yards of sandbar is the merest trifle, 
in regard to which our limited knowledge 
of the time taken in lagoon formation can 
give us no help whatever. 

My theory, then, cannot be upset by 
a priori geology. On these grounds it is 
just as tenable as Mr. Grundy’s. It is 
from the historical and strategical points 
of view that we have to choose between 
them. Here, then, we come to Mr. 
Grundy’s inadequate treatment of my 
theory of the two channels. ‘There are in 
his original paper few points more promi- 
nent, and, if sound, more valuable, than his 
theory of the battle in the harbour. It is 
the regulating idea of his whole paper. 
The double use of the word harbour, the 
dovetailing of the accounts given by the two 
informants, are not only threads which run 
through his whole narrative, throwing 
light now on one point, now on another, 
but afford a clue to Thucydides’ historical 
method and influence our judgment on 
Greek history in general. 

Mr. Grundy’s theory then must be exam- 
ined carefully and on its merits, and he 
must not refuse to do the same with mine. 
He cannot be allowed to dispose of it by 
calling it an ‘hypothesis founded on an 
hypothesis.’ It must be remembered, in the 
first place, that Mr. Grundy and I are 
agreed that Thucydides must have made 
some mistake. No one who ever has visited, 
or ever will visit, the spot can doubt that 
alike in description of fact and in suggestion 
of motive and intention Thucydides gives a 

’ J.H.S., pp. 68-72. 
2 Page 4 of this paper. 
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misleading account of the battle in the 
harbour. Whatever solution, then, a 
modern historian proposes for the present 
difficulty must at best be an hypothesis. 
So must any emendation of a classical text. 
But there are hypotheses and hypotheses, 
emendations and emendations, some wildly 
We 
cannot dispose of a view, then, by calling it 
a hypothesis. We must first ask how many 
hypotheses satisfy the negative test of being 
consistent with the topography. And, 
secondly, which of these best satisfies the 
positive test of containing within it the 
seeds of its own corruption, of explaining 
the reasons which led Thucydides to mis- 
understand it in the particular way he did. 

What is the misleading account, the 
growth of which we have to explain? It is 
briefly this.* The Peloponnesian fleet was 
in a harbour, which had two entrances, one 
on the side of Pylos, the second looking to 
the other part of the mainland. The island 
of Sphacteria stretched across the harbour, 
and made the entrances narrow. You could 
sail through the first with two ships abreast, 
through the second with eight or nine. 
The Peloponnesians intended to block them 
and prevent the Athenian fleet entering the 
harbour. When, however, the attack was 
made, the entrances were not closed, and 
it was through both of them that the 
Athenians entered the harbour. The 
Athenians subsequently blockaded Sphac- 
teria, and finally decided to land and attack 
its garrison. With this object they landed 
troops on the extreme south of the island, 
both from the sea and on the side of the 
harbour. 

How does Mr. Grundy propose to recon- 
struct the story? In his original paper he 
stated that ‘after seeing the locality it is 
not possible to doubt that Boidia Koilia and 
the Sikia channels are the channels to which 
Thucydides refers. This was an astounding 
statement, considering that on his own 
hypothesis the Boidia Koilia channel was at 
that time a blind alley, through which ships 
could not get into the harbour at all. Such 
a theory could indeed only be reasonably 
held by one who believed with Arnold that 
Boidia Koilia was an open channel, that 
Hagio Nicolo was Thucydides’ Pylos, and 
our Pylos his Sphacteria. I.cannot help 
feeling that the idea of Boidia Koilia being 
one of the two channels, was a survival from 
that Arnoldian Hagio Nicolo stage in Mr. 
Grundy’s evolution, to which he elsewhere 

3 Thucs LV.,"8; 0-1 Lo, 4-3-1414 315.0 
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alludes. He soon saw that Arnold’s theory 
was impossible, but failed to discard a detail 
which was really appropriate to it, and to it 
alone. As it was he had to give the lame 
explanation that the Spartans blocked Boidia 
Koilia because the Athenian fleet might 
otherwise have occupied the sandbar in force.2 
He forgot that if the Athenians had been able 
to beat the Spartan army on land, they 
could have got at them by landing on Pylos * 
and swarming over their own North Wall. 
But as a matter of fact the whole course of 
the narrative makes it clear that the Spartans 
never dreamed of fearing an Athenian 
attack by land. Mr. Grundy got into 
difficulties too about the Sikia channel. He 
saw that blocking the Sikia would not mean 
blocking the inner harbour. A fleet could 
move round through the channel south of 
Sphacteria, and enter the inner harbour, 
without paying any attention to the Sikia 
and its chain of ships. So Mr. Grundy had 
to invent a third blocking, a blocking of 
this south approach to the inner harbour. 
A. reference to his map‘ will thus show 
three chains of ships, one blocking Boidia 
Koilia, another the Sikia Channel, and 
another the channel between the north-east 
of Sphacteria and the south-west of the 
southern sandbar. 

It is not necessary, however, to pick to 
pieces this theory of a triple blocking. 
Mr. Grundy has himself retracted it in an 
addendum printed at the end of the special 
copies of his paper, and dated October, 1896. 
T am only surprised that he has not alluded 
to it in his contribution to the Classical 
Review. In this addendum he states that 
he now abandons any idea that Boidia 
Koilia was blocked, and believes that the 
two other channels were those to which 
Thucydides refers. We may take this, then, 
as Mr. Grundy’s final view, that the two 
channels which the Spartans meant to 
block, and, if we are to believe him, did for 
atime block, were (1) the Sikia Channel, 
(2) the channel between the southern sand- 
bar and Sphacteria. 

This theory is a distinct improvement on 
the other, but it is strange that it did not 
occur to Mr. Grundy that it is open to an 


1 J.H.S., p. 18. Not only would the channel be 
navigable on Arnold’s Theory, but it would be made 
narrow by ‘Sphacteria.’? According to Mr. Grundy’s 
identification of Sphacteria the island would have 
nothing to do with the entrance, which would make 
Thucydides guilty of a still further blunder. 
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obvious and damaging piece of criticism. 
If the object of the Spartans was to prevent 
the Athenians from getting into the inner 
harbour, why did they not block the mouth 
of that harbour itself? Why did they go 
out of their way to defend the two sides 
instead of the base of the triangle? A 
glance at Mr. Grundy’s map, if not an 
elementary knowledge of Euclid, will show 
that on only one condition could such a 
proceeding be conceivable, and that is if 
some important advantage of the ground 
could thus be gained. But can Mr. Grundy 
point me out in this case a single advan- 
tage? ‘The Spartans would have chosen for 
the mooring of their chain of ships two 
channels exposed to wind and current instead 
of one channel comparatively well protected. 
And the difficulty of covering the ground 
with the ships at their disposal would have 
been greatly increased. I myself once 
thought of this explanation, and rejected it 
for the reasons just given. 

The theory which in my paper I did 
suggest as an alternative to that which I 
ultimately adopted, avoided at any rate, 
this difficulty.° For it assumed that the 
sandbank ran further to the south, to the 
Turtori rocks or the Sphagia shoal, so that 
the rules about the length of the sides of a 
triangle do not apply, and it would be 
natural and = economical to block two 
entrances instead of one. But to this view, 
as I pointed out, there is the strong 
geological objection that it is most impro- 
bable that the sandbank could have so 
entirely changed its position. 

There is another serious flaw in Mr, 
Grundy’s theory. We have still got to 
account for the comparative breadth which 
Thucydides assigns to the two entrances. 

Here is a definite detail which must have 
got into his mind somehow or other. We 
have no right to disregard it. It is just 
such a detail, the presence of which in a 
corrupt passage of an otherwise trustworthy 
text, must be satisfactorily accounted for by 
any restoration that claims our respect. 
Yet Mr. Grundy boldly disregards it. 
Whether or no on his original hypothesis 
he meant the breadth of the two southern 
channels combined to bear roughly the right 
proportion to that of Boidia Koilia, I 
cannot tell. His diagram represents five 
ships as blocking the latter, and four and 
nine the two former. He has not noticed, 
at any rate, in his ‘Addendum,’ that his 
change of view destroys any approximation 
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to the right proportions. His map! does 
not attempt to make one entrance allow 
1 passage for two ships, and another for 
eight or nine. His distances are rather in 
the ratio of two to three than of two to 
eight. But, supposing that Mr. Grundy 
cuts a slice off the sandbar, and brings the 
channels into their right proportion, he will 
not thereby avoid his difficulties. Once the 
eastern channel is made four times the 
breadth of the Sikia, the incredibility of 
the Spartans wasting ships over two en- 
trances when they had barely enough for 
one is brought even closer home to us. If 
I were inclined to accept Mr. Grundy’s 
theory of the blocking, I should still have to 
rely on my theory of the origin of the two 
numbers. I should believe that here, again, 
there was confusion between the two in- 
formants, and that Thucydides connected the 
numbers with which the Athenians actually 
did enter the south entrance of the bay, 
with the breadth of the channel between 
the sandbar and Sphacteria. But is this 
theory of Mr. Grundy’s, with its creation of 
two entrances, where only one was natural, 
its double use of the word harbour, and its 
double use of the word entrance, any less 
hypothetical or difficult than mine? It is 
certainly not less hypothetical. To me, at 
any rate, it seems far more difficult. It 
would be tedious if I repeated the explana- 
tion I gave in my original paper.? I have 
nothing to add to it. I can only ask my 
readers to judge if it does not honestly and 
easily account for the smallest details of 
Thucydides’ mistake. Mr. Grundy’s theory, 
if otherwise possible, would be superior to 
it in only one respect, that it would allow 
that the entrances were narrow and capable 
of being blocked. 

He might urge however that when I make 
Thucydides guilty of a serious mistake on this 
point I have no right to pose as his cham- 
pion; that it is no more possible on my 
theory than on his that Thucydides can have 
visited the spot. 

In respect to this 1 would answer that 
narrowness and width are not absolute 
terms, and that mistakes in measurements 
are the very mistakes which observation 
and memory make, and survey and maps 
avoid. But, I would say further, that it is 
a gratuitous assumption on Mr. Grundy’s 
part to suppose that the blocking of the 
channels ever actually took place. If the 
channels had been blocked the first evening 
that the Athenian fleet arrived, Thucydides 
could scarcely have said that they found the 

1 J.H.S., Plate Il. 2 Ibid. pp. 73-76. 


island and mainland occupied by troops, 
&v te TO Aye ovTas Tas vais Kal OvK 
éextAcovcas.? Thucydides knew how to de- 
scribe the blocking of a harbour’s mouth, 
and his choice of words here definitely 
precludes such an interpretation. 

On my theory, Thucydides is not confused 
as to the general topography. There is only 
one harbour, and there are only two entrances. 
All he does is that he combines an Athenian 
fact with a Spartan excuse. He does not 
remember that the southern entrance was 
too broad for. that Spartan excuse to hold 
good, and that the number of ships abreast 
with which the Athenians entered it did not 
really lend it support. I think, then, that 
this sort of mistake is possible for a man 
who has visited the spot, but has not written 
up his narrative or collected all his evidence 
till he has left it. It would be compatible even 
with the possession of a rough sketch map. 
I have no wish to insist on the fact that 
Thucydides must have visited the spot. I 
have suggested it because I can scarcely 
believe that the account of the battle on 
Sphacteria was written from hearsay evi- 
dence. But I most strongly maintain that 
the mistake in which Thucydides is thus in- 
volved differs entirely from that attributed 
to him by Mr. Grundy. On Mr. Grundy’s 
theory Thucydides is completely confused 
as to the topography of the whole region. 
He would scarcely have known it if he had 
had gone to it with his own MS. in his 
hand. He jumbles together his two in- 
formants’ accounts without the least sifting. 
He can never have demanded from them the 
roughest of diagrams. 


V. Let us conclude with our respective 
explanations of the mistake in the length of 
Sphacteria. Mr. Grundy must not imagine 
that I tie myself down to a theory of 
textual corruption, of a change of xe’ to te, 
orof AAP to AM. LIown that I think the 
balance of probability is on that side. 1 
am quite willing, however, to admit that 
Thucydides here again may have made just 
that sort of mistake which is natural for 
memory relying on observation. But for 
Mr. Grundy’s ‘topographical explanation ’ 
I can find no ‘ intrinsic evidence’ whatever 
in the pages of Thucydides. Mr. Grundy 
assumes without any warrant that the 


3 'Thuc. 1V., 18, 3. Mr. Grundy, J.H.S., pp. 
30-32, apparently thinks ev 7@ Amuev refers to the 
ships blocking the eastern of the two channels. 
Here, then, even the first informant used Acuny in 
a double sense! For these ships were not in the 
inner harbour. 
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southern Spartan outpost was stationed 
about nine stades from the south end of the 
island. With scarcely more warrant he 
assumes that the Athenians, when they 
landed on the harbour side to attack the 
outpost, were also about nine stades distant 
from the south end.! He then asks us to 
believe that the distance between these 
positions and the Sikia Channel was mis- 
taken by Thucydides for the total length of 
the island. Has it occurred to Mr. Grundy 
to wonder with what possible object the 
Spartans or Athenians should have taken 
measurements from these points to the 
northern end of the island? When had 
they to walk, or sail, the distance? Who 
could have cared to estimate it at all, 
except, indeed, an observer who was at the 
moment intending to point out that it was 
not the whole of the island which the 
Spartans occupied? We are asked, then, 
to believe that Thucydides was so bad an 
historian that he never noticed the point 
which a measurement was deliberately in- 
tended to bring out, but went out of his 
way to use it in a perversely different sense. 

Notice the difference between such a 
mistake and that which I have suggested as 
the reason for his only allowing a passage 
of eight or nine ships abreast through the 
southern entrance. The number of ships 
abreast with which the Athenian fleet 


1 Tt is not certain where the Athenians landed. 
It is impossible to learn in which direction they had 
to move to reach this first outpost. 
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entered the harbour would be remembered 
naturally, and without special effort, by any 
of its responsible commanders. They would 
not in their thoughts connect it in any way, 
for truth or falsehood, with the breadth of 
the entrance, because their knowledge was 
not acquired with reference to that question. 
Thucydides, therefore, would get no warning 


or caution from his informants, and his ~ 


mistaken inference does not stamp him as 
incompetent. But the measurement of the 
island from the Athenian landing place or 
the Spartan outpost must, if made at all, 


have been consciously made with a de- — 


finite object in view, and the fact would 
be passed on in its entirety, unless the 
historian was either imcompetent or, what 
is perhaps the same thing, content to take 
it third or fourth hand. This is not 
‘intrinsic evidence.’ Far better to frankly 
allow that Thucydides, before the days of 
surveys, made an error in measurement. 
Still better to accept the sane and moderate 
reconstruction of the text, which Mr. Clark 
first proposed. ; 

In conclusion, I apologise once again if I 
have appeared over polemical, and assure 
Mr. Grundy that no one can realize more 
fully than I do the importance and per- 
manent value of his excellent survey. 

Ronatp M. Burrows. 


[This reply was received towards the end 
of November, but too late for publication 
in the December number.—G. E. M.] 





A NOTE ON THE DATE OF TYRTAEUS, AND THE MESSENIAN WAR. 


In a passage from the orator Lycurgus 
(c. Leocrat. §$ 102-102) quoted by Dr. A. 
W. Verrall in a recent number of this 
Review (vol. x. No. 6. pp. 269 #) an ap- 
proximate date is given for the floruit of 
Tyrtaeus, for the Messenian War with which 
his name is associated, and for the poems, 
or poetic fragments, which bear his name. 
Dr. Verrall has attempted to prove that 
the date in question is placed by Lycurgus 
after the Persian Wars, that the Messenian 
War in question must therefore be the ‘third’ 
Messenian War (circa 464-454 B.c.), and 
that the literary character of the poems in 
question confirms this hypothesis. It is the 
object of the present note to show that this 
novel hypothesisis unacceptable. 

(a) The date of Tyrtacus. Tyrtaeus, the 


Messenian War in which he served (or led) 
the Spartans, his poetry and the use made of 
it in Spartan education, all these points, 
Lyeurgus J.c. undoubtedly dates with 
reference to the Persian Wars, and as un- 
doubtedly dates them all before, and not 
after, the Persian Wars. This statement 
will be self-evident to anyone who considers 
the passage translated from Lycurgus by 
Dr. Verrall, and considers it in its entirety. 
The orator asserts that at Thermopylae the 
Spartans, by their heroism, showed the effects 
of the poems of Tyrtaeus upon their educa- 
tion, and were enabled to dispute with 
Athens the primacy, or lead, gained by the 
Athenians at Marathon, where Athens had 
acted as the champion of Hellas against the 
‘barbarians.’ Dr. Verrall in explaining the 
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passage from Lycurgus has post-dated and 
unduly extended the competition for the 
primacy, or hegemony, between Athens and 
Sparta, as conceived by the orator. There is 
not a word in the passage cited, nor in the 

context, about Salamis, or the development of 
the Confederacy of Delos: and unless Dr. 
-Verrall dates the defence of Thermopylae to 
the year 445 B.c. he should not have repre- 
sented the argument of Lycurgus as running 

to the effect that ‘Sparta from about BC. 
445 began to dispute that pre-eminence of 

Athens [displayed at Marathon] by virtue 
of an education adopted’—from Tyrtaeus 
after the Messenian War. 

(b) The date of the Messenian War. It is 
‘now surely manifest beyond all possibility 
of debate’ that the Messenian War with 
which Tyrtaeus is associated by Lycurgus 
lc. cannot be a Messenian War subsequent 
to the defence of Thermopylae; nor is any 
such hypothesis necessary to explain the 
mention of Tyrtaeus and the Messenian war 
after the first mention of Marathon and the 
Athenian championship of Hellas upon that 
field. Lycurgus is a rhetorician defending a 
thesis not an historian chronicling a series 
of events. Lycurgus does not specify how 
many years before Thermopylae Tyrtaeus 
lived and wrote, but he must be understood 
to allow sufiicient time after the Messenian 
War in question for Tyrtaeus to have passed 
away, bequeathing to Sparta his poems, and 
‘a system of discipline,’ in virtue of which 
the Spartan people of later days, ‘which 
was in the habit of hearing this poetry, was 
so disposed to bravery, that they disputed 
[in the lines of Thermopylae] the primacy 
which Athens had asserted at Marathon.’ 
In order to prove that Lycurgus dates the 
Messenian War before the Persian War, it is 
not necessary in explaining the words tots 
avopeotdtos AaKedaysovios év Tots eumpoobev 
xpovois toAcmovar mpos Meoonviors aveirev 6 
Geos wap’ Hpov iyyepnova AaPetv to take év Tots 
eumpoolev xpovots with zoXcuotor. The era 
of the Messenian War is obtainable, as 
above shown, from the context, irrespective 
of these words. And, however these words 
be taken, they in no case contradict a date 
for the Messenian War before the Persian 
War. Dr. Verrall discusses four alternative 
ways of understanding them, nor am I sure 
that he has exhausted all the legitimate 
possibilities of the case. One question is, 
whether the words ‘in former times’ are to 

be construed with avdpeworaros or with the 
verbs rodeuotor...dveiAev. Another question 
is, whether in former priority is measured 
in relation to the date of, the speech or 
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in relation to events narrated, or implied, in 
the immediate context. If former is relative 
to the date of the speech, it manifestly leaves 
the date of the Messenian War an open 
question, so far as this sentence is concerned, 
while the context, as above shown, fixes the 
Messenian War at some date before the 
Persian War. If former is relative to events 
narrated or implied in the immediate context, 
then manifestly it dates the Delphic response, 
the Messenian War, or, it may be, the 
whileome courage of the Lacedaemonians, 
before Marathon and the Persian War. IL 
am captivated by Dr. Verrall’s preference 
for the grammatical connexion of év Tots 
éuzporbev xpovos With dvdpeordros, and on 
such a point I defer gladly to his admirable 
scholarship: but on the material interpreta- 
tion of the words I venture to suggest that 
the ‘prior bravery’ of the Spartans is to be 
conceived as preceding, not the Persian 
War—that goes without saying—but the 
Messenian War, in which notoriously, or ew 
hypothesi, the Spartans were at first defeated 
and their reputation for ‘martial qualities’ 
discredited, and only thereafter restored by 
the advent and the influence of Tyrtaeus. 
The argument would then run that in days 
of yore the Spartans no doubt were very 
brave fellows, but all the same, when fighting 
Messenians they were worsted, until the god 
directed them to take an Athenian, to be 
their leader (jyendva), under promise of 
victory, if they did so. The Spartan lack, 
or loss, of bravery was shown by their re- 
quiring a leader from outside in order to defeat 
the Messenians. There are, perhaps, other 
exegetical possibilities in the sentence, but 
none—so far as I see—that require us to 
date the Messenian War, or the revival of 
Spartan prowess, after the Persian Wars— 
a date which would indeed be wholly incon- 
sistent with the remainder of the passage. 
(c) The date of the Poems. Dr. Verrall 
finds some support for his conclusion in the 
literary character of the extant fragments 
ascribed to Tyrtaeus. He points out the 
improbability of the belief that ‘in Lacedae- 
monia, a century before Solon, popular 
audiences were regaled’ with such poems as 
the poems of Tyrtaeus, to judge by the extant 
remains, appear to have been. So be it: 
but surely the better inference would be that 
the fragments are, in whole or in part, 
wrongly ascribed to Tyrtaeus and not that 


'Tyrtaeus was ‘a contemporary of Sophocles.’ 


It would be a real service to Greek history 
if Dr. Verrall could be persuaded to give us 
a study on the authenticity of the Lragments 
ascribed to Tyrtaeus, such for example as we 
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have just received from M. Hauvette, upon 
the authenticity of the Hpigrammes ascribed 
to Simonides. But he must proceed upon 
the hypothesis that the real Tyrtaeus, what- 
ever his nativity and franchise, was not a 
contemporary of Sophocles: he must resign 
the theses that ‘ Lycurgus dates Tyrtaeus not 
in the seventh century B.c. but in the fifth, 
and that the Messenian War, with which 
the name of Tyrtaeus was associated, is the 
‘third’ Messenian War, circa 464-454 B.c. 
What precise dates Lycurgus would have 
assigned to Tyrtaeus and to the Messenian 
Wars, is another question. If anyone main- 
tains that Lycurgus expressly places Tyrtaeus 
in the seventh century B.¢., I promise Dr. 
Verrall an easy victory over him. The true 


dates, and the true story of the earlier 
Messenian Wars, so far as recoverable, cannot 
here be discussed, nor even the genesis of the 
later romance, which Pausanias preserves for 
us: but it may be suggested that Grote came 
short in tracing the legend no further back 
than the foundation of Messene in 369 B.c, 
We have some pretty clear indications that 
the ‘story,’ as distinct from the ‘ tradition,” 
of the Messenian Wars was already generated 
and flourishing before the end of the fifth 
century, and we may feel pretty sure that the 
hero Aristomenes, or his legend, had already 
done good service against Sparta before the 
middle of that century. 
Reeinatp W. Macan. 


CONTESTED ETYMOLOGIES. 


T.—Latin ingens ‘ HUGE.’ 


$ 1. For ingens I find two etymologies cur- 
rent. One proceeds from Danielsson (Pauli’s 
Altital. Stud. iv. 149) who posits an Aryan 
base *ngn-t- ‘unknown’ = Eng. uncouth. 
Schulze (K.Z. 28, 281) independently com- 
pares lr. tngnad  ‘ wunderbar.’ This 
etymology is mentioned without definite 
acceptance by Brugmann, Gr. ii. § 123, and 
accepted by Lindsay, Lat. Lang. p. 274. 
Another etymology advocated by Bréal 
(Bréal et Bailly’s Dict. Etym. Lat. s.v. and 
Mém. Soc. Ling. ix. 42) derives ingens from 
J/gen ‘become’ compounded with an inde- 
terminate preposition. Neither of these 
etymologies is conclusive regarding the 
signification of ingens, for ‘uncouth’ does 
not mean ‘ huge,’ nor is there question of a 
-to- stem in the Latin word. 

§ 2. I would therefore compare ingens with 
Sk. mahdnt ‘large’ <Aryan *mgh-ént-, re- 
cognizing gradation of course for the suffix 
-ent-. In Sanskrit we should expect *ahdnt, 
but mdhi ‘great,’ and mdhas ‘greatness,’ 
were influential to check gradation, though 
in Greek we have ayav ‘much, very.’ I can 
see no reason why this explanation, which 
suits both the sense and inflexion, is not 
preferable to either of the others. That 
ingens is but an emphatic magnus is proved 
by Ter. Hun. 391: Magnas vero agere 
gratias Thais mihi? Gy. Ingentis: on which 
Cicero (Zael. 98) makes the comment : satis 
erat respondere magnas. The only previous 
comparison of ingens and mahdnt I can find 


in the literature accessible to me proceeds 
from Bury, 2.8.7, 82, where it is not clear 
whether he makes claim to it as new or 
not. 

§ 3. Even in Sanskrit we have, I believe, 
a trace of the stem *mgh-. Ina stanza of the 
wedding hymn, &.V. 10, 85, 13 (= A.V. 14, 
1,13) we have the form aghasu, but A.V. 
magha-su. Now maghasu means ‘in the 
month of magha, while aghasu means ‘in 
the evil [-month].’ Weber (Abhandl. Ak. 
Wiss. Berlin, 1861, p. 364) believes that 
aghisu was a mala fide alteration of maghasu, 
for our stanza prescribes a sacrifice of cows 
preparatory to the bridal procession, and the 
cow subsequently grew to have a sacrosanct 
character. This reasoning would be more 
valid if the alteration assumed had taken 
place in A.V., which is the more superstitious 
volume. 

§ 4. The month of Magha was sacred to 
the Manes, and, though its -gh- is probably 
a ‘velar,’ it is not to be separated from mah- 
in pitamaha-s ‘Manes’ (cf. mah-é pitr-é, dat. 
sg., used of a dead ancestor in #.V. 1 71,5; 
6 20, 11; see P.W. s.v. pitamahd-). The 
velar is also warranted in Goth. manags, O. 
Bulg. minogit ‘much’ beside Sk. mdnha-te 
‘is large, generous,’ maghd-m ‘fulness, 
riches’ (v. Brug. Gr. ii. § 596, 5), if these 
have an infixed -na-. On the mterchange 
of ‘velars’ and ‘ palatals’ I refer to Noreen, 
Urgerm. Lautlehre, § 55, and the literature 
there cited. Inasmuch as the Roman and 
Hindu cults of the Manes are equally well 
developed (cf. Schrader Sprachvergleichung* 
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p- 612) we must heed the correspondence of 
Maghé and Lat. Maius, a month also sacred to 
the Manes (Ovid, Faséi, v. 421; cf. the author, 
Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc., July 1894, p. ix.). 


IT.—Latin immanis. 


§ 1. Lewis and Short’s Lexicon gives the 
still current derivation (cf. Lindsay, Lat. 
Lang. p. 339) from in + manus ‘good,’ but de- 
fines 1° as ‘monstrous in size,’ 2° ‘monstrous 
in character.’ Thus the definition and 
etymology are not in accord, and, pace 
Schweizer-Sidler (X.Z. 14, 153), I accept the 

_ definition rather than the etymology, and 
propose instead to connect dmmdanis with 
ingens ‘huge’ and magnus ‘great,’ from a 
base *mghn-, with a primitive Italic gen. 
*mgn-es.> *imindnis with anaptyptic a ; the 
lengthening of the @ was due to association 
with inanis ‘ empty, trivial,’ vesdnus ‘ fierce’ 
(Plaut. 7rin. 826), and the class of adjectives 
in -dno (cf. V. Henry, Gram. Comp.” § 158). 

§ 2. There is difficulty however with the 
phonetics, for the change, primitive Ital. 
gn> Lat. mn, has not yet been generally 
recognized. In Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc. Dee. 
1894, p. li. I have brought together a 
number of examples to support this law. 
Tolerably certain seem to me the following, 
based mainly on variants due to r/n in- 
flexion: (1) wmor ‘water’ (gen. *ugnos) : 
bypos ‘moist’; (2) fluv-ius: flum-en (gen. 
*flug’-nos) ; (3) ruc-tus ‘belching’: rwm-en 
‘throat’ ; (4) fem-ur, gen. fem'nis ‘thigh’ : 
Sk. bah-vis ‘fore-foot’; (5) vom-er ‘plough- 
share’: O.H.G. wag-anso ; (6) omentum 
‘fat’: unguen ‘ointment.’ I have also 
shown there how the surviving cases of gn< 
Aryan gn, may be due in most cases to 
the etymological consciousness. The best 
explanation I could then offer for ignis 
‘fire’ instead of *imnis was rhyming asso- 
ciation with lignum ‘fire-wood.’ To the 
Romans ¢gnis meant ‘lightning’ (cf. Lucret. 
vi. 80), and so was cognate, as they thought, 
with ictus ‘stroke,’ which I take to be 
a pte. to cacére ‘strike.’ Thus in one sentence 
Lucretius (vi. 309-316) uses tgnis and ictus 
three times each in a description of the 
lightning. Further the phrase subicere ignem 
is so common as almost to suggest the figura 
etymologica. Beside fulgoris ictus ‘lightning 

1 The relation of Matus to the name Magius and to 
maior was seen by Aufrecht, K.Z. 1, 231 ; he defined 
Maius as ‘ der wachstum verleihende.’ In the same 
sense Corssen expressed himself (ib. 3, 278 ; 11, 327). 
Grassmann (ib. 16, 171) compared the Tusculan 


Jupiter Maius with Indra Maghdvan. See also 
Ascoli 7b. 17, 274. ; 


stroke’ (ib. vi. 316) stands fulmineus ignis 
(ib. ii, 382).\ Vergil (Aen. x. 177) has 
praesagi fulminis ignes, From a somewhat 
later period Ovid may be cited for Jovis igni- 
bus ictus (Trist. I. iii. 77). Out of this as- 
sociation the abnormal phonetics of ignis can 
be explained. If we bear in mind that the 
Vedic Agni was lightning, it is fair to 
connect the word with ,/aj ‘drive, shoot,’ 
and define as ‘dart, darter’; compare Lat. 
dacere ‘shoot’: ictus ‘stroke of lightning.’ 
If this kinship with ,/aj be correct? then 
Sk. agni, O.Bg. ogni have a- and not o-; in 
Lith. ugnis there has been a deflection in 
the initial vowel ‘caused by usnis ‘ burning 
nettle’: ,/us- ‘burn,’ or we may see in 
ugnis the phonetic continuant of Sk. vdhni, 
a standing epithet of Agni in #.V., and 
later a regular name for fire—in the pre- 
accentual grade tobe sure. The difficulty in 
connecting agni with \/aj- is that the former 
has a ‘ velar,’ and the latter a‘ palatal.’ For 
this condition see above.* 

. § 3. Returning from this digression, I claim 
that if gn> Latin mn be a correct induction 
there is no phonetic obstacle to connecting 
immanis with ingens as above set forth. As 
to signification immanis is like our ‘enor- 
mity,’ German grdsse, taken im malum 
sensum. 


IiI.—Manus ‘ Goon’ ; di Manes. 


§ 1. Among the Romans Varro connected 
manus with mane ‘in the morning.’ Schwei- 
zer<Sidler>(K.Z. 2, 75 compared Sk. mrdu, 
Lat. mollis, rejecting a suggestion of Schwenk 
that manus was a byform of magnus ‘ great.’ 
Ascoli (K.Z. 17, 275,) debates {this same 
etymology for Mdnes as well as manus. For 
the phonetics he compares véna ‘ vein, 
channel’ (Grk. dyerds ‘ canal’) <*veh-na, i.e. 
*veg-na. In Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc. July, 
1894, p. x. I independently made the same 
suggestion for M/dnes, reporting the following 
examples of primitive Ital. gn> Lat. n in 
isolated words: fénum ‘hay’ : dayeiv ‘ eat’ ; 
fenus ‘interest’: Sk. ,/bhaj- ‘share’ ; léno 

2 Cf. Aen. ix. 706: phalarica—fulminis acta 
modo; x. 38 actam nubibus Irim. 

3 T add here another example of this interchange ; 
noting that guata ‘wain’ means in Hesiod ‘ plough- 
carriage’ we can connect para: Secuol apdtpay 
‘plough-frame’ ovis: &potpoy ‘ ploughshare ’ ‘ Hesy- 
chius’ with @xos ‘cart’: ,/vegh- ‘move along.’ [| 
shall have to discuss this question in an article on 
cortex: : cortind. 

4 Cf. also Festus s.v. J/anwos; in carminibus 
saecularibus [%.e. saliaribus] Aelius Stilo significare 
ait bonos. Et inferi di Manes pro boni dicuntur a 
suppliciter eos venerantibus propter metum mortis, 
ut immanes quoque pro valde [non bonis] dicuntur, 
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‘pander’: Aayvés ‘salacious.’ For the 
signification of manus I note the title of 
Jupiter optimus maximus, and the adjective 
magnanimus, comparing also, for the signifi- 
cation, d-peivwy ‘better’: pevos ‘might.’ 
Schwenk also compared pakapes Oeot with di 
manes. Of course if mdnes comes from 
*magnes this last may come from *macnes. 
There is no difficulty in operating in all 
these cases with a suffix -sno, -sni as 
Brugmann does (Gr. ii. § 60, 94). Let him 
who will believe that the Ar yans had words 
in mak- (2.9. pax-pos ‘long,’ Avest. masita 
‘big, tall’), in mag- (Lat. magnus, Grk. 
peéeyas ‘ great’), and in magh- (Sk. mahdént 
‘ great,’ Avest. mazista- ‘ greatest’) without 
isolating for them a common root. ‘To this 
common root, which we may designate by 
*mag®-, paxapes ‘the blessed dead, Idnes 
(<*magsnes) and Sk. Maghd ‘month sacred 
to the Manes’ may be referred. In this 
Bree » Ascoli also expressed himself (/.c. Ate): 

. For manus a derivation from *mag- 
snu- Se phonetics and signification well. 
Paulus (Zpit. Festi s.v. matrem matutam) 
writes: ‘in carmine saliari cerus manus 
intelligitur creator bonus.’ Now if manus 
be not the positive of wmmdnis it may be 
after all mdénus (<*manu-) and capable of 
connection with d-peivwv. Further manus 
may come from *mad-snu, and be cognate 
with Sk. mand-in ‘joyous’ and its kin; or 
it may come from *mat-snu and be cognate 
with Ir. maith? ‘good.’ Still another pos- 
sibility is that in cerus Manus we have the 
divinity corresponding to the German 
Mannus (Tac. Germ. 2), and to the Vedic 
Manu, the primitive ancestor. In this last 
case cerus is possibly an epithet = Umbr. 
cerfe (cf. Biicheler, Umbr. pp. 80, 98), and 
Manus the name. 

§ 3. Touching the root mag*- I have already 
noted that its final consonant shifts from 
‘velar’ to ‘palatal ’(supra I. § 4). Its 
shift k-g-gh was due to consonantal com- 
binations. Thus Sk. makds- is entitled to a 


1 For another less probable etymology of dpelywy 
from *n+ gwen see Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc. Dec. 1895, 
. iii. 
: 2 Stokes (Fick, MWért.4 ti. 199) writes pre-Celtic 
mati-s, matos on the basis of Gallic Mati-donnus, 
Teuto-matos: otherwise the Irish form might be 
referred to *mad-. Bezzenberger adds ‘ patls: péyas. 
Tweés én) Tod Baothews Hesych 2”? JT would correct 
Hesychius to paris (ef. pay Tis /‘ seer’) paryos ete. 
Further glosses are arhp érlaoxomos, em(ntar, 
épeuynths. This parhp has been corrected to 
naoThp, but its genuineness seems to be attested by 
parla: jwaptupia, “for as paptupia is glossed by BovAy- 
cers ‘meaning, signification’ we may define parhp 
and watis by ‘interpreter.’ Note also warlva: pared- 
cat, Cntioa * search,’ 


- Goth. mik-ils. 
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*mak-s-ds (cf. Brugmann Gr, ii. § 132); 
mah-Gn- ‘schnelle’ 


gen. 
I note mak-s-zi ‘schnell’: 


(cf. Grassman, Wort. s.v. 7), and maha-padd 


‘ grosse schritte machend ’ 7.e. ‘swift.’ For 
the variation of g and gh I note the neigh- 
bourhood of nasals, and refer to Noreen 
(Lc. § 51).° In writing the root-vowel as @ 
I follow pax-pés, and mag-nus, not péy-as,! 
But, in favour of the reigning 
vocalic theories the stem may be written 
meg*- with a byform mag”. 

V.—Latin mds ‘ Mate,’ Mars, ‘Gop 
or Wak.’ 


§ 1. A. Weber (X.Z.5 
with Sk. mansa (flesh? ; Benfey Wurzelerw. 
ii. 36 connected with Jiman ‘think,’ and 
manu ‘man’; Leo Meyer (K.Z. 5, 387) re- 
jects Benfey’s explanation in favour of a 


5, 234) compared mds 


problematic ,/m7rs ‘benetzen,’ comparing 
dponv ‘ male’ (Sk. vfsan : ,/vrg ‘benetzen’). 


Froehde (B.L. 7, 126) compares Sk. majjan 
‘marrow.’ 

§ 2. For my part I bélieve that Benfey’s 
comparison is correct in fact. We have to 
reckon with the interchange of s and 2 stems 
with + stems. I cite the following ex- 
amples vdwp, gen. vda-ros (a <2), dat. det 
(*vdeor) ‘ water’; ot@ap-, gen. otGa-ros, Sk. 
udhas ‘udder’; wixap, pyyxos ‘length,’ Sk. 
mahdn ‘ greatness’; Lat. gen. femor-is, nom. 
femus, gen. feminis ‘thigh’; zecwr, decus- 
culum, gen. wra-ros ‘liver’; maius, petfov 
‘greater,’ and other comparative suffixes ; 


Julgor, fulgus, fulmen (mn <g¥n) ‘light- 


ning. These examples may be greatly 
multiplied (cf. Joh. Schmidt, X.Z. 26, 408, 
and Pedersen, 2b. 32, 252). I find the same 
variation in the word for ‘man’: 1° mar- 
cf. Sk. mér-ya ‘young man,’ sip: -a& ; 2° mas- 

Lat. (gen.) mar~is, mas-culus ‘male’ ; 
Sk. mén-u, mdn-us- in gradation, perhaps, 
with dv-yp (<*mn-ep, a syncretic stem 2), 
and with Sk. ndr- (<*mn-er?). In O.Blg. 
mazt L see *masi, that is a contamination of 
the m and s stems.° 


3 T am not myself convinced that gh is prior to g ; 
gh may have been developed from an intervocalic g 
at the end of a syllable plus a ‘ glottal buzz’ before 
the next vowel; cf. Vietor, Germ. Pronune2 p. 57 
and the author, 4m. Jr. Phil. xvi. 23. 

4 T cannot see why poyos ‘ toil’ nwoyepds ‘ toilsome’ 
should not be brought into this group. No authority 
is to be given to the o- of the gloss of Hesychius : 
cuoyepov: oKAnpoy. émiBovAoy, moxOnpdv because of 
his opvyepdv: émimovov—poxOnpoyv—emiBovaoy ete. 
For the signification I note that Cicero not only says 
magnum opus et arduwm, but also magnum est efficere 
ete. ; ef. Od. y. 261 wéya Epyor. 

5 Have we not this treatment of initial mn° in the 
words for ‘name’ ?—ivoua <*mvo-ua [with d for & by 


3° man: 


OS ee ee Oe ee 
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§ 3. We come now to discuss the relation 
of mds and Mars. Cicero (Nat.. De. ii. 67) 
writes : iam qui magna verteret, Mavors ; 
Varro (Z.Z. p. 18, Steph.) writes: Mars ab 
eo quod maribus in bello praeest. These 
definitions are combined by Pott (A.Z. 26, 
205) who interprets by ‘Mares vertens.’ 
Corssen (K.Z. 2, 1) derives from mas-t-. 


L, Meyer (X.Z. 5, 387) compares Sk. marit- - 


‘storm-wind.’ In Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc. July, 
1894, p. vii. I referred Mars along with 
Indra and Ares to the stem ner ‘man,’ with 
a weak stage nr- or yr-, explaining Mars for 
*Nars (observe the name of Neriene, his 
wife, and compare with Sk. indrami) as due 
to popular etymology with mors ‘death,’ 
Subsequently (ib. 1895, p. xviii.) I made a 
comparison of Mars with Sk. marit, indepen- 
dently of L. Meyer’s. Now, howéver, noting 
Homer’s pepores Bporot (B, 285) beside 
Bporos avnp (EK, 361) I would compare Mars 
directly with pépoves, in so far as a stem 
mer- ‘man’ is concerned. It is probable in 
my opinion that Aryan *mmn-er- a contamin- 
ated form of *man- and *mar- gave rise to 
*ner- beside *mar. Thus the Aryan proto- 
type of Mars and Indra may have had a 
double name Mar- or Nar-. Jacobi (K.Z. 31, 
316) also makes indra a cognate of *ner- 
‘man’ <*anro-. His 9- amounts after all to 
a ‘ prothetic’ vowel ; I would write instead 
*mn-ro, for which a Sk. *andra- would be 
expected, and in Avestan we have andra 
beside indra in the manuscripts. I have 
suggested (/.c.) that the initial vowel of 
indra was due to alliteration with the god’s 
frequent epithet ind ‘on-rushing.’ If how- 
ever we may operate with am instead of m, 


assimilation to the following o, cf. Joh. Schmidt, 
K.Z, 32, 370; this assimilation seems to occur only 
with unaccented a-, say from gen. dvduaros], and 
no-men <*mnomen: x/men think; at any rate O. 
Pruss, emmens may be interpreted as mn-mi-, mn- 
being the weakest grade of mné-. This explanation 
will absolve the forms without resorting, as Bartho- 
lomae does, to six grades (B.B. 17, 132). If Cymric 
enw and Armen. anwn allow us to operate with a 
stem in -ven- beside -men, then dv-dévumos ‘nameless’ 
may be dissimilated from *av-év-vy-os ; w is in any 
ease such a lengthening as we see in copérepos (cl. 
infra. vil. § 14). I should myself however take -ujos 
for -vuvos, cf. vévuuvos alternating with vdvupos 
‘nameless’ v being an anaptyptic vowel as in yuv7. 


then indra will be beautifully regular from 
*omn-ro, assuming always, with Jacobi, a 
parasitic d.! 

§ 4. No one ought to feel a difficulty about 
the ¢ of the Latin stem mar-t-. It will 
belong with the -¢- of Sk. yakr-t-, Gk. (gen.) 
yra-t-os, aS well as with the -t- of Sk. 
Marzt.2, That the Maruts were the ‘manly 
ones’ seems to be clear from the use of 
néras (nom.) and naras (voc.) with Maritas 
and Marutas twenty-three and eighteen 
times respectively. It seems to me we shall 
not go amiss therefore in connecting the wv 
of Lat. Mauors with the uw of Marut. I 
assume a stem *maru- like Sk. manu whence 
*Marv-ars by contamination with Jars. 
The historic form Mavors has vo for va just 
as Plautus has vocivus for vacivus ete. (ef. 
Lindsay, Latin Language, pp. 15, 18), and 
has been simplified from *JJarvors like 
Mamers, beside Marmar. 

§ 5. It may not be objected to this identi- 
fication of Mars with Indra that Mars is an 
agricultural god of the spring, for such a 
nature has Indra also who ‘divided the 
brooks according to their order, and in the 
field the plants bearing flowers and those 
with fruits ; relying on him, the farmer puts 
his hand to the sickle’ (Kaegi, The Rigveda, 
translated by Arrowsmith, p. 45). For the 
agricultural character of Indra I further 
cite Paraskara’s Grhya Sutra ii. 13, 1: ‘On 
an auspicious day the harnessing tc the 
plough. Or under (the Naksatra) Jyestha 
(because that rite is) sacred to Indra’ 
(Oldenberg’s translation). 

Epwin W. Fay. 


Lexington, Va. 


1 As to Bezzenbeger’s comparison of OHG. 
entisc, andise ‘ antiquus’ O. E. ent ‘ giant’ <*anta 
(B.B. 1, 342), I can but believe he is operating with 
a loan-word, antiquus. The connection of ideas is 
vouched for by the Biblical phrase: ‘There were 
giants in those days’—the days of yore; cf. Leo 
(Gloss. p. 472) who says of O.K. ent: ‘hat aber 
zugleich den anspielenden Begriff des alten: enta 
geveore ein Werk der Riesen sc. der Vorzeit, der 
Urzeit.’ Our word antic shows cognate meanings. 

2 The -¢- of Sk. mtd, Bporés and of Sk. martya 
‘mortal’ must also be noted. There is doubtless 
ultimate kinship between Spords and avip, the rela- 
tion being probably that of ‘slain’ and ‘slayer.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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CONJECTURES IN THE TEXT OF THE COMICI GRAECI. 


(1) Xudvdys ev Ttwxots Kock i. p. 5. 


«28 A , a , , ’ 
eT l TW TAPLKel TOE TOLVUV KOTTTETOV. 


Read 78 7’ oivov. For the use of wine in 
cooking tdpiyos see Alexis K, ii. 366. 


(2) ’Exdavridns K. i. p. 9. Aspasius Arist. 
Eth. Nicom. 4, 2 ddda Kal ’Exdayridys 
Tahaoratos TOV dpyatwv TounTys: pce: Meya- 
pikns Kopwdi(as aopa Sterpat ai Xvvopat TO 


dpaya Meyapixov sovety, with the variants 
o 


dey joyvvownv and gdjv Tapépxopar axvyn 
zona Meyapikov roujoa. The metre is 
iambic dimeter, as Meineke divined, and the 
variants are adscripts, thus :— 


<p> Meyapions, Kwopwdia, 
<é>s dopa dé chur yoxvvopnv 
TO Opapa <av> Meyapixoy roreiv. 


Notes adseript :—dopa: wodxv. 
€lpLe: TapepXopa. 
YOXVVOLNY : OKVITO. ypa- 
erat kat aioyvvop.a. 


dpapa : motnpa. 


(3) Kparivos év ’ApxiAoxos K. i. p. 11. 
‘Kayo “yap mxovv Myrpoftos 6 ypapparers 


oov avdpi Oelw Kat prrocevordry 
Kat ravt’ aptotw Tov LlaveAAjvwv TpoTw 
Kipove Aurapov yipas ebwxovpevos 

al {/ 2 c ‘\ ‘ 
aiova wavra cuvovatpive: 6 de AuTov 


BéBnxe mportepos.’ 


It would appear that just as karw is given 
in the manuscripts for kaya (Stephanus) in 
the first line, so here arw, @.e. tpdétw, is here 
given in lieu of dyd. That dyds is a poetical 
or dialectical word elsewhere unknown in 
Attic prose or comedy is an argument fatal 
to this conjecture, unless we suppose that 
Cratinus here designates Cimon by some 
title given him by the IlaveAAjvwv orpartos. 


(4) Kpartvos év “ApxiAdxors K. 1. p. 14. 
> / / / bie) / / 
aporwos Kopn Bpvove aty.tas TrEwS. 

Read in ‘metrum Cratineum ’— 

> / 4, e 4, 4) 4, / 

dpodwvos Kopnv GBpivove arysias TAEws. 


That @pdAwa means a kerchief here is 
made probable by the context in Athenaeus 
9, 410 d. where the line is quoted, 


(5) Kparivos év BovkoAos K. i. p. 18. 


Hesychius TTYPTIEPEP XE: Kparivos ard 
diOupapBov év BovkdXors apéapevos, zed 
xXopov ovk eAaBe wept rod apxovtos Eotw ov 
TIT PELs 


Read zip zip eYXEL with Casaubon, and 
correct _Gpédpevos into ap<ma>fdpevos and 
€or ov ATHper Into els TW w HTALpe, ‘an 
expression from a dithyramb which Cratinus 
violently transferred to the “ Herdsmen,” 
when he had been refused a chorus. The 
allusion is to the archon’s criminal relations 
with another man.’ 


(6) Kpartvos év An\idow K. i. p. 19. 
‘YrepBopéovs alOpea tiudvras oredr. 


Read al@pe’ aywotvras orepyn. In Hat. 
4, 33, Bekk. Anecd. 355; Suidas s.v. oreda- 
vwots the word used is koui~ew. Apparently 
in Cratinus the speaker is an Ionian who 
uses the Ionic equivalent for copie. 


(7) Kpartvos ev An\uaow K. 1. p. 20. 


” \ \ a € 23 4 > / 
eppacle mpos THVv ynv, 00 HoKapile Karérapoe. 


The words zpos tHv yjv have no business 
here. They are adscript to a reading epaée. 


(8) Kparivos év AvovycaAcEdvdpw: K 1. p. 24. 
aToAnv O€ 61) Tiv’ EvyeTovOoporppacor. 


Read orodiy dé 8) tiv’ ix’; é’ 00d’ 6 “pot 
dpacwv ; ‘Is there still no one to tell me?’ 
(9) Kpartvos év Apareériow K. 1. p. 27. 


SIN 


TOV Kepkvdva Q ehOev amomarovvT él Tots 


Aaxavots ebpov arérvisa. 


Read tov Kepxvova téws evarroratotvta Tots 
Adkwow cipov drexviéa. The éri was inserted 
when the év got attached to the réws. For 
Adxwves corrupted to some part of Adyavov 
ep. Scholia to Arist. Lys. 983, 1248. 
Cercyones is an apt nickname for Pericles 
as breaking into the Athenian treasury to 
provide the dixactucov, ete. See Scholia to 
Arist. Wub. 508. 


10) Kparivos év Apazrériow K. i. p. 30. 
p p P 


Adprova tov ov Bpotav 
Undos Svvarar pArcyupa deirvov pilwv dieipyew. 


er ee 


EE ee 
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viv 0’ atOus épvyyavet 
, x Wa ‘ / 7 r be BY 4, 
Bpvxe yap drav 76 Tapdv, TplyAy O€ KAY paxolTo. 


Read Aduruva @ ov ov Bporav, ‘quem 
mortalium non.’ The Yjdos prcyuvpa would 
seem to be a pebble made very hot and given 
to Lampon in lieu of an olive. Perhaps 
tpiydy is a corruption of Tpixxy, ze. ‘the 
Faculty.’ 


(11) Kparivos év Madaxois K i. p. 43. 
tis Gp épavTa pw oldev, @ Tyjourn ; eyo 7okAH 


xo" 


” N = 0) \ > \ , 
OLOJLA.L yop be1oEV OUTWS POPOV ELVQL KGL KEVOYV. 


Read ep rodAy cxoA7. 


(12) Kparivos ev Nowos K i. p. 52. 


xpvator orevdwv yéypade Tots deat met Sidovs. 


Read 


xpvoide 
orevou, avaypaed, Tois Sper meetv SiSov. 


Apparently the Registrar, fearing that his 
occupation is likely to die, has gone to the 
temple of Aesculapius to pray for its 
restoration to health. 

W. G. RuTHERFORD. 


THE MINOR WORKS OF XENOPHON. 


(Continued from Vol. X. p. 294.) 


III. THe Hero. 


Howpen’s edition of the Hiero (1883) is 
careful and serviceable like his edition of 
the Oeconomicus. I have not seen anything 
of later date, except Hartman’s Avnalecta. 

1, 1. Kat zota tatr’ éoriv, epy 6 ‘Tépwr, 
dota On éya BeAtuov ay eideinv God oi'Tws OVTOS 
copod avépos. 

So the MSS. of this dialogue, while 
Stobaeus has ézota éyw. Cobet reads droit’ 
iv eyo BéAriov cideiyv, proceeding on the 
common confusion of ¢v and 67. But drove 
after zota seems awkward and I suggest 
doubtfully zota ratr’ eoriv; edn 6 ‘Tepwv 
moia On eyo Pédtiov dv eidetnv x.7.X. 
corruption of ota to omota may seem 
unlikely, but é7otav appears for zoiay in 
Eur. Bacch. 663. 

1, 4. We need a participle to govern ra 
ddpodic.a, unless indeed we should read rots 
adpodiciors, and the context shows that its 
general meaning must be not ‘doing’ but 
‘enjoying’ or ‘feeling.’ It was therefore 
some such word as aiobavopévous or rao xov- 
tas. It seems to have been lost before 
Stobaeus quoted the passage. 

1, 14. «i rots Gedpact pecoventetre. 

Cobet reads «i év rots 6. with Stobaeus, no 
doubt rightly. Cf. 11 e& ots...dedpacr... 
cipioxw peiovertodvtas: 27 &v ® oadéotata 
pevovexroopev: 29: 2,2. But for the same 
reason we must read in 19 dore kav (not 


Kal) TO xpove THs HSovns pecovextet. (Athe- 
naeus 144 E quotes it with xai.) In 18 on 


the other hand, dote tavty mpotov TH 

evppootvy Tis eAmidos pevovextodat TOV idiwTGr, 

it seems unnecessary to add ev. The prin- 
NO. XCIII. VOL. XI, 


ciple is this. When the dative expresses 
that in respect of which, the sort of thing 
in which, one person is at an advantage or 
disadvantage as compared with another, év 
is needed. Where the dative expresses the 
thing or amount by which, that is to say, is 
an ordinary dative of measurement, ev is 
not used. Now the pleasure of hope in 18 
is not a thing of which, or in respect of 
which, the tyrant has less than private men, 
for of this particular kind of hope he has 
none at all. They are better off than he is 
by this hope, i.e. by the whole amount of it 
which they have, for there is none on his 
part to be subtracted when the balance is 
struck. He is worsted in some things and 
by (the whole of) others. 
1, 15. Kat ré oter ey, 
Kakas evppatvev, dtav €id7 


‘\ ‘\ / 
Tous pi) A€yovTas 
Tis Tapos OTL ot 


CuwrOVvTEs OTOL TAaVTES KAKOVOL EloL TO 
TUPAVVE ; 
nw / ° 
Is 76 tvpdvvm an adscript? It seems 


awkward, considering that tis in «idy tes 1S 
the tyrant himself. Cf. the omissions 
suggested below in 2, 15 and 6, 1. 

1, 23. "AXXo te ovv ole, Edy O ‘Tépwv. Tatra 
ra edéopara evar 7) padraKys Kal dobevovorns 
tpudy Wuxns exOvpnpara. 

Holden follows Cobet in omitting 7a, so 
as to make édécpara a predicate. But 
this is clearly wrong, for, taking it that 
way and making aAXo tu ole ‘don’t you 
think?’, we can make no sense of what 
follows without understanding 7 as = padXov 
7, Which is unwarrantable. Nor does 
Xenophon appear ever to use the Platonic 
interrogative aGAAo te not in connection with 
an 7 The obvious meaning is the right 

C 
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one: ‘do you think they are anything else 
than’ ete. Hartman is probably right in 
changing émiupjpara to evOvpypara, ‘de- 
vices,’ a word which Xenophon uses several 
times and which is certainly supported here 
by copiopara immediately following and 
pNXavywara Pe eceding. 

1, 27. mpa@rov pev yop ydyos 6 pev €x 
peilovov...kiddurros doxet etvat...devtepov 8 
ex Tov dpotwv: 6 8 ék tov dhavrotépwv Tavy 
UTYLOS TE Kal AxpnaTos vowileTar. 

devrepov should be devtepos. The word 
does not really correspond to mp@tov pev, as 
some copyist fancied, but to «dAAuros and 
rdavu atysos. If we read devtepov, we have 
no predicate. 

1, 28. 76 roivuy tupavve, av pn Eevnv yin; 
GVAYKN EK [LELOVOY YOfLEtv. 

Read yapy for yun, for there is no sense 
-in saying ‘unless he Aas married a foreign 

woman. It is perhaps not sufficiently 
understood that an aorist subjunctive 
following a conjunction or a relative pro- 
noun eS dv yypy, ete.) invariably has this 
sense of an action completed. Goodwin 
(M. and T. § 90) hardly states the rule 
strongly enough, and among other things 
his readers might suppose that it held good 
with évedav, but not with drav. I believe 
there is no word or case of any kind to 
which it does not apply. ‘The obvious sense 
here is ‘he must marry beneath him, unless 
he marries a foreigner,’ and this requires 
yapn. For a like reason it is plain that in 
Plat. Phaedr. 256 E oporrepovs epwros xapw 
oTav yevovtat ylyveobar we should read dray 
ylyvevTa.. 

1, 38. 9 padtor av dvvwvra should 
be 7 av padtora dvvwvta. "Av cannot 
in an ordinary way be separated from its 
relative by anything but a small particle, 
e.g. pev or yap. Frogs 259 does not author- 
ise such a use in prose. 

2,3. adda TO pev TAOS TdV avOpwToV, O 
Spovidy, eLaratacba id ths Tvpavyidos ovdev 
Tt Oavpalo: parla yap 6 oxAos pow doxet 
dogalew Spav Kat evdaipovas Twas elvar Kal 
dOXLlovs. 

Read 70 pev <r0> 7A Gos. 
ovv TO mAnOos epi TovTov AeAnGEvat...ov 
Gavpatw: and cf. 8, 1. Both articles are 
needed. There is an error here in the use 
of pada, which it is not difficult to correct. 
As the Greek stands, it must be joined 
either with doxet or dogdgew. pada is but 
seldom joined to a verb, as comparatively 
few verbs contain a suitable idea, and is not 
always really joined to it even when it 
stands next to it. Thus in Cyrop. 6, 1, 36; 
Kal pada doxodvtes povipovs ctvar, Liddell 


So in 5 70 pev 


and Seott are wrong in joining pada with 
doxovvtas: it goes with povipovs. pada, 
mavv, ete. are constantly separated from the 
words they qualify. With doxet or doéalew 
para might be joined, but it makes here 
very indifferent sense. The strength of the 
belief is nothing to the point. I conjecture 
that some such “adverb as eins should be 
inserted in the sentence, probably, but not 
necessarily, after pada yap; that will 
restore meaning to the words. Hiero says 
‘T am not surprised at the mass of men 
being imposed upon by tyranny, for the 
common people seem to me to judge of 
men’s condition very foolishly by externals 
only’ (épar). 

In the next §, where he goes on, ‘ what 
does surprise me is that the same mistake 
should be made by men like yourself, who 
are supposed to use your judgments and 
not merely your eyes (ipas... ot Su TH)S 
yvopns Ocaabar Soxetre xadhiov 7 dia TOV 
6pbarApov ta zpaypata), for KadAvov read 
parXov. 

2, 7. ely pev eipyvn doKEL peyo. dyabov... 
TAUTNS ehdxuorov Tous TUpavvoLs peteaT wy” 0 83 
TOAEMOS MEY KAKOV, TOTOV TAELaTOV jLEpos Ot 
TUpavvo. petexovow.  Cobet ci d€ wddAepnos 
with Stobaeus. Perhaps 6 6€ zoAeuos «i 
peya xaxov. I suspect the first words are 
not right either, but should run either «i 
peev % eipyvyn or y pev eipyvy ei. If Cobet is 
right, then read «i pev eipyvy, omitting 77. 

2, 12-14. Dr. Holden is, I think, wrong 
in taking 6 (ot) é& tats wodeo. to Mean 
‘citizens.’ 6 (the singular) év rats roXdeor 
would be an extraordinary expression, and 
the antithesis to r’pavvos hardly necessitates 
this way of understanding it. We have to 
understand oAenos and wéAcuou. TovTwr 
Tov ToA¢guwy in § 12 has on Dr. Holden's 
theory no construction at all. 

15. The second rovs rodeutovs should 
be omitted. Cf. on 1, 15. 

4, 3. woXtrar yap Sopodopodter k.7.X. 

Read <oi> zodtrac with Stobaeus. of 
has been absorbed in the last letters of aévac 
preceding. 

4, 11. ot tipavvor roivey dvayKkacovrat 
mrelota ovAGv adikws Kal tepa Kal advOpurovs 
dua TO... 7pordeto Oar xpyatuv. 

Read <ra> wdetora. ta has been ab- 
sorbed ina similar way. At least this seems 
to me more probable than that wA¢ctora agrees 
with tepa. 

6, 2. éyo yap ovvav yAtKudtaLs 77ddpevos 
7O0MEVOLS €fL0L. 

éot is an adscript and should be expelled 
from the text, unless we think épov épdcav 
€.00, ExOv Exodoay aityv, OY drwy drovTa a7’ 


“sf 
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avtov would be endurable. dreorépnpat pev 
Tov Hodopevwy €uoi in 3 is another matter. 

6, 10. ore wepi Eavtdv hoffotvra Kat b7rep 
bpov. 

Probably <xai> izep éavrav. 

6, 16. Kal TadXa YE KT] PaTO, 6oa xarera 
pev Xproepo. 8 éorlv, dpoiws aravra urret pev 
TOUS KEKTILEVOUS, Aue? b€ aradAatropEevovs. 

There is evidently something faulty in 
the last words, but Cobet’s change of 
dmadXatrowevovs to dmad\datTopeva seems 
hardly an improvement, leaving as it does 
a very unsymmetrical sentence. Perhaps 
the illustration Hiero has just given may 
help us to see what we want. He has 
taken his illustration from a _horse—ei 
ayaflos pev ein, poPepos dé py avyKertov 71 
Toon, xaderOs pev av Tis aiTov azoKTetvEle 
(azroxretvat MSS.) dia tiv apetyv, yaderas 6é 
Cavtt xparo, etAaBovpevos pin Te avyKEerToV €V 
Tois Kwvdvvors épyaontat. His owner, that is 
to say, would not like to kill him and would 
not like to use him. Then, generalising the 
matter, Hiero goes on: kal TdAXa ye KTypLaTo. 
...dnowws aravta AuTEL pev <xpwpevovs> Tovs 


KexTynpevous, Avret b€ awadXatropevors. The 
turn is like that of Lucan ix. 200 duvit 
sumpta ducem, iuvit dimissa potestas. The 


same meaning might be got, but I think 
less well, by simply omitting tovs. 
7, 11. ovre aGdAos peév 67 oddeis muroTE Ex 
elvar TUpavvioos aeiro, OoTEp ATak exTHTATO. 
domep is quite out of place here. Read 
dotts. Soin the Anights 1385 :— 


¥ : ‘\ 4 / ‘ > , 
EXE VUV ETL TOUTOLS TOUTOVL TOV dkAadiav 
CaN 4 LA + / 

Kal Talo evopxnV, OoTrEp ciceL TOVOE GOL, 


do7ep Should, so far as I can see, be dots. 
doris with the future=qui with the sub- 
junctive (final) in Latin: there is no such 
use of dovep and its regular meaning is 
unsuitable here. 

8, 5. GAN emorye boxe? Kat ex Pedy TY Tus 
Kal Xapis ouprapemer Gar avopt 4, apXovT: py yap 
6tt kadAlova wrovet avdpa, GAAG Kal Tov adTov 
tovrov KaAAio Oewpcba Te OTav apyn 7) OTav 
idwwrevy k.T-X. 

The sense here is imperfectly expressed, 
unless we _ read jot avopa 
<dvopos>. 

8, 9. Kat OTay YE TAXOUS KaLpOS Tapacth n 
meln 7 Kata Oddarrav e€oppacbar, ovK émitper- 
TEOV TOIS Padloupyovc. 

Probably we should read <dia> taxovs, to 
be taken of course with efoppacOa. Sturz 
however does not give any instance of dia 
Taxous 10 Xenophon. Possibly rayéus. 

9, 7. émdoty should be éridid0/m. All the 
parallel verbs are presents, 


kadXAtova 


11, 7. add’ éyw coi pups o ‘Tepor, ™pos 
adXous Tpootatas TOKEwY TOV ayava elval, Ov 
eav ov evdarpovertarav Tiv ToAW HS TpooTa- 
Teves Tapexys, «0 ever viKOv KadXiotw Kal 
peyadompercstatw tav ev avOpwros aywvic- 


pate. 
For «& éce Canter’s «3 icf is often 
adopted. Cobet however condemns the 


alteration, saying ‘requiritur in apodosi 
futurum et éce. sanum est; ev videtur ex 
lacuna superesse pro ecddaiuwv evel, evKXee- 
otatos éce aut simile quid’ (sic). I think 
both ése and icf are probably right and 
would read ed toOu €vet 6 vik@v or eve ed toh 
6 vwov. The future is certainly necessary 
(cf. Ages. 9, 7) and Canter should at least 
have read ed icf vikyowv. ed tof occurs in 
the last sentence of the book: kav ratra 
TOVTA Tons, «0 lot TdvTwv Toy év avOpwros 
KGANLCTOV Kal PAKAPLWTATOV KTHLA KEKTHOEL, 
where the words favour, I think, my reading 
here. Cf. also 7, 10. é€ce vixdv seems a 
doubtful expression: I would read 6 vxér, 
and make the construction dv...€ce 6 viKdr. 
Cf. Apol. Socr. 29 érdtepos jyav Kat ovp- 
opwtepa Kat Kaddiw eis Tov det xpdovoy 
dua@émpaktat, ovTds eort kat 6 vukov. In Eur. 
Bacch. 975 6 vixnowv & éya Kai Bpdp.os eorar 
Wecklein must, I think, be right in reading 


éovt. Either word may be future, but not 
both. 
i es ov TUMPAXOVS povov GAA Kal 


T pOpLdXOUS Kal mpoOvpovs 6 bpens av. Read xai 
<rovtovs> mpobfvpous. The adjective zpo- 
6povs cannot be coupled with the substan- 
tive mpopaxous. Of course the first «ad is 
not parallel to the second, but looks back to 
ov |L0voV. The point of kal <rovtouvs> zpo- 
@povs is given in 6, 11. Heindorf and 
Cobet omit the second Kal, and possibly that 
is better than adding rovrovs. 


IV. Tae HipparcuHicus, 


1, 3. éxyeAnréov 8 dus edypyoto dow (oi 
immot): ot yap ad amreBels Tots ToAEuLoLs MAANOV 
7 Tos Piro Tuppaxovor. 

The v./. edwreiBets for evxpyoror has much 
to recommend it, for evxpyoro: is too vague 
a word here. Many things besides docility 
go to make up edxpyoria or serviceableness. 
Perhaps, however, we might adopt evrewrox, 
which Xenophon uses below in 9, 3 as a 
sort of mean between the two words and 
accounting better for the mistake. 

3, 3: Ser yap preTagy TOW OTOLW TOU irmrov 
EKAOTOV oxew (ro ddpv). 

There is no propriety in the aorist here. 
Read éyew. The two words are often 
confused, 

Og 
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4,12, er 0€ ra pev kpurras éxovte duAakds 
K.T.A. 

I can see nothing in the text or in the 
writer’s mind to justify this pév. In 7, 1 
there is another (imdpxovor pév) which 
seems, as indeed does the whole sentence, 
somewhat strange, but perhaps a meaning 
can be found for it. 

5, 8. Odrav trois évavriois mpdypata Kat 
doxodias muvOdvwvrat. 

Cobet would insert ovcas after doxodéas, 
Madvig (Adv. Crit. i. p. 360) dvra after érar. 
ovra after mpaypyara would perhaps fall out 
most easily. 

6, 5. dws édpHor tov dpyovta Suvdapevov... 
Kal ar 0xOwv karatpew. 

kataipew is used of birds alighting and 
ships putting into port, but is quite 
inappropriate for a horseman on a slope. 
Madvig has made the grotesque suggestion 
of xatappetv, as though one man on horseback 
could be said to stream down a hill. 
xatatpew can hardly represent anything but 
kataBatvey (kataBatvew— xataiveey — xaral- 
pew) or possibly xatabety. Kardéyew would 
probably not be used of riding down. 

7, 4. kat yap dpovycews Set odds mpds 
Tous ToD metovs Kut TdApns, Smdre KQLpOS 

, 
TOPATEC OL. 

émote With the optative seems strange 
here after det. Should we not read ei wore? 

8, 5. «i dé Tus vomiler ToAAG exew TpdypaTA, 
ci oUTw dejoe dokeiv TH immucny, K.T-d. 

Cobet reads 76AN’ <dv> éyew. I should 
prefer egew. So in 9, 8 émPovdetovor pev 
aXAyjrors of evavrior, dAtydkis b& toacr Tas eXel 
Ta emtPovevdpeva. (where Xenophon is 
speaking of the uncertainty of the future, 
as tpoonpatvovor shows) we should alter éye 
to ee. In the first section of the Iept 
‘I7muxqs Cobet has himself corrected é&adec- 
gopev to éfadeivouev, and the alteration of 
future to present is a blunder which copyists 
have constantly fallen into. 

8, 12. cis ra toadrd pyue word Kpetrrov 
civat GAlyous 1) TavTas Tpocdyew, Tods pEévTOL 
direvheypévous Kat Urmovs Kal avdopas Tovs 
KpQTLOTOUS. 

For rots pévto. we must read tovrovs 
pevrot. The tov has been accidentally written 
once instead of twice. 

9, 1. ratra dé dvayryveoKew pev Kat ddvyaxes 
dpket, woueiv b€ 70 wapatvyxdvov del airG Set. 

The antithesis is not exactly between 
some things to be read and other things to 
be done, for in that case we should rather 
have kai tadra pev avayryvecke, but between 
reading the precepts and applying them in 
practice. Perhaps, therefore, we might 
write zrouiy b€ <mpos> 76 TapatuyxXavoy 


(Thue. i. 122, 2) or. <xard>, Madvig 
proposes to write évvoety for zovety, but I see 
no advantage in that. 


V. De Re Equestri. 


1, 2. dorep yap oikias ovdev oeAos av etn, 
ei TA GVW TAaVY KANG ExoL, pa) VTOKELLEVWV OLWY 
det OepedAiwv, ovrw Kal immov modcmuornpiov 
ovdev av ddedos ely, 080’ ei TAAAA TavTA ayaba 
€xol, KakOvous 6’ En. 

Cobet, objecting not without reason to 
the latter part of this, suggests ovdev dy 
Oedos ein, ci TUALA pev TavTa ayaba Exot, 
kaxovous 0 ey. I would add to this that 
the oid€ thus ousted belongs to the earlier 
part of the sentence, which is imperfect 
without it; <otd’> ei ra dvw wavy Kara €xou. 

1, 3. worepoy ai OmAai ciow tral [7H 
tarrewvat| kat umpoobev Kai dmicbev 7) xapndai 
at O€ Tareval K.T.A. 

So Dindorf, recognising that razewai is a 
gloss on xapyAai. Then we ought also to 
read ai d€ xauyAat, not ai dé tarewwat. 

1, 17. There are some signs by which you 
can tell with fair certainty how a young 
horse will develop: ei 8€ ties aigavopevor 
petaBadXAovow, opws otto Oappodyres Soxipud- 
Couper. 

The optative here is a solecism. It may 
be put zvight by adding ay, as in the sentence 
before, or by reading doximagwmev, or in 
other ways. The first seems the most 
likely to be right. 

2, 1. A young man ought eveéias Te 


eripeXciobar THS €avToD Kal immiKns 7) emurta- 
pevn ndy immaler Oar pederav. 
Perhaps for immuys we should read 


something like immu«ny <i) parOdvew> 7). 
The alternative in the text points to this. 
The repeated 7» may have caused the 
omission. 

4, 4. Does not peépos want a tu? 

5, 10. ob pOaver te eEayopuevos 6 tmmos Kal 
x.t.\. Dindorf and Sauppe retain the re, 
which Zeune and Schneider saw to be 
impossible, The common confusion of te 
and ye seems to have taken place here. 

6, 3. ék tAayiov 8 av tis mpocwy aBdaBe- 
otata pev éavta, Treiota 8 av irrm Sivacto 
xpnoba. 

When Madvig proposed Adora for rXA€tora, 
he forgot that Awwy, A@oTos, etc. are not 
used in pure Attic prose nor in Xenophon, 
except in one or two set phrases, such as 
AGov kat dpevov and ® Awore. ActoTa, 
however, does seem wrong, and perhaps we 
should read pacra. (Herwerden xé\dwwra.) 
nro should be <ra> nT. 

6, 14. kat drav d€ tromrevoas 7 6 UrTos jaa) 
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€Oe\n pos TovTO Tpocrévat, OiddoKey Set OTL od 
dewa eorl, padiota pev ovv immw evkapdio: «i 
d€ pip arTopevov aiTov Tod dewod SoKodtvToS 
eval Kal TOV immov Tpaws poo ayovra. 
Schneider must be right in suggesting od 
devov for od dea, unless we are to read ov 
dewa éot! <ta& Towatra>: but he is quite 
wrong about imzw eixapdiw. He translates 
it ‘not alarming, especially for a courageous 
horse,’ but supposes the words to be an 
interpolation and sets about entirely re- 
casting the sentence in a most arbitrary 
way. Ur7w eixapdio, if right, is (as Dindorf 
takes it) an instrumental dative. The rider 
is to pacify his horse, if possible, by means 
of another horse, which approaches the 
object without fear or hesitation: if not 
that, then by the other means. The dative 
is like those in Thue. 1, 25, 4. Kopw@iw avdpi 


mpoxarapxopevor Tov tepOv: Herod. 7, 191, 2 
KaraeioovTes yono. TO aveww: Eur. Heracl. 
392 otk dyyéAouwe Tovs evavtiovs bpav. This is 
certainly the meaning, but possibly we have 
lost a word or two. 

7, 2. Kat pyde (or pare) seems wrong. 
Read pndé or Kat px). 

8, 1. Add 6€ after érevdyep. 

10, 15. S26 pev tod xadwod miecGels, io de 
Tov 6ppav onpavOyjvar eyeiperar. ‘ Leunclavius 
corrigere tentabat scribendo wiéLetar vel 
mrecOers Avwetrac’ Schneider. It is 
plain, I think, that some verb is omitted 
after mcobeis. 

12, 6. For zpooGerac read zpooGeréat, al. 
We have ddaiperéov immediately before and 
similar or equivalent forms all through the 
chapter. 

H. RicHarps. 





ON SOME PASSAGES OF XENOPHON’S OZLCONOMICUS AND HELLENICS 


16 eas as YE 


Mr. Pratr’s dliscellanea (Classical Ke- 
view, Nov. 1896, p. 381), deal with several 
points which interest me considerably. The 
first is his difficulty about the use of eyo for 
‘anybody.’ Mr. Platt thinks it strange that 
éy» does not mark contrast between myself 
and someone else. This difficulty appears to 
rest in the first instance upon a double 
misconception. In the first place the inser- 
tion of the personal pronoun ought not to 
be expected to import such a contrast. In 
other. cases it only marks a stress which 
English would give differently, eg. cadds ob 
movov ‘and you were right.’ Secondly, such 
a contrast in the present case would be 
meaningless. What is the contrast to 
‘ Anybody’? ‘ Nobody,’ I presume. There is 
indeed one situation in which éy can convey 
a contrast. ‘This is when J forms one mem- 
ber of an ideal pair, the other member being 
you. Thus in Plato, Theaetetus 175 C in an 
instructive phrase ékByvai éx Tod ‘Ti éyw ce 
adiK® 7) VU epe,’ eis oxeWw adrys SiKatocvrys TE 
Kat aouxias and in the first of the passages 
quoted from the Respublica Atheniensiwm (i. 
§ 11). Elsewhere the presence or absence 
of emphasis, as hinted above, alone decides 
where the pronoun is to be inserted or 
omitted. Emphasis, emphasis distributed 
through the sentence in Hnglish, compels the 
éyo in Demosth. Philippics 3, § 17; for De- 
mosthenes’ text is that hostile preparationsare 
acts of hostility, and éyd...éuor give, though 


[See Vol. Y. p. 381.] 


more skilfully, the effect of the English 
italics. Respublica Ath. ii. §$ 11, 12 is how- 
ever no example as is seen on full quotation 
Kal €y@ pev ovdey movav ex THS ys TavTa 
TavTa €xw dua THV Oadarrav GNA dE OVOE 
peta woXvg dvo TovTwy exer. The speaker 
clearly identifies himself with Athens ; and 
so Belot takes the passage. The explanation 
of the usage which Mr. Platt quotes ‘ eyo 
means anybody, myself for example,’ appears 
to invert the order of development. The / 
in such cases means ‘I, and, since I am 
typical, anybody.’ It may be worth adding 
that outside Greek too both the use of the 
first person and the insertion of a pronoun 
have provoked comment. Thus in Lucan 7, 
768 one MS. and more than one editor read 
putes for putem. And Madvig, Lat. Gr. 
§ 370 obs. notes the rarity of the insertion 
of tw when this pronoun is indefinite. Ovid, 
Met. 4, 399 has a bearing on the present 
discussion ‘tempusque subibat | quod tu nec 
tenebras nec lucem dicere posses.’ The éu 
means ‘ you cowld not call it night, you cowld 
not call it light,’ or, to change the form of 
the expression somewhat, ‘20 one could call 
it either.’ 

Xenophon, Oeconomicus ii. 15. Mr, Platt 
appears to be right in reading another 
nynodpny for nyayov ; but it is unnecessary 
to suggest that it is ‘impossible to account 
scientifically for the corruption.’ zjyayov 1s 
only a marginal explanation of #yyodpny, nor 
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is it in the least surprising that it has 
ousted it. 

Vili. 2 GAAG yap, epyv eyd, TovTwv ob ov 
aitia, GAN’ éyw od Takas cor Tapedwka Tov xp] 
exaora KeioOar Orws €157 5 Orou Te det TLHEvaL 
Kat orobev AapBavew. I am afraid Mr. Platt 
has condemned himself to lecture on the 
Oeconomicus a third time. For eidjs we 
should read yoes. This idiom, though un- 
doubtedly rare in Xenophon, is not a dzaé 
Neyopevov as Weber, Hntwickelungsgeschichte 
a. Absichtssdtze II. p. 83, followed by Goodwin, 
Moods and Tenses § 333, supposes. aa 
besides Anab. 7, 6, 23, it occurs in Cyr. 1, 
6, 40 va—ovvéder as Hug rightly reads with 
the best MSS. 

xii. 17 Kai tode pou tapatpemopevos Tov 
Noyou Tepi TOV TaLdevopEvw eis THY erYLEheLAY 
dyAwoov wept Tod wadeverOar ei olov Te eat 
dpeAy adrov ova GAXovs mrovety ewipedets. We 
might perhaps prefer zaidevovros to the 
infinitive if we had been writing the passage 
ourselves, but as Mr. Platt allows that 
mavoevey could be ‘digested,’ the passive 
infinitive is not a much greater strain on the 
system. If translated ‘the training re- 
ceived ’ it appears to give a better antithesis 
to waidevonevwv than the active. And there 
is a tendency in Xenophontic Greek to use 
the passive infinitive where older and more 
correct Greek has the active. Just above 
Xenophon has dadvvaros rawWeverGar, which 
may be contrasted with ddvvatos katavonoar 
Plato, Phaed. p. 90 D. 

xix. 9. Why should not aAcoves yap av 
ot 6pOadrpoi kara yns «lev be translated ‘ For 
thus would the suckers be below the earth 
in greater numbers’? Mr. Platt would tie 


the Greek article down too tightly. So in 
Eur, Andy. 1231 IInAcid, x¢pw cdv tov mapos 
vuppevpatwv where it has only to be observed 
that rév répos is a qualification of cav. The 
traditional reading, rightly explained by 
Hermann in Paley’s note, is not only cor- 
rect but more subtle, while the position of 
go. separating xdpw from rév mapos would 
require some justification. 

I will conclude with a passage of the 
Hellenics of the same writer which has suf- 
fered very hardly at the hands of scholars. 
In the speech of Critias against Theramenes, 
Xen, /ell. ii. 3, 31, occur these words o0ev 
oynTov [yap] Kal k6Bopvos errucaetrou Kal Yop 6 
KoGopvos Gp|LOTTeL pev Tois TooW dppoTepos 
doxet, droBAérer 8 ax dpdotepwv. The last 
sentence is generally condemned as spurious, 
But why any one should have written any- 
thing so meaningless as its second half no 
one has vouchsafed to explain. Critias is 
making it his business to show that Thera- 
menes has earned his nickname of reversible 
boot. That boot and statesman shift their 
place from side to side is an obvious point 
of resemblance, but there is a less obvious 
one. It is given in § 32 ov dé bia TO evpera- 
Bodos etvat wA€lorous pev etaitios ef e€ OALyov 
dro\wAévat wActotous 6 éx Onpokpatias bo 
tov BeAtwvov. What is analogous to this 
in the conduct of the reversible boot? 
Obviously that it takes the skin off both 
feet, GtoA€meEL am dudotepwv. Compare 
Eur. Cycl. 237 (where it has been corrupted 
to dmofAiew) paotiyi tT & TO vaToVv 
dmoNewew ober. 

J. P. PostGate. 


CRITICAL NOTES ON CICERO DE ORATORE I. 


1, 1 si infinitus forensium rerum labor et 
ambitionis occupatio decursu honorum, etiam 
aetatis flexu constitisset 


Those that have felt a difficulty in the 
bare etiam here seem to me to be in the 
right. The turn oh phrase employed by 
Q. Cicero de petit. 2, 9 cum semper natura, 
tum etiam aetate iam quietum, may help us 
to the restoration of the passage in the de 
orat. to: etiam aetatis <iam> flexu con- 
stitisset 


3, 11 vere mihi hoc videor esse dicturus : 
ex omnibus eis qui in harum artium liberal- 


issimis studiis sint doctrinisque versati mini- 
mam copiam poetarum egregiorum exstitisse ; 
atque in hoc ipso numero, in quo perraro 
exoritur aliquis excellens, si diligenter et ex 
nostrorum et ex Graecorum copia comparare 
voles, multo tamen pauciores oratores quam 
poetae boni reperientur. 


Cicero is dealing with the question : Why 
have there been more distinguished men in 
every other field than in oratory? In order 
to the proper treatment of this question 
he first shews that there have been more 
distinguished men in every other field. In 
the artes maximae, represented by the 
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general and the statesman, the case is beyond 
cavil (2, 7-8). But the comparison of the 
orator with the general or with the states- 
man may be objected to as unfair, on the 
ground that the orator should be classed 
rather with scientists and men of letters. 
The comparison is therefore restricted to the 
latter sorts (2, 8). It is hard to count the 
eminent philosophers (2, 9). The mathema- 
ticians of renown are not few (3, 10): the 
same holds good of those that have devoted 
themselves to musica and of the grammatici 
(3, 10). Then follows the sentence quoted 
above. This contains the climax and the 
conclusion of the comparison. The gist of 
it is this: Among those that deal with 
reconditae artes and litterae (cf. 2, 8) the 
poets constitute the class that has the 
smallest number of distinguished represent- 
atives: and there are fewer good orators 
than good poets. But can it be for a 
moment supposed that Cicero would con- 
clude so clear and simple an argument as 
this in the way in which our MSS. tell us 
he has? Let us look at the second half of 
the sentence quoted, beginning with atque 
in. ‘And in this very number, in which 
very@rarely does anyone rise to eminence, 
if you will make a careful comparison, 
including both Greeks and Romans, you 
will yet find much fewer good orators than 
good poets.’ The words in hoc ipso numero 
(with the appended relative clause, of which 
more anon) are obviously=in hac minima 
copia poetarum egregiorum, and the words 
multo—reperientur therefore include the 
orators in the special class with which they 
are contrasted and compared. Dr. Sorof 
represents those that would accept the text 
as it stands and assume an anacoluthon. 
The words in hoe ipso numero are = in 
poetarum ipsorum numero (a sense which a 
careful reading of the passage ought to 
show that they can not bear), and multo— 
reperientur is “ ein durch Zwischensatz ver- 
anlasstes Anakoluth, statt: multo tamen 
plures egregui reperientur, quam sunt oratores 
bont, welches um so erklirlicher ist, als dem 
Cic. fortwaihrend die paucitas oratorum egre- 
giorum vorschwebt.” But even if we disre- 
gard the misinterpretation of in hoc ipso 
numero, can we suppose that Cicero would 
draw his conclusion so carelessly? The 
conjecture of Stangl (see Sorof’s Avitischer 
Anhang) that the words et oratorum are to 
be inserted between poetarum and egregi- 
orum in the former half of the sentence 
merely appears to bring relief. The logical 
flaw of including one of the two classes 
compared in the other is still present, though 


placed one step farther back. (See Sorof’s 
Krit. Anhang.) The same remark applies 
to O. Hense’s et oratorum for egregiorum 
(see Piderit-Harnecker, Krit. Anhang)—the 
conjecture to which Stangl’s suggestion is 
due. We come now to a consideration of 
the possibility and probability of emenda- 
tion in the latter part of the sentence, 
beginning with the words atque in. Kayser 
in the Tauchnitz text-edition brackets in 
before hoe ipso numero, as well as the words 
quam poetae. Hoe ipso numero will then 
depend upon the comparative pauciores, and 
we shall construe: ‘And than this very 
number (7.e. the minima copia poetarum 
egregiorum), in which very rarely does any 
one rise to eminence, if you will make a 
careful comparison &c., you will yet find 
much fewer good orators.’ This treatment 
of the text, however, assumes for the passage 
as originally written a form that would not 
of itself have been likely to produce the 
present form. ‘The difficulty lies in explain- 
ing the in before hoc ipso numero. How 
did this fons et origo malorum come into 
the text? Let us glance at a clause that 
has thus far passed unchallenged (in its 
entirety: Rubner [see Piderit-Harnecker, 
Krit. Anhang] has proposed the improbable 
cum—exoriatur), in quo perraro exoritur 
aliquis excellens. If hoc ipso numero is, as 
it obviously is, a mere resumption of mini- 
mam copiam poetarum egregiorum, then in 
quo—excellens is an utterly needless—not 
to say awkward and absurd—addition. It 
is an addition such as would be made to an 
obscure or ambiguous antecedent—and such 
too as might be made in the margin. Hoc 
ipso numero is too clear to need such an 
addition ; not so in hoe ipso numero: there- 
fore in quo—excellens presupposes in hoc 
ipso numero, and it is not enough to bracket 
in and quam poetae. Thus it appears prob- 
able that in quo—excellens is a gloss, but a 
gloss that presupposes in before hoc ipso 





numero. Let us glance now for a moment 
at atque. It has been proposed to change 


this atque into the adversative atqui. (By 
Piderit, who furthermore understood in hoc 
ipso numero to refer to the preceding ex 
omnibus, qui in harum—se. mediocrium— 
artium studiis liberalissimis sunt doctrinis- 
que versati. But, as Adler said, it is harsh 
not to refer in hoc numero to the immedi- 
ately preceding minimam copiam poetarum 
egregiorum. ) "To this Sorof (Arit. Anhang) 
objects that the necessity of such change is 
obviated by the following tamen (after 
multo). However, this objection loses its 
force from the fact that the sentence is too 
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fully under weigh before we are put right 
by the adversative. Then too we think of 
the familiar collocation at tamen. An ad- 
versative at the head of this sentence—an 
at or an atqui—is just what we should 
expect ; but this of itself gives us no help 
in our critical probleom—in our trouble over 
in hoc—numero. A. Fleckeisen in his Krit- 
ische Miscellen (Dresden, 1864, Program 
des Vitzthumschen Gymnasiums,—referred 
to by Dr. Sorof) deals (pp. 23-28) with a 
number of passages in which atque has 
ousted atqui. The passages which he dis- 
cusses have in common the peculiarity that 
the atque that requires change to atqui is 
followed by a word beginning with 7. 
Fleckeisen believes that this is not mere 
chance but that we are to see in this cor- 
ruption a trace of the archaic spelling ei for 
i, Thus, eg. ATQVEIILLE or ATQVEILLE 
would readily pass, under the hand of a, 
scribe, into atque ille. But the admission 
of the truth or plausibility of this theory 
brings us no further forward in the present 
case, unless we suppose that ATQVEIHOC 
might have been misread as ATQVEIHOC 
(atque in hoc). (For the spellings atquei 
and quein in the MSS. of Cicero see 
Georges, Lexicon der Lat. Wortformen s.vv. 
atqui and quin.) A more probable assump- 
tion than this we can base on the occurrence 
in two passages in Cicero (pro domo 12 
atquin utrumque fuisse perspicuum est and 
Philip. 10, 17 atquin huius animum erga 
M. Brutum studiumque vidistis) of the form 
atquin. The fact that in the latter of these 
two passages atquin is followed by a form 
of hic taken in combination with Fleckei- 
sen’s suggestion about the archaic spelling, 
gives colour to the conjecture that in our 
passage of the de oratore atque in should 
should be written as one word—atquein. 
We shall then read : 


atquein hoc ipso numero [in quo perraro 
exoritur aliquis excellens], si diligenter et ex 
nostrorum et ex Graecorum copia comparare 
voles, multo tamen pauciores oratores [quam 
poetae| boni reperientur 

Thus Kayser’s bracketing of quam poetae 
is to be accepted, in is retained, and in— 
excellens is rejected, the difficulty having 
arisen entirely from a wrong division of 
ATQVEIN. 


3, 12. Should we read here: dicendi 
autem omnis ratio in medio posita <ita> 
communi cet., ut—excellat 1 


4, 13. The traditional text with four 
aut’s is (notwithstanding Professor Wilkins’s 


explanation) very harsh.- Reading along 
naturally we understand: aut pluris ceteris 
(artibus) inservire aut maiore delectatione 
(homines eis inservire) aut spe uberiore (eis 
inservire) aut praemiis ad perdiscendum 
amplioribus—Here we expect to understand 
eis inservire (=commotus—or the like—eis 
inservire) but are confronted with com- 
moveri instead. Wex’s ac for the last aut 
is helpful and not improbably—or impos- 
sibly—right, unless Cicero wrote very care- 
lessly here ; but it does not help us out of 
all the difficulty: we have still one aut too 





many. Should we not read et after insor- 


vire? If we do not, can we not fairly say 
that we are justified in expecting from 
Cicero’s pen: aut spe uberiore ac praemiis 
ad perdiscendum amplioribus commotos ? 


7, 26. hi primo die de temporibus deque 
universa republica, quam ob causam vener- 
ant, multum inter se usque ad extremum 
tempus diei conlocuti sunt, quo quidem 
sermone multa divinitus a tribus ille consu- 
laribus Cotta deplorata et commemorata 
narrabat, ut nihil incidisset postea civitati 
mali, quod non impendere illi tanto ante 
vidissent “ 


The ut-clause here seems to lack a dis- 
tinct indication of its exact point of contact 
with the preceding clause. Divinitus is an 
emphatic word ; to it, therefore, one natur- 
ally seeks to link the ut-clause. Even then, 
however, we miss a particle anticipatory of 
ut—what Fischer would call its ‘syndetic 
antecedent’. This may, I think, be readily 
supplied before divinitus. Read multa 
<ita> divinitus &e. It is obvious that ita 
could be easily lost after -lta. 


10, 42. agerent enim tecum lege primum 
Pythagorei omnes atque Democritii, ceteri- 
que sua in iure physici vindicarent, ... . 3 
urgerent praeterea philosophorum greges 
iam ab illo fonte et capite Socrate nihil te 
de bonis rebus in vita, nihil de malis, nihil 
de animi permotionibus, nihil de hominum 
moribus, nihil de ratione vitae didicisse, 
nihil omnino quaesisse, nihil scire convincer- 
ent; cet. 


The last word in the quotation does not 
stand in close connection with anything 
that precedes. It is not linked to urgerent 
by any copulative and stands at the very 
end of its clause. We should certainly 
expect here not a finite form but a parti- 
ciple. Should we not read convincentes ? 


13, 55. quibus de rebus Aristotelem et 
Theophrastum scripsisse fateor ; sed vide 
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ne hoc, Scaevola, totum sit a me: nam ego, 
quae sunt oratori cum illis communia, non 
mutuor ab illis; ipsi (Kayser, the MSS. 
isti) quae de his rebus disputant, oratorum 
esse concedunt, itaque ceteros libros artis 
suae nomine, hos rhetoricos et inscribunt et 
appellant. 


The last part of this sentence can hardly 
mean that Aristotle and Theophrastus give 
their other books a general title belonging 
to—characteristic of—‘their art’ (suae 
artis), while giving to their rhetorical works 
the general title pyrtopixc. The special 
subjects mentioned in the next sentence 
help to show that Cicero meant to say 
that while they gave their works on other 
subjects titles indicative of the special de- 
partments or sciences (artes) of which the 
works severally treated, they gave their 
rhetorical treatises the general tithe pyropica 
(libri oratorii). But this is not what 
Cicero’s sentence in the traditional form, 
makes him say. We must restore a lost 
word. Read: itaque ceteros libros artis 
suae <quemque> nomine, hos rhetoricos &c. 


13, 57 haec ego cum ipsis philosophis tum 
Athenis disserebam; cogebat enim me M. 
Marcellus hic noster, qui nunc aedilis curulis 
est et profecto, nisi ludos nune faceret, huic 
nostro sermoni interesset, ac iam tum erat 
adulescentulus his studiis mirifice deditus. 


The sentence seems to me to have re- 
ceived somewhat harsh treatment at the 
hands of several eminent scholars. In the 
first place on the authority of some MSS. 
the tum before Athenis is bracketed (Kay- 
ser, Sorof, Wilkins—even third edition, 
Friedrich ; retained by Piderit-Harnecker). 
Surely the fact that in this sentence the 
somewhat garrulous speaker is resuming 
the audivi enim summos homines, cum 
quaestor ex Macedonia venissem Athenas of 
11, 45 is abundant reason for its presence. 
In the latter part of the sentence Cobet 
bracketed the words nunc aedilis curulis est 
et, in accordance with his favourite theory 
of glossal interpolation. This athetesis has 
been accepted by Kayser and by Professor 
Wilkins (all three editions). But to this 
there is a—mea quidem opinione—fatal 
obstacle, namely the iam tum (Sorof prints 
tunc) in the contrasted member of the sen- 
tence. To this the nunc before faceret is 
not a sufficient contrast. If there were a 
glossal interpolation here, the original form 
of the text would more probably be qui 
nunc profecto, nisi ludos faceret, huic nostro 





sermoni interesset. Indeed it may well be 
said that that is the form in which this part 
of the sentence would naturally have been 
cast ; for Crassus by his very words hic 
noster implies that Marcellus is present (ef. 
huic nostro sermoni) and then corrects him- 
self by saying that Marcellus would surely 
be present were he not occupied by his 
duties as aedile. Notwithstanding this, 
however, the contrasted clause forces us to 
accept, not merely nunc before aedilis 
curulis, but also curulis aedilis (for is not 
this term, implying maturity, contrasted 
with adulescentulus ?), and est too, which is 
contrasted with erat. Roughly translated, 
in order to mark its successive corrections 
and approximations, the sentence runs: 
‘For I was constrained thereto (ze. ut cum 
ipsis philosophis dissererem) by M. Marcel- 
lus—our friend here—(I mean) the one 
that now is curule aedile and would, of 
course, were he not at the present moment 
engaged in superintending the festival, be 
taking part in this talk of ours, and who 
already at that time, as a mere lad, was 
surprisingly devoted to these studies’. A 
lighter punctuation before ac iam tum erat, 
which forms merely the second member of 
the relative sentence begun by qui, seems 
required. I have used a comma instead of 
the prevailing semicolon. Perhaps the 
omission of all pointing were better still. The 
thoroughly conversational tone of the sen- 
tence as thus explained is not its least 
charm. 


By way of appendix to the notes on De 
Oratore I. I venture to add the following 
suggestions of changes of reading in de 
Oratore IT. 


5,19 tum Catulus ‘ne Graeci quidem,’ 
inquit, ‘Crasse, qui in civitatibus suis clari 
et magni fuerunt, sicuti tu es nosque omnes 
in nostra republica volumus esse, <nec> 
horum Graecorum, qui se inculcant auribus 
nostris, similes fuerunt [nee in otio (or, 
[nec] tamen in otio)—fugiebant ; cet. 


29, 127 hie Crassus ‘quin tu,’ inquit, 
‘Antoni, omitte s<is> ista (MSS. omittis 
ista), quae proposuisti, quae nemo Gesiderat. 


There is also a passage in the de lege 
Manilia (4, 10) that is very clearly wrong. 
Read: ut neque vera laus ei detracta 
oratione mea neque falsa adfixa (not ad- 
ficta !) esse videatur. Of course, the error 
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is due to the preceding falsa,—e falso falsum. 
(Unless, indeed, adficta be regarded as the 
archaic form of adfixa: see Munro on Lucr. 
3, 4: in either case, however, the contrast 
with detracta makes it reasonably certain 


that we have to do with a participle of 
adfigere not of adfingere). 


Mortimer Lamson EAre. 
Bryn Mawr College. 





NOTE ON CURTIUS VI. 4, 7. 


Tue Ziobetis, a rapid mountain-stream, 
suddenly plunges into an abyss and, after a 
subterranean course of some forty miles, 
again emerges to the surface. 

Being told by the natives, that all that is 
thrown into the chasm, where the water 
disappears, is given back by the stream at 
its reappearance, 


Alexander duos, qua subeunt aquae terram, 
praecipitari iubet, quorum corpora, ubi rur- 
sus erumpit, expulsa videre, qui missi erant, 
ut exciperent. 


This is the unanimous reading of the 
elder MSS.: only in the Florent. G, an 
interpolated one, someone has inserted tauros 
after duos, which ancient editors have 
adopted. Hedicke and Vogel however justly 
rejected it as lacking positive authority. Of 
late Kinch declared the interpolation justi- 
fied. 

Now let us put the question ; what most 
likely was taken by Alexander as an object 
for his experiment? If living men, firstly 
Curtius would have added to duos, which is 
not definite enough in itself, such a word as 
viros or incolas: secondly, such a useless 
cruelty does not agree with Alexander's 
nature. Indeed for this reason ancient editors 
adopted the reading tawros. If not men, 
which were his victims? Animals of course, 


as by the following corpora lifeless matters 
are at once excluded. What animals would 
he have sacrificed most probably? If bulls, 
some reference would have been given 
whence he got them. Little animals would 
not do, for they might have passed by unseen 
or have been caught by a rock. Now we 
ave informed in § 3, that he came there cum 
phalange et equitatu. So the assumption is 
near at hand, that he took horses: should 
therefore equos be inserted after duos? No. 
Firstly, that manner of correcting is very 
arbitrary and far too often applied to Curtius 
by modern critics, and secondly, Alexander 
did not take two horses from elsewhere, but 
two of his horses ; so duos equorum is the 
expression required. 

Now let us read the passage again. Does 
not quorum strike us then as a_ pedantic 
addition, quite different from Curtius’ rather 
easy and poetical style? It is clear that 
the men, who were sent to look for the re- 
appearance of the bodies, saw the bodies of 
the horses—not of other animals emerge 
from the whirlpool. So I suggest : 


Alexander duos, qua subeunt aquae terram, 
praecipitari iubet equorum: corpora, ubi 
rursus erumpit, expulsa videre, qui missi 
erant, ut exciperent. 

P, H. Damste. 


LEIDEN, 1 December 1896. 





NOTE ON JUVENAL SAT7. X. 82 foll. 


pallidulus mi 
Bruttidius meus ad Martis fuit obvius aram. 
quam timeo victus ne poenas exigat Aiax 
ut male defensus ! 


No satisfactory explanation seems to have 
been found for this passage. After the 
death of Sejanus, every one (in mortal 
terror of informers) is doing his best by 


word and deed to show his hatred of the 
fallen favourite, and so to conciliate Tiber- 
ius. And every one is afraid that some- 
thing he has done, or has left undone, may 
be distorted into an appearance of disloyalty. 
What is the cause of the anxiety of Bruttidius 
the orator ; and how does the wrath of Ajax 
come into the question ? 

Mayor, ad loc., says that ‘‘Sejanus is the 


—— 
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Ajax ill-defended, who avenges himself on 
his luke-warm advocate, gloating over his 
terrors from the other world.” This seems 
to be very unintelligible. Weidner is right 
in identifying Ajax with Tiberius ; but he 
needlessly alters victus to victis, in con- 
struction with timeo, adding the comment : 
“Er wiithete gegen die Anhinger Sejans 
und den Senat (victis); es fiihlte sich 
niemand mehr sicher, und es war zu 
fiirchten dass er das ganze Volk in seiner 
Raserei anfallen wiirde...wt male defensus, 
vom Senat (victis) der dem Sejan sich allzu 
sehr ergeben gezeigt hatte.” This does not 
seem to account satisfactorily for the in- 
troduction of Ajax. 

I do not pretend to offer a convincing 
interpretation, but a passage in Suetonius, 
Tib. cap. 61, seems to suggest a simpler 
explanation. The attitude of Tiberius is 
there described in these words: omne 
crimen pro capitali receptum, etiam pau- 
corum simpliciumque verborum. Obiectum 
est poetae quod in tragoedia Agamemnona 
probris lacessisset, etc. This must mean 
that Tiberius, in his crazy egotism, 
identified himself with the principal Greek 
heroes, and resented any attack upon them, 
or any neglect of their interests, as a 
personal affront. Here comes in the bitter 
irony of Juvenal. Not only was there 
danger that Tiberius might consider himself 
attacked in the person of Agamemnon, but 
it was not even safe for an orator to declaim 


the Armorum Iudicium; for the Emperor 
might be whimsical enough to make a volte 
face, and to put himself in the place of Ajax, 
considering that the orator had not loyally 
championed his cause, and so had con- 
tributed to his defeat in the trial (victus). 
This is the very word used in the famous 
tragedy of Accius—“ si autem vincar, vinci 
a tali nullum mihi est probrum,” The 
genuine fear of Bruttidius as to the possible 
misinterpretation of his ‘ simplicia verba ’ is 
very significant. The annotation of Tor- 
rentius,iin the Variorum notes on Suetonius, 
l.c., refers to Dion. 1, 58 as follows: “ Simile 
est quod de Scauro [narrat], is enim ob 
tragoediam quamdam suam, cui Atreus 
nomen fecerat, quia Euripidis verbis quidam 
in ea alterum monuerat ut stultitiam im- 
perantis ferret, a Tiberio mortem sibi 
consciscere coactus est.” 

It was by no means unusual in the 
Roman theatre to make pointed reference to 
the politics of the day, by throwing special 
emphasis on some particular lines in a 
popular play. So, when the Stmulans of 
Afranius was acted in B.c. 57, in the 
presence of Cicero’s friend, the consul 
Lentulus Spinther, the words ‘“ haec, tae- 
terrime, sunt postprincipia atque exitus 
malae vitiosae vitae’? were uttered so 
markedly at Clodius, that he was glad to 
escape the storm of hisses and to quit the 
theatre. (Cic. pro Sest. 55.) 

W. W. Merry. 





NOTE ON LUCRETIUS V. 436 SHQQ. 


Sed nova tempestas quaedam molesque coorta 

Omne genus de principiis discordia quorum 

Intervalla vias conexus pondera plagas 

Concursus motus turbabat proelia miscens 

Propter dissimilis formas variasque figuras 

Quod non omnia sic poterant coniuncta 
manere. 


Munro translates the last two lines of this 
passage thus: ‘because by reason of their 
unlike forms and varied shapes they could 
not all remain thus joined together.’ What 
does ‘thus joined’ mean 4 

Dr. Duff in the Pitt Press edition says: 
‘sic “straight off, at once,” ottwai.’ Can 
this interpretation be justified 4 

Lewis and Short s. v. sic p. 169la@ say: 
‘a local demonstrative accompanied with a 
corresponding gesture.’ If so, what is the 
exact meaning here? 


I suggest that a simpler and better 
explanation is to take sic in the ordinary 
sense of ‘thus’ or ‘such,’ equivalent to 
dissimilia formis figurisque, and standing to 
omnia (of which the direct predicate is 
poterant coniuncta manere) in the relation of 
secondary predicate denoting the character 
in which or circumstances under which a 
person or thing acts or is acted upon (Roby, 
Lat. Gram. § 1017). For this use of svc 
ef. Ter. Phorm. 210 segg. voltwm contem- 
plamint: en, satin’ sic est, where sic must 


mean ‘ being, or when, like this;’ «ze. ‘will 
my face do like this?’ Verg. den. v. 


619 seqg. fit Beroe...ac sic Dardanidum 

mediam se matribus infert, where sic = Beroae 

similis,! Beroen simulans. Juv. iv. 90 seqq. 

nec civis erat qua libera posset | verba animi 

proferre et vitam impendere vero | sic m ultas 
1 Cf. Aen. i. 588 restitit Acneas...deo similis. 
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hiemes...vidit. Here sic=‘ being a man of 
this kind.’ Mart. 2, 1, 11 segg. esse tibi 
tanta cautus brevitate videris? | hei mihi, 
quam multis sic quoque longus eris! Here 
sic = brevis suggested by brevitate. Cf. also 
the use of talis in Ter. Hun. 160 ne illum 
talem praeripiat tib’. Verg. G. 3, 92, talis 
et ipse tubam cervice effudit equina | Saturnus. 

Sic, a colourless term, requires in English 


a rendering coloured to suit the context, and 
therefore should in this passage of Lucretius 
be translated by ‘thus unlike, being thus 
unlike.’ With the interpretation which I 
suggest we obtain perfect sense and propter 
. figuras goes with proelia miscens, a more 
natural order. 
. J. STANLEY, 


CAN A SHORT VOWEL RESIST POSITION ! 


Tuts is the question raised by Prof. 
Platt’s note in the Classical Review for last 
month. He announces a law that a syllable 
naturally short cannot be lengthened at the 
end of the fourth foot of an hexameter by 
position unless it forms a monosyllabic 
word, and unless the consonant or con- 
sonants lengthening it are part of the same 
word. J had never heard of this metrical 
canon before, and | have not yet met any 
one who has. Let me premise that in my 
judgment we owe nothing but thanks to 
Prof. Platt for introducing us to the law, 
which (as I learn by a kind communication 
from him) was originally propounded by 
Hilberg, and stated not very correctly in 
van Leeuwen’s Lnchiridion Dictionis Epicae. 
It is by the propounding and careful weigh- 
ing of such generalisations that knowledge 
grows. 

But I think it may be questioned whether 
the undoubted fact that ‘ instantiae contra- 
dictoriae’ are extremely rare points here 
toa law rather than a coincidence. The 
spondee in the bucolic caesura is very 
rare, and when we put aside the cases in 
which the last syllable of the spondee is 
naturally long, and the cases where though 
naturally short it is a monosyllable, and the 
cases where it is lengthened by position but 
by a consonant which is part of the same 
word, the remaining cases must of necessity 
be very few indeed. The law rests on no 
principle, but only on what Bacon calls nuda 
enumeratio. If I were topromulgate alawthat 
the fourth foot of a hexameter must never 
contain a yw, I fancy it would not be difficult 
to prove it by appealing to Homer’s poems, 


but if I were to add ‘ unless there is a verb 
within two verses,’ probably the rule thus 
qualified would not labour under a single 
exception. 

Such an illustration may seem to be 
extravagant ; but I do not think it is more 
extravagant or more arbitrary than the 
principle which distinguishes so sharply 
between the lengthening by position within 
and without the word, and between length 
by nature and length by position. This 
brings me back to the question which I 
have put at the head of this paper. Can a 
short vowel resist the lengthening effect of 
position? Surely it cannot. If a syllable 
cannot be shortened, it is in the fullest 
sense of the word long, and if it is fully 
long it cannot be longer. If then it so 
happens that the instances are very rare in 
which the fourth foot is a spondee having 
the last syllable not. monosyllabic and 
lengthened by position outside the word, the 
reason may well be because there are very 
few words which comply with all those 
complicated conditions, and not because the 
poets deliberately avoided such words. 

I would add that I do not urge these 
considerations out of any tenderness for my 
suggestion kdpya, in which I do not believe 
at all. The only conjecture which I have 
made on the Hynius with a complete belief 
in its truth is é€sco for éooi in Herm. 33, 
and I have no reason up to the present to 
believe that any one shares my confidence 
in its soundness. It has not been noticed 
by any of the recent writers on the Hymns. 


IR. YY.) Dye 
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THE LENGTHENING OF FINAL SYLLABLES BY POSITION BEFORE THE 
FIFTH FOOT IN THE HOMERIC HEXAMETER. 


In a note on Hym. Dem. 268-9 in the 
last issue of the Classical Review, Mr. 
Arthur Platt lays down as a metrical rule 
for Greek hexameters, ‘that a syllable 
naturally short cannot be lengthened at the 
end of the fourth foot by position unless it 
form a monosyllabic word.’ I trust Mr. 
Platt, whose courteous reference to myself 
makes dissent an unwelcome, if not an 
ungracious task, will forgive me, if I 
venture to doubt the validity of this canon 
for Homer and the earlier epic. The point 
is of capital importance for Homeric 
criticism apart entirely from the above 
mentioned passage from the Hymns, which 
may for the moment be left out of account. 
This rule, Mr. Platt says in effect, and I 
desire no better authority, is even more 
stringently observed by the later hexameter 
writers. From this I infer, and the conclu- 
sion seems by no means an unfair one, that 
the rule is the invention and creation of 
these later writers themselves. In that 
case the extent of its applicability to the 
Homeric poems would be an open question. 
For if we are dealing, as I suggest, with 
what is merely a late refinement in 
versification, we need not be at all surprised 
to find that the metre of Homer exhibits a 
general conformity therewith, a conformity 
in part of course originally inherent, in part, 
as I shall show, artificially superinduced. The 
Greeks, we may be sure, would not allow, if 
by a process of moderate correction and im- 
provement they could prevent it, that ‘The 
Poet’ should lack an excellence that any of 
his suecessors possessed. There are, if I 
am not mistaken, certain features in the 
Homeric poems, which lend considerable 
support to my proposed restriction of Mr. 
Piatt’s rule. First of all the recurrent 
BoGms wétvia “Hpy, to which he refers, is 
clearly an old formulaic line, and, as might 
be expected, if my supposition be true, 
exhibits no consciousness of any such rule. 
I confess I am loth to believe in the long 
of Bodzis, and still less in that of the voce. 
Boom, which I take to be the outcome of 
some strait-laced grammarians’ refusal to 
recognise the primitive use of the nom. as 
voc. (cf. Cobet, Mis. Crit. p. 333 f.). 
yAavkamis "AOjvy is a standing protest 
ugaipst the idea of Bowms. Such words as 
woXs, KAnis, and dpvis, evidently stand on a 
different footing. & 126 may in deference 


to Mr. Platt’s opinion, be given up; but we 
cannot disregard :— 


O 189 zpix6a d& wavta d€édacto, ExagTos 8 
Eupope TYULNS* 

338 getvos 8 attr’ éuds eott, exactos 0 
EMLOpe TLUAS. 

£ 93 adbrap éret wAdvdy Te KAOnpdv TE pra 
TAVTOs 

B 842 trav hpy’ ‘Imrdfods te WvAatos 7 fos 
"Apnos, 

B 813 riv 7 tou avopes Barierav KuxAxjoKovow, 

A 189 rédp’ dvaxwpeitw, tov & adddAov aov 
avoxOw. 

796 dddd oé wep TpoeTH, dua 8 Gros rads 
exec Ou. 

Il 38 GAN’ éné wep mpoes Oy’, Gua 8’ GAXov 
adv oTaccov. 

= 400 tho wap eivderes XaAKevov daldaXra. 


TOAAG. 
[Add also M 20.] 
I find also:— ~ 
B K 


o 


‘ C7 ae x A 
22 of 7 dpa map rotapov Kyducov Stov 
EVvalov, 


where Mr. Platt might well have adopted 
Bentley's Kyn¢icoi (7.¢. -do). There may be 
more; but the above instances will suflice. 
I refrain from quoting the lines ending 
mepippov Inyvedorea for the reason given 
above. 

Let me now propound certain passages, 
which seem to me to exhibit the handiwork 
of the enthusiast engaged in bringing 
Homer up to date. 


H 467 vies & éx Anpvowo rapéotacay olvov 
ayovrat 


Here Bentley restored rapéorav. Mr. Platt 
accepts it, and is surely right in so doing. 


1 114 éOa de dévdpea paxpa mwedixace THAE- 


OowvTa, 


The monstrous form zedvxacue with a 
short seems to be a desperate evasion of 
népuxev. The merce of the MSS. is 
another, for obviously the time required is 
present. 


© 602 clos 6 rov rediovo SuwdKeTo tupopopoto, 
ao 8 bsp’ Addy ’Odvaja dwxKero oto O6j.010, 


There is no other example of Sdudxopac 
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transitive in Homer. In both cases it 
seems highly probable that déwxey was the 
original. 


‘ , 4 ~ 
A 351 ob ydp 7 odw axovero ads avTis, 


There is here a probability of equal, or 
even stronger, cogency in favour of dxover, 
for dxovero is a flagrant solecism, v. Leaf, 
ad loc. 


x 330 Tepruddns 8’ ér’ dowdds GdAvoKave KiHpa 
pedawvay. 


addvoxave is Wolf’s reading for ddvoxage, 
which, as the scansion shows, must be an 
interloper : but since dAvoxévw is not found 
elsewhere, perhaps aAvoxev might put in a 
better claim to be the evicted tenant. ‘The 
familiar aor. d\evato is of course excluded 
by the sense. 


® 194 7o ovre kpetwy ’AyeAwuos icodapiLer, 
2616 vuyddov ai 7 aud’ ’Ayxedcduov éppo- 


OaVvTO, 


That ’AxeAd@os -ov should be read is hardly 
open to doubt. Confirmatory is :— 


Hes. Theog. 340 Paciv re ‘Pijcdv 7’ ’AxeAGov 
T dpyvpodivny 


where the omission of re is plainly impos- 
sible, whatever MSS. may say. 


? 


B 750 of 7 apd’ iweptov Tirapjo.ov py 


e€veLovTo, 


This case is similar to the preceding. The 
name of the river was Titaresus, and 
Bentley’s correction Tirdpyoov is, even apart 
from the digamma, certain. 


E 706 Tpjxov tr aixunriv Airoédov Oivépady 


TE, 


Here again J cannot think Bentley was 
wrong in reading AirwAdv in spite of the 
resulting molossus, cf. N 506 ‘Idomeveds 8 
dpa Oivomaor. 


A 484 piv pev yap oe Cwov ériopev toa Oeoiow 
"A pyetot, 


The original was in all probability érov. 
The alteration would be inevitable. 


t 9380 865 py ’Odvaecja arodurdpbiov oiKad’ 
ixeo Oat. 
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The form in common use is zroAdropOos. 
Whether zroA(ropOov should be introduced I 
hesitate to say. As a correction it has at 
any rate the merit of simplicity. 


. lal ‘ 
P 387 xeElpés 7 6fbadrpol te raddocero pap- 
vopLevoirw 


This striking schema Pindaricum, un- 
paralleled in Homer, may be traced with 
some probability to the devoted care of a 
reviser, whose metrical conscience could not 
tolerate wadaybev = zahdxOyoov. Being 
draé Ney. this 3 plur. aor. pass. would have 
to yield almost without a struggle in face of 
the attractions of so select a grammatical 
figure, all the more irresistible, because its 
adoption here increased the comprehensive- 
ness of Homevr’s supposed universality. 


= 583 éykata Kal pédav aipa Aadvocerov: of 
d€ vopmes 

K 364 Aaod arotpnsavre duikerov eppeves aie. 

rT » er laa 7 

N 346 dvdpacw apdecow erevyetov ddyea 
Avypa. 


In these lines instead of the questionable 
duals Dr, Maguire has proposed Adduccor- 
tots, next diwxov vwAewés, and for the third 
with less probability érevyoy Kydea. 


® 343 zpdra pev ev rediw Tip Salero, Kate 8é 
vexpovs 


No doubt daiero may be passive here: 
but if Hephaestus be the subject to both 
verbs, as is perhaps more likely, datev would 
be in accordance with usage. dalev zip 
would suit Mr. Platt’s rule. In any case 
the passage is worth mentioning, as also 
are :— 


W748 wai tov “Ayirddeds Ojxev adbALa ov 
ETApPOLO, aeOXov Bentley. 

H 277 pécow 3 audorépwv oxnrtpa oor, 
elmé Te vO oKATTp €sxov van 
Leeuwen and da Costa. jppxe4 

E295 és AuBinv p éxi vios ébéccato rovto- 
TOpoto. epeccer | 


In 6 646 I would suggest that the 
peculiar danvparo is the result of an un- 
warrantable lurking fear lest drnvpa had the 
final a short by nature. 

In some instances appearances may have 
been saved by the intervention of that deus 
ex machina, hiatus licitus, e.g. 


~ S , / ” Cn 
B 57 eitatwalovow tivoval te aifora oivoy 


— — 
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Here Bentley's rivovety 7’ has the support 
of the notable and telling parechesis. In 
B 325, Hym. vii. 31 et sim. ypiv, if as is 
sometimes supposed, it represents an 
original dp, would be an instance. 

My. Platt’s opinion on a metrical question 
carries great weight and deservedly so; but 
I think the evidence above detailed is 
sufficient to justify, or at least to render 
highly probable, the modification I have 
ventured to propose, suggested as it fis by 
his own statement of the facts. It is easy 
to point to analogous instances of later 
refinements and limitations in metrical 
usage, which have been largely obtruded 
upon Homer to the great detriment of the 
text. Many elisions, afterwards prohibited 
or considerably restricted, were legitimate 
enough in the early Epic, that of « in the 
dat. sing. and plur., that of the diphthong 
-ot in the dat. sing. of the personal pronouns 
and that of -ac in certain verb forms. 
Similarly the final « of the optative -eve, not 
elided in later Attic, was certainly elided 
by Homer. The natural consequence has 
been in this particular case, that the MSS. 
present us with several instances of a fut. 
indic. with hiatus following (cf. a 404), nor 
indeed has this deliberate, though well- 
intended, falsification everywhere been 
rejected even now. 


Possibly the disappearance of je in favour 
of éoxe before a consonant is a phenomenon 
due to a similar cause, ef. II 464 jjev avaxtos, 
where thanks to ignorance of the digamma 
éoxe has not been put in. 

With respect to Hym. Dem. 269 it is 
important to notice that oveap is not due to 
anybody’s conjecture. Had it been so, the 
case might be different: but so far we are 
dealing with the MS. reading, which is a 
little plethoric, 


i ” \ 
aOavarows Gvntotow ovetap Kal Yapya TETUKTAL. 


Furthermore ovep is a word well 
established in epic usage v. X 433, 486, 
6 444,078. So I still cherish a hope that 
we may at last be spared the needless 
spectacle of the unauthenticated, though 
analogical, oveap, in favour of which I am 
sorry to see from your Noy. issue Mr, T. W. 
Allen betrays an unfortunate weakness. 
Whether he relies also on the metrical 
canon here disputed, there is so far nothing 
to show. Di melius. 

Allow me to add in reference to Mr. 
Monro’s communication (Class. Rev Dee. 
1896), that I regret having inadvertently 
omitted to notice Mr. Allen’s responsibility 
for the Hymns in the Oxford Homer. 

T. L. Agar. 





GREEK METRICAL INSCRIPTIONS FROM PHRYGIA. 


(Continued from Vol. X. pp. 420-1.) 


Is Wee eyavel Si 


A number of examples of Atypos from 
literature are given by Al. Rzach in a care- 
ful paper entitled ‘Zur Metrik der Oracula 
Sibyllina’ (in Wiener Studien xv. (1893) 
103). 

I. 13. It should have been mentioned that 
the stone, which is very faint here, seems to 
read OIKETWN Or OIKETON. KK isa 
common symbol for ké, 7.¢. Kad. 


LING 
Found in the cemetery, Yaliniz Serai. 
Svppaxos “AvrvAlAov 


Ke ol viol avtod “Avz| vA- 
Nos Ke “AA€Eavdpos | Ke 


Svppaxos kata x|pyo- 
5 pov KAapiw ’AvoAXwve av| éo- 
TOV. xeno}.o[s. 
Hicaré pou Bopov 7| av \Onea THO evi Xwpy, 
elis abyas dOpeovra TOAVTKOTOV HeAtovo, 
ebaylas 0 emi Todd. Te[A]edere punvos Exac- 
Tol v, 
10 éddpa kev GAxytwp Té[AE|Owv 7a cvvdpra 
TEVXW. 
may|kdprov yap éy® réAoplar plepomeror 
; 
TapeKTu| p 
ovs| eOeAw cons Te Ke [ots] KA€os otda 
popéokety. 


This is an inscription on an altar, erected by 
order of an oracle from the Clarian A pollo. 

5. For the Apollo of Klaros (near 
Kolophon, see Preller, griech. Mythol. \. 
pp. 283 (where in n. 4 other reff. are given), 
286; and the excellent art. in Pauly-Wis- 
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sowa, Real-Encycl. 11.2 (1896); six of his 
oracles are given in Cougny’s Anthology 
(Par. 1890), p. 490. KAapi is inserted in 
smaller letters above the line. 7. zavOyys, 
‘visible from all sides’: a word unknown 
to Stephanus, Liddell and Scott, or Sophocles 
(Boston, 1870). 8. With zodvox. ner. ef. 
Pindar fragm. (74 Boeckh, 84 Bergk), ’Axris 
"NedXiov, Th rorttaKkom épycw pov 
parep oppatwov; 9. edayla is quoted by L-S 
only from Jamblichus, and not in the sense 
required here: purification, purificatory 
offerings. 10. A very difficult line. ddKyrwp 
is not elsewhere found, but evidently has the 
sense of the usual epithets, ddegéixakos, 
dmotpora.os, applied to this god. The v of 
rekéOwv is engraved above the line. Of 
cvvdpia the » and the curved part of the p 
are worn, but visible on the stone. Its 
meaning is not certain. I had connected 
it with cuvijopos, cvvwpis &e.; but I now 
prefer the suggestion of Mr. Marindin, who 
takes it as a compound of dpuos, comparing 
ovyxapos: tr. ‘I may produce the season- 
able fruits. 11. Can the writer have 
coined a word zapéxrwp (from zapéxo), 
‘provider’? The sense seems to require 
this, and the strange word may be defended 
by the presence of others in the inscr. For 
the formation, cf. ékrwp from the simple exw. 
12. ooys, perhaps intended as acc. pl. mase. 
of caos, cas. The form is erroneous. I 
have searched for it in vain in the ancient 
and modern grammarians. The writer of 
this inser., in spite of his apparent talent 
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for inventing words, was evidently very 
ignorant of Greek. Prof. Ramsay’s view is 
probably to be preferred. [‘I believe CQHC 
is an engraver’s error for CO. CH,2.¢.cd0(at). 
On the spelling 7 for a1, compare my note on 
inser. 678 in Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia 
ii. p. 742 (where jpion for pvoa, Ki for kal, 
anbdtov for wadiov, ApAay for Aathay, etc., are 
quoted)’ W. M. R.]  gopéoxew : an unique 
infin., cf. the impf. dépecxor. 


V. 
Found at Eski Sheher. 


“Ayabn Tixn. . 
Aaroyevet Adipa Sevexas edtvxtov €[ Oy \xev 
Bopov [at] erray avd’ [e¢ |vrepbe mAdx| a, 
etdpavins te Ole]od onp[ nila tas (7) pe[7 ]épas Te 


> ie 4 on > Lad 7 
cioeBins pvdpav dv ayabav erabelv. 


1. Aartoy. Addvpa='Aprémid.. 2. rraxa= 
‘stone, tablet.’ 3. eddpavea: icxvs (Hesych.) 
Cf. also Concordance to the LXX. by Hatch 
and Redpath s.v. W. M. R. tr. ‘both asa 
mark of the power of the goddess, and as a 
remembrance of his own piety (in return for 
or on account of) the benefits which he 
received ’—or better—‘as mark both of 
power of goddess and of his own piety, 2 
remembrance of the benefits he received.’ 


A. Sourer. 
Caius College, Cambridge. 


(To be continued ), 





ROMAN 


In the November number of the Classical 
Review (p. 394), Mr. Warde Fowler criticised 
my ‘Worship of the Romans.’ In the 
course of his review he singled out two 
sentences of mine relating to the burial 
customs of early Rome, called attention to 
their inaccuracy, and produced them as 
typical of the whole book. I should be glad 
to think that I had no more serious errors 
laid to my charge. 

‘Servius, I noticed, ‘says that the 
ancient custom was to bury the dead in the 
house.” He makes this statement at least 
twice, ad Aen. v. 64, vi. 152. Mr. Fowler 
speaks of the primitive hill-communities 
near Rome as having given up the savage 


BURIAL. 


custom of burial in or close to the house 
before the foundation of Rome. I hope 
that I am not misinterpreting Mr. Fowler, 
if I conclude that he allows the custom of 
burial in or near the house to have been 
primitive (p. 395, col. a.). In this event 
Servius would still be right substantially, 
although he seems to Mr. Fowler to bring 
the custom too far down. Not only Servius 
but Isidore, Origines xv. 11, 1 makes the 
statement that the custom of burial in the 
house used to be general. Both Servius and 
Isidore had evidence before them that we 
have not, and it is possible that they voiced 
a tradition which was continuous from the 
primitive usage which Mr. Fowler seems to 
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concede, and which. however that may be, 
commends itself to me. 

The argument by negation on which Mr. 
Fowler lays so much stress, is exceedingly 
difficult to establish. Does the evidence 
justify us in denying that the Romans ever 
buried their dead in the house? On the 
other hand, we have the prohibition con- 
tained in the Twelve Tables. It is surely a 
safe assumption that cases of burial in the 
city occurred, or else they would not have 
been forbiddden; just as the heavy fine 
imposed six centuries later by Hadrian (Dig. 
xlvii. 12, 3) leads one to think that cases of 
such burial occurred then. Now a pontifical 
law forbad interment-in public soil, (Cic. de 
Legg. ii. 58). It seemsa fair inference that, 
of the burials on private ground, some must 
have taken place in the plots attached to 
the dwelling. Noble families were unlikely 
to entrust their dead to a common burying 
ground within the walls, even supposing 
such to have existed. Mr. Fowler seems to 
overlook the fact that I am only concerned 
to prove a survival. For that reason I 
qualified the quotation from Servius by the 
inference from the law of the Twelve Tables. 
At any rate some isolated cases of such 
burial as I am contending for, must, I 
think, be conceded. The whole of the 
chapter, from which Mr. Fowler quotes, is 
based on the assumption that the souls of 
the dead were believed to haunt the 
dwelling. I will simply remind the reader 
of the ritual of the Lemuria described by 
Ovid, Fasti v. 429 ff. The references to 
burial customs are intended to illustrate 
this belief, and receive confirmation from it 
(cf. Fustel de Coulanges La Cité Antique 
p. 30). 

ae other sentence on which Mr. Fowler 
is so severe, states that the dead were 
buried in the courtyard until the time of 
the Twelve Tables, and that the bodies of 
young infants were placed in niches in the 
wall of the house. This sentence is prac- 
tically in agreement with a recent work on 
Roman antiquities, which Mr. Fowler 
himself introduced and recommended to the 
readers of this review (vol. ii. p. 201). I 
mean Voigt’s work in Iwan Miiller’s 
handbook, vol. iv. The passages from the 
handbook run as follows: (p. 794) ‘ Children 
under forty days old, were buried under the 
eaves overlooking the court in a subgrund- 
arium. Again, ‘the town householder was 
buried in the garden of his plot until the 
time of the Twelve Tables.’ No one seems 
to know exactly what the subgrundarium 
was; supposing it not to have been an 
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invention of that unscrupulous person 
Fulgentius. The columbaria offer a 
tempting analogy. Ido not claim priority 
here (cf. L. and S. s.v.). 

Why should Mr. Fowler, in his capacity 
of moral assessor—compare his account of 
my conscience—be so hard upon me, and 
warn the readers of the Classical Review 
against me as an individual not to be 
trusted, while Prof. Voigt, who must plead 
guilty on a similar count, is let off with a 
mild reprimand? He is rebuked for having 
given too many references, and that is 
about all (C.R. vol. ii. 201). Not even the 
most severe critic would say that I had 
given too many references. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Fowler has 
mistaken the plan of my hook. It was 
written less as an archaeological handbook 
than as a contribution to the history of 
religion. I tried to view the beliefs by 
which the Romans lived and died, with the 
eyes of Virgil and Livy and Tibullus, in 
order that through their thoughts I might 
get back to the Rome of a little earlier date. 
I shall look forward with interest to Mr. 
Warde Fowler’s forthcoming work on the 
same subject in the hope that my own 
modest investigations may be supplemented 
by Mr. Fowler’s wide acquaintance with 
early Roman archaeology. But there is a 
maxim of Aristotle which will intrude, as I 
think about primitive beliefs. He enjoins 
upon us always to seek an accuracy that 
corresponds to the matter in hand, and the 
attainable accuracy there is very limited. 
On the other hand, we have a considerable 
amount of evidence about religious beliefs 
under the late republic and the early 
empire. There we are on fairly firm 
ground, 

Frank GRANGER. 


I am indebted to the kindness of the 
editor for a sight in proof of Mr. Granger’s 
remarks on my notice of his book. I donot 
think that a reviewer is called upon to 
justify his general opinion of a book entrusted 
to him for criticism : I hope it may be pre- 
sumed that writers in this review take pains 
with their work, and are not likely to 
mistake the plan or object of the works 
they report upon. But I gladly express my 
regret that anything I wrote should have 
irritated Mr. Granger : and in regard to one 
particular expression which seems to have 
annoyed him, I can assure him that he has 
entirely misunderstood me. I will not waste 
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space in explaining that I accused him of no 
moral delinquency in the sentence to which 
he alludes in his third paragraph. 

Let me turn to the question of fact, or 
rather of probability, on which he has a 
perfect right to attack me. Was he justified 
in stating definitely that ‘ until the Twelve 
Tables the Romans were at any rate buried 
in the courtyard of the house’? I observe 
that he now qualifies this statement. 
‘Tsolated cases of such burial as I am con- 
tending for must, I think, be conceded.’ 
Certainly : we know of such even after the 
Decemvirate. Cicero mentions two or three 
in the passage Mr. Granger quotes from the 
de Legibus, and Marquardt has collected 
others (Privataltherthiimer i. p. 350 note) ; 
but an examination of Marquardt’s references 
will show that these were cases of special 
exemption from a rule, ‘ virtutis causa’ as 
Cicero says, like our burials in cathedrals at 
the present day. Mr. Granger may argue 


that if we find such exceptional cases after. 


the Twelve Tables, we may guess that before 
that date the practice wascommon. But 
this would not be a sound inference. It can 
hardly be doubted that the chief work of the 
Decemvirs was not to make new rules, but 
to sum up the body of existing ones. And 
we may safely carry this one back as far at 
least as the building of the Servian wall, 
which no doubt contained within its circuit 
old burial-places such as those on the 
Viminal and Esquiline (Lanciani, Pagan and 
Christian Rome, p. 254), belonging to the 
communities which went to make up the 
united city. These would then cease to be 
used, by decree of the Pontifices,! and new 
cemeteries be brought into use outside the 
new walls. 

This is at least the inference which we 
must draw from archaeological evidence, 
which seems to me quite decisive on the 
point. Italy is full of ancient nekropoleis, 
and only one case is known to me in which 
they are within the ancient walls of a city. 
They were cities of the dead outside the 
cities of the living; see for example von 
Duhn’s summary of recent excavation in 
Italy in the Journal of Hellenic Studies for 
April 1896, p. 130, or the accounts of ex- 
cavations at Falerii and Narce in the Monu- 


1 Such a decree is that which Mr. Granger quotes 
from Cicero in his third paragraph. His inference 
from it does not seem to me legitimate : Cicero closely 
connects it with the law atfecting the whole space 
within the pomoerium. ‘Sed in urbe sepeliri lex 
vetat. Sic decretum a Pontificum collegio non esse 
jus in loco publico fieri sepulerum.’ Cf. Marquardt, 
Staatsverwaltung iii. 309, and Bouché-Leclereq, Les 
Pontifes, p, 149, 


menti Antichi for 1895. The fact that they 
were often just outside the walls led no 
doubt in some cases to their incorporation 
within the limits of a growing city, and to 
rules such as that of the Twelve Tables. 
This extension of wall-circuit may explain, 
as was suggested by Sir E. Bunbury in the 
Dict. of Geography, the exceptional case to 
which I alluded just now, that of the Greek 
city of Tarentum, which found it desirable 
to support the singularity of its custom by 
the aid of an oracle (quoted by Polybius 
viii. 30). A sketch map of Tarentum which 
accompanies a well-known paper by Mr. A. 
J. Evans in the Hellenic Jowrnal (vol. vii) 
shows the tombs occupying a position which 
would seem to confirm Bunbury’s conjecture. 
But the point for us is that the Tarentines 
went on burying within an extended circle 
of wall, and evidently surprised Polybius by 
so unusual a practice. 

But Mr. Granger quotes Voigt in support 
of his view that burials went on within the 
city down to the time of the Decemvirate. 
I have looked at the short passage in which 
Voigt touches on the question in his hand- 
book, and am surprised to find that he dis- 
misses it so cursorily. Even Kirchmann 
three centuries ago, whose work ‘ de funeri- 
bus’ has been the foundation of all that has 
since been written on the subject, declined 
to commit himself on this point, simply on 
the ground of legendary instances of burial 
outside the walls. (Bk. ii. ch. 20). Per- 
haps I should apologise to Mr. Granger for 
finding fault with a statement which he 
drew trom Professor Voigt: but I wish he 
had gone a little further into the question 
before reproducing the unqualified opinion 
even of a German professor. 

Perhaps he will answer that he did so,— 
that he quoted Servius and Isidorus. I trust 
he will forgive me if I venture to assert that 
neither Servius nor the learned Spanish 
bishop can carry much weight ina question of 
this kind, in the absence of better evidence. 
They say that burial was originally in the 
house: and they had access, Mr. Granger 
says, to evidence which we do not possess. 
To what kind of evidence? That of the 
practice of primitive peoples existing in 
their time, or that of, say, the Antiquitates 
Humanae of Varro, to which both were no 
doubt largely indebted? If the former, 
they would surely have mentioned it : if the 
latter, whence did Varro himself derive his 
information? It is of course just possible 
that, as Mr. Granger suggests, there was a 
dim tradition of primitive custom under- 
lying these statements, but we cannot 
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accept them as conclusive without further 
evidence. Mr. Granger now adduces the 
Lemuria in May as confirming Servius, and 
quotes Ovid’s description of the ejection of 
ghosts from the house by the aid of beans. 
But a little consideration will show that 
even this evidence is doubtful. It is by no 
means easy to determine what kind of a 
ghost was understood by the word lemur: 
but we have at any rate one clear definition 
by Porphyrion (on Horace Ep. ii. 209) viz. 
‘umbras vagantes hominum ante diem mor- 
tuorum atque ideo metuendas.’ Cp. Nonius 
p- 125, who quotes Varro. On the whole 
the lemures would seem to be exceptional, 
unfortunate, and hostile ghosts, the spirits 
of men who had died a violent death, or 
were unburied : not the spirits of ancestors 
who had been buried in the proper way, 
and who were duly honoured at their graves 
during the Parentalia in February. I doubt 
in fact whether any amount of evidence for 
the practice of getting rid of ghosts from a 
house can be taken to prove that men were 


once buried there. All ghosts of course 
have a natural tendency to return to the 
house where they once lived in the flesh, 
and primitive man was much exercised to 
prevent their return. I cannot but agree 
with Marquardt (Staatsverwaltung ii. 309 
note 1) that the statements of Servius and 
Isidorus are probably guesses suggested by 
the domestic worship of the Lares. 

But this is a difficult matter, into which I 
cannot go further now. In conclusion, one 
word about ‘suggrundarium.’ What I ob- 
jected to was Mr. Granger’s statement, made 
without reservation, that down to late times 
children who died before the fortieth day 
were buried in niches under the eaves. 
What did he mean by late times? The 
time of Fulgentius? The matter is so ob- 
scure and so ill-attested that I should not 
like to hazard even a conjecture about it ; 
and I think that both Professor Voigt and 
Mr. Granger would have done well to have 
left it alone. 

W. WarDE Fow Ler. 
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M. Annaei Lucant Pharsalia. Cum com- 
mentario critico edidit C. M. FRANCKEN. 
Vol. I continens libros I—V. _Lugduni 
Batavorum, apud A. W. Sijthoff. [1896] 


Tur Introduction extends over xxxix pages, 
and contains a quantity of interesting 
matter. First comes an account of the 
work of the scholars who in the first half of last 
century, after the death of Nicolas Heinsius 
and Grotius, turned their attention to Lucan. 
These were Bentley, Burman, Oudendorp, 
Kortte (pp. i-iv). In the present century 
C. F. Weber (pp. iv, v) is the chief name 
-till we come to the work of the new school, 
Steinhart, Usener, Genthe, and finally the 
recent edition of Hosius (pp. vii-x). Prof. 
Francken then gives his reasons for thinking 
that more yet remains to be done, and that 
the time has come when a critical commen- 
tary will be of use. Now that certain MSS 
are recognized as of preeminent merit among 
the crowd (about 150 are known in all), and 
now that we know something about the 
traditional text, criticism aided by interpre- 
tation is in its proper place and need be no 
longer delayed. The text of Hosius in fact 
cannot be regarded as final: an opinion 
which every student of Lucan’s poem will 
probably share. 


From this part of the Introduction, a 
most judicious piece of writing, the Editor 
passes to the MSS employed by him in the 
present work. 

1. Of these the first is Ashburnhamensis 
[A], a ninth century MS now at Paris. 
The editor had previously treated of it in 
Mnemosyne (1891). It is now for the first 
time brought into line for critical purposes, 
and itis evident that the estimate of its 
importance given in a passing remark of 
Hosius (praef. p. xvi) would hardly satisfy 
Dr Francken. 

2. Bernensis [B] of the tenth century, 
used by Hosius. ‘The editor points out its very 
close agreement with A and gives instances 
shewing how it agrees with A as against M. 
He adds haec omnia tam ad amussim conven- 
iunt, ut alterum ex altero libro descriptum 
esse appareat, and goes on to show that A is 
the earlier of the two. Prof. Francken 
therefore takes B for a copy of A, which is 
quite a new light on the subject. 

3. Montepessulanus [M] of the tenth cen- 
tury. The editor agrees with Steinhart and 
Hosius in putting a very high value on this 
MS, and no more need be said here. 

4. Erlangensis [EK] of the tenth century, 
described and collated by A. Genthe (C.2. 
viii 371), now first used directly for the 
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critical treatment of the text. The editor 
admits the close agreement of this MS with 
AB and M. He does not however admit 
that it is a sister-copy of B, derived from 
the same original. Rather it must be classi- 
fied as derived from the common archetype 
of ABM. 

5. The commentum Bernense [C] edited by 
Usener. Of this and its value an admirable 
account is given. 

6. Vossianus secundus [U] of the tenth 
century, long used by editors. The account 
of it here differs little from that of Hosius, 
and perhaps it may now be taken for granted 
that it is of a ‘mixed’ character, standing 
between the two chief classes of MSS re- 
presented by M and V. 

7. Vossianus primus | V] of the tenth cen- 
tury, a celebrated MS, very finely executed. 
It is the chief representative of one of the 
classes of MSS. ‘The description given of it 
is full and most interesting. 

8. Daventriensis [D] of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, belonging to the V class. Not hither- 
to used, at least by modern editors. 

9. Bruwellensis olim Gemblacensis [G] of 
-the twelfth century (tenth according to 
Hosius), used by Hosius, who reckons it in 
the ‘mixed’ class. This our editor plainly 
denies. He says that G never sides with M 
against VU, it often agrees with V and 
sometimes with U. It agrees with AB 
more often than with M: hence he infers 
that AB are less pure representatives of 
their common archetype than M. Moreover 
G does not always agree with V: in fact it 
is not a copy of V, but comes from a com- 
mon source. It is an inferior V. 

10-13. Tawrinensis [T], Regius [R], Hein- 
sianus, and Lipsiensis [4], have been used to 
some extent, but not in complete collations. 

After this (p. xxvi) Prof. Francken passes 
on to discuss the two Palimpsest fragments 
of MSS edited years ago by Detlefsen, the 
Romanus |P*] and the Vindobono-Neapolr- 
tanus {P* and P"]. Of these P* belongs to 
the same recension as V and supplies the 
inference, confirmed by a passage in Priscian, 
that this recension is as old as the fifth cen- 
tury or earlier. P™ cannot be assigned to 
either class, but partake of both. 

Next comes a brief treatment of the 
doubtful verses, strictly kept to the point, 
which is that the M class omit far more than 
do the V class. This is well known; but 
the editor is working up to a change of 
nomenclature, wishing to make it correspond 
with his view of facts. He rejects the 
names ‘ Pauline’ and ‘ Non-Pauline,’ urging 
that we really know nothing of the Paulus 


after whom these names are formed, that he 
was probably not a scholar or real editor 
but a mere collating scribe, and that we 
ought not to create a legend without autho- 
rity. He classifies thus (i) codices mutili, 
the best of which are MABEU, and the 
class generally may be called w. (ii) codices 
vulgares, the chief of which is V, and the 
general name ¢. This, he argues, is a 
sounder nomenclature in the state of our 
knowledge: and it is not easy to dispute his 
conclusion. 

On page xxxvii comes his stemma codicum, 
which naturally differs somewhat from that 
of Hosius. 

It will be seen that this Introduction 
contains in its thirty eight pages much that 
is either new or regarded at least from new 
points of view. But it is when we turn to 
the text in detail that we find ourselves in 
the presence of the main body of novelties. 
These may be thus summarized. 

(1) The record of the MSS readings is 
often very different from that given by 
Hosius of the same MSS. _ For instance the 
readings of M are differently described over 
and overagain. This sometimes means that 
there is disagreement as to what M gives: 
at other times we have the same facts put 
from different points of view. Thus in iii 
19 Hosius prints rumpentis stamina, noting 
‘rumpenti stamine M*’ That is, he prints 
the actual reading of M, and gives in a note 
the original reading of M [M’], as it was 
before correction. The method of notation 
is rather obscure. Francken prints rwmpen- 
tes stamina, noting ‘rumpentes stamina M.’ 
That is, he also prints the text of M, but 
indicates that something different was writ- 
ten at first,—what, he does not say. This 
plan also has its drawbacks. We must 
observe that while Francken himself ex- 
amined M [? in 1890], Hosius used the 
collation of Steinhart [? made in 1863]: 
Francken [p. viii.] says that Steinhart some- 
times confused the readings of the earlier 
and later hands in M, but admits [p. xii] 
that the MS was in better condition at the 
time when the earlier collation was made. 
Tt will therefore not be easy to decide 
where the two accounts disagree. 

(2) A great number of passages are sub- 
jected to emendation, and the conjectures 
adopted are largely those of Heinsius 
Bentley and the editor himself. Others of 
course come in for their share. 

(3) The reasons given for preferring one 
MS reading to another, or an emendation 
to them all, are often in my opinion most 
unsatisfactory. Such phrases as durum, 
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minus aptum, non convenit, melius convenit, 
etc. are so frequent as to indicate a too 
subjective treatment of matters often deli- 
cate and difficult. Even when the great 
treasury of the Latin tongue has been pro- 
duced by the united forces of Germany 
(which will take some time) we shall seldom 
be in a position to say positively that an 
author could not have written this or that, 
and therefore did not. Meanwhile here is a 
specimen of the kind of criticism that I 
utterly mistrust. In ii 128-9 parvum sed 
fessa senectus sanguinis effudit iugulo (So 
Hosius and MSS) the editor gives paulum, 
with this note: ‘ Pawlum—sanguinis’ pro 
inusitato. ‘ parvum—sanguinis’ Heinsius et 
sic malo eredere Lucanum dixisse quam quod 
eius aetate inauditum fuit ; nemo exemplum 
sufficiens attulit, of. Heitland cit. Now the 
genitive after parvum may have been used 
colloquially long before we know of it: or 
it may be an innovation of Lucan’s, for there 
must be a beginning to every change. 
Anyhow we cannot reject it without assum- 
ing that pauwlwm was Lucan’s word and that 
it was altered very early: for the corrup- 
tion assumed extends to both families of 
MSS. And if this assumption be correct, 
what is the value of our excellent MSS 
authority after allt! We may surely pro- 
ceed to rewrite Lucan at our own sweet 
will. And this, I grieve to say, is just 
what Prof. Francken does. 

I have said before, and say it again now, 
that, when a critic sits down to revise an 
author’s text in the spirit of the school- 
master looking over a pupil’s exercise, he 
puts himself in a false position. He wants 
to improve what is before him; and, while 
teaching the reader what his author prob- 
ably wrote, he is apt to teach his author 
what he ought to have written. 

It is to be noted that of the three great 
conjectural correctors of Lucan—Heinsius, 
Bentley, Withof—not one produced an 
edition. For the Bentleian fragment is 
posthumous. I suspect that the pressure of 
editorial responsibility would have made a 
great difference to them, bringing them 
more into line with Oadendorp and Hosius. 

To turn to details, we first notice that the 
MSS title de bello civili, restored by Hosius, 
is rejected and the conventional Pharsalia 
preferred. I search the critical notein vain 
for any justification of this. That ix 985, 
vi 313 will serve the purpose is in my view 
a mere delusion, 

I now give a few instances to illustrate 
the notable difference in the accounts of 
MSS readings furnished by the two recent 


editors. Francken’s version comes first, 
then that of Hosius in brackets. 

I. 120 permissum est. est om VAMG, 
addit U [es¢ add. FL]. BE are commonly 
included under A by Francken, so the 
difference here is simply in the report of U. 
For Hosius, in noting that two of his occa- 
sional MSS give est, clearly means that his 
regular MSS all omit it. 

405 nomine, GM[M!G]. Francken says 
that M has nomine, Hosius that it had 
nomine corrected afterwards to numine. 

429 sanguine [foedere]. Here I cannot 
understand Francken’s note, but I gather 
that on his shewing M! gives sannine, M 
sanhine, while sanguine and foedere are 
marginal readings [m]. Hosius says foedere 
MU et fortasse Gl. sanguine VB g and 
var lect. m [add E]. 

448 dimittitis VU [demittitis VB?. 
Here the reading of V is directly in 
dispute. 

463 erinigeros AG [cirrigeros as an emen- 
dation only]. From Francken I infer that 
MVU have not erinigeros; from Hosius 
that they have. It can hardly be that 
Francken is only recording what is new 
[A’s reading], for G is one of Hosius’ 
regular MSS. 

580 et medio. e medio A [et medio FL]. 
Here Francken seems to record A only. 

604 et tollens VA (man 2 in marg. attol- 
lens) G [attollensque U]. From Hosius I 
gather that M has e¢ tollens, from Francken 
nothing. 

633 viscera [pectora]. According _ to 
Francken MG have viscera, V pectora, UA 
pectore. Hosius says that G has viscera, 
MB pectore [VU pectora]. 

642 ulla sine lege [nulla cum]. Accord- 
ing to Francken VUEA have nulla sine, M 
nulla cum (but cum in ras.) Hosius says 
that MV have nulla cum, UBG nulla sine. 

A curious instance is i. 254 where both 
editors read ruentem, but Francken cites it 
from G only, Hosius from VG. Francken 
distinctly says that V has furentem. 

It is to be wished that editors who give 
readings of MSS would make it quite clear 
which collations were made by themselves 
and which not. I infer that Francken has 
used V and U himself, but I cannot find 
this directly stated. And on I 103 mare 
he cites VU for the variant male on the 
authority of Steinhart. This does not 
appear in Hosius. But on line 101 he cites 
the same MSS for the same _ variant 
on the same authority. This does 
appear in Hosius, who indeed accepts male. 
Can it be possible that there is some error 
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here? I fear there are slips. Thus on 453 
we find ‘datur UMP.’ But the editor has 
no codex P, for the palimpsest fragments 
PY P* P® include no part of the first book. 

The following are a number of passages 
which it is not possible or desirable to 
discuss here at length, in which it appears 
to me that Hosius’ text is to be preferred. 
I give the new editor’s reading first, then 
that of Hosius in brackets, indicating briefly 
the MS authority for each. 

I. 26 nulloque domus custode tenentur 
ABEGIC, [tenetur MVUG]. 54 mergitur T 
and Grotius!, [vergitur MABEVUG and 
Priscian]. 305 valido UGmb,  [validae 
MVABE]. 315 sociabunt G1, [satiabunt 
MABEVUG]. 341 non me duce VU, [cum 
MABEGTL]. 405 nomine M'!G, [numine 
MABEVU]. 475 adserat V (asserat), [ad- 
ferat MABH, afferat UG]. 507 conciperet 
D and a Berlin MS (Hosius’ D), [conciper- 
ent all best MSS]. 534 e partibus 
ABEVUG, [de M]. 614 vulnere lawo VU 
m GC, [dargo MABE]. 615 diffusum est U, 
[estom MABEVG}]. 667 confundet ius omne 
manus EC, [manu MABVUG]. 688 et 
super is var. lect. in g, [desuper all best 
MSS]. 695 defecta AKg, [deserta MBE 
VUGI. 

Tn a poem left unfinished it is but natural 
that there should be weak places. In par- 
ticular, weak lines and defects of cunctura 
need not surprise us. Therefore I cannot 
approve the bracketing of such lines as 


I. 188 
turrigero canos effundens vertice crinis 
[MSS and Servius ad Aen. ] 
282 
par labor atque metus pretio maiore petuntur. 


620 
plurimus adspero variabat sanguine livor. 


There is no reason whatever for suspecting 
these. Nor ought 424-5 optimus excusso.. . 
Sequana frenis to be doubted to the point of 
bracketing, though they come in a passage 
specially liable to interpolation. On the 
other hand the wretched lines 436-40 Pic- 
tones ... alis have long been known to be 
spurious, and Francken after W. E. Weber 
rightly ejects them. They have no more 
business in the text than 423a et Lemovia 
audax nimium levitate movetur and 426a 
quamvis non parva retinens sui pectoris arma, 
which C. F. Weber rightly rejected. The 
wonder is that they were ever printed in 
any text. 

Emendations are sometimes necessary ; 


now and then they are even successfully 
achieved. But they commonly break down 
in one (or both) of two ways: either the 
necessity of some change is not proved, or 
the proposed change is at least no improve 
ment. When an editor ventures to intro- 
duce a change into his text, he challenges 
free criticism: and I shall be surprised if 
scholars in general accept many of the 
changes made by Prof. Francken. I give 
his text first, then that of the MSS. 

I. 16 quaque dies medius flagrantibus 
aestuat auris [horis|. Bentley’s auris is 
adopted, but not for Bentley’s reason. Yet 
‘pleonasmus non ferendus’ is surely no 
reason for the change in Lucan; and that 
aura and hora may be confused is of interest 
only when a change is needed. For horis 
see Horace carm. ii. 13, 2 flagrantis atrox 
hora Caniculae. Render ‘where the land of 
the noonday sun swelters in its seasons of 
broiling heat’. In 414 below it appears that 
A gives orts. But the error is well known. 

102 nec patitur conferre gradum | fretum|. 
Hither editors one after another have lost 
their heads over this passage, or I am 
dreaming. To me ‘/retwm ferri non potest’ 
is a sorry piece of dogmatism. As conferre 
gradum or manum could be said of two men, 
so conferre fretum of two isthmus-bursting 
seas. But, it is said, then it should be freta. 
Perhaps it might be. But it may be noted 
that we have above geminum mare, not duo 
maria, also that fretum is a noun of multi- 
tude = aquas, undas &c. Conferre gradum is 
said of two men meeting face to face with 
their swords : conferre fretum is a figurative 
application, used of two seas meeting face 
to face with their waters. It is a fancy; 
the fact we have in the case of the Strait of 
Messina in i. 437 postquam gemino tellus 
elisa profundo est. There too both seas have 
acted, each from its own side. Yet in 435-6 
above this common action is thus described, 
donec confinia pontus solveret incumbens, 
where pontus = undae, fretum. 

115-6 tu sola /wrentis inde virum poteras 
atque hine retinere parentem [/furentem|. 
This easy change, proposed by Heins Bentley 
and Kortte, must have suggested itself to 
many other readers. The nearness of furen- 
tem, and our old friend the scribe’s eye, 
seem to settle the matter. Yet the corrup- 
tion, if such it be, is very old, and the more 
I look at it the more I doubt whether the 
singular does not give a rather better shade 
of meaning. Julia’s likeness to the Sabine 
women is in the result that would have 
followed her mediation. She would not 
rush between a father and a husband in 
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arms, but hold them back one by one, work- 
on their feelings separately. Thus furentem 
would be better. That Lucan does not 
object to the assonance of endings every 
reader knows. 

119 morte tua discissa fides [discussa]. 
An atrocious change, missing the point of 
the metaphor, as Bentley did at times. The 
metaphor inverts that of the arch, for dis- 
cussa is just collapsa turned the other way. 
As the withdrawal cf a keystone sends the 
fabric down in a heap, so the withdrawal of 
a tie lets it fall helplessly in all directions. 
Why then not dilapsa? Surely because this 
word is commonly used of gentle or gradual 
dispersion or decay, and what he wants to 
convey is a notion of instant ruin. The 
moment Julia died, the fides fell to pieces. 
That dilabi is a rarer word in Lucan we may 
let pass. 

138-9 nec iam validis radicibus haerens, 
pondere fixa suo, nudosque.... etc [swo est, 
and no comma at haerens|. This is the 
editor’s own. And yet, by making the 
clause with fixa a mere participial echo of 
the preceding, the whole result is summed up 
up in trunco non frondibus efficit umbram 
below. But the words nudosque per aera 
ramos effundens lead us up to this: and so 
does the weakness of the root-hold lead us 
to the statement that the tree is held up 
solely or mainly by its own weight. This 
part of the picture is brought out more 
clearly by the preceding detail; for the 
votive offerings hung upon the tree enhance 
its dignity and will share its fall. 

186 Jugens visa duci patriae trepidantis 
imago [ingens]. Why the conjecture of 
Heins is preferred, I cannot see. It thrusts 
upon Lucan a wretched tautology, for we 
have maestissima in 187 and the further 
context to boot ; ‘ingens fere de rebus turpi- 
bus, nimis magnis’ says the editor. How 
about ii. 730 ingens exul (Pompey), Hor. 
epist ii. 1, 6 ingentia facta, and ingens gloria, 
Jama, Aeneas, in Vergil? The truth rather 
is that ingens takes colour from its context, 
and it is not strange that the colour is often 
an ugly one. Here is merely means that 
the figure was of superhuman size, and 
hence the more impressive. 

260 mersusque iacet sine murmure Pon- 
tus [medius]. No doubt medius is difficult, 
and the two words are confused in the MSS 
at iv. 745. But here there is no disagree- 
ment, and in iv. 745 the editor prefers 
medios to mersos. Even Damsté’s mutus does 
not satisfy me here. And does medius pon- 
tus mean any more than ‘the open expanse 
of sea’? ‘True, the transition from rwra 


silent preceding is abrupt, but in the writing 
of a youth this is not strange. And medius 
is very common in this sense in Lucan. See 
li. 665 medias... . in undas, ii. 2 medium 
.... profundum, and many more where the 
expanse is of land. 

262-3 ecce faces bello, dubtasque in proelia 
mentis urguentis addunt stimulos.... fata 
[belli dubtaeque.... menti]. Here bello is 
from Bentley, and is clever, though hardly 
necessary. The other correction is adopted 
because the singular menti and wrguentis 
used absolutely will not do For the former 
see iv. 704 variam semper dant otia mentem, 
referring to miles preceding = the soldier, the 
soldiery, not a particular individual, vii. 183 
mentisque tumultu of the same men to whom 
mentibus is applied in 180 above. For the 
rest, hear Oudendorp’s Scholiast ‘ ordo est, 
ecce fata addunt dubiae menti faces belli, et 
addunt stimulos urgentes in proelia.’ Surely 
better than emendation. 

291-5 

sic postquam fatus, et ipsi 
in bellum prono, tantum tamen addidit irae 
accenditque duct, quantum clamore iuvatur 
Eleus sonipes, quamvis iam carcere clausus 
inmineat foribus, pronusque repagula laxet. 


[ducem and clauso|. Bentley proposed facem 
and other changes to suit. To me ducem 
seems better than duci, for we have a 
pleonasm in any case, and the two verbs 
with tantwm irae are in my opinion the more 
awkward expression. The comma at prone 
is quite needless. And clauso I also prefer 
to clausus. For it is a mere ablative of 
place, and there is no need to cut off carcere 
clauso by commas, as if it were an ablative 
absolute. I am glad to see that the editor 
rejects Hosius’ pedibus for pronus in the last 
line. 

316 ille roget currus nondum patientibus 
annis? [reget.some MSS having regit]. The 
complaint against reget is that it is in bad 
taste, ‘questus est pusionis invidi vulgaris.’ 
Even if this be a fair statement—which I 
doubt—, I reply that much of Lucan’s rhe- 
toric is in bad taste, for instance, most of 
this very speech, which is not in character 
with Caesar at all. Perhaps viii. 85 is in 
itself worse, though it may possibly be 
more in character with the speaker, his 
darling Pompey. 

333 quem tandem inveniet tam longa 
potentia finem? [famen]. This is one of 
Bentley’s hasty changes. But we may ob- 
serve that 327-31 are a simile, 331-2 a 
gnomic application of this. Looking then 
to 325-6, we find a reference to Sulla as 
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Pompey’s master in the evil trade of civil 
war and so forth. Now Sulla invenit jfinem 
by his retirement. The force of tamen is 
then ‘ But after all’ [Sulla retired, and why 
will not you?] Hence in 334-5 we return 
to this point, ex hoc iam te, inprobe, regno 
ille tuus saltem doceat descendere Sulla. 

340 paruerit [| paruerim). To catch at a 
marginal note of a corrector of A (a), in 
order to avoid the change to the first person, 
is ‘improvement’ with a vengeance. I 
have always thought the change of person 
vigorous and good, and think so still. I 
cannot believe it to be the work of the early 
scribes. 

342 miles sub quo iubet iste triumphet 
(guolibet]. This emendation is resorted to 
because Caesar, addressing his men face to 
face, could not venture to speak of them 
with contempt, and therefore isfe cannot 
agree with miles in the common sense, of 
miles meus. I reply that the use of iste= 
hic or meus in Lucan often leaves contempt 
very far to seek. Haskins cites v. 351-2 
sunt isia profecto curae castra deis; even 
better is ii. 125-6 certe violata potestas 
invenit ista deos, where the tribune has no 
mind to disparage his official character. 

372 iussa sequi tam posse twat quam 
velle necesse est [mihi]. Here the sugges- 
tion of Withof is followed. Most editors 
tind a difficulty in applying necessest to posse, 
and it is true that mihi may have crept in 
from a note. Very early, however; 
for both families of MSS are involved. 
To prove, as Withof does, that éwvat 
is a good and common antithesis to necesse 
est is nothing: who doubts it? Perhaps 
Lucan may not have wanted it here. 
The centurion is under constraint; he 
cannot say non possum, in the face of his 
previous exploits: he cannot say non volo, 
for he has gone too far to turn back. Thus 
in vii. 260-3 Caesar urges on his men by 
pointing out that treason will be swallowed 
up in victory. And in that very speech he 
is clearly looking back both to his own 
speech i. 299—351 and this of the centurion. 
Surely the case for emendation here is not 
yet made out. 

407-8 solus sua littora turbat Circius, et 
tuta prohibet statione Monoecum [Monoect]. 
The editor explains his text thus, ‘facit ut 
deus tutam stationem non habeat aut nautis 
offerat.’ The god then wants the roadstead 
not for himself but for seafarers, and this 
W.N.W. wind prohibet quominus stationem 
habeat aut praebeat nautis. It may be that 
this comes fairly out of the new text, but I 
doubt it. It seems to me that prohibet more 


naturally refers to those debarred from an 
advantage, prohibet nautas quominus utantur. 
The only similar passage I know in Lucan 
is vi. 503 (of the moon) si fraterna prohiberet 
imagine tellus, ‘if the earth were debarring 
her from reflecting the sun’s light,’ guomi- 
nus solis lumine uteretur. In fact A pre- 
vents B from enjoying C, not C from help- 
ing B. Therefore I would rather abide by 
the old interpretation, understanding an 
object nautas, than alter the old text. But 
this is harsh, I grant. If we must emend, 
what a glorious case of a note that has crept 
into the text is here! Monoecit is not 
wanted to localise the phenomena, for we 
have sub Herculeo sacratus nomine [numine] 
portus just above. Then it is a scholion on 
statione, and has taken the place of the 
object-accusative, say carinas, petentis, or 
the like. So much for a conjecture. I 
should remark that the details of the winds 
in this passage present great difficulty. 

426 et docilis rector constrati Belga co- 
vinni [monstrati]. constrati is from Hein- 
sius, and Curtius ix. 10 § 25 is cited in 
support ; but there the chariots seem to be 
constrati for a special purpose only. Whether 
Lucan wrote monstrati meaning ‘a vehicle 
adopted from abroad’ may fairly be doubted: 
that he wrote constrati there is no reason 
whatever for believing. 

432 quos. Sulga pererrat gurgite [qua 
Cinga]|. This is Bentley’s correction. As 
to the name of the river I will say nothing, 
for I can offer no solution of the difliculties. 
But quos rests on the assumption that 
‘pererrare absolute dici non potest.’ Is this 
so certain? Let us look at some neuter 
verbs, compounds of per. In viii. 664 per- 
mansisse the noble expression of Pompey’s 
face ‘lasted through’ the death-struggle 
and remained in death. Very similar are 
the uses of perstat perstant Xe, ili. 620, iv. 
30, v. 210, vii. 690. For permanere, per- 
durare, perequitare, see the dictionaries, 
Add Horace epist. i. 17, 38 qui pervenit, 
JSecitne viriliter? See too Silius v. 391 
pervasit, vii. 430 perstrepit, xi. 288 personat, 
xv. 143 perlabi [connected loosely with a 
qua preceding], and note oberrare used in 
Persius vi. 32. Above all Fronto (p. 196 
Naber) ué rectam ingressis viam certus itin- 
eris est finis ac modus, errantibus autem 
peragrare facilius est quam pervenire, illus- 
trated by p. 204 (of nomads) non ad locum 
sed ad vesperum contenditur. I venture 
therefore to keep qua and render ‘there is 
relief too [see 422] in the lands where Cinga 
(or Sulga) goes his wandering way, where 
Rhone.’ .... de. 
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453-4 nemora alta, remotos incolitis Jucos 
. lucis and no comma]. Here 
Bentley is followed because nemora non sunt 
pars lucorum. So that when the correction 
is made we are still left with a wretched 
tautology, for remotos is not really different 
from altos ; ‘the depths of the groves’ will 
do for the whole. If we say that Jucus is 
more particularly a sacred grove, we remove 


the tautology but make the ablative of 


place tolerable. ‘Ye dwell in the depth of 


- woodlands among the retired sacred groves,’ 


that is, in the retirement of the sacred 
groves. If the ablatives are corrupt, the 
corruption is very old. ‘Corruptio in fine 
versus et simili exitu in proximo vocabulo 
facile intelligitur’ says the editor. Does 
this mean that the neighbourhood of inco- 
litis has affected the other two words? If 
so, it is not easy to believe. 

461 animaeque rapaces mortis [capaces]. 
The text is due to Heins. Against 
Haskins’ rendering ‘great enough for 
death’ it is said ‘sed qui mortem timet 
etiam notionem mortis animo continet.’ I 
take this to imply that capaces means 
‘containing a notion of death.’ Surely it 
means ‘able to contain or receive death,’ = 
ready for death. Compare 511-3 urbem... 
generis . . capacem .. . humani, x. 182-3 
quis dignior umquam hoc fuit auditu mun- 
dique capacior hospes? It is also I believe 
true that Lucan does not elsewhere use 
rapax witha genitive. The MSS reading 
should be kept. 

463 cirrigeros [criniyeros|. Text after 
Lipsius, because, says that great scholar, all 
men erinem gerunt. Surely this is not 
enough to condemn the word. If you say 
that a man crinem gerit, you call attention 
to a particular circumstance, thus laying 
stress on it. Hence such forms as eri- 
nitus. 

486-8 nec solum volgus inani percussum 
terrore pavet, sed curia et ipsa; sedibus 
exiliere patres [dpsi sedibus, with no stop]. 
No justification is given for this wanton 
change, and [ see none. 

491 wrguent, {urguet]. This is hardly 
worth discussing, and I suspect the comma 
is a misprint. 

536 discurrere [decurrere|. Why this 
change? In 643 incerio discurrunt sidera 
motu is a hypothesis at once rejected. Here 
we want a word meaning ‘run their normal 
course,’ and decurrere is the right word. 
Compare Manilius i 503 [505], where Orion 
is said toto semper decurrere mundo, and 
Powpon Mela i. 1 unde sol oritur oriens 
nuncupatur aut ortus, quo demergitur oc- 
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cidens vel occasus, qua decurrit meridies, ab 
adversa parte septentrio. 

544 noctem induxere Mycenae [duaere]. 
The meaning of duxere is that Mycenae 
‘took on itself’ the darkness of night, that 
is, was suddenly veiled in gloon. To 
Haskins’ note on vi. 828 caelo lucis ducente 
colorem add Stat. Ach. ii. 21 (307) ducere 
nubes. The MSS reading is far the better. 

555 summumque inpellit Atlanta [inplevit}. 
This is a fragment of one of Bentley’s 
wildest reconstructions. Why the editor 
adopts it is not explained in the note, and I 
cannot tell. Surely inplevit=‘rose to the 
top of,’ like fossas inplere =‘ fill the ditches 
to the brim.’ 

600 et lotam parvo renovant Almone 
Cybeben [revocant]|. This is Burman’s con- 
jecture. I had guessed the same, but gave 
it up on finding that the word revocare 
undoubtedly occurs in the sense of ‘refresh’ 
‘renew’ in Silius iv. 15 revocantque nova 
fornace bipennis. It is proposed to emend 
that passage also, but Bauer rightly keeps 
the word. There are plenty of passages in 
good writers where the sense comes very 
near ‘renew’ ‘restore.’ See Verg. Aen. i. 
235 revocato a sanguine Teucri, georg. iv. 
282. With these compare den. i. 214 victu 
revocant vires. For the matter see Silius 
Viii. 363 tepidoque fovent Almone Cybelen. 

607 et terra maesto cum murmure condit 
[terrae]. This is due to Kortte. I see no 
reason for leaving the MSS, and the in- 
stances given in Haskins’ note seem to me 
enough to establish the dative construction. 

630 haec ubi concepit magnorum ela 
malorum [his...fata]. This is from Bentley. 
No instance of fetus with genitive is given 
by him. Dictionaries supply one from 
Claudian (bell Goth. 25-6) which seems 
doubtful to me. I take fata malorum =the 
destiny that brings or imposes great calami- 
ties. Not unlike is ii. 65 gravis vivacia fata 
senectae, the doom of long life that brings a 
burdensome old age. That is is both pointed 
and correct I have no doubt. 

637-8 flexis sic omina Tuscus involvens 
multaque tegens ambage canebat [ fleaa]. 
That fleca carried on with ivolvens to 
ambage is ugly, I freely admit. That lexis 
became flewa by assimilation to omina is a 
pretty and possible assumption. But both 
families of MSS are involved. I had rather 
not meddle with the passage without a 
stronger reason than I can find at present. 

656 toto furerent incendia mundo [ flue- 
rent]. The MSS text is here rejected 
because fluere is not in keeping with 
incendia. Now /fluere and related words 
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supply a great number of various metaphors, 
while zgnis etc. create a great demand for 
them. Fire serpit, pascitur, scandit, vorat, 
lambit, currit, and so forth. Thus I do not 
wonder to find in Silius xvii. 98 ex omni 
manant incendia tecto, 101 flwit undique victor 
Mulciber, 103 exundat pestis, xiv. 311 exun- 
dante vapore, or of the bull in Val. F vii. 
572 atro volvens incendia fluctu, though this 
last is bracketed by Schenkl. To suppose 
that furerent became furent or fuerent and 
was corrected into fluerent is ingenious, but 
unwarranted and quite unnecessary. 

I may seem to be blindly devoted to the 
traditional MSS text and to ignore the 
necessity for emendation that now and then 
undoubtedly exists. Let me point out what 
the state of affairs really is with regard to 
Lucan. We have a great number of MSS, 
some of which are confessedly good, that is, 
afford a better authority for the text than 
do the MSS of most writers. Two families 
of MSS are recognized, (1) the V family, 
the non-Pauline or wulgares codices, (2) the 
M family, the Pauline or mutili codices. It 
is agreed that the V recension dates back to 
before the fifth century. That the M recen- 
sion is very old is not disputed, though 
details are: in any case a good and ancient 
ancestor is assumed, however far back. That 
copies of Lucan varying greatly in care and 
correctness were current shortly after his 
death is attested by the Suetonian life. 
What then is the case against a reading in 
which both families of MSS agree? It 
seems to me that the arguments from within 
must be perfectly overwhelming to justify 
emendation on the score of necessity. As 
for arguments from outside, accounting for 
the assumed blunder, we must be very care- 
ful how we let ourselves be carried away 
even by the most ingenious and learned 
palaeographers. We are not dealing with 
the errors of the slumberous but diligent 
monk, but with those of the trained copyist 
of a much earlier time ; errors transmitted 
to us by two separate lines of tradition. 
Once we are convinced that there is an error 
of this kind before us, we have to explain 
its existence by hypotheses built up on 
hypotheses, with the chance that at any given 
moment we may have lost the clue, if indeed 
we ever had it. Is not it clear that we are 
in a position where the forces of obstruction 
must and should prevail: where readiness to 
emend betrays a misapprehension of editorial 
duty % 

I maintain, therefore, that in the present 
state of our knowledge we are not entitled 
to set aside the concurrent tradition of both 


families of MSS, provided that a fairly 
intelligible meaning can be got out of the 
text. However much we may seem to 
improve it by a change, however certain it 
may be that the proposed change is 
palaeographically possible, we have no 
business with change in cases of this kind. 
However much we may respect the veteran 
scholar who edits Lucan, we must never 
forget that the poem before us is the work 
of an immature genius, and was confessedly 
transmitted to later times in an unfinished 
state. What editing may have gone on soon 
after the author’s death, we do not know. 
We do know that it is risky to correct 
tradition by guesswork. If the agreement 
of the MSS is not to be trusted, what is ? 
Every word of the poem may be called in 
question : and, when the MSS differ, why 
should we prefer one to another? If con- 
jecture is our habitual remedy against their 
agreement, much more may we trust in it 
against their disagreement. On pp. xxvii- 
xxvili of Hosius’ preface are some admirable 
remarks: it is only to be regretted that in 
practice he now and then abandoned his own 
sound principles. Prof. Francken is not 
inconsistent with himself [pref. pp. viii, ix], 
so far as I understand his somewhat obscure 
words. One function of his edition was to 
be this, ‘ut ex inventis Grotii, Heinsii, 
Bentleii, aliorum caute optima quaeque 
reciperentur, et ex eorum ingeniis aliquod 
lucrum in verba poetae redundaret.’ And 
my opinion of the result is that in applying 
this process to Lucan the ‘ poet’s words’ 
seldom gain, while there is nothing to show 
that the poet does not lose. As Lucan said 
of Sulla ii. 140-3, 


Ile quod exiguum restabat sanguinis urbi 

hausit: dumque nimis iam putria membra 
recidit, 

excessit medicina modum, nimiumque secuta 
est, 

qua morbi duxere, manus. 


But, alas, I find this emended also. Aug. 
civ. dei iil. 27 has manwm, quoting the lines. 
After the instances I have given above, the 
reader will not wonder that manum is 
adopted, against the MSS of Lucan. 
Transposition of lines is a favourite form 
of emendation with some editors. That 
lines may have got out of place is not to be 
denied. But it is true also that different 
minds will often prefer different sequences 
of notions, and very great caution is needed 
in transpositions carried out in defiance of 
MSS tradition. If any reader of Lucan 
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will look at i. 324-6, I shall be surprised if 
he approves Francken’s putting 326 before 
325. The reason given seems to me ab- 
surdly inadequate. And the further change 
of order in 326 (putting scelerwm before 
Syllam in order to make it go with docilis) 
is an equally wanton disturbance. 

On the other hand the editor keeps motus 
and monitus in i. 587-8, where I believe 
that Graevius Heins Burman and Schrader 
rightly transpose the words, and where a 
slip of eye and pen was so very easy. 
However, he may be right. His note on 
the clever conjecture fulminis edoctus men- 
tem &c. is amusing, for we are told that 
Bentley was ‘ut saepius, ornare potius quam 
emendare studens.’ Which recalls to mind 
two famous lines of Burns. 

There are many lines in Lucan where the 
order of words is differently given in different 
MSS _— But i. 160, 589, are not instances of 
this, and Hosius rightly keeps the traditional 
order. But in 583 Francken is very likely 
right in reading fracto Marium with VG, 
for the other order is surely worse. 

There are of course a number of passages 
where the MSS readings differ, where either 
reading makes sense, and where a_ final 
decision satisfactory to all scholars is per- 
haps not to be looked for. Here are a few 
passages where Hosiusand Francken disagree, 
and where it is hard indeed to decide between 
them. Francken’s reading is given first, and 
the MSS authority is appended to each. 

I. 37 tsa VUB'GY(AE), ista M. 103 
Jrangat VAm C(BE), franget MUGT. 209 
iubam et vasto grave murmur AGm (B'E), 
iubas et vasto murmur MVU. 453 datur 
MU, datum Gm [datum est VABEgT]. 531 
denso Gm (and V acc to Hosius), tenso 
UCA(BE)v g (and M, but in rasura ace to 
Francken). 646 an tollet VUG, attollet A 
(B and in ras E) M (in ras ace to Francken). 

In some passages where the two editors 
agree I still have doubts: here are some. 
Their text is given first. 

I. 320 micantes A(BE)mu, minantes M 
VUGb, 588 errantis VUGmb, volitantis MA 
(BE) ug. 687 Hnyo Ve, Lrinys (in various 
spellings) MABEUGv. 
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Questions of orthography are the plague 
of editors of Latin texts. Prof. Francken’s 
rule is [Intr. pp. xxxvi. foll.] to note the 
instances where MSS preserve archaic 
spelling, whether this be accepted in the 
text or not. He himself uses a varying 
spelling, but gives no clear account of the 
method by which it is arrived at. Hosius 
[praef. pp. xxiv. xxv.) on the contrary leaves 
no doubt as to his procedure. Our editor 
however points out that the palimpsest 
fragments confirm his spelling in various 
points, though they are too meagre to furnish 
a standard. For instance harena. Why 
arena should nevertheless occur in the text 
[ef. i. 368, 685] is a natural question. The 
wording of this part of the introduction is 
certainly obscure. I will only note in the 
text cespes, cohercere, limphatus, circuire, 
Tibris, exiliere (488), and maenia. The last 
seems to be the cause of the misprint mant- 
bus (571). I should add that misprints are 
rare in this book. 

Punctuation is a matter on which there 
are and will be wide differences of opinion. 
As instances of innovations in which I 
cannot agree it will be enough to refer to 1. 
126, 311, 520, 648. 

I have not dealt with the details of books 
iii-v., for my main object is to exhibit the 
freedom with which the editor has treated 
the MSS tradition whenever he finds 
cause of offence in the traditional text. 
With the utmost respect for him as a 
scholar, I must submit that his procedure is 
wholly inadmissible. To multiply details 
would serve no good purpose. If my 
principles are shown to be wrong I shall 
gladly welcome the exposure: meanwhile I 
have said enough to raise a serious and defin- 
ite issue. 

The photographic specimens of the codices 
A MV are interesting. I only hope that 
the second volume will contain a specimen 
of U. Of the printing &c. it need only be 
said that the book is produced in a style 
worthy of the traditions of the Dutch press. 


W. E. HEITLAND. 





LAFAYE’S NOTES ON ST7ATIUS SILV. I. AND KLOTZ, CURAE STATIANAE. 


Quelques notes sur les Silvae de Stace, premier 
livre, par G. Laraye. Paris, Klinksieck. 


1896. Fr. 2.50. Curae Statianae. Dis- 
sertatio inauguralis. Scripsit A. Kuorz. 
Leipzig. 1896, 1 Mk. 20. 


THESE two pamphlets are the latest contribu- 
tion I have seen in book-form to the 
literature, every year increasing, of the 
Silvae of Statius. The list of works on this 
subject which Lafaye marshals on the two 
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first pages of his little volume, nearly all 
fall within the last thirty years; during 
which these poems have been examined, 
especially by German scholars, with a new 
minuteness, generally resulting in articles, 
dissertations, or separate editions of some 
particular Silva. I miss however in this 
list the valuable dissertations of two 
Scandinavian philologists, Sandstroém and 
Lundstrém ; the latter, especially, ought to 
have been included, full as he is of suggestive 
and bright remarks, Englishmen have par- 
ticular cause to be interested in this return 
to an author on whom the eminent Cambridge 
scholar Markland lavished his erudition in 
an edition (1728) reprinted by Sillig early 
in the present century (1827). The work of 
Markland will remain a monument of the 
learning of his time; but the discovery of 
the Madrid MS., the best representative of 
that which Poggio found early in the fifteenth 
century at S. Gall, and the vastly increased 
materials now at our disposal for illustrating 
the manners and morals of the Romans 
under Domitian, make a new edition of the 
Silvae much desired, and it may confidently 
be expected not only that the text of the 
poems will soon appear in a critically much 
improved shape, but also that a new and 
enlarged exegesis will be brought to bear on 
the countless difficulties of allusion, whether 
to contemporary history, out of the way 
mythological legends, or facts of Roman 
every-day life, with which they abound. 

M. Lafaye’s notes extend to Bk. i. alone. 
Their strong point is the archaeological 
detail by which the author supports, some- 
times the MS. text, sometimes a particular 
emendation. Such is the discussion by 
which he defends, with O. Miiller, Stange 
and McNaghten, the emendation of Markland 
in i. 37. 


Dextra uetat pugnas: laeuam Tritonia virgo 
Non grauat. 


Where the MS. reading is pugnes lauium 
corrected by Bihrens to pugnis Latium. The 
left hand of the statue of Domitian, it has 
been argued, would naturally hold the reins ; 
how then could it hold the image of Minerva 1 
The poem gives no hint of a lorica, on which 
the figure might have been worked. M. 
Lafaye finds an explanation in an equestrian 
statue of Marcus Aurelius (Fig. 1, p. 11) in 
which the right hand is extended, as a 
symbol of peace and protection (Quintil. 
Inst. xi. 3, 119), while the left hand has the 
palm turned upwards and seems to have held 
originally a statue, possibly of Victory 


(there is no trace of reins); again in two 
equestrian statues figured on coins, in each 
of which the left hand is similarly employed 
in holding a small figure. This seems 
plausible enough, and the figure of Aurelius 
suggests a sufficiently close interpretation of 
the poet’s words (i. 2) Stat Latium complexa 
forum ; but the strangeness of the corruption 
lauium for laewam still remains to vex the 
palaeographical sense and keep the matter 
uncertain. 


ii. 4-6. 
Demigrant MHelicone deae, quatiuntque 
novena 
Lampade sollennem thalamis coeuntibus 
ignem, 


Et de Pieriis uocalem fontibus undam. 


Lafaye shows that there is here an allusion 
to the actual ceremony with which the 
bridegroom received the bride, aqua et igni, 
both together holding a torch and a water 
jar. This function is here transferred to the 
Muses. It is however remarkable that the 
Muses do not ordinarily (Lafaye says never) 
hold torches ; Statius perhaps knew that 
they possessed a sacred wood on Helicon 
(Paus. 1x. 28-31) and represented them as 
carrying torches cut from this hallowed spot 
to give a joyous augury to the marriage of 
Stella. 

I hardly know what to say of the 
explanation offered of the difficult words 
(iii, 32) 

Sic Chalcida fluctus 

Expellunt fluuii 


‘)’Kuripe repousse Chalcis, qui s’avance (dxriyv 
mpoPAnra Lon dans Strab, i. 3, 19) comme si 
elle s’efforgait de rejoindre le continent tant 
voisin qu'elle regrette,’ that is to say the 
advance which the land makes at Chalcis 
towards the opposite shore of Boeotia is 
repelled by the strong flow of the Euripus. 
Possible; but what shall we make of 
Auuri ? 

Even more doubtful is the view (p. 34) 
taken of the words 


damnosaque fila senectae 
Exuit 


where fila, which Markland explained of the 
slough which a serpent casts, is supposed by 
Lafaye to refer to the threads in which 
spiders enmesh their insect prey. He finds 
a similar allusion in Juvenal’s well known 
(ix. 128) obrepit non intellecta senectus and 
in another passage of the Si/vae (V. iii. 258) 
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nec segnis tabe senili 
Exitus instanti praemisit membra sepulchro. 


It seems doubtful whether either a slough or 
a spider’s thread was in the poet’s thoughts ; 
or even, again, the threads of the Fates 
(Stephens, 1651) with which, spite of 
wv. 123-4, exuit hardly agrees. May not 
fila refer to the texture or fibres of the body, 
which, as old age approaches, alter and suffer 
deterioration ? cf. defloccati senes. 

Most valuable are the historical notes on 
vv. 13 and 80 of this Si/va. The only thing 
which I regret is, that the African inscription 
quoted from Cagnat is not printed in extenso. 
But I would object that in v. 102 the words 


quoque anguis abundat 
Spumatu 


are not confined to the trained serpents which 
we know to have formed part of the thera- 
peutic apparatus at the Asklepieion of 
Epidaurus, but are, as Rinn thought, and 
most readers of the whole passage would, I 
think, infer, general. 

The note on v. 27 


praecelsis quarum vaga molibus 
Crescit [unda 
is a very good specimen of Lafaye’s vindica- 
tion of MSS. against unnecessary correction. 
Markland conjectured cessit, but the passage 
from Frontinus de Aquaed. is quite enough 
to prove that crescit is right; the words 
adquisitionibus, adquisitionwm are in effect 
only another way of expressing the same 
- idea. 
T am less satisfied with the discussion on 
the much-vexed (vi. 15) 


Et quod percoquit *EKbosia cannost 


and cannot bring myself to believe that 
Ebosia as representing Hbusus could be 
admitted by so careful a metrist as Statius. 
As I suggested in the Journal of Philology} 
(v. p. 203) it seems probable that the sugar- 
cane is alluded to; Hbosia I suppose to be a 
corruption of arbor Inda ; arbor first became 
aebos, then ebos. The form Jndus as adjective 
oceurs 8. If. 1. 160 quod munera graminis 
Indi, IU. iti. 94 Indi dentis honos. The 
sugar-cane was called by the Romans the 
Indian tree or Indian reed (see J. of Phil. v. 
pp. 262, 3). 

1 Of my three articles in the Cambridge Journal 
of Philology on the Silvae, M. Lafaye only mentions 
one (vol. xiii, p. 88) in his list ; the latest is in vol. 
xx. p. 17 ‘An Oxford MS. of Statius’ Silvae,’ 


ii. 235-6. 
Omnis plebeio teritur praetexta tumultu 
Hine eques hine iuuenum Tquestus stola 
mixta laborat. 


Lafaye ingeniously suggests for questus -que 
aestus, comparing the use of wnda and 
aestuare of a crowd. (The passage he cites 
from lLuer. vi. 1261 can hardly be so 
explained ; to my mind Munro is quite con- 
vincing in supposing aestus to refer to the 
heat which was one of the chief causes of 
the plague raging.) This conjecture however 
draws with it a further change of Hine 
eques hine to Hine equitum, which seems 
improbable. 


iv. 62. 
hune mecum Epidauria 
Hine alti gaudens [proles 
Lafaye very cleverly 
hine mecum Epidauria 
Inquit abi gaudens. [proles 


He compares Theb. iii. 229 Tulis mihi nate 
per Argos Talis abi, and for inguit at the 
beginning of the verse Theb. v. 157. 


v. 36-9. 
Sola nitet flauis Nomadum decisa metallis 
Purpura, sola cauo Phrygiae quam Synnados 
antro 
Tpse cruentauit maculis liuentibus Attis 
+Quoque Tyri niueas secat et Sidonia rupes. 


Lafaye conjectures 
Quasque Tyrus niueas secuit Sidonia rupes. 


He rightly observes that Prudentius seems 
to be imitating Statius in Contra Symm. ii. 


246-7 


Et quae saxa Paros secat et quae Punica 
rupes 

Quae uiridis Lacedaemon habet maculosaque 
Synnas 


though in Prudentius rwpes must be nom- 
inative ; in Statius it certainly seems to be 
accusative. 

I think Quogue must be Quotque, would 
retain 7'yri, and treat et as the vitiated word, 
perhaps a substitute for arz. At any rate 
secat, which Prudentius also has, commends 
itself as probable ‘and all the white rocks 
which Tyre’s Sidonian stronghold cuts into 


blocks,’ 
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I cannot agree with the view (p. 69) that 
in vi. 37-40 alis is addressed to Domitian, 
and that beate ought to be beati. It is true 
that this makes it possible to retain nescit in 
40 but at a cost which makes it not worth 
while. After the general public addressed 
in putes 34, a distinct vocative is called for: 
that vocative is, if MSS. are right, annona 
and it follows that nescit is a mistake for 
nescis. 

The Curae Statianae of A. Klotz mainly 
consists of an edition of Stlv. ii. 2, with 
additional remarks on other crucial passages 
of the Stlvae. The author, a native of 
Zittau in Saxony, is indebted to his fellow 
townsman M. Moritz Krohn, whose forth- 
coming edition will exhibit for the first time 
a collation of the Madrid MS. (M) now 
believed to be the earliest, for a complete 
conspectus of M’s readings in ii. 2, and for 
new conjectures on this poem. He has 
besides given a full commentary on it, a 
careful perusal of which enables me to 
pronounce it useful—among other reasons, 
for recalling attention to the almost forgotten 
edition of Ferd. Morell, Paris 1602. Among 
the more interesting views I note Beloch’s 
identification of Megalia v. 80 with the 
Neapolitan Castel del Uovo, the minute 
description of the various marbles mentioned 
in 86-93, the identification of the name of 
Pollius, owner of the villa at Surrentum, 
with the still surviving Marino di Paolo. 
Many of the discussions, too, of passages 
in other parts of the Silvae are suggestive. 

On the following points I doubt :— 

(1) Klotz (with De Vit in the excellent 
Onomasticon, which forms the last portion of 
his edition of Forcellini’s Lexicon, interrupted 
alas! by the author’s death at the end of O) 
considers the Mygdonius senex who is com- 
bined with Nestor in 108 to be Tithonus ; 
and no doubt Mygdoniis cubilibus in Theb. 
ii. 134 is the couch of Tithonus, and Tithonus 
is distinctly combined with Nestor as a type 
of prolonged old age in 8. IV. 11.150. But 
in Theb. v. 751-2 Pyliae nee fata senectae 
Maluerit Phrygiis aut degere longius annis 
Lactantius explains the ‘ Phrygian years’ of 
Priam, adding only as a view of others (a/i7) 
that Tithonus may be meant. In I. iv. 125 
tu Troica dignus Saecula et Euboict trans- 
cendere pulveris annos, Nestoreosque situs, 
where the Sybil and Nestor are combined 
with the Zroica saecula, the question is much 
the same. Tithonus would suit with the 
Sybil better, Priam, quem urbis Troiae 
excidium uidisse certissimum est (Lact. on 
Th. v. 752) with Nestor; but in II. iii. 73 
Iliacos aequare senes et wincere persta a 


reference to Tithonus seems an almost 
ridiculous hyperbole, though the plural may 
possibly be thought to include him with 
Priam. Returning to IL. ii. 107-8 


Sis felix, tellus, dominis ambobus in annos 
Mygdonii Pyhique senis 


there is a congruity in coupling Nestor with 
Priam, an exaggeration with Tithonus. In 
III. iv. 103-5 where Statius prays that 
Domitian may attain to the years of Troy 
and Pylos together (Iliacos Pyliosque simul) 
the tone of the passage is extravagant, and 
poetically there would be nothing impossible 
in praying that he might survive for many 
hundred years ; yet here too I should lean 
to the other belief as more congruous. The 
same question meets us in Verg. Catal. x1. 
15, 16 Carmina quae Phrygium saeclis accepta 
futuris, Carmina quae Pylium uincere digna 
senem, where the same principle, the better 
congruity of Nestor with Priam, seems to 
me to decide the point in his favour against 
the comparatively mythical husband of 
Aurora. 


(2) 133-137 

Tempus erat, cum te geminae suffragia 
terrae 

Diriperent, celsusque duas ueherere per 
urbes, 

Inde Dicarcheis multum uenerande colonis, 

Hinc adscite meis, pariterque his largus et 
illis, 

Ac iuuenile calens plectrique errore superbus. 


Klotz seems to think that plectri errore can 
refer, not to Pollius, but to poems written in 
his honour by some Dicharchean (Puteolan) 
or Neapolitan. This is, of course, impossible. 
The only question is, what is plectri errore ? 
Stephens says ‘ plectro errante super citha- 
ram’; Gronov similarly explains it by the 
words of Athenaeus racas dua To TARKTPYH 
Tas xopous eritpéxovres ; Others of the turns 
and alterations of lyric poetry. Looking at 
the passage as a whole it seems more natural 
to refer it to the wandering life Pollius led 
between the two cities ; he was proud of his 
wandering lyre, probably from the applause 
he gained as an improvisatore. 

(3) I cannot see why McNaghten’s more 
than probable explanation of the MS. reading 
in I. i, 27-8 

te signa ferente 
Et minor in leges iret gener et Cato castris 


as referring to Castra Cornelia, ‘a strong 
position about a mile from Utica’ mentioned 
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by Caesar, De Bello Ciwili ii. 24, 2 should be 
rejected as not likely. Constans, which 
Klotz approves, will not commend itself to 
a trained ear, or rather will be pronounced 
perfectly impossible. 

(4) In the disputed passage V. iii. 169-71 


Baianaque mittunt 
Litora qua mediis alte permixtus anhelat 
Ignis aquis et operta domos incendia seruant 


Klotz explains domos serwant of the sub- 
terranean fires which do not destroy the 
houses by not breaking out. This view is 
Gronov’s (Diatrib. i. p. 360) ‘neque enim 


THE REVENUE LAWS OF 


Revenue Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
Edited from a Greek Papyrus in the 
Bodleian Library, with a translation, 
commentary, and appendices by B. P. 
GRENFELL, M.A., and an introduction by 
the Rev. J. P. Manarry, D.D., Oxford, 
at the Clarendon Press, 1896. With 
Portfolio (13 plates). 31s. 6d. net. 


In recent years countless Papyri have found 
their way from the Fayoum to the Museums 
of Europe but as yet nothing has been 
announced comparable in historical interest 
to this great document which now rests 
secure among the treasures of the Bodleian 
Library. The Revenue Papyrus, as Mr. 
Grenfell has named it, although, as Prof. 
Mahaffy remarks, the tax-farming or Telonic 
Papyrus would be a more exact designation, 
consists of two parts. The first, containing 
columns 1—72, was bought by Prof. Petrie 
from a dealer in Cairo in the winter of 
1893-4. It isa roll dated in several places 
‘in the 27th year’ of  Philadelphus 
ae. 259/8 B.c.; the length is 44 feet, the 
height cannot be so precisely determined 
since the papyrus has been broken near the 
top, but it varied from 9} to 13 inches. 
When purchased, the whole roll was in a 
most delicate and brittle condition, and only 
those who have seen it can properly appre- 
ciate the dexterity and patience shown by 
Prof. Petrie in separating the folds and 
mounting the detached fragments. The 
outer parts have been long exposed to wear 
and tear, so that the first 15 columns are a 
hopeless wreck; more writing is preserved 
as the heart of the roll is reached, but even 


incendia proprie seruant domus, aut faciunt 
ut illae illaesae maneant ; sed inter incendia 
continua domus illaesae manent et seruantur ; 
ideo incendiis ascribit Poeta quod existit una 
et conjunctum est cum incendiis, nimirum 
durationem et conseruationem aedium.’ 
Against this I allege the use of domwm 
seruare, limen seruare, in Vergil (Aen. vii. 
52, vi. 402) for keeping close to the house or 
threshold: so in Statius the subterranean 
fires each keep close to their assigned home, 
i.e. in the buildings built over to utilize and 
protect them. 
Rosinson Ets. 


PTOLEMY PHILADELPHUS. 


here every column shows a gap varying 
from 8 to 2 lines. The second part, em- 
bracing columns 73—107, is a collection of 
fragments acquired by Mr. Grenfell at 
Cairo and in the Fayoum during the winter 
of 1894-5. They are terribly mutilated, 
hardly a single sentence remaining complete, 
and reconstruction is impossible, but in- 
ternal evidence indicates that they came 
from a sister roll, which originally measured 
not less than 15 feet in length, and was 
probably once wrapped round the first roll. 
The despatch with which this important 
discovery has been placed before the world 
cannot be commended too highly. Let us 
hope that the French scholars who have 
excavated Delphi will imitate this English 
example rather than the precedent of their 
compatriots who worked at Delos. Mr. 
Grenfell did not see the papyrus until June 
1894 ; he was obliged to suspend his work 
during the winter of 1894-5 while absent 
in Egypt, and yet by the autumn of 1895 
he succeeded in completing a transcription, 
translation, commentary and appendices. 
But this volume of 250 pages produced with 
such speed is not disfigured by carelessness 
or superficiality. The editor has done 
everything that can be done to lay a solid 
foundation. He has consulted with the two 
foremost European specialists on Ptolemaic 
papyri, Prof. G. Lumbroso of Rome, and 
Prof. U. Wilcken of Berlin, and has en- 
joyed the constant help and criticism of 
Prof. Mahaffy, who has examined with him 
all the problems of reading and interpre- 
tation, revised the whole work, and contri- 
buted a general introduction of lv. pp. 
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The result is an edition which promises to 
remain princeps in order of importance as 
well as of time. The text is a model of 
philological accuracy. The reader may feel 
confident that every peculiarity of the 
original is faithfully reproduced. The 
papyrus is for the most part written in 
large clear hands—Mr. Grenfell distin- 
guishes 12, examples of which can be 
studied in the excellent facsimiles produced 
by the photographers of the Clarendon 
Press—but in many places owing to stains 
or injury to the surface no small patience 
and skill is needed to decipher the writing. 
Tn the transcript uncertain words or letters 
are marked by dots, and wherever these 
signals of doubt are not appended, the 
editor’s decision may, I believe, be taken as 
final. Moreover, the document contains 
erasures and corrections of various kinds, 
and large additions, which in two cases take 
the form of notes on the verso with a direc- 
tion é& dpa at the point in the text to 
which they belong. For interpretation it 
is of some importance to distinguish changes 
made by the scribe from the alterations 
introduced by the reviser, and Mr. Grenfell 
has made the way easy for the student by 
using for the latter a different type. 
Further, the roll is riddled by holes and 
fractures. No pains have been spared to 
fix by accurate measurements the extent of 
the lacunae and the places of the broken 
fragments, and I am prepared to accept 
without reserve the warning to critics in the 
preface that no emendation is admissible 
that does not take account of the number of 
dots between the square brackets used to 
denote gaps. But the evidence of parallel 
passages either in this papyrus or in other 
papyri of the same period and dealing with 
the same subjects has been applied by the 
editor and his coadjutors with such acute- 
ness and prudence that in the field of 
conjecture but scanty gleanings are left for 
those who come after. Here and there a 
happy guess may hit on a word or phrase to 
fit a gap, but it is not likely that any very 
valuable or extensive supplements will be 
discovered until fresh material for compari- 
son is brought to light. I fear from some 
remarks at the close of the third Appendix 
(p. 240) that the remainder of the Petrie 
collection which Mr. Grenfell hopes to 
publish in the course of the next few years 
will not contribute much to the elucidation 
of the Revenue Papyrus, though there still 
seems hope of getting some hints from the 
apyrus mummy cases found by Mr. 
Grenfell at Gurob in the spring of 1895, 


The translation and commentary are 
executed with the same care and thorough- 
ness as the text. Indeed the notes form a 
substantial addition to our knowledge of 
the Egypt of the early Ptolemies, for 
Mr. Grenfell has not only assembled illus- 
trative matter from the published papyri of 
various collections, but has been permitted 
by the liberality of the author to draw upon 
the materials of the Corpus of Greek 
Ostraca and the Corpus of Ptolemaic 
Papyri, which are being prepared by Prof. 
Wilcken. Although much still remains 
uncertain and obscure and the interpreter 
stands too often on fragile hypotheses, the — 
time may come, as Prof. Mahaffy antici- 
pates, when the labour and ingenuity of 
scholars will succeed in reconstructing a 
connected and trustworthy account of the 
entire financial system of the Ptolemaic 
Exchequer. The first Appendix is a new 
and corrected text of a document similar in 
character to the Revenue Papyrus, viz. 
Papyrus 62 of the Louvre collection (Wotices 
et Extraits des Manuscrits, xviii. ii. 1866), 
which Mr. Grenfell re-examined in September 
1894, at the suggestion of Prof. Lumbroso. 
The second brings together from the Petrie 
Papyri some unpublished fragments on cog- 
nate subjects. In the third, which is 
almost a treatise by itself, Mr. Grenfell 
boldly attacks the central problem of 
Ptolemaic Numismatics, the relation of 
silver to copper. I am not competent, had 
I the space, to examine the particulars of 
the solution proposed, for the coinage of the 
Ptolemies is a labyrinth I have never 
explored. A careful reader, who can appre- 
ciate what constitutes proof and refutation 
will perceive that Mr. Grenfell’s vigorous 
reasoning has swept away much rubbish ; 
and authorities such as Profs. Wilcken, 
Gardner and Mahaffy have expressed general 
approval of the new theory which is the 
fruit of the discussion. The work is 
crowned by complete Jndices of words, 
names, symbols and abbreviations. 

Some account of the contents and signifi- 
cance of this great roll will prove, I hope, 
more acceptable to readers of the Classical 
Review than scattered criticisms of minu- 
tiae of interpretation, The Revenue Papy- 
rus, once kept among the papers of a 
government office, sets forth the rules which 
governed the rights and duties of tax-farmers. 
The first 72 columns are divided into three 
sections marked off from each other by 
spaces of blank papyrus. The first chapter 
(A), ec. 1—22, is very imperfect, the first 
15 columns being ruined, but the fragments 
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that can be made out warrant the conjecture 
that this portion was devoted to general 
regulations defining the relations of govern- 
ment officials in each district, particularly 
of the Oeconomus and his Antigrapheus, to 
the men or companies of men who under- 
took the farming of the State Revenues. 
The second chapter (B), ce. 23—37, contains 
the orders and regulations for the transmut- 
ation of the share (dzoporpa) of one-sixth of 
the produce of the vineyards and orchards 
(wapdSeror) of Egypt, hitherto paid to the 
gods of Egypt, into a government tax, 
payable nominally to the deified queen, 
Arsinoe Philadelphus. The third chapter 
(C), cc. 388—72, is concerned with the State 
Monopoly in the manufacture and sale of 
oil. It is plain that other taxes, eg. on 
various cloth stuffs, were treated in ec. 73—— 
107 and in fragments 1—6, but the only 
important fact that can be extracted from 
these miserable remnants is that the Royal 
Banks were farmed. 

The best way of realising the complexity 
of the Egyptian system of taxation and 
finance is to look first at the simpler 
methods of a Greek Republic, dp&dépevov 
Kata diow ard Tov tpoTtwv. At Athens the 
teXwvns, aS his name implies, actually bought 
the tax, for a definite sum of money, gener- 
ally payable in instalments (kataPoAat) at 
specified dates. On the conclusion of the 
bargain the proceeds of the tax became for 
a time his private property, for which he 
rendered no account to the treasury. He 
appointed and paid the collectors, who were 
responsible to their employer, not to the 
state. Provided that the instalments were 
paid punctually, he had little to fear from 
the interference of the executive. The long 
list of Athenian magistrates shows no board 
to control the extortions of tax-farmers. 
Any organised supervision might have 
defeated the purpose of the system, which 
was to relieve the state of an invidious and 
burdensome task. Tax-payers and _ tax- 
collectors were left to fight out their differ- 
ences by actions at law brought before a 
court of judges (ducaorypiov) according to 
the familiar principles of Athenian jurisdic- 
tion. The only special regulations discover- 
able are that in suits brought by and against 
tax-farmers judgment had to be given 
within a month from the lodgment of the 
plaint, and that the Receivers General 
(dmrodéxrar), the board before whom such 
cases were taken, were empowered to settle 
on their own authority trivial disputes 
involving less than 10 drachmae. 

The tax-farmer in Egypt under the early 

NO. XCIII, VOL. XI, 


Ptolemies is in a very different position. 
Let us take first the management of the 
azropoipa. What first surprises an enquirer 
fresh from Greek city-states is that the 
person described as ‘the purchaser’ (6 
Tpiajevos THY @vyv) does not collect the tax, 
The sixth of the produce of orchards was 
paid in money and was got in by a govern- 
ment official, the oeconomus (ec. 29, 10O—11). 
The sixth of the produce of vineyards was 
paid in kind, z.e. in wine. When the grapes 
had been gathered and the wine made, the 
cultivators (yewpyot) conveyed the due pro- 
portion to the repository (d70d6x.0v) estab- 
lished in their village by the oeconomus and 
were given by him a stamped receipt (dzo- 
ofpayicpa). The wine thus collected was 
sold by the oeconomus in the presence of 
the tax-farmer, the antigrapheus (a servant 
of the crown) and the deputy of the anti- 
grapheus. Lastly, the oeconomus exacted 
payment of the price from purchasers, and 
put the sum down to the account of the 
tax-farmers at the Royal Bank. Here 
(c. 33, 6/7) there is an unlucky lacuna: 
mpacowv Tas [Tyas ...... | «rw «is Tov THs 
évas Adyov irep TAlv tpiapevarv]| THY avy : bub 
whether Wilcken’s suggestion zpooGérw be 
taken or not—and I should prefer dcaypa- 
dérw as inc. 77, 4—the significance of the 
clause is unmistakable: it proves that the 
purchase money was not collected by the 
tax-farmers, and, when collected, was not 
immediately handed over to them, but was 
placed to the credit of the ‘account of the 
farm’ at the Royal Bank. 

Now, what was the form of this account ? 
How was it kept? The practice of Athens 
might prompt the answer that on one side 
were placed the sums actually paid in by 
the tax-farmers as instalments of the price 
they had engaged to give for the tax, while 
on the other side was set the money received 
by the government agents, who really man- 
aged the collection of the tax. But there 
are serious objections to the hypothesis that 
the farmers of the dzdpoipa made periodical 
payments to the bank separate and distinct 
from the amounts placed to ‘the credit of 
the farm’ by the Crown officials who re- 
ceived the tax. The balancing of accounts 
in the case of this particular impost is de- 
scribed in these words: ‘ When all the pro- 
duce has been sold, the oeconomus shall take 
with him the chief tax-farmer and his partners 
(rov jyopaxdta tiv aviv Kal Tos peToXoUS 
abrod) and the antigrapheus and shall balance 
accounts with the chief taxfarmer and his 
partners. If there is a surplus left over (éav 
pev envyernpa tepin), he shall pay (émdta- 
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ypawdrw) to the chief tax.farmer (here dpyavy) 
and his partners through the Royal Bank the 


share of the surplus due to each member of 


the company. But if there prove to be a 
deficit (éiv de éydea yévytar) he shall require 
the chief tax farmer and his partners and the 
sureties to pay each his share, payment to be 
exacted within the first three months of the 
following year’ (c. 34, 10 sqq.). The problem 
is to understand the nature of this ‘ defictt,’ 
which might be discovered at this final 
balancing of accounts at the close of the 
contract. If the idea is ‘in case the tau- 
farmers have failed to pay in full the stipu- 
lated price of the tax, the writer has ex- 
pressed his meaning very badly. And if it 
be assumed that the farmers have paid out 
of their own pockets purchase-money for the 
tax, why is it that only the surplus is divided 
among them? Would they not have a right 
to the whole of the tax? If this proved 
less than the price paid, the speculators would 
lose; if it proved more, they would win ; 
in either case the transaction would be 
ended. The truth seems to be that the 
example of the Greek city-state is mis- 
leading. In Egypt the tax-farmers paid no 
instalments which can be distinguished from 
the returns of the tax. Under the fiction 
of a purchase they gave a guarantee to the 
government that the revenue from a tax 
should reach a certain sum. If more money 
was collected, they received the ‘ surplus’ ; 
if, however, there was a ‘ deficit, 1.e. if the 
revenue fell below their estimate, they had to 
make up the difference and save the State 
from loss. 

No doubt the tax on vineyards and 
orchards with which I have started is a 
peculiar case, because all the money came in 
together in the latter part of the year, after 
the vintage and fruit-gathering; and it is 
conceivable that some of the taxes and con- 
tracts mentioned in the mutilated columns 
73-107 were managed on other principles. 
At the same time the regulations in the 
first chapter (A) of the papyrus seem to 
apply to all tax-farmers indiscriminately, 
and here again, as in the second chapter (B) 
which deals with the dzopoipa, we find in 
the description of the monthly balancings 
(c. 16 sgq.) ‘deficit’ (ede) more than once 
contrasted with ‘surplus’ (éryévnpa). The 
16th column fails just at the point where 
valuable information must have been given, 
but a comparison of cc. 16, 17, 18, 19 tells 
against the view that in the course of each 
month the tax-farmer paid out of his private 
funds a fixed sum, which at the end of the 
month was set off against the taxes actually 


received. What happened appears to have 
been this. In the case of some taxes—not 
all, as the instance of the dopoipa shows, 
if proof be needed of what is obvious—the 
farmer guaranteed not only that the state 
should receive a particular total, but that 
so much should be paid into the bank in 
the course of each month. ‘The accounts of 
each month were made up before the tenth 
of the following month. If the stipulated 
amount had not been received, there was 
a ‘deficit’ ; and the farmer with his sureties 
might be called upon at once. But if more 
had been taken by the collectors and paid 
into the bank, the ‘surplus’ thus arising 
was not handed over to the farmer, but 
carried on to the account of the next month. 
The State paid nothing to the farmer before 
the end of his contract. It sometimes hap- 
pened, however, that the same company had 
entered on several contracts. If in such a 
case at a monthly reckoning a surplus in 
one farm coincided with a deficit in another, 
the surplus was lent to the farm which re- 
quired it, the sureties being thus saved from 
the necessity of making good at once the 
deficit. If at a subsequent reckoning a 
deficit occurred in the farm which had thus 
lent its surplus to assist the distress of 
another farm, the oeconomus in charge of 
the monthly accounts first recalled this 
surplus. As this caused the deficit in the 
other farm to reappear, his next step was 
to make a call upon the sureties of that 
farm, in order that the proper revenue for 
the month might be secured. The general 
review of the accounts of the farmers came 
at the end of the year. The oeconomus 
added up what had been received as tax, 
and what had been paid by the farmers and 
their sureties to meet deficits or for other 
reasons, which are specified. From this he 
subtracted what was still owing under 
various heads, and set the total thus gained 
against the sum which the farmers had put 
upon the revenue of the tax. If it was 
found that the Government had received 
more than this estimate, the tax-farmer was 
given an order on the bank (19, 4 ém- 
ypawarw) for the surplus. A deficit however 
was reported by the oeconomus to a higher 
authority, 6 emt ris diouKyjoews TeTAypLEVos, 
who examined the accounts before instruc- 
ting the oeconomus to recover the debt 
within a stated period. The object of this 
reference may have been to discover whether 
the company or farmer liable for the deficit 
had successful contracts in other nomes. 
But this is only a guess. 

The general rules of the first chapter 


(A) indicate further that the collection of 
all taxes was under the supervision of the 
government. The oeconomus and _ anti- 
grapheus (c. 13) acting in concert with the 
chief tax-farmer aerenniced the number of 
collectors (Aoyevrat), subordinates (imnpéra), 
and keepers of receipts (cvyPodropidaxes) 
needed in a farm. Unregistered agents 
were prohibited under penalties (ec. 12). A 
collector received 30 dr. a month, a sub- 
ordinate 20 dr., a keeper of receipts 15 dr., 
an inspector (€fodos) 100 dr.; apparently 
the tax-farmer had no voice in the appoint- 
ment of an inspector. These salaries were 
provided out of the sums collected (Aoyev- 
pata c. 12, 13), and seem to have been paid 
by the antigrapheus of the oeconomus (c. 
12, 11), though lacunae make this point 
uncertain. Even in the actual work of 
collecting the tax the oeconomus or his 
deputies play a part; thus the chief tax- 
farmer and his partners are forbidden to 
receive payments except in the presence of 
the oeconomus or the antigrapheus ; and the 
tax-farmer’s subordinates are threatened 
with penalties, if they accept money without 
the concurrence of the antigrapheus, or do 
not hand over to him any sums which they 
may have exacted. 

But if the tax-farmer did not relieve the 
government of all the trouble of collection, 
what purpose did he serve? In one case the 
answer is clear. The papyrus is complete 
enough to give some idea of the duties of 
the farmer of the dzépuopa. In the first 
place, the cultivators before beginning to 
gather their grapes were bound to give 
notice to the tax-farmer and invite him to 
inspect the vineyard. Secondly, he had a 
right to watch the making of the wine and 
see that the measures of capacity used in 
the work were such as government officials 
had tested, sealed, and approved. If grapes 
were gathered and wine made before the 
arrival of the tax-farmer or his representa- 
tive, the peasants were required to keep the 
wine at the vats (é7i ray Ayjvwv) and report 
before a certain date the amount of wine so 
made andthe vineyard from which the grapes 
had been taken. When on any estate the wine 
was all made and its quantity had been duly 
measured, written statements (called cvyypa- 
gai) were drawn up by the cultivator and 
tax-farmer respectively. The tax-farmer 
declared under oath that he had entered the 
full amount of the produce including all 
wine made prematurely and reported to him 
by the cultivator, that he had appropriated 
none for himself, that he had sutfered none 
to escape his attention. The cultivator on 
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his part declared that he had exhibited all 
the produce and reported all wine made 
before the proper time and entered honestly 
the amount due as tax. These documents 
or copies of them—the papyrus here is im- 
perfect—were transmitted to the oeconomus. 
The oeconomus decided disputes between 
cultivators and tax-farmers about the 
amount of the produce. If the tax-farmer, 
though requested by the cultivator, failed to 
make the proper ovyypady, he lost his 
rights ; the government represented by the 
oeconomus and antigrapheus stepped into 
his place, concluded the cvyypad7}, and on 
receipt of the wine were forbidden to credit 
the value of it to the account of the tax- 
farmer. The dropopa from orchards needed 
a different treatment. Since the tax was 
not paid in dates and fruit but in money, a 
valuation of the crop was necessary. If the 
tax-farmer accepted the assessment of the 
cultivator, cvyypadai were drawn up as in 
the.case of vineyards, and the oeconomus 
exacted one-sixth of the value declared. If 
the tax-farmer objected to the cultivator’s 
valuation, he was empowered to take over 
and sell the crop at his pleasure, on condi- 
tion of paying over to the cultivator the 
proceeds of each day’s sales. When the 
cultivator had recovered the sum at which 
he had estimated his crop, the surplus 
became the property of the tax-farmer, and 
the cultivator was required to pay the 
oeconomus one-sixth of the real value. If 
on the other hand the crop did not fetch the 
amount of the cultivator’s assessment, the 
tax-farmer was in some way liable to the 
oeconomus for the difference, but the details 
are lost in a lacuna. 

The object of these rules is excellently 
explained by Mr. Grenfell (p. 105). ‘ Zhe 
complicated system described, of which the 
central fact was the separation of tax-farmer 
and tax-collector, rendered vt as certain as any 
system could render it, that the Treasury 
received what was due, the whole of what was 
due, and nothing but what was due. For if 
the oeconomus attempted to defraud the goverin- 
ment either by granting exemptions or by 
peculations, the loss would fall on the tax- 
Sarmers, who would then lose their surplus, 
and therefore had the strongest motive for 
seeing that the oeconomus kept the accounts 
correctly ... On the other hand it was 
impossible for the oeconomus to exact more 
than the legal amount of the tax, because the 
amount was fixed by a contract between the 
tax-farmer and cultivator, over which the 
oeconomus had no control. And if the tax- 
Farmer tried to extort more than he was 
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entitled to, in one case, by the no less ingeni- 
ous than equitable arrangements described in 
c. 29 183—20 [2.e., the regulations for the 
assessment of orchards] he would find the 
tables turned on him; and in the other, 
ce. 28, 5—8 [7.e., in consequence of the rules 
for estimating the produce of vineyards] 
he would have to submit his demands to the 
oeconomus, who having no interest in allowing 
the taxfarmers to increase their surplus at the 
expense of the tax-payers, and having been 
expressly forbidden to take any part im tax- 
farming himself (c. 15, 4), would have no 
motive for giving an unfair decision. So far 
as mechanical safeguards could go, the inter- 
ests both of the Huchequer and the tax-payer 
were protected at every point. Mr. Grenfell 
also observes that the tax-farmers were 
serviceable for another reason, because they 
enabled the government to make an accurate 
estimate beforehand of its revenue, and 
secured it against loss from a sudden fall in 
the value of crops. About this security I 
have my doubts. It would be interesting 
to get a tax-farmer’s opinion on the point. 
The business of these speculators was to 
forecast the fluctuations of the market and 
offer no sum that would expose themselves 
to loss. The remains of the papyrus furnish 
no definite statement of the date of the 
auction of the drdouopa, but it may be 
conjectured from c. 26, 15 that the tax was 
sold shortly before the vintage. If this 
guess be right, the bidders came to the sale 
with some knowledge of the general charac- 
ter of the year’s crop, and they could get 
from the Royal Scribes an account of the 
acreage of vineyards and orchards liable to 
the tax in each nome. Probably with these 
data trained experts could calculate with 
tolerable accuracy not only the gross produce 
of the crops of a nome but also the price of 
the fruit and the wine. It must also be 
remembered that the tax-farmer was present 
at the sale of the wine and was perhaps able 
to influence the oeconomus in selecting the 
dates of the auctions and in accepting bids. 
Mistakes, no doubt, were sometimes made 
in the heat of competition, but I am inclined 
to believe that in the long run the govern- 
ment, not the tax-farmer, bore the loss from 
a fall in prices. Nothing in this document 
indicates that the responsibilities of the tax- 
farmer were so great and the profits so 
meagre, that men could not be found to face 
the risks. Yet such was the end of the 
system. The Louvre Papyrus (Appendix I.) 
shows significant cracks and rents in the 
elaborate and artificial structure ; and the 
edict issued by the Praefect of Egypt, 


Tiberius Julius Alexander, on the accession 
of Galba—it is cited by Mr. Grenfell on 
p- 114—+veveals the collapse of the edifice: 
eyvwv yap po mavtos etoywrdrnv ovoay THY 
évrevéw tpav irép TOU pay aKovtas avOpwHrovs 
cis TeAwveias 7) GAAas pocbdcers otoLaKas Tapa. 
TO Kowov os Ta érapxeLOv Tpos Piav ayerOat, 
C.LG. iti. 4957, 10 sgg. But in spite of 
complaints and promises of relief the 
compulsion continued under other names, 
for the zpdxtopes apyvpikov, whose receipts 
are common among the papyri of the 
Imperial age, were not officials but men of 
substance discharging an onerous Aetoupyia. 

Many difficulties beset the account of the 
State Monopoly in oil, which occupies the 
third chapter (C) of the papyrus, and it is 
particularly hard to understand in this case 
the position of the farmer or ‘ purchaser,’ 
and the nature of his profits. The oils 
mentioned are sesame oil, kiki or castor oil, 
made from the croton plant (ricinus com- 
munis), kvpkwov, made from kvjKos, probably 
a species of artichoke—as Prof. Mahaffy 
points out, the papyrus confirms ‘cnecinum’ 
in Plin. N.H. 15, 7, 30, a reading printed in 
the 16th century by Gelenius but rejected 
by some modern editors (e.g. Mayhoff) in 
favour of ‘cnidinum ’—colocynth oil, made 
from the seeds of gourds, and linseed oil. 
The regulations are almost entirely con- 
cerned with the production of sesame oil 
and kiki, and do not expressly state that 
the other three kinds were manufactured 
under the same conditions. The absence of 
olive oil from the list is remarkable ; Prof. 
Mahaffy suggests that the tree, which 
flourished in the Fayoum in the time of 
Strabo, was introduced by the Greek military 
colonists (xAnpodyor) planted in this region 
during Philadelphus’ reign. 

In each nome the State had the complete 
control of the manufacture and sale of 
sesame oil and kiki, and possibly of the 
other varieties as well. It prescribed the 
number of acres to be planted with sesame 
and croton, it supplied in certain cases seed 
to the cultivators, and it bought the whole 
crop at a fixed price per artaba ; to sell the 
seeds to a private person was a punishable 
offence. Oil might only be manufactured in 
the ‘King’s Factories.’ Not only were 
private persons forbidden to make or sell oil 
but it was illegal even to possess oil presses 
and mortars. The only exception allowed 
was in favour of the priests of the temples, 
who were permitted to make, under inspec- 
tion, sufficient sesame oil for the annual 
consumption of their societies, but were 
compelled to buy their kiki from the govern- 
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ment agents. The law fixed the site and 
equipment of the factories, the status and 
wages of the workmen, and the minimum 
quantity of oil to be produced daily at each 
mill. The oil turned out was sold at monthly 
auctions to registered dealers in each village, 
who were bound to retail it to the inhabitants 
at a fixed price. The procedure at the 
auctions is obscure, so that the value of the 
monopoly cannot be made out with certainty. 
But it seems probable that the dealers were 
only allowed a definite percentage as 
brokerage and could not by combination 
force down the price at the auctions in order 
to increase their own gains. There are 
indications that the profits of the State were 
considerable. The retail price in the nomes 
of a metretes of sesame oil containing 12 
choes was 48 dr. Now the Crown took from 
the contractors in the nomes a certain amount 
of oil for use at Alexandria. It defrayed 
the cost of carriage and of the jars (képaj.os) 
but paid for a metretes of sesame oil con- 
taining 12 choes only 31 dr. 44 ob. Ap- 
parently this sum covered the price of the 
raw material, the wages of manufacture and 
superintendence, and miscellaneous expenses. 
The profit, then, on every metretes of sesame 
oil sold in the nomes may have been as much 
as 14 dr., a deduction being allowed for 
brokerage. 

This monopoly was leased to contractors, 
each nome being treated as a separate unit, 
almost as a little kingdom with a frontier 
and custom houses. It is worth while to 
sketch roughly the rights and duties of the 
‘purchasers’ (of mpidpevor tiv dvyv). In 
theory they were tax-collectors as well as 
manufacturers. The government professed 
to pay the cultivators 8 dr. for an artaba of 
sesame containing 30 choenices prepared for 
grinding, and 4 dr. for an artaba of croton 
containing 30 choenices prepared for grinding, 
the choenix according to Wilcken being 
approximately a litre. But a tax of 2 dr. 
was levied on each artaba of sesame, and of 
1 dr. on each artaba of croton, and it was 
paid not in money but in sesame and croton. 
Thus the cultivator received e.g. 8 dr. for an 
artaba of sesame but had to return 2 dr. in 
sesame. Why the government did not 
simply give the cultivator 6 dr. is a mystery, 
especially as the classes described as dreXeis 
(c. 43, 11) only get 6.dr. for each artaba of 
sesame. The first task of the ‘ purchaser’ 
was to assess the crop. The method resem- 
bled that employed for vineyards. Accom- 
panied by the nomarch and toparch or their 
deputies he visited the fields as soon as the 
crop was ready for gathering, and settled 


with the peasant the value of the harvest. 
The results arrived at by the two parties 
were embodied in cvyypadai authenticated 
by the seal of the government agent present. 
Secondly, the ‘ purchaser’ superintended the 
manufacture of the oil. His powers were 
restricted. It was the office of the oeconomus 
and his antigrapheus to establish the neces- 
sary factories, to equip them with plant, and 
to furnish a proper supply of raw materials. 
Apparently it was the oeconomus or his 
deputy who paid the workmen their wages. 
The workmen were tied to their factories, 
and if any of them crossed over into another 
nome, they were subject to arrest not only 
by the contractor but also by the oeconomus 
and antigrapheus, and there is evidence to 
show that in practice the work of fetching 
back runaways devolved upon the officials of 
the Crown. The principal duties of the con- 
tractor were to compel the men to work 
regularly, to ensure that a specified minimum 
of produce was converted into oil every day, 
and to guard against illicit manufacture ot 
oil, either in the Crown factories or by 
private persons, though even in this province 
he was checked by a clerk appointed by the 
oeconomus and antigrapheus, and possessing 
joint authority over the men, the factories, 
and the plant. The sale of the oil to the 
dealers was in the hands of the oeconomus 
and antigrapheus, who received the purchase 
money and paid it into the royal bank. 

Now, what was the nature of the ‘pur- 
chaser’s’ contract with the Crown? Looking 
at the general regulations of the first chapter 
(A) of the papyrus and at the administra- 
tion of the tax on vineyards and orchards 
the reader is tempted to answer that the 
farmer of the oil monopoly was responsible 
for the profits from the sale of oil to the 
retailers, i.e. that he engaged that a certain 
amount of money should be received monthly 
by the royal treasury, on condition of re- 
ceiving any surplus over the sum guaranteed 
and of making good any deficit. The tax 
may be left out of account ; for if, as seems 
likely, the sesame and croton collected as 
tax were taken to the factories and made 
into oil, its only effect was to reduce the 
price of these seeds by one fourth. 

But Mr. Grenfell urges (p. 127 sqq.) that 
there is little room here for a deficit or 
surplus such as that mentioned in A and B, 
and concludes that ‘the Government farmed 
out the oil monopoly, not in the least to secure 
a fixed revenue, for the revenue from it was 


fixed already, but to ensure the economical 


manufacture of the oil, while the tax-jarmers 
received a definite reward for their labour in 
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superintending the manufacture and sale of 
the oil instead of an indefinite surplus.’ It 
appears to me that the revenue could not be 
fixed, and that the appearance of a surplus 
or a deficit on the whole contract depended 
on the competition at the auction. Let us 
try to place ourselves at the point of view 
of a bidder for the oil monopoly of a 
particular nome. He knew the exact cost 
of making a metretes of oil; and he could 
guess within narrow limits the price that 
would be got for it from the retailers. What 
could not be known was how many metretae 
he would make and how many he would sell. 
The first element of uncertainty was the 
crop. The government published a state- 
ment of the number: of dpovpa: that would 
be sown with sesame and croton, and under- 
took ‘to compensate the purchaser of the 
monopoly, if through the neglect of its 
servants the specified acreage was not 
planted. But the government did not 
guarantee him against bad seasons or bad 
husbandry, and the speculator could not 
avoid some risk, since the contract ran for 
two years. It is true that the price of the 
seeds was fixed, but, notwithstanding this 
security, any failure in the supply of raw 
material was of serious moment to the con- 
tractor. He could not increase his profit by 
reducing wages and other miscellaneous 
expenses, for they were not under his con- 
trol. Neither could he help himself by 
more economical processes of manufacture, 
for it is stipulated in c. 58 8/9 (=c. 60, 15- 
17) that ‘if the flow of the oil (4 pvots) pro- 
duces a larger amount, it shall belong to the 
Treasury. This clause implies that the 
State required that a fixed amount of oil 
should be produced from a fixed quantity of 
raw materials ; and it is highly probable 
that the lacuna at the head of c. 47 gave 
the ratios for the various seeds. Thus, if 
the contractor managed to extract a larger 
percentage of oil, he was not permitted to 
reap the advantage. He was therefore 
peculiarly dependent on the harvest; the 
number of metretae that contributed to his 
profits was necessarily in a fixed ratio to the 
number of artabae that came to the factories. 
The second element of uncertainty was the 
consumption of oil in the nome. The con- 
tractor’s output might not be all taken up 
by the retailers. On the unsold oil there 
was no profit, but at the same time there 
was no loss, as the farmer was compensated 
for the oil and raw materials he left behind 
on giving up the contract (c. 53) and, though 
there is some uncertainty in consequence of 
lacunae, every thing points to the conclusion 


that he received the approximate cost price 
of the oil and seeds left in stock. If, then, 
there were fluctuations in the crop and the 
sale, a bidder for the oil monopoly would be 
in the same position as a bidder for the tax 
on vineyards and orchards. He calculated 
to the best of his ability the probable profits 
for the next two years; he then deducted 
from this sum what appeared to him an 
adequate reward for his labour and risks, 
and engaged that the government should 
receive the rest. If he rashly guaranteed 
too much money, there might bea deficit ; 
if he was prudent, he got for himself a sur- 
plus. 

For these reasons I hesitate to assent 
to Mr. Grenfell’s statement that in the oil 
monopoly there was little room for a surplus 
or deficit such as that mentioned in A and 
B. But I recognise that the theory of the 
transaction which I have presented has weak 
places. The main difficulty lies in the de- 
scription of the monthly balancing of 
accounts between the farmer of the monopoly 
and the clerk appointed by the oeconomus 
(c. 54, 20 sqqg.). No provision is made for 
the contingency of a deficit on the month’s 
working or of a surplus to be credited to 
the farmer’s account. The reckoning aimed 
only at discovering the net profits on the oil 
sold in the course of the month; the money 
received from the purchasers of oil was set 
against the price of the seed and the various 
expenses incidental to manufacture and sale 
(wages, jars, carriage etc.), but nothing is 
said about the disposal of the balance and 
its relation to the receipts guaranteed by 
the contractor. The third chapter of the 
papyrus is badly drafted and shows many 
erasures and corrections and _ bracketed 
passages but such an omission at just this 
place is staggering. The absence of any 
description of the final settlement at the 
close of the contract is far less surprising, 
for this part of the papyrus may be, and 
probably is, imperfect. It cannot be plau- 
sibly maintained that the general regula- 
tions of the first chapter (A) make further 
details in the third chapter (C) entirely 
superfluous. 

A second difficulty arises from the use of 
éxvyevnpa and pucboi in this third chapter. 
In c. 41 it is ordered that the nomarch, top- 
arch, oeconomus and antigrapheus shall com- 
pensate the holders of the monopoly, if the 
published number of acres has not been 
sown with sesame and croton, paying them 
the tax on the seeds which they had a right 
to expect from the unplanted land, and also 
To éxvyévnpa tod éAalov Kai xixwos. Inc. 49 
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we read that dz[d rod] yevypatos Tod Katep- 
yalopévov (zwXovpevov was first written and 
afterwards corrected) édaiov the workmen 
(€Aavovpyot) are to receive 2 dr. 3 ob. 
(corrected from 3 dr.) on every metretes 
containing 12 choes and of this the work- 
men (6 éAatovpyos Kal of kdmes) Shall have 
1 dr. 4 ob. (corrected from 2 dr.) and the 
farmers (of riyv aviv iyyopaxotes) 5 ob, 
(corrected from 1 dr.). Mr. Grenfell re- 
ports that there is not room for dz|6 rod 
ext}yevyjpatos and suggests that yevijparos 1s 
one of the mistakes of the first scribe. 
Further, the items of the monthly account 
in ec. 55 include 7d cuvteraypévoy pepilecGar 
Gro TOD éxryevijpatos TH ehatovpy@ Kal TO TIjV 
aviv Svocxoovte (1. 10) and lower down in the 
same column occurs the following sentence : 
ot 6€ pucOot Tots mpaypyaTevopevors THY GViV 
SiddcOwoav azo ToD pepepispevov amo (altered 
to éx) tov éxvyevnpatos (1. 13, 14). It is 
clear that in these passages the word 
éxiyevnyua cannot mean, as in chapters A 
and B, the surplus of the actual receipts of 
the monopoly over the sum promised by the 
purchasers. The key to the meaning is 
given by the first passage cited above, that 
from c. 41; there 70 éxvyevypa Tod éAaiov Kat 
xixios must signify, as Mr. Grenfell shows, 
the profits of the monopoly, 7.e., the differ- 
ence between the cost price and the selling 
price of the oil, and this sense will also suit 
all the other places in this chapter where 
exryevnua is found. But I cannot agree 
with Mr. Grenfell, when he argues that a 
share in this profit, viz., the 5 obols on each 
metretes which are mentioned in the second 
passage cited (c. 45) constituted the pices 
or wages of the contractors, and that this 
pay was the main, if not the only induce- 
ment to undertake the task of superintend- 
ing the manufacture. The auction seems 
to me inexplicable, if the purchasers of the 
monopoly were substantially hired servants 
of the crown, who had before them nothing 
but a prospect of receiving on a metretes of 
oil a percentage which is only one half of 
that assigned to the workmen in the factory. 
I prefer to suppose that the regulations in 
this chapter are badly drawn, and that the 
salaries (yioGol, c. 55) meant are the sums 
paid to the servants of the contractors. It 
may fairly be doubted whether any company 


that undertook the oil monopoly of a nome 
was so numerous that it could depute a 
partner to superintend every factory in the 
district. I venture to suggest that many 
of these superintendents were salaried sub- 
ordinates, and that their wages were made 
a charge on the profits of the monopoly in 
accordance with the principle laid down in 
the general regulations of the first chapter 
(A), where it is provided (c. 12) in the case 
of farmed taxes that collectors and subor- 
dinates shall be paid out of the money 
collected. The words in ec. 55 (7@ dtoixodvte 
tiv aviv and tots mpayparevopévors THY Aviv) 
are not fatal to this interpretation and the 
phrase used in ¢. 45 (of tiv avqv iyopaxores) 
may be regarded as a pardonable careless- 
ness of expression; the writer says ‘the 
purchasers of the monopoly shail receive 
5 obols’ without any intention of excluding 
the idea that in general the money went to 
the superintendent, who might or might 
not be a partner in the company. 

In his book on the Political Economy of 
Egypt under the Lagidae Lumbroso quotes 
from Rossi the opinion that ‘en matiére de 
douanes les modernes n'ont absolument rien 
inventé.’ Rossi was thinking, I imagine, of 
the scientific extortions of the bas-Hmpire, 
and did not dream that in the third century 
before Christ the Greeks in Egypt were 
administering a financial system as intricate 
and highly organised as anything invented 
by the bureaucracy of Imperial Rome. But 
these all-pervading tax-farmers, this net- 
work of officials, these banks and comp- 
trollers and elaborate balance-sheets, are 
they creations of the Greek intellect setting 
itself to work out the consequences of 
Absolutism as logically and thoroughly as it 
had developed at Athens the opposite ideal 
of government by the people? Or do we 
catch in this papyrus a glimpse of arcana 
imperii familiar to the great Pharaohs and 
inherited by each new master of the valley 
of the Nile? Mien west plus & souhaiter que 
la découverte de documents nouveaua et movis 
mutilés. The wish with which in 1870 
Lumbroso ended his discussion of the 
diflicult Louvre Papyrus may be repeated in 
1896 with hope more assured. 

W. WYSE. 
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BLAYDES’ ADVERSARIA IN AESCHYLUM. 


Adversaria in Aeschylum seripsit ac collegit 
F,. H. M. Buaypres, LL.D. Halle 1896. 
Pp. 356. 7 Mk. 


Tuis book has been something of a disap- 
pointment. In the last few years I have 
found Dr. Blaydes’ collections on Aristo- 
phanes of such great service that I looked 
forward to this work in the hope of obtaining 
help of the same nature upon Aeschylus. 
But it is plain at once that during his wide 
reading Dr. Blaydes has not had the text of 
Aeschylus in his head as he has had that of 
Aristophanes. The illustration has a far 
narrower range, consisting largely of similar 
words and phrases in tragedy—so that much 
of it is but a fragmentary concordance— 
while of the rest there is much that may be 
found in any commentary. Nor, perhaps, 
was it worth while in the Appendix pp. 
311-354 to transcribe from my essay On 
Lditing Aeschylus (I cannot but recognise 
the source) some score of collections without 
the argument they were enlisted to support. 

Having begun so long ago, Dr. Blaydes 
may be excused for! using Dindorf’s text, 
though it is now quite obsolete. But 
unfortunately there is no sign that he has 
thought it necessary to ascertain the MS. 
readings. He has been content to treat the 
text of Dindorf or of Weil as if these were 
the data for criticism. Naturally this has 
sometimes deprived his remarks of value. 
For example : heb. 609 ‘ pia] Leg. dépe aut 
gopet.’ ve is Wellauer’s correction of the 
MS. dice. Supp. 477 ‘kai wodAdayy ye] Kal 
mOAN’ ayn kat Burges. Qu. vai: zodAdayq—, 
vel kai zokAax7 Tor—.' But the MS. gives 
Kat wiv todayy ye. The original, I suspect, 
WAS ov piv a7rA7 ye (AS your 060s is dois) .., 
Kakov 6€ 7AROos. Cf. O. 7. 519, Philemon 
28, 9. 

Cho. 318 ‘dvripowpov] Qu. iadpoupov.’ 
isoporpov is the gloss that caused the MS. 
iootipotpov, of which dytimopov is Erfurdt’s 
emendation. Hum. 177 ‘é yévous] Qu. 
éyyey. Neither ék yevous (Weil) nor éyyerA 
(Hartung) nor any of the many conjectures 
accounts both for the MS. éxe‘vov and for the 
schol. Hum. 277 ‘oAXots kal’ dppous] Haec 
non intelligo. Tentabam érepa te toAXd.’ The 
lemma here is a conjecture discarded by 
Weil, who now, like Wecklein, is inclined to 
approve Herwerden’s zodXoior xatpovs. The 


1 Throughout this article I shall use, as always, 
Wecklein’s numeration. 


MS. zodAots xafappovs I believe to be sound 
and rightly explained by the second schol. : 
‘Taught by misfortune, I am well versed in 
the lore of purification—I know when to 
speak and when to keep silence. But on 
this occasion I was commanded to speak.’ 
Orestes alludes to the silence enjoined on the 
blood-polluted (v. 451); he is explaining 
why he breaks it. 

In Hum. 616 (p. 348) 7d 64 por is merely 
a conjecture of Weil’s for 7é0’ aiva: and I 
do not know who is responsible for voids 
yépovow eb pabeiv in Ag. 587 (p. 185), or for 
héyy in Lum. 386 (p. 345), or for Gedy in 
553 for which B. (p. 347) suggests ofov. 
The MS. is é tay 8’, corrected by Wieseler 
to éExov 0. 

Dr. Blaydes’ method is indicated by his 
remark (p. 327) on Ag. 718 dyddaxrov ovrws 
dvip (where Wecklein well conjectured 
dyadaxra Bovras dvijp), ‘Si corrigas dvizomros 
ottws avjyp, optimus evadet sensus.’ That is 
too often the only condition of which he 
takes account. Metre he disregards again 
and again ; not hesitating, for example, to 
propose in Pers. 994 peréw evtocbev, Theb. 
896 abrods pevovat, 1013 rypBoxda Krepicpara, 
Ag. 218 oddéw, 256 euedrwe, paraxa 8’, 259 
7a 8 éevOévd for ra 8 évOev (which we are not 
to take for ravredOev ‘ namque évev relativum 
est.’ Yet 7a 8 évOev ‘the sequel’ is read in 
Eur. fr. 621), 718 A€ovros cxipvov dopors 
GOyjrAagtov, 1251 7 Kapta vovv TApETKOTELS, 
Cho. 427 xporynrov ’Atpetoov or avdpds 5y (with 
what sense’), 992 after four other guesses 
‘nune mihi unice verum videtur pupa’ av 
airas 7)’ xibva,’ Hum. 545 AGE raryoys, 172 
épnxdvous tapeopev Ovampagias Or—ous Tapa- 
Eopev—ais (read zpepouey?). heb. 809 is 
not comparable with Eur. Z/. 1318 ; xaxoga- 
rida Bodv in Pers. 938 is not a dochmiac but 
an anapaestic dipody resolved; ppevodadrjs 
in Hum. 331, for which, p. 344, he suggests 
dpevoBdraBys, is correct, the metre being 
paeonic as Cho. 802. 

The character of the annotations leads me 
to infer that attention to Aeschylus belongs 
to an early period of Dr. Blaydes’ studies ; 
that he has long laid him by, and resumed 
him again lately, with enthusiasm unabated, 
but without realizing the advance that has 
been made meantime towards the elucidation 
of this exacting author. He seems to have 
recorded any conjectures that he has come 
across, the greater proportion of the modern 
being contributed by F. W. Schmidt, Naber 
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and Herwerden ; the rest date mostly as far 
back as Burges, who figures very largely. It 
was at the least superfluous to publish these 
at all, because they, with everything else up 
to 1892, may be found in Wecklein’s complete 
and conscientious records. But somehow 
both Wecklein’s text and his invaluable 
Appendices have contrived apparently to 
escape Dr. Blaydes’ notice. He would have 
found that a great number of the emendations 
he proposes have been proposed already. 
Among such as are new, I gladly call atten- 
tion to the following: supply in Pers. 863 
dmabeis <adOis és> €0 TpacocyTas Gyov olKovs. 
(oikta <b zparrovea is a correct and frequent 
phrase.) Dr. Blaydes’ own suggestion is 
avéts ad , and in Cho. 804 he proposes dds ad 
idety, but the shortening of ai before a vowel 
does not seem to me probable: in Homer it 
always remains long, except possibly in ai 
éyo K 292 (=y 382), O 595, where éy may 
suffer prodelision, as often in Attic; cf. 
\ 58. The cause supposed for the omission 
is the usual one, similarity of the neigh- 
bouring word. On the same principle, in 
Eum. 313 (where B. quotes an unmetrical 
conjecture by Wakefield) I would supply 
davepos after xeipas or xafapas —postulated, 
I think, by the antithesis in 317—and in 
P. V. 424 dpyaorpern <cepvotatav> orévovor 
rav.. In Theb. 719 B. suggests carpOyrevous 
or karhOipevoicw Karexew for kat Pbipevoice 
Katéxew, Where «ai, if correct, must mean 
‘also’ (not ‘ even’); but it has always 
arrested me, and I had myself thought of 
karpOiynevors eyxatexew. In Supp. 523 det & 
dvaxtov éotl det’ eaicrov, ae y’ may be right ; 
ef. P. V. 42, Alexis 257. The clue to that 
line is to recognise that deity’ egaiovov must 
be the subject, and dvaxrwv the predicate— 
an adjective. I had thought of dvoi«rov 
‘ pitiless’ (cf. Ar. Rhet. Copeii. 8, 6 and 12) ; 
but the appropriate word seems rather to be 
dvapxtov ‘exceeding terror is ever uncon- 
trolled’; ef. Theb. 245, P. V. 907-911, Cho. 
1020-2. In Hum. 52 B.’s xkds 76 way is 
necessary, unless péAawai 7 (Hartung) is 
right. In Zum. 591 exrewa: rovrov y ovtis 
dpvnots weAe (for tovrov 8) gives the point : 
ef. 466, 614 dpacar yap, Gorep cirov (as I 
find Davies had already emended dazep eoriv), 
ovk dpvovpeOa: GAN <i duxaiws etre py: ‘To the 
act, as I said, I plead guilty: the question 
is whether the homicide was justifiable.’ Cf. 
P. V. 51 €yvwxa: roiadé y’ otdev (Hartung for 
Kovoev) dvremew exo. (In Pers. 740 read 
TovT0 y’, ovd’ ev ordois?) At these last three 
notions IT had myself arrived; and I find 
Dr. Blaydes coinciding with me in the 
following, published shortly before in the 





Journ. of Philol. 46, Ag. 886 kvxopevov (for 
which add Apoll. Rhod. i. 1327), Hum. 23 
émurtpodat. In Kai wiéov Ag. 563 we had 
both been anticipated by Wilamowitz and 
Sonny. iad 8 yav in Lum. 175 (for re) after 
the negative is a correction already made by 
Heyse. In Zum. 375 Bapureci, B. is surely 
right in appealing for Bapurerj, as zpozerys, 
ebreTiis, Xopaurerys, SaxpvoreTys: add dvo- 
TETHS, TEPLTETHS, yovuTTETHS, SioTETIS, duizreT ys, 
deporerys. I may mention also his suggestion 
of dvOjpara in Theb. 263. 

I wish I could find more. But Dr. Blaydes 
has not gone deeply enough into the thought 
and language of his author, and is too little 
bound by textual probabilities for much to 
commend itself to me. Too often it is enough 
for him, when he finds one word, to bid us 
read another: P. V. 116 ddpacros for 
adeyyijs, 473 Supyov for éxpagcov, Theb. 229 
Kwokutors eri og’ avOilere, T13 radod€retp’ Epis 
for radodérwp & épis 0’ dtpiver (read eforpuvet, 


. Greg. Cor. p. 711), 840 xoupiue for ropaor, 


894 obdé y dyopos “Apys, Supp. 14 adyor’ 
dxéwv, 884 orévae for tvée, Ag. 826 To 
NeAnppévo voow for 7d rerajévy vocov (which 
is heightened for 7 €xovte THVv vocov), 1510 
muaiverar for Budgerat or édOciv for péAas, Cho. 
81 dvordvoiwr for paralovat, 100 Kowdv axGos 
kopilopev, 338 dpeyaptos for arpiaxtos, katevy- 
para to end 398 (La xOoviwy re tat H. L. 
Ahrens rightly), 422 éxowdpav tov "Apetov or 
tov Opjvov dore, 447 pupovpevy for Kexpuppeva, 
611 Avo for orvyeiv, 745 xapav or ddos for 
tpBnv, 821 ddxa for ara, 843 xarvp dvra for 
kat Bdérovta, 969 podrotvrae for zevodvta, 
1020 ré6purrov jviootpodov for stv trois 
(add 8) FvwoorpodS (Stanley for -ot), Hum. 
253 mpooéBadrev for tpocyeda, 266 Booxar ene 
muciv, 464 éXodo’ or AaBovto’ for Kpvwac’, 492 
Spxov didotca .. kpwetv, 565 Svars paxopevov 
or zaatovr’ or Svar Andbe7’ for dvats 
Narradydv, 668 KexAypevn for reOpappevyn, 956 
drAnorov for éuBdwrdv, 987 Kdorvyet, 1032 
70 Nourdv €d0dG TA G’Upop, OS TpETel. These 
are fair samples of the wares before me. 
It would be painful to show how incredible 
they all are. With the best will in the 
world, it is impossible to take them 
seriously. 

A few observations to conclude. 

Pers. 430: Dr. Blaydes may add Ar. Nubd. 
1316 Kxaréxovor 8 "Epwtes edpas (guas MSS.) 
modews, as Eur. Zro. 556, Lum. 11. Theb. 
549 (p. 76 B) read GAN’ Gdnbetoay’ eyo. 
deOv OeXdvtwv qualifies the boast preceding. 
Theb. T77 waides pytépwv reOpappéevar Many 
besides Dr. Blaydes have supposed to be 
either corrupt or incomplete. It is only a 
paraphrase of pappoOperror ‘ molly-coddles.’ 
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See Eust. 971, 27, Lobeck Phryn. p. 299, 
and ef. pappdkvdo. Ar. Ran. 990 Blaydes, 
tnGarradots Kock Com. Ate. iii. p. 401. 

Theb. 960 (=975) read GAye Spo Tad’ 
eyyvOev for dxewv Tolwy (ordvev B., which is 
unmetrical), heb. 976 (p. 91 B.) for divypa 
tpurdArov IL conjecture didupa tpurAd te: cf. 
Pers. 1034, Cho. 788 with Wecklein’s note. 
On Supp. 65 wevOei véov oixtov 7Oéw B. 
mentions only Burges’ meaningless veocaov. 
Tf in 59 éyyavos is correct, pev (Haecker) is a 
likely substitute for véov: if (which the 
choriambie metre favours) éyyaios should be 
read with Bamberger, then zevOet yoov oixrpov 
seems probable: ef. e.g. Aesch. fr. 291. 

On Supp.'861 ynovdovmaramra B. quotes 
Wecklein’s notion that Karadovra ‘Catar- 
acts’ (Hdt. ii. 17) is concealed. Read ri ov, 
Sovriaxamita ; ‘what mean you, with your 
beating of the breast (8o0ur—), wailing (iax—) 
and shrilling (éavra)?’ Cf. Soph. Aj. 630, 
and for ti ov; Eur. Ale. 29, Herodas 1. 9, 
Ar. Lys. 136, Av. 136, Ach. 803, Ran. 1454, 
Xen, Symp. 3, 7. Compound epithets are 
constantly misapprehended by copyists, who 
usually split them up: as new suggestions I 
offer Theb. 84 drixpysmre Boa (or &tox—), 
Supp. 848 yaiavaé (as trmdvaxtas Pers. 999, 
macidvaé: cf. Lobeck Phryn. 674), Ag. 552 
atvyootpatw (cot ond.), Hum. 499 érvporai- 
ddtpwra ‘inflicted by own children’: érvpos, 
érytuypos are commonly used of true-born 
children (On Ed. Aesch. p. 152, where add 
Philostr. Apoll. vi. 40 émt 76 érupa kai Evyyevi) 
tixrew), and the compound is as facile as 
€rupodpus, adrdzais, Ereoxpyres, ’EreoBouradar 
(= Bovradéwy érvpov Kaibel Lpigr. 852). B. 
p. 346 suggests érepa, which supposes an 
unlikely corruption. 

In Supp. 870 dyes éym Babvxatos Babpeias 
BaOpeias (p. 155 B.), ’Apyetos (Ellis) was 
Bothe’s conjecture. Bapeias, I take it, 
should be Babeias (yps dyd.), the p having 
been superscribed to indicate a reading 
Bapetas. Supp. 1012 (p. 159 B.) should end, 
I believe, with! dvewypev’ ipépo. 

Ag. 78 "Apys 6 otk évi xdpa. ‘Miror 
nemini, criticorum in mentem venisse emen- 
dationem simplicissimam et certissimam ovx 
evi ynypa.’ +B. p. 327. No alteration is 
required. évi y#pa means ‘in his place,’ ‘at 
his post,’ év 77 rae, and should be read in 
Supp. 987 for &v xépw taccecbe. Cf. Callim. 
h, Del. 192 pp. 41, 305 Schneider. In Ag. 
386 droApdtov “Apy rvedvtwv petlov 7 OuKaiws 
B. suggests dvavédérwv. But the clue to the 
passage is that rvedvtwv petgov 7) 6. 18 com- 

1 Beginning, it may be, with some form, of 
Kagwp—, 8S KagwpiK® Atove’.. = Kagadrfading. I 


should be glad of help. 


plete in itself, and does not govern “Apy (or 
e.g. drohpdrav apyv). I ‘conjecture droApare 
’y "Ape ‘in an an unjustifiable war.’ 4g. 
504 (181 B.) dsroorep? Cf. Nikolaos Walz 
Rhet. i. 330 wordrG piv < otv > Toda €ywv 
dmoorep® Td Nowra. pip mpoobeis. B. adds to 
the conjectures on Ag. 1234 Ovovcay “Avdov 
pytépa, Which no editor yet has understood, 
though it is rightly explained by Lobeck on 
Aj. 802. The genitive, like "Epwiwv, arys 
is equivalent to an adjective, hellish, infernal, 
including the senses cursed or deadly ; and 
serves as an expletive, the devil’s own. The 
use is extremely common in tragedy, and 
occurs also in later authors, as | mean to 
show another time. Two examples will be 
enough for the present: Eur. Cyel. 293 7o 
Geoorvye “Avdov payeipw. Aristias Trag. 3, | 
pataypéras “Avsov tpamelevs ‘damned bread- 
collecting trencherman.’ Ag. 1251 Har- 
tung’s zapexdryns (not mentioned by B. pp. 
213, 327) may be confirmed by Bekk. 
Anecd. 428. 25 ’Aroxorhvat tov ixvov tiv 
Kiva Néyovow Orav pnkére ciptoKy TA (xvy- 
(Suid., Hesych.). 

Ag. 1451 (p. 223 B.) épovo’ dpiretv would 
be exactly like Soph. 4j. 1201: cf. Pind. 1. 
Xhoy lead 

Ag. 1605 (p. 226 B.) rpirqv yép dvra p’ 
edi’? Of. Cho. 235, 772, 695, Aeschines 
ii. 190, Callim. Zp. 21, A. P. viii. 389, Zpigr. 
Kaibel 116, Thuc. iii. 57, Persius ii. 35 
Casanb., p. 101. 

Cho. 281 éravredetv is a mistaken altera- 
tion for ézavré\Aev. In _ proclamations 
including laws) the present or aorist inf. is 
used in or, obliqua, the or. recta using not 
the future but the imperative. [On 0. 7. 
272 the schol. may well be right in saying 
pbapavar Set ypddew, ob POepeicGau|. The 
present is idiomatic also in Cho. 548 xretvo 
vw, where B. says ‘xrev recte Turn.’ It is 
common in prophecies, or warnings, drav Tus 
mpodéyn Tr a8 Pers. 217 cubeis 8 bpoiws rode 
Kowpavet xOovds: ‘zromaver aut deordcre CON). 
Dind., quum futurum requiratur... verom 
videtur deoréce.’ B. Seordce: is only cred- 
ible if kowpavet were a gloss, which is im- 
possible. Or of a prospect, as Cho. 507 
airés 8€ oly Tovde tisyoas Adyoy. ‘Qu. 
céoe’ B. Cf. P. V.529, 540, Eur. £7. 974, J. 
T. 977-980, and emend Aesch. Supp. 410 ri, 
rave’ e icov peropévev, peradyels TO OiKavov 
gpéas; (for épgar) ‘what have you to rue, 
hg 

In Cho. 480 dvyciv péyav mpocbeioav 
AiyioO» which he attacks on p. 248, Dr. 
Blaydes would finally have us read pe yay 
p. 333. In dialogue we should have yyy 
(Paley). But, as Orestes desires possession 
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of his father’s house (477), so Electra’s wish 
is to escape from her servitude (135) and get 
married. Schuetz first saw this from 484 
and schol. At present she is prevented, 
for fear of her bearing a son to take venge- 
ance (Soph. #/. 961 sqq., Eur. Hl. 22 sqq., 
266). Hence laments for her unwedded 
state, Soph. Hl. 164, 187, Eur. Or. 72, 196, 
656, 1049. Conjectures on this view may 
be found in Wecklein. 7vxetiv (Schuetz) p’ 
ér’ évdpos (Hum. 960, Ar. Thesm. 289) would 
serve: but I think most likely duyetv p’ és 
avépos, a bride being said to enter a husband’s 
house: Herodas v. 70, Anth. Append. Cougny 
ii. 401, Plut. Brut. 13, Eur. 7. A. 1225, and 
the elliptical phrase «is évdpds (which is as 
old as Homer) is affected in this sense by 
the Atticists: Alciphr. ii. 41, Liban. iv. 
418. 9, Philostr. Zmag. i. 16. 3, Gymnast. 27, 
Apoll. viii. 25, Plut. Mor, 405 C, Lexiphanes 
in Lucian ii. 337. In Cho. 944 Dr. Blaydes 
would prefer dvadpuov tixas. A contrary 
change, ra dvcopa invia for dicoppa, seems 
plausible in Xen, Cyn. 10. 7. 

In Zum. 1033 Bar’ ev ddéum B. approves 


Naber’s Bare Spey. But imagine the 
scene! Baré po © sounds natural. He 
supplies no parallel to the phrase eis ro wav 
xpovov (corrected from xpdvov) in Lum. 673. 
Comparing 291, I should prefer ypdvw to 
clad xpovov (Supp. 625). But on Lum. 
1042 YAaoe d& Kat edOvdpoves ya, he affords 
me a serviceable quotation in ‘Theocr. v. 15 
aire po. tdaot Te Kal edpevees teAeJovow. 
These adjectives—it is remarked by Steph- 
anus in the Thesawrws—are habitually so 
combined, as by Xen. Cyr. i. 6. 2, ii. 3. 31, 
Plat. (see Ast s. v. tAews), Alciphr. i. 38. Is 
it not strange, then, considering the state- 
ment in the argument of Aristophanes ras 
8: ’Epuvas mpavvas xpoonyopevoey Eipevidas, 
that we do not find (Aao. d& Kal ebpevées ya 
—a suggestion of the title rather than the 
title itself, Eiwevides—and that, when im- 
mediately afterwards they are addressed by 
their other euphemistic name, devp’ ire, 
cepvat <por.>? Surely it was here if any- 
where. 
Water HEADLAM. 


CHRIST’S EDITION OF PINDAR. 


Pindari Carmina prolegomenis et commen- 
tarvis instructa, edidit W. Curist. Lipsiae 
in aedibus B. G. Teubneri. MbcCCXCVI. 
14 Mk. 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago Christ edited the 
text of Pindar for the Teubner Series. In 
this handsome and beautifully-printed quarto 
volume, in which he resumes his labours on 
the great lyric poet, he devotes cxxx pages 
to the prolegomena, in which he discusses 
the MSS. of Pindar, his metrical art, 
the public games and odes of victory, the 
life of the poet, and the Pindaric heroes, of 
whose genealogy he supplies three elaborate 
tables. His text, with: footnotes, critical 
and explanatory, and indices, fills 466 pages 
more. The Latin of the prolegomena is most 
graceful, and the labour spent on the book 
must have ,been enormous. But I cannot 
think that the work adds materially to our 
knowledge of Pindar from any point of 
view. It would seem as if most of the book 
had been written some considerable time 
ago and had never been brought up to the 
level of contemporary speculation. The 
aesthetic aspects of the odes of victory are 
entirely neglected, or consulted only by the 


application of a superlative adjective like 
pulcherrimum or splendidissimum to the poem, 
before he proceeds to an analysis of it, in 
which we certainly cannot feel that he is car- 
ried away by hisemotions. What Imean will 
be clearly seen by any reader who takes the 
trouble to compare his introduction to the 
fifth Nemean ode with Mr. Bury’s stimula- 
ting apercu of that exquisite poem. On the 
ingenious and plausible theory of the nomic 
structure of the odes he offers no opinion, 
nor yet on the ‘more fanciful, but still 
fascinating, hypothesis of ‘echoes and re- 
sponsions.” Possibly Christ thinks that an 
editor of Pindar is no more bound to discuss 
these speculations than an editor of Shake- 
speare to deal with the supposed Baconian 
authorship and the cryptogram. But 
at least we should have welcomed a word 
from him, even to that etfect. 

As to the text, he claims the credit of 
having steered a middle course between the 
conservatism of Tycho Mommsen and the 
radical method of Theodor Bergk. How 
far we may venture to say that Christ lacks 
the caution of the one and the brilliancy of 
the other, our readers will be better able to 
judge when they have before them a 
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selection from his own contributions to the 
constitution of the text, and some examples 
of the choice which he has made between 
the rival suggestions of preceding critics. 
As regards the latter, that I may not be 
guilty of vain repetitions, I would refer 
readers to a review by me of Prof. Frac- 
earoli’s Pindar in Class. fev. vill. 5 pp. 
207-209 (May, 1894). I there regretted 
that Prof. Fraccaroli had apparently over- 
looked certain emendations which appeared 
to me very convincing ; but, as he did not 
present a text, but only a translation, it 
seemed natural that in most cases he should 
accept the traditional reading without much 
examination. In all these cases Christ, 
though he undertakes a complete recension, 
reproduces the traditional reading, either 
without mentioning the emendation or with 
a palpably weak reason for not accepting it, 
as in the case of Bergk’s brilliant and 
certain dv’ ’Apdudpeov in I. vi. (vii.) 33. 
When even Bergk’s best suggestions are 
often passed over in silence or expressly 
rejected, it is not surprising to find that 
foreign scholarship receives scanty recogni- 
tion. There is, however, an exception. He 
has discovered the brilliant vindication of 


the optative without dy by Prof. Gildersleeve. 


on xewos env O. vi. 45. He accepts it, 
referring to ‘ Gildersleevius’ by name ; but 
the two other passages, P. iv. 118 and P. x. 
21, where the optative really rests on the 
same basis, he treats differently, reading in 
the former peév ‘kw for txo{wav, and in the 
latter ate for evn. 

The following are his own chief modifica- 
tions of existing texts. In O. vi. 72, for 
peradrdacey he reads with A peradd\accer, 
which he renders in aliam sedem transferebat. 
But surely there could be no such a 2nd 
aorist from éAAdoow or any of its compounds? 
Yet the imperfect would plainly be out of 
place. In P. vi. 50, dpyds és immeay éoddur, 
the genitive is not Pindaric ; the conjecture, 
moreover, had already been made (and 
apparently abandoned) by M. Schmidt. In 
reading xéAAurev Oavorov in P. xi. 58, as he 
adds & scripsi dubitanter, we ought not 
perhaps to say more than that the critic 
(like the woman) who hesitates is lost. In 
N. i. 48 8€0s for Bedos, though it has MS. 
authority, looks very like an early con- 
jecture. In N. ii. 15 Christ accepts 
Bergk’s ézaio’ for dkovoev, in ignorance or 
neglect of the robust and literal interpreta- 
tion of dkxovoey by Dr. Monro in the 
Classical Review, vol. vi. No. 1 and 2; and 
instead of the clever conjecture pw Geos 
put forward in the same Review, he repro- 


duces the jjpws Geos of the MS, in N. iii. 24, 
though Pindar expressly distinguishes heroes 
from gods in a celebrated passage. Nor 
does he seem to have heard of Dr. Postgate’s 
excellent 6 zépadXov for trépadXov in the 
same ode, nor of Mr. Fennell’s zepavydfov 
in N. x. 61. In N. iv. 37 xatrep, read by 
him for xatrep of BD, is an obvious improve- 
ment on Bergk’s xeizep. Perhaps his worst 
conjecture is Bia Oavev for Boafowy, N. vii. 34. 
The direct reference to the death of Neopto- 
lemus is just what the poet skilfully avoids 
throughout the ode, the conjecture demands 
a considerable alteration of the MS. reading, 
and the rejected word is eminently Pindaric. 
In the same poem the punctuation 


cipew otedavous’ ehadpov évafsdreo, Motoa Tor 


is a strange perversion of a fine passage. 

Christ boasts that he follows the scholiasts 
more closely than his predecessors, He 
certainly sometimes adopts a characteristi- 
cally prosaic comment, as, for instance, 
when the scholiast will not allow Pindar 
to say (N. x. 6) ‘ Hypermnestra’s dissentient 
blade,’ but by reading povdfados repre- 
sents Hypermnestra as being ‘in a 
minority of one.’ Again, J. i. 38, he 
adopts the absurd scholiastic comment that 
when the poet wrote 


4 9: Ish , 2 3 , 
ev tT aebAouor Olyov TavTwv aywovev 
he meant 
” rp la) , , as/ 
év tT ayaot Otyov TavTwv acbXuv. 


Yet Mezger had clearly shown that 
Ovycitv év with the dative is good Pindaric 
Greek for ‘to grasp’; so that we are not 
obliged to have recourse to that exploded 
figment of scholiasts, that there was a 
figure—they called it hypallage—according to 
which a poet was justified in saying one 
thing when he meant another. Yet in 
I. v. 36, when the scholium is really helpful, 
Christ passes it over in silence. It is when 
a word is omitted that the note of the 
scholiast is most likely to put us on the 
track of it. Here a word is omitted, as the 
metre shows in 

GAN Alakiday KkaXéwv 

és tAdov.. . . KUpnoev Sawvpevor. 
Editors have supplied various spondees to 
fill the lacuna such as ravtwv or Tovtov or 
évvov, which is the conjecture of Christ. 
But the comment of the scholiast shows 
that it is a participle which has dropped 
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out, and that kvpyoe is (as it ought to be) 
an auxiliary verb. The scholium is érvyev 
dvevpov edwyovpevov TeAapova. It seems 
nearly certain that the scholiast found a 
participle in the text. Such a participle, 
acceptable to Pindar for its Homeric com- 
plexion, and likely from its rarity to suffer 
corruption, would be rerywv, and the verse 
probably ran, 


> , \ , , 
€s TAOoV TETHLOV KUpP7NOEV dawtpevor. 


As Mr. Bury accepted this conjecture and 
put it in his text, the editor might have at 
least told us why he thought that on this 
passage the evidence of the scholiast was to 
be rejected. 


He accepts Bergk’s hypothesis that Pindar 
used an accusative plural of the a and o 
declensions in -ats and -ors, actually reading 
in his text in J. i. 25, 


Me \ fg 4 

old Te XEepaiv aKkovTilovTes aixpats, 
‘\ / « 4, / yy 

Kat Avivors brdTE SioKots tev. 


On the whole, one can hardly help feeling 
that the edition might have appeared five 
and twenty years ago, and not been much 
the poorer; and that it is hard to discover 
any consistent or clearly apprehended princi- 
ple on which the text is based. 

R. Y. TYRRELL. 





HIRZEL’S HISTORY OF 


Der Dialog. Ein literarhistorischer Versuch. 
Von Rupoitr Hirzer. Erster Theil, 565 
pp-; Zweiter Theil, 473 pp. Leipzig, 
Hirzel, 1895. 18 Mk. 


Tus work is an important contribution to 
the history of literature. In some respect it 
reminds us of Rohde’s Griechische Roman. 
The author discusses temperately the origin 
of the prose dialogue in Greece and traces 
it from its first rude germs through the 
splendid development of the Attic period. 
He is the historian of its long decline and 
subsequent revival in classical antiquity 
down to the last expiring efforts of an 
Augustine or Boethius. A glance at the 
dialogues of mediaeval and modern times is 
followed in the last chapter by a retrospect, 
in which are collected a few critical results 
of general application. A task so gigantic 
demands an encyclopaedic and almost cosmo- 
politan erudition to a degree which only few 
can attain, if the claims of Critias and 
Machiavelli, or Lucian, Heine and Voltaire 
are to be weighed in the balance, while, for 
purposes of illustration, reference is from 
time to time permitted to the ‘ Cortegiano,’ 
the ‘ Aristippe,’ the works of Albrecht Haller 
and the author of ‘Der Ackermann aus 
Bihmen. Even the materials before us 
could not be compressed into the thousand 
pages here presented to the reader without 
the greatest economy of space. It is inevit- 
able that some periods and writers suffer in 
comparison with others. Our author informs 
us that it is not his object to repeat once 
more facts generally known. Perhaps in 
consequence of this self-restraint the hun- 
dred pages devoted to Plato are among the 
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very best which the book contains. It i8 
possible that other portions of the work 
might with advantage have been reduced 
within narrower limits. The details are 
sometimes strewn so thickly that we fail to 
carry away definite outlines of the writers 
or their works, while the transition from 
period to period is insufficiently explained. 
The origin of that form of composition, 
which the genius of Plato employed for 
almost every literary purpose with un- 
equalled effect, is referred to the Socratic 
schoo}. Our author is willing to allow that 
the tendency to dialogue is clearly mani- 
fested in many quarters during the fifth 
century B.c. Before Aristophanes planned 
the ‘Clouds,’ philosophical discussions were 
burlesqued in the comedies of Epicharmus 
and in Sophron’s Mimes. Even in Herodo- 
tus and Thucydides we have the story of 
Croesus and Solon, the seven Persian con- 
spirators, and the Median controversy. It 
is curious to find the great natural philoso- 
pher Democritus personifying the senses and 
making them hold a sort of dialogue with 
reason, But, despite the rival claims of the 
Eleatic Zeno and Protagoras, our author 
concludes that only in the Socratic circle 
and in consequence of their revered master’s 
death was the transition actually made to 
the genuine dialogue of literature from 
rhetorical harangue or anecdote with drama- 
tic setting. He goes even further than this 
and maintains that the patriotic efforts of 
the Socratics largely contributed to establish 
Attic as a literary dialect and to perfect it 
as a new instrument of language. He 
defends the historical character of the 
Memorabilia, at least in its author’s inten- 
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tion, as something intermediate to ypeta: and 
tropvypata, but he holds with other critics 
that it is not the historical indictment of 
Meletus, but the literary onslaught of Poly- 
crates against which Xenophon seeks to 
defend his master. The very complete and 
thorough account of the lost Socratic writers 
makes us especially regret Antisthenes and 
Aeschines. Had we the writings of the 
former, they would doubtless clear up many 
an obscure allusion in Plato, Could the 
seven dialogues of Aeschines be recovered, 
we have reason to think that if their natural 
and graphic touches did not furnish a new 
portrait of Socrates, they would at least 
enable us to decide between the two we 
have. Although the extant dialogues form 
a very respectable part of the total sum of 
ancient prose literature, they are, alas! a 
mere fraction compared to those of which 
we know little more than the authors and 
the titles. It is precisely in dealing with 
is huge mass of fragments that most 
ingenuity is required, and doubtless it is his 
achievements in this direction of which our 
author is most proud. Decidedly he deserves 
to be congratulated for his skilful conjec- 
tures and for his courage in treating such a 
subject at all. Yet, when all is done, the 
result is inevitably disappointing: we are 
taken, as it were, into a vast library, our 
guide points to the titles on the backs of 
books which neither he nor we must ever 
hope to touch, and, after retailing with in- 
defatigable zeal any scraps of information 
bearing, however remotely, upon them, he is 
obliged, in default of anything better, too 
often to fall back upon a shrewd guess as to 
their subject matter and contents. Thus 
the lost “OpA‘ar of Critias bears a suspicious 
title: on the strength of this it is conjec- 
tured to have contained conversations of 
Critias with friends on political subjects, 
possibly during his stay in Thessaly. 

Limits of space forbid us to follow in 
detail the course of a work in which Cicero 
is treated as fully as Plato, and Plutarch at 
even greater length. We merely note in 
Vol. L, p. 218 a valuable appreciation of the 
epilogue to the Huthydemus in which we are 
surprised to find that Hirzel rejects Spengel’s 
identification of the stranger with Isocrates. 
On p. 224 a novel view of the Phaedrus is 
presented, with an elaborate parallel between 
rhetoric and philosophy, and with illustra- 
tions from the Oedipus Rex, which to us are 
more ingenious than convincing. Compare 
p- 93, ”. On p. 228 the development of the 
Phaedo is compared to Aristotle’s procedure 
from an exoteric introduction to a philoso- 
phical discussion ; while in a note on p. 231 


occurs the sensible observation that it would 
not be difficult to separate the Phaedo into 
successive parts and to postulate a later date 
for the composition of the more advanced 
portions, precisely what Krohn has done for 
the Republic. The advocates of the statis- 
tical method will find a hard nut to crack in 
the remarks on p. 148. Roquette, following 
Dittenberger’s application of the use of r/ 
pyv; as a chronological test in Plato, dates 
the Oeconomicus, in which yé pyyv does 
not occur, after 387 B.c. and the Memora- 
biha, in which yé pv does occur, between 
the years 384 B.c. and 380 B.c.; as if 
the Sicilian idiom had been naturalised at 
Athens in precisely those half dozen years ! 
On the next page is an equally entertaining 
note on the question whether the particle de 
can introduce an independent work as dis- 
tinct from the continuation of a previous 
one. The account of Cicero is worthy of 
the author of that elaborate and important 
work, the Untersuchungen xu Cicero’s philo- 
sophischen Schriften, and he finds place for a 
mention of Curio the elder as well as the 
Menippean Satires of Varro. The second 
volume is chiefly devoted to Plutarch and 
Lucian, between whom an interesting paral- 
lel is drawn. The one is a mild and gentle 
philosopher, who has learnt in the Academy 
to give all sects a hearing, though for the 
Cynics he has something of contempt. The 
other, though not entirely destitute of philo- 
sophy, any more than Isocrates, was xvwy 
pytopikds, the sworn foe of all other schools, 
against whose solemn dogmatism he is the 
champion of sound common sense, as of 
Atticism in style against Asian bombast. 
In the writings of Plutarch Greeks and 
Romans join in friendly conversation; we 
have interlocutors taken from actual life, 
the circle of Plutarch’s own friends; we 
are on historical ground. Lucian transports 
us to fairyland, to the realm of marvel and 
fancy: his persons are not individuals but 
types, and yet they give a wonderfully 
faithful picture of the times. In place of 
Plutarch’s historical sketches we find pole- 
mical pamphlets, the weapons with which 
their author defends himself in contemporary 
controversy. Like a journalist of to-day he 
is not always anxious to preserve consist- 
ency; it is the situation at the present 
moment, the conjuncture for which he writes, 
that he has solely in view. 

With this graphic sketch we bring to a 
close our account of a most interesting and 
instructive work, a vast repertory of mater- 
ials which will fully repay careful study. 

R. D. Hicks, 
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ARNIM ON THE DATE OF PLATO'S DIALOGUES. 


De Platonis 
logicae. 


Dialogis Quaestiones Chrono- 
J. von Arnim. Rostock: 1896. 


Tue theory or hypothesis of the compara- 
tively late production of Plato’s dialectical 
dialogues, especially of the Sophist, Politicus, 
and Philebus, after lying dormant for about 
thirty years, seems to be gaining ground in 
Germany, notwithstanding the passive 
opposition which it has encountered from the 
great authority of E. Zeller. The statistical 
investigation into the comparative fre- 
quency of certain particles and formulae 
has confirmed the indications of language 
which had been previously observed, and 
the historical study of logical evolution 
supplies a third strand to a cord that will 
not be quickly broken. 

The present brief monograph contains an 
independent contribution to the statistical 
inquiry, dealing principally with formulae 
of assent. The reasoning appears sound on 
the whole, although the writer may seem to 
give too much weight here and there to iso- 
lated phenomena. But I gather that he is 
really quite aware of the reservations under 
which a method so mechanical is to be em- 


ployed, and if pressed he would no doubt 
admit, for example, that the single use of ri 
pv; in the Lysis does not necessarily prove 
that dialogue to be later than others about 
equal in volume, from which ri piv; is 
altogether absent. 

In a question which turns on what John 
Stuart Mill would call ‘concomitant varia- 
tions, the enumeration of particular 
instances can never be too complete. 

The exact placing of individual dialogues 
in the earlier group will probably always 
remain more uncertain than the arrangement 
of the six or seven latest, partly because the 
style of Attic prose changed more rapidly 
towards the middle of the fourth century 
than in previous years. But such uncer- 
tainties are comparatively unimportant in 
comparison of the main point, that the 
greater Platonic dialogues naturally divide 
themselves into an earlier, a central, and a 
later group, which are clearly distinguish- 
able by ascertained peculiarities of thought 
and expression. When that point is gained, 
and not before, some further progress may 
be made in our knowledge of Plato. 

Lewis CAMPBELL. 





TWO EDITIONS OF PARTS OF SUETONIUS’ LIVES. 


THERE are few ancient authors whose 
writings contain matter of such varied in- 
terest as the Lives of Suetonius. The 
unquenchable thirst for gossip may find 
pleasure in scandals about the dictator 
Caesar or details of how Vitellius enjoyed 
his dinner. The student of manners is 
equally interested in watching what the 
emperors did and in seeing what it was 
that a lettered man in the time of Hadrian 
looked upon as a solecism, a crime, an 
amiable weakness, or a bit of profanity. 
The anthropologist, full of the practices of 
savages and of the survivals of such prac- 
tices among civilized folk, finds old facts 
receiving new light from other climes and 
ages. The scholar looks at the secular 
change in Latin, from Caesar to Suetonius, 
or at the ‘personal equation’ of the writer, 
comparing his style with the styles of 
Tacitus or the two Plinys. Yet with all 
these reasons for the readableness of 


Suetonius, neither publishers’ lists nor the 
contents-tables of learned journals show 
that any very great study is at present 
being bestowed on him. Men whom one 
would pick out as specially fitted to edit 
Suetonius spend their labour on books more 
likely to be in demand at schools or colleges. 
A complete edition of the Caesars, with 
notes of moderate bulk, up to the level of 
modern study of the Roman empire, is still 
to seek. Friedlinder’s Petronii Cena Tri- 
malchionis illustrates the kind of commen- 
tary we mean. Our age is impatient of the 
long-winded dissertations which a former 
generation attached to editions. Notes, as 
we understand them, were once excluded by 
essays: now, we want our information more 
compact, more to the point, and measured 
out with more regard to the shortness of 
human life. 

To a certain extent Mr. Shuckburgh’s 
book (C. Suetoni Tranquilli Divus Augustus, 
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edited with historical introduction, commen- 
tary, appendices, and indices: pp. i.—xliv., 
1-215: University Press, Cambridge) an- 
swers the want. True, it deals with only 
one Caesar; true, it passes over many mat- 
ters which need clearing up or on which an 
instructive note might have been written: 
but the commentary, as it stands, is business- 
like, and it is the work of a careful and 
clear-headed scholar. Mr. Shuckburgh 
generally knows what he means, and con- 
sequently he is likely to make his reader 
understand it too. It is no mere school-book 
that he has written. There is matter given 
in the notes on all the aspects of Roman 
life and literature revealed to us by Sueton- 
ius, and, if he does not take up every point, 
at least he shows how points may be taken 
up and usefully discussed: in short, the 
notes make a good introductory lesson in 
the art of reading a classical author. They 
do not get out of him everything which might 
be got, but they show how to go to work. 

So far as we can see, the political and 
constitutional history have interested Mr. 
Shuckburgh most. The change to the prin- 
cipate, the way in which it was carried out, 
and the way in which it was disguised, make 
a topic which may be profitably studied in 
connection with Suetonius’ Augustus, and 
the editor’s remarks will be found useful in 
connecting the detached data of the biogra- 
pher, in clearing up what Suetonius came 
too late quite to understand, and in supple- 
menting him from ‘Tacitus and Dion. 
Moreover the editor very wisely prints 
the whole of the Monumentum Ancyranum 
(from the text as restored and revised by 
Mommsen in 1883). But the consistencies 
and inconsistencies between what Augustus 
says of himself and what his biographer 
says of him deserve a fuller bringing-out 
than Mr. Shuckburgh has given them. 
E.g., the Monumentum, Col. 4. 24, has some- 
thing to say which is closely parallel to 
Suet. c. 52. As to the constitutional change, 
it is clearly and therefore successfully out- 
lined for us in the introduction: but in one 
or two places the notes are not quite ad- 
justed to facts which Mr. Shuckburgh 
knows well enough. For instance, we read 
in the note on ec. 101, confiscatam (summam), 
of a large sum of money in the emperor's 
hands, ‘kept under the head of his private 
property.’ The expression private property 
is misleading : it should apply, if it must be 
used at all, to the res familiaris principis, 
whereas Suetonius was here thinking of the 
fiscus, as Mr. Shuckburgh himself intimates 
in a note one. 15. 
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The text followed for the Augustus is 
‘mainly that of C. L. Roth, Leipzig, 1890.’ 
3ut Mr. Shuckburgh does not follow Roth 
always or blindly. In e. 43 he is content 
cautiously to mark a lacuna between /is- 
triones and non in foro, and does not adopt 
Roth’s suggestion of inserting circensibus 
gladiatoriisque muneribus frequentissime editis 
interjecit plerumque bestiarum Africanarum 
venationes, of which Mommsen approves. 
(Roth prints it as above; Mr. Shuckburgh 
quotes by some misconception circensibus 
gladiatoribusque, and so on). The preface 
contains some remarks on the Latin of 
Suetonius,—all too few, but the more wel- 
come from the fact that Herr Smilda in 
his separate edition of the Claudius, gives 
none. There is a somewhat odd remark on 
p. xxix., that Spartianus tells us that Sue- 
tonius was secretary to Hadrian, ‘but was 
with others displaced about a.p. 121 for 
paying too much court to the empress 
Sabina.’ Surely to say this is to confuse 
statement with interpretation. Spartianus’ 
own words are—NSuetonio...multisque aliis, 
quod apud Sabinam uaworem in usu ejus 
Samiliarius se egerant quam reverentia domus 
aulicae postulabat, successores dedit. 

Herr H. Smilda, of the University of 
Groningen, publishes for his doctor’s degree 
a text and commentary of another of Sueton- 
ius’ Lives (C. Suetonit Tranquilli Vita Divi 
Claudii. Pp. 184. Wolters, Groningen). 
We cannot discover whether this is or is 
not part of a larger work. It has no preface 
and no introduction. Herr Smilda’s readers 
find therefore no general account of Sueton- 
ius viewed as a writer of Latin, of Claudius’ 
place in the development of the principate, 
or of the emperor’s personal character. We 
look in vain for a theory or even a painting 
of that singular figure; we can not tell 
whether the editor thinks that in Claudius 
pedantry predominated or low vices, cunning 
or folly. That side of the work he leaves to 
Lehmann, with whom however he quarrels 
on a good many single issues. A life of a 
man, or an edition of another writer's life of 
him, without a general estimate of the man, 
is (to use a phrase which occurs in Suetonius) 
sand without lime; and it is in making the 
estimate that historical or biographical 
ability of the higher kind is most clearly 
shown. To find the right thread, the thread 
on which we can string the greatest number 
of the matters recorded; to hit on the theory 
which will colligate most of the facts without 
arbitrarily refusing any of importance—hoc 
opus, hic labor est. Nor does Smilda grapple 
with the mystery of the mock-wedding of 
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Silius and Messalina. We have to be con- 
tent with an occasional apergu in the notes, 
which we must eke out as best we may. It 
is very likely true ‘Sub Claudio rationem 
dyarchiae ab Augusto institutam severe ob- 
servatam esse,’ but this alone does not carry 
us far. It is a text without a sermon. 

After expressing disappointment at this 
want of a proper setting for the life, we 
must in fairness add that the editor has 
worked most conscientiously at the restricted 
line of study which he has marked out for 
himself. He has chosen to take points, 
rather than the whole, but he treats those 
points in a painstaking and scholarly way. 
There was still something for him to glean 
in the comparison of literary authorities, and 
he does good service in the application of 
inscriptions (particularly recently discovered 
ones) to the explanation and correction of 
Suetonius. This latter kind of evidence, or 
perhaps the editor’s own bent, leads him to 
deal chiefly with points historical, political, 
military, or legal (as in the long and careful 
discussion of Claudius’ position as a private 
man and poor, when in vacuum lege praedia- 
toria venalis pependerit sub edicto praefec- 
torum.) These four topics of course cover a 
great deal of ground,—though they are not 
exhaustive of the subject. 

‘A useful feature of the edition is the 
printing at the foot of the page of parallel 
passages from the other authorities,—from 
Josephus, Dion, or Tacitus. “With these 
before them readers can conveniently follow 
Smilda’s minute examination of discre- 
pancies. Sometimes he is able to come to 
a clear verdict on a discrepancy: thus he 
upholds Suetonius’ correctness (c. 14) as to 
the length of Claudius’ consulship in the 
year 43, against Dion 60. 21. 2, on the 
strength of a convenient inscription, C. I. L. 
vi. 2015. Sometimes he can reconcile two 
accounts which seem to clash, as the reports 
of Suetonius and Josephus (Ant. Jud. xix. 
228) on the feeling of the multitude when it 
saw the trembling Claudius carried in a.p, 41 
to the praetorian camp. 

There is another kind of difficulty in 
which an editor may be useful. It is some- 
times difficult to seize Suetonius’ thought 
even when his words are in themselves clear 
enough. On such occasions we are glad to 
have the judgment of an editor who, familiar 
with his author and with his period, is in 
touch with the author’s mind. Thus ine. 
15 we have the story of the woman who 
would not acknowledge her son until she 


was ordered by the emperor to marry the 
young man. Now, does Suetonius give this 
as an example of Claudius’ wise or of his 
foolish proceedings on the judgment-seat 4 
Lehmann calls it foolishness, Smilda holds it 
to be a second judgment of Solomon. We 
could have wished him to give reasons for 
his opinion, and we should still more like to 
know under what power the emperor acted. 
The tendency of the day is to find a con- 
stitutional name for everything which the 
early emperors did: what constitutional 
power, or fiction, enabled Claudius to say 
whom a woman should marry? A similar 
story is told of Theodoric, but we do not 
there feel so inclined to ask about the ruler’s 
authority. Smilda does discuss fully the 
powers under which Claudius deprived of 
his citizenship a Greek who did not know 
Latin (c. 16), and even challenges Momm- 
sen’s opinion thereon. 

At the end of c. 45 we read In numerum 
deorum relatus (Claudius) ; quem honorem a 
Nerone destitutum abolitumque recepit mox 
per Vespasianum. Smilda is probably right 
in inferring that this means that Nero first 
set the example of neglecting his father’s 
worship, and‘ afterwards cancelled his con- 
secratio itself; but we cannot see that his 
discussion of the passage anywhere mentions 
what is actually said of Nero in his life ec. 9, 
Claudium apparatissime funere elatum laud- 
avit consecravitque. 

No statement is made by the editor as to 
what text he follows or how he has come at 
a text of his own, but we see as we go along 
that he departs from Roth in a certain num- 
ber of passages,—not (apparently) from 
fresh study of the MSS. His departures 
however are not particularly bold. He 
would expel as a gloss quam cometen vocant 
after crinitae stellae in c. 46, but is on the 
whole conservative. Thus in c. 10 he de- 
fends Latentem sq. against Madvig’s correc- 
tion, and in c. 10 he (with Roth) goes back 
to the MSS., casw quodam ac (not an) divini- 
tus, while (against Roth) he keeps agquzla, 
not aquilae. On the other hand he proposes 
(without adopting) in c. 4 ut (not et) reliqu- 
erit, which is a change in the direction of 
neatness, and in ec. 20 inter consulum sellas 
<sella vel> tribunicio subsellio (or, as he 
prints it in another place, 7. ¢. s. <sella> 
tribuniciove subsellio). Asa rule the text is 
very correctly printed, the notes—and espe- 
cially the references—less so. 

FRANKLIN T. RicHarDs. 
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COHN’S 


Piilonis Alexandrini opera quae supersunt. 
Vol. I. Edidit Lropotpus Conn. Bero- 
lini typis et impensis Georgii Reimeri. 
1896. M. 9. 


Tuis is the first instalment of the long ex- 
pected edition of the whole of Philo’s works 
planned and undertaken by two young 
German scholars, Dr. Cohn of Breslau and 
Dr. Wendland of Berlin. The next volume 
prepared by the latter will appear early in 
1897. The volume under review comprises 
the De Opificio Mundi, Legum Allegoria, 
lib. I.-IJI., De Cherubim, De Sacrificiis 
Abelis et Caini, and the Quod deterius 
potiori insidiari soleat, as well as 113 pages 
of prolegomena on the sources of the text, 
and testimonia de Philone. The form of 
the work cannot be too highly praised. 
The Greek type used is large and clear; the 
apparatus criticus underneath follows the 
lines of each page, and is clear and compact. 
Beneath it again are printed testimonia 
from the Greek and Latin fathers and from 
the Catenae. The paging of Thomas Man- 
gey’s edition is given in the margin and also 
the sections of Richter’s text. 

This edition is as much an advance on 
Thomas Mangey’s of 1742,as was that upon 
the editio princeps of Adrian Turnebus of 
1552. This last was based for the most 
part on a Paris MS. of an inferior family. 
Mangey had at his command more colla- 
tions, in particular of the two precious 
codices of Rome and Florence; and he ex- 
celled even Turnebus in the critical acumen 
with which he often conjectured the right 
text. Yet he used his collations less than 
he might have, and was generally content in 
his notes to refer vaguely to MSS., without 
specifying which. The editions which have 
appeared since Mangey are mere reprints of 
his text. In Dr. Cohn’s edition we at last 
reach a finality which nothing can possibly 
disturb or add to, unless it were the find of 
a first or second century papyrus of our 
author. ; 

Most of the great codices containing the 
mass of Philo’s works belong to one or the 
other of two clearly narked families ; of the 
one of these two Dr. Cohn takes as types 
the: Monacensis Gr. 459 (A), saec. xiii. and 
Venetus Gr. 41 (B), saec. xiv. He enumer- 
ates six other codices in Rome, Paris, 
Venice and Madrid all belonging to this 
family. Of the other family he takes 
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PHILO. 


Venetus Gr. 40 (H), saec. xiv. and Parisinus 
Graecus 433 (L), saec. xvi., as typical. The 
latter codex served Adrian Turnebus as the 
basis of his editio princeps. As belonging 
to this family, Dr. Cohn enumerates 10 
codices in the different libraries of Europe. 
It is a curious accident that the great 
majority of our manuscripts of Philo thus 
belong to one or other of these two families, 
and that the codices which give an indepen- 
dent tradition are barely six in number, and 
rarely contain more than a few of the books 
of Philo. The third family then is consti- 
tuted by the codex Vaticanus Gr. 381 (U), 
saec. xlil. which contains eleven of Philo’s 
works and Laurent. plut. Ixxxv. cod. 10 (F) 
saec. xv. et xvi. which contains 36 works. 
To this third family belongs also a third 
MS. viz: Vatican. Gr. 379, saec. ineunte 
xvi., from which Turnebus’ codex (L) was 
corrected; also three others described in 
detail by C. : 

The fourth family is constituted by a 
single codex, Mediceus or Laurentianus plut. 
x. cod. 20 (M), saec. ineunte xiii. This 
most interesting book belonged to Francisco 
Philelpho, and contains 28 works of Philo. 
It is a small and minutely written book of 
which the tradition goes back to an uncial 
copy. Its scribe often failed to read his 
exemplar aright or indeed at all. I believe 
myself that many of the faults of which M 
is full arose through dictation ; many more 
are plainly due, as C observes, to the wrong 
division of words continuously written in 
uncials. This codex is also connected by 
certain far back errors with the first of the 
families as above enumerated. A fifth 
family is perhaps formed by codex Vaticano- 
Palatinus Gr. 248 (G) saec. xiv. which con. 
tains 29 of Pnuilo’s works. Its tradition 
indeed often agrees with one or another of 
the other families, but it also not seldom 
alone has preserved true readings. A sixth 
family consists of codex Vindobon. theol. Gr. 
29 (V) saec. xi., which unhappily only con- 
tains the first half of the De Opificio; for it 
excels in its tradition all other codices and 
has in it a notice that it was copied (medi- 
ately of course) from the first parchment 
edition of Puilo’s works which was prepared 
from papyrus copies in the fourth century 
by Euzoius and Acacius, bishops of Caesarea. 
It is descended therefore from the copy of 
Eusebius and Origen, and the codex of which 
it is a mutilated representative contained 
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according to the table prefixt to the text the 
lost Quaestiones et Solutiones in Gen. et 
Exod., lately recovered in old Armenian, 
Such are the codices and families ex- 
amined and classified by Dr. Cohn in his 
prolegomena. Other important codices such 
as Paris 435 and the Selden and Lincoln 
codices of Oxford do not contain any of the 
works edited in this first volume, and will 
be described by Dr. Wendland in the next. 
Beside these sources Dr. Cohn has had 
three other important witnesses, namely (1.) 
a long papyrus of Philo lately found in 
Egypt and edited by V. Scheil in 1893. 
This papyrus in the De Sacrificio Abelis et 
Caini agrees with the third family above 
described (UF) in some characteristic faults. 
It is free from most of the vices of this third 
family and has often kept the true reading 
where all the codices alike are corrupt. At 
the same time it shares certain faults with 
all the MSS., which makes it certain that it 
has decended from a common font with 
them, probably from the copy of Origen and 
Pamphilus. The old Latin version of Philo 
made not later than the fourth century em- 
braces none of the works of Philo which 
come into this first volume. But (IT.) in the 
old Armenian we have an early witvess to 
the text of the Allegoria Legum I. and II. 
It corrects many faults common to all the 
Greek sources and is so far independent of 


EGBERT’S LATIN 


Introduction to the Study of Latin Inscrip- 
tions. By James C. HKopert, adjunct 
professor of Latio, Columbia -College. 
Longmans. Pp. vill. + 468. 8vo. 


Mr. Ecpert’s volume consists of an intro- 
duction, nine chapters and some indices. 
The introduction is principally bibliographi- 
eal: the nine chapters are grouped in three 
parts. The first (chapters i—iii.) deals 
with the history and morphology of the 
alphabet and numerals. The second (iv.—- 
vi.) describes certain elements common to 
different classes of inscriptions, that is, the 
name-systems of ordinary persons and of 
emperors and the titles of public officials: 
it ineludes a list of emperors down to Dio- 
eletian (except some third century rulers) 
with dates of their tribunicia potestas, im- 
peratorial acclamations and the like, and 
explains the senatorial and equestrian 


their proximate archetype. At the same 
time it shares with them all a few faults, so 
that we can infer both them and it to be 
derived ultimately from a single copy. 
Such a fault is e.g. found at p. 62, 25 where 
€€ ov« ovtwv is read in Cohn’s codices MAP 
and Arm... , éys iovrov... in UFL. 
Prof. H, Diels here conjectures é&xdvtwv 
which is obviously correct. 

Lastly (III.) there are the citations of Philo 
in Eusebius and Ambrose (who all through 
his works freely translates Philo); and the 
excerpts in the Sacra Parallela of Ioannes 
Damascenus and the gnomologia. All these 
sources have been ransacked exhaustively 
and methodically by Drs. Cohn and Wend- 
land, so as to leave next to nothing for any 
future scholar to do in regard to the text of 
Philo. And now that the textual work is 
so far complete, let us hope that theologians 
and historians of christian dogmatics will 
take to the study of Philo, as a necessary 
preliminary to any fruitful exploration of 
their field of research. It would be invidious 
to mention names, but more than one leading 
English theologian has lately undertaken to 
set forth the doctrine of the Incarnation 
with but a slender or second-hand know- 
ledge of Philo; which is as if one should try 
to expound later Greek philosophy knowing 
nothing of Plato. 

FRED, C. CoNYBEARE,. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


careers under the empire. The third part 
(viii—ix.) details the different classes of 
inscriptions, tombstones, dedications, public 
records and so forth, and gives a few hints 
how to restore imperfect texts and date un- 
dated ones. The chapters in both the second 
and the third part have lists of ‘inscriptions 
for practice’ with comments appended to’ 
them. The indices include a long table of ab- 
breviations (pp. 417—460), to which I shall 
return in the next paragraph. The book 
also contains a considerable number of 
illustrations. 

The work may be characterized as a com- 
pilation. The plan of the whole is taken 
from M. Cagnat’s ‘Cours d’épigraphie’ and 
a considerabie part of the contents comes 
from the same source: the rest appears to 
have been drawn, in the main, from Ritschl’s 
Monumenta, Hiibner’s Rémische Epigraphik 
and Lxempla, and other suitable treatises. 

F 2 
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These authorities are sometimes followed 
with great minuteness. Thus, M. Cagnat’s 
great list of abbreviations has been re- 
printed whole by Mr, Egbert with practically 
no alteration and fills nearly one-tenth of 
his volume, and the ‘Inscriptions for practice’ 
which illustrate the senatorian and eques- 
trian careers seem to be extracted bodily, 
texts and comments alike, from the pages of 
Dessau. I have noticed two or three other 
examples of similar (if I may so style it) 
intelligent scissors-work, and, while it 
would be most unfair to call them typical, 
it is not at all unfair to say that Mr. 
Egbert has shewn a rather full appreciation 
of the Greek motto 70 kadds ciety dis ovK 
éevoexerat. He acknowledges obligations in 
his Preface but I am not sure that he 
realises their full extent, which is very 
considerable. 

The compilation has been made with care, 
and mistakes, so far as I have observed, are 
rare. One or two are due to Mr. Egbert’s 
authorities, not to himself, as when the 
table of ligatures on p. 67 misleadingly 
implies that the signs for 1B, ET and the 
like are not available for B!, TE and the 
like, and the notes on the alphabet call kh, 
for L, archaic (p. 61), The table of legions 
(p. 408) might be revised and somewhat 
enlarged with advantage. The Romano- 
British inscriptions quoted also need correc- 
tion. Six occur on p. 336 and there are 
inaccuracies in the accounts of three. A 
seventh (omitted, by the way, in the index) 
is given on p. 266 and is also wrong. The 
matter is not serious, for hardly nine or ten 
British inscriptions have been admitted by 
Mr. Egbert and, if half are wrong, the total 
error is after all not so great. I am more 
inclined to make serious protest against 
some loose wording on matters constitu- 
tional. Octavian, I may observe, had ceased 
to be Octavius in 40 B.c. (p. 115). The 
paragraph about adlection of procurators 
into the senate (p. 78) is likely to mislead. 
Tt comes straight from MHirschfeld’s Ver- 
waltungsgeschichte, as Mr. Egbert should 
have stated, but, in borrowing it, he has 
omitted an important clause respecting the 
praetorian prefects. He has also stated 
the result too positively—more positively, 
at any rate, than Mommsen, and his refer- 
ence to an inscription (C. ii. 4114) will, as 
it stands, puzzle most readers. His state- 
ment, again (p. 351), of the character of the 
Lex de <wimperio Vespasiant is strangely 
shaped and seems to rest on some miscon- 
ception of Mommsen’s view, though that is 


intelligible enough in itself. It is, by the 
way, not solely Mommsen’s view, but that 
of Gibbons and others. 

It remains to consider how far Mr. 
Egbert’s book is a good ‘ Introduction’ to 
the study of Roman inscriptions. It is 
based on good sources. M. Cagnat’s ‘ Cours 
@épigraphie’ is a well-known and most 
admirable work, and Mr. Egbert’s other 
authorities, so far as I know, are excellent. 
Nevertheless, I do not feel sure that he has 
succeeded. He has, I think, to a certain 
extent been overpowered by his material 
and there is a want of clearness in aim and 
in execution. One does not understand 
why some things are put in and others are 
not. The account of the Roman ‘ name,’ 
for example, includes a multitude of details 
which do not really concern the epigraphist, 
for instance, a number of praenomina which 
practically do not occur: it omits points 
such as the transmission of names (e.g. by 
forming cognomina from the mother’s nomen) 
or the uses of civis to denote origin, though 
the one often helps to combine inscriptions, 
the other to date them, and both frequently 
provide historical information of great 
value. Again, there is a paragraph on 
adlectio but nothing about the ornamenta. 
Again, inscriptions are quoted for illustra- 
tion or ‘practice’ without proper explana- 
tion and the reader meets words like 
pedatura, prata legionis, centurio deputatus, 
burgus, which are not matters of ordinary 
knowledge. Again, Mr. Egbert has taken 
pains to illustrate his pages and the result 
is in many ways satisfactory, but it is im- 
possible to help noticing that he has chosen 
his illustrations oddly. Most of them 
represent either bits of archaic lettering 
from Ritschl’'s Monumenta or outlines of 
imperial lettering from Hiibner’s Hxempla 
and, while they exhibit the shape of a 
letter, give no idea of the look of an in- 
scription. There is, I think, no cut in the 
book of an ordinary gravestone or altar or 
monumental slab, nor any account of the 
fashion of such things. Again, much is 
said of certain special classes of inscrip- 
tions, the fasti, the rustic calendars, the 
Dacian wax-tablets, but there is compara- 
tively little about the various kinds of 
sacred or sepulchral monuments with which 
the practising epigraphist is most often 
concerned. Again, there are illustrations 
and accounts of the Duenos inscription and 
the Columna Rostrata, but the accounts 
omit the details which alone lend value to 
the consideration of such unique relics. It 
is undoubtedly hard to decide what items 
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should be admitted into, and what excluded 
from an Introduction to epigraphy, and I 
suppose no selection could be made which 
would satisfy everyone. It may therefore, 
be considered rather Mr. Egbert’s misfor- 
tune than his fault that, in my judgment, 
he has not adhered to any definite principle 


in selecting his material. Certainly his book, 
while containing a great deal of inform- 
ation, is not wholly what I should wish to 
mean by an Introduction to the Study of 
Latin Inscriptions. 

F. HAVERFIELD. 


FOLK-LORE IN ITALY. 


Archeologia Leggendaria, by A. De NIno. 
Turin: Carlo Clausen. 1896. Pp. 75, 
2 lire. 


Tue author of this charming collection of 
legends of the Abruzzi ought to be better 
known in England. In Italy the repeated 
editions of his writings on folk-lore and 
custom! show that they have reached an 
audience outside the study, and if it were 
only for the naiveté and humour with 
which the stories are told, recalling the 
happiest moments of Mr. Jacobs and Mr. 
Lang, with an added touch of gaiety which 
no Northerner can compass, these records of 
highland imagination are a delightful pos- 
session. They are written so simply that a 
child of twelve summers (with a dictionary) 
could be trusted to enjoy them; and a 
selection, well translated, would make a 
capital children’s book. But readers of the 
Classical Review will find in De Nino’s 
collections something more than quarry for 
the nursery. The myth-faculty is poetry 
in the rough, and its essential qualities 
remain unaltered by time in any given 
community. The misfortune besetting the 
student of this branch of human art,—for 
art it is, though mainly unconscious—is, 
of course, that we seldom possess the 
originals from which the popular pictures 
are drawn, and to an outsider the time 
spent in restoring them by conjecture often 
seems disproportionate. But as with 
Romance languages, so with Romance 
legend; we hold the archetype in our 


hands, so that playful vagaries of tradition - 


become intelligible and throw even lght 
on the growth of legend elsewhere. In the 
Abruzzi the railway makes very slow 
progress (in every sense!), and there are 
still left a hundred ‘ wise old men’ for every 
sceptical critic who deals destruction to 
their ‘explanations.’ One may well rejoice 
that so many of their artless beliefs should 


1 Others are Usi e Costwmi Abruzzesi, Florence 
1879-91, Ovidio nella tradizione popolare di Sulmona, 
Casalbordino 1886, J1 Messia dell’ Abruzzo, Lanciano 
1890. 


have been recorded before modern education 
has. established its Euhemerus in every 
village ; and it is singularly fortunate that 
the task should have fallen to a scholar like 
De Nino, who has not only the genuine 
popular sympathies and enthusiasm for 
antiquity which these essays show, but has 
long been known for the scientific precision 
with which he has conducted and recorded 
the excavations at Pentima (the ancient 
Corfinium) ;—a sufficient disproof, if such 
were now needed, of Mommsen’s bitter say- 
ing that ‘no Italian but Fiorelli and de 
Petra’ could be ‘trusted to take a measure- 
ment’ or copy an inscription. 

The subject of the present notice contains 
the legends that are attached to the chief 
names and natural peculiarities of the 
Paelignian and Marsian highlands, the 
mountain-core of Italy. Saturn and 
Sampson, Christopher and Claudius, the 
Sabines and the Turks, a host of Roman 
generals with remarkable names, giants, 
monks, fairies, and of course the Pope have 
all contributed, in the beautiful unity of 
time past, to make the mountains, the 
rivers and above all the ruins what they 
appear to the pious Abruzzese. Here you 
may read how Lake Fucinus was made ; 
how (not Claudius but) Nero tried to drain 
it and perished in its waters because of an 
impious saying; how ‘the Paladins’ built 
Pallano; and the real true story of the rape 
of the Sabine women and how they built 
the Cyclopean walls. No one who reads 
the stories can doubt that he has before 
him genuine folk-lore with all its natural 
crudity and inconclusiveness ; but there is at 
least one gem among them, the last of the 
series, too beautiful to be quoted. And in 
the characteristic Romance setting—fair 
ladies, noble cavaliers, rascally monks, and 
the rest—it is impossible not to recognise 
that we have here in substance a picture 
of the feelings and beliefs of the mascula 
militum proles that under the Roman 
standards went out to conquer the world. 

R. S. Conway. 
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NARCISSUS. 


Loox not in my eyes, for fear 
They mirror true the sight I see, 
And there you find your face too clear 
And love it and be lost like me. 
One the long nights through must lie 
Spent in star-defeated sighs, 
But why should you as well as I 
Perish? gaze not in my eyes. 


A Grecian lad, as I hear tell, 
One whom many loved in vain, 
Looked once into a forest well 
And never looked away again. 
There, when the turf in spring time flowers, 
With downward eye and gazes sad, 
Stands amid the glancing showers 
A jonquil, not a Grecian lad. 


A. E. Housman. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


COLLIGNON’S AISTOIRE DE LA 
SCULPTURE GRECQUE. 


Histoire de la Sculpture grecque, par MAXIME 
Coxtuienon. ‘Tome Second. Paris 1897. 
30 frs. 


THREE or four years ago there was not in 
existence in any language a history of 
Greek Sculpture up to the level of our 
knowledge of the subject. At present we 
have histories of sculpture fully up to date 
in French, German and English. The 
appearance of the fourth edition of Overbeck, 
of the second volume of M. Collignon, and 
of Mr. Ernest Gardner’s Handbook has 
given us three histories characteristic of the 
nations to which they belong. 
History, of which we are glad to learn that 
a translation is in preparation, is a work of 
wide learning, of great impartiality of view, 
and of infinite use to students who wish to 
master the literature of any part of the 
subject ; but it is somewhat amorphous. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner’s Handbook, though 
slight, is notable for its clear judgment, 
and its resolute effort to separate the trust- 
worthy results of investigation from mere 
theories. The History of Collignon, which 


Overbeck’s ~ 


is our special business, is a very pleasing 
work, agreeably written, admirably illus- 
trated, and generally shewing moderation 
and good sense. 

This second volume begins with the sculp- 
tures of the Parthenon, and comes down to 
the Roman Age. The treatment of the 
Hellenistic Schools shews M. Collignon 
perhaps at his best: but in every part the 
student may be sure of finding clearness 
and good method, combined with a know- 
ledge of the most recent literature. 

Ll must however proceed to the more 
useful part of a eritic’s task, which lies not 
in general commendation, but in indicating 
differences of opinion and suggesting im- 
provements. There is of course scarcely a 
page in any history of Greek sculpture 
which does not contain matter for discussion. 
Points for notice must therefore be selected 
somewhat at random. 

In the interpretation of the sculptures of 
the Parthenon, M. Collignon follows Prof. 
Furtwinugler somewhat closely, even to the 
identification of the figure of the west pedi- 
ment, which has hitherto passed for a river- 
god, as the hero Buzyges. He strikes a new 
light, however, by comparing with the 
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seated deities of the Frieze the seated gods 
of the Siphnian Treasury at Delphi. Even 
the beginning of light from Delphi is 
welcome ; it is really time that the world at 
large were taken more into the confidence 
of the French Explorers. 

In the series of chapters from p. 187 to 
306 a clear principle of arrangement is 
wanting. First comes a chapter on the 
artists of the transition from the fifth to the 
fourth century, in which chapter the author 
includes not only the sculptures of the 
heroum of Trysa, and the Nereid monument 
of Xanthus, which belong altogether to the 
fifth century, but also the works of such 
artists as Cephisodotus and Timotheus who 
belong wholly to the fourth. Then comes a 
chapter on Scopas ; next one on Praxiteles ; 
then we return to the companions of Scopas, 
all save Timotheus ; ‘Timothéos nous est 
déja connu.’ This order is certainly confus- 
ing. The four artists of the Mausoleum 
are not kept together. Leochares is separ- 
ated from Timotheus, and Cephisodotus 
from Praxiteles, who was very probably his 
brother. 

In dealing with the Mausoleum M. Col- 
lignon is perhaps less satisfactory than in 
most chapters. He publishes a new restor- 
ation by M. Bernier, without giving any 
justification of it, and does not mention the 
very elaborate and carefully reasoned recon- 
struction of Mr. Oldfield. He retains the 
figures of Mausolus and Artemisia in the 
chariot which surmounts the building, al- 
though doing so drives him to maintain the 
very paradoxical view that the architect 
Pythius, as a sculptor, was ‘un digne émule 
de Scopas.” No doubt the sculptor of the 
figure of Mausolus was on the level of 
Scopas, but the artist who sculptured the 
horses of the chariot was greatly inferior to 
Scopas. Pliny says that the latter were by 
Pythius: the presumption then is that the 
former was by another artist. 

Like all recent writers M. Collignon 
regards the heads from Tegea as the best 
indication of the style of Scopas. Here he 
is doubtless right. But he can scarcely be 
right in regarding the unhelmeted head as 
that of Telephus, since considerations of 
space forbid us to place it near the centre of 
the pediment, nor would Telephus be un- 
armed in his conflict with Achilles, Also 
M. Collignon’s description of the head of 
the Calydonian boar from the same temple 
as ‘énergique et sobre’ seems to me unfor- 
tunate. The head with its ox-like eye and 
meaningless surface is a standing proof how 
completely even great Greek artists could 


fail in representing animals with which 
they were unfamiliar. Its inferiority is 
most striking when it is set beside the boar 
of Florence. 

I must content myself with mentioning 
only one other section of the book, that 
dealing with the artist Damophon. This 
sculptor has become a noted crux of archae- 
ology, and it is very interesting to see how 
each new writer deals with him. In M. 
Collignon’s treatment there is not perfect 
consistency between the judgments in detail 
and the final summing up. Of the three 
extant heads from the group by Damophon 
at’ Lycosura, two, those of Demeter and 
Artemis give, says M. Collignon, ‘ l’impres- 
sion du style classique.’ The third head, 
that of the giant Anytus, is rightly com- 
pared by M. Collignon rather with the Zeus 
of Otricoli, which he regards as a work of a 
contemporary of Praxiteles, than with the 
Laocoon. But the fragment of marble 
drapery found with the heads, and supposed 
to have belonged to the Demeter (though 
this is anything but certain), ‘démontre, 
avec toute évidence, que Damophon a subi 
Vinfluence du gofit hellénistique’; and on 
the evidence of this drapery alone, Damophon 
is assigned to the beginning of the second 
century B.c. I should be disposed to ques- 
tion this decision. The historical probabili- 
ties that Damophon worked in the time of 
the foundation of Megalopolis and the 
restoration of Messene by Epaminondas are 
so overpowering, that we must very closely 
scrutinize any archaelogical evidence on the 
other side. Messrs. Cavvadias and Kawerau 
maintain that the late architectural features 
of the temple of Despoena, claimed by Dr. 
Dérpfeld as of Roman age, belong really 
not to the construction of the shrine, but 
to a later reconstruction, when it had fallen 
into decay. Whether this view be defensible 
I have no means of deciding; but if it be 
so, then we may fairly suppose that the 
fragment of drapery belongs to this restor- 
ation; and that the three heads by Damo- 
phon really belong to the age which claims 
them on historical grounds and considera- 
tions of style, the middle of the fourth 
century. 

A few criticisms of a more general kind 
may not be out of place. In two matters 
especially M. Collignon seems to proceed 
without sufficient caution. 

Firstly in his treatment of the Plinian 
dates of yreat sculptors. It is fairly clear 
that Pliny under each Olympiad gives only 
one real assignment, that of ‘ue sculptor 
first mentioned ; the rest of the names cited 
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are merely those of supposed contemporaries. 
Thus in assigning Scopas to Ol. 80 Pliny 
only asserts him to be roughly speaking a 
contemporary of Polycleitus, whose name 
comes first under that date: and in so doing 
he may very probably confuse the two 
artists of the name of Polycleitus. So also 
in assigning Cephisodotus (the younger) to 
Ol. 121 he only classes him at a contempor- 
ary of Eutychides whose name again comes 
first. M. Collignon, then is in no way 
justified (pp. 233, 448) in taking Ol. 80 as 
the time of the birth of Scopas and Ol. 121 
as the end of the career of Cephisodotus. 
In both cases he takes the testimony of 
Pliny in a sense for which analogy cannot 
be found. 

The second fault is perhaps the gravest 
in the book. In dealing with statues and 
busts M. Collignon often omits to set aside 
the restorations by which they have been 
completed, and as a rule disfigured. A 
notable instance is to be found at p. 42, 
where in describing the Laborde head, 
supposed to come from the Parthenon pedi- 
ments, M. Collignon writes ‘le nez est droit, 
la bouche entr’ ouverte.’ But nose, lips 
and chin are alike modern restorations. So 
at p. 486 the beautiful statue of Antioch 
seated is reproduced, without a hint that 
the head and upraised hand are modern. 
It is possible that through not thinking away 
the restorations M. Collignon may have 
been in some cases misled in the unfavour- 
able opinions which he expresses as to some 
statues. For example we find at p. 539, ‘on 
sent le style d’école dans ce Niobide qui, 
blessé au dos, et tombé sur les genoux, 
étend le bras droit avec désespoir.’ But 
the head and right arm, the worst points 
in this figure, are modern: and probably 
the arm was not in the original extended. 
Again at p. 508 M. Collignon writes of a 
figure of a young Gaul at Venice that he is 
‘tombant a4 la renverse avec des gestes plus 
compliqués que heureux.’ But as both the 
arms and much of the left leg of this figure 
are modern, the awkwardness of the attitude 
must not be laid altogether at the door of 
the Pergamene author. It may be sus- 
pected that in both cases the ancient 
sculptor has suffered in M. Collignon’s 
estimation for faults which he would have 
been the first to condemn. 

There is a phrase used by M. Collignon 
at p. 476 which I think singularly unfortu- 
nate. He writes in regard to the restor- 
ation of the Aphrodite of Melos ‘Quant a 
choisir entre les innombrables restaurations 
ou s'est exercée l’imagination des érudits, 


cest affaire de gotit personnel.’ This is a 
kind of view which the archaeological 
student is only too ready to adopt: but it 
is a pity that M. Collignon gives it his 
authority. Rather the restoration of the 
Melian Aphrodite like all other restorations 
is a question of evidence and research, and 
of the study of the ways of Greek art 
in general. One might almost as well say 
that in Greek and Latin composition the 
usage of words is an ‘affaire de gofit 
personnel,’ 

M. Collignon’s second volume being the 
first large work on Greek sculpture published 
since there has been time for the quiet 
consideration of Prof. Furtwinglers’s J/eis- 
terwerke, it is interesting to see how far he 
has been influenced by that remarkable 
book. He has seldom followed Furtwiingler 
in extreme or subversive views; but he has 
in many cases been led by him away from 
views previously current. In my opinion 
he has not always held the balance evenly, 
but sometimes attributed to the theories of 
Furtwangler a value in -proportion rather 
to their attractiveness than their solid 
worth. However, it would be hard to 
consider this a defect in M. Collignon’s 
book: he has taken a line almost inevitable, 
and at worst he can in the next edition let 
the pendulum swing back a little. 

In this brief notice, I have dwelt more 
on matters in which I do not share M. 
Collignon’s opinion than on the far more 
numerous and more important matters in 
which I agree with him. On the whole it 
is certain that his book is a valuable help 
to students in this country as well as in 
France. In concluding I wish to assure 
him of the gratitude of English archaeolo- 
gists for so beautiful and valuable a work, 
written in a language which almost all 
educated Englishmen can read. 

Percy GARDNER. 


M. THOMAS’ ROWE. 


Rome et | Empire aux deux premiers stécles 
de notre ére. By Emire Tuomas, Profes- 
seur & l'Université de Lille (Librairie 
Hachette, 1897). 3 frs. 50. 


In this eminently readable book of less than 
350 pages, M. Thomas has drawn upon 
various extensive repertories of detailed 
information on Roman antiquities and liter- 
ature. His originality, which appears at 
every turn, consists first of all in the 
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guiding faculty of good taste and the happy 
preservation of a right perspective. But 
most happy of all was the original idea of 
disentangling from historical surveys of 
various sides of Roman life, just those 
points which came especially into promin- 
ence during the two first centuries of 
Imperial Rome. During these two hundred 
years, if at any time, there is material 
sufficiently abundant to be fashioned into 
a vivid picture of Roman life as a whole. 
Professor Thomas has achieved most inter- 
esting results and in the picture he gives us, 
we see side by side the varied and scattered 
activities, pursuits, interests and occupations 
of the Romans under the empire. But this 
is not all. He has subtly woven into every 
part of his picture those familiar, those 
indispensable notes given by the authors 
whom we have learned to love and admire. 
The book is one more limited in its scope 
than Bekker’s Gallus, but» the art and 
effect of it, within its range, is far mcre 
perfect. 

Pompeii and all that we know through 
excavations there, naturally forms a con- 
spicuous topic, and M. Thomas has been 
successful in compressing the leading facts 
about life in a Roman provincial town into 
his first chapter of 36 pages. His plan of 
the excavated portions of Pompeii is admir- 
ably clear, and must be taken in conjunction 
with a small plan of the whole surrounding 
country. Reference to these plans side by 
side with our author’s description carries 
home various facts as to changes in the coast 
line, and their bearing upon the buried town, 
which are not always plainly and sometimes 
not even correctly stated in far more 
voluminous works. Our author is not led 
as others seem to have been to give a dis- 
proportionate attention to Pompeian wall- 
decorations and frescoes by the accidental 
fact that the best new work of recent date 
concerning Pompeii has been upon this by 
no means all-important subject. M. Thomas’ 
account of the Roman forum is not quite so 
clear, but this is chiefly due to the omission 
of the points of the compass from M. 
Dutert’s plan, which is reproduced. The 
description given in the text is admirable, 
but the reader may find it desirable to 
consult the plan given in Baumeister’s 
Denkmiiler in order to find his way easily. 

M. Thomas has a very good chapter on 
the Palatine, with a very good plan. Since 
he adheres to the designations of the 
Palace of Tiberius and the Palace of Cali- 
gula for the remains at the north-western 
end, he no doubt would have much to say 


in their defence, if the scope of the present 
book allowed. Some believe that the house 
in which Tiberius was born was never in 
any sense a part of the imperial dwelling 
and that Caligula built nothing on the 
Palatine that could be called a palace or 
connected with the palatial substructures 
there found. Again there are minute 
questions as to just what was the Septizon- 
ium and just where the domus Augustana 
should be indicated on the plan. Richter 
indeed seems to make out a good case for 
attributing to Domitian the substructures, 
which on M. Thomas’ plan bear the legend 
‘Palais d’Auguste”’ But Richter’s view 
only involves attaching that same legend to 
foundations shewn an inch further west on 
our author’s plan. The total and interesting 
impression conveyed by M. Thomas is most 
faithful to the substance cf what we know 
concerning the Imperial abode on the Pala- 
tine. It was nota cluster of independent 
buildings, like the Yildiz Kiosk of to-day, 
it was more like the Louvre and Tuileries, a 
connected aggregate of buildings, the result 
of various alterations, rebuildings and ex- 
tensions, made under various emperors. 

Turning to another chapter, we find the 
account of the great institution of the bath 
as a pastime and a social function under the 
rule of the emperors, particularly entertain- 
ing and satisfactory. Without saying that 
certain contemporary accounts of the gor- 
geousness of the great Thermae of Imperial 
Rome are overdrawn, our author lays stress 
upon the soberer and more trustworthy 
facts attested by excavation, and the result- 
ing picture is admirable. Of course the 
remarkable article Balnea by M. Saglio in 
the Dictionary of Daremberg et Saglio has 
here been of great use. 

But now, lest it be supposed that M: 
Thomas has given us a manual of antiqui- 
ties or a geography of recent excavations 
and not a picture of Roman social ways, 
habits, tastes and fashions during the first 
two centuries after Christ, I should mention 
his delightful literary and social apergus 
given here and there throughout the book, 
and forming a welcome change from the 
intent study of his plans of Pompeii, the 
forum and the Palatine. Nothing could be 
more charming, more like the best sort of 
feuilleton writing than the pages on Pom- 
peian grafiti. His chapter on wills and 
legacy hunters is equally sprightly, and 
there is a touch of poetry in what he has to 
say of Roman country places. "ie evidently 
is not very fond of Seneca, but he treats 
Pliny the younger as a personal friend 
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might, and it is with a friend’s not unsym- 
pathetic frankness that he says after ex- 
claiming at six eating rooms mertioned by 
Pliny in his account of his own villa, that 
it would be difficult to understand why 
there should have been eight ‘ cabinets de 
travail’ in this villa, were not Pliny its 
proprietor. ‘Mais pour Pline,’ he then 
adds, ‘une villa est un cabinet ou il com- 
pose bien plus qu'une campagne ou il 
repose.’ This same younger Pliny exercises 
a fascination upon our author who portrays 
him with a delicate and discriminating hand 
in the closing chapter of this book, as a 
typical Roman of imperial times. 

it is by viewing Pliny from the proper 
angle, the angle that is determined by the 
rest of the book, that M. Thomas makes his 
treatment of him so fresh, so new and so 
fruitful for the purposes in hand. The 
same may be said of his treatment of 
Tacitus in his chapter on the Northern 
frontier, while the whole book gains a 
certain rare and exquisitely French flavour 
from the constant recourse had in the text 
and the footnotes to Montaigne and his 
inimitable judgments passed upon the 
Roman ways which he so loved. In the 
chapter on the northern frontier, M. Thomas 
concentrates his gaze on the barbarians who 
serve as a foil to the Romans so dear to 
Montaigne. He bids us look beyond the 
Roman frontier and tells us clearly the sort 
of part these strange and invincible peoples 
of the Rhine played in public thought and 
opinion at imperial Rome. The chapter on 
the army of Africa, on the other hand, is a 
very admirable picture of the life of a 
Roman legion. In this chapter the work of 
M. Cagnat is much drawn upon, and in 
general the vividness and charm which both 
M. Cagnat and M. Thomas infuse into this 
account of garrison life in Africa may serve 
to remind us of the special hold which 
French scholarship has recently been gaining 
upon Roman provincial life. Seldom has 
the direct reward of devoted archaeological 
work been more instantaneous than that 
quickening which has come to learning in 
France from the work of the last decade in 
Tunis and Algeria. Indeed, this year’s first 
public meeting of the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles Lettres was signalised by a 
remarkably interesting account of French 
work in the field. 

in M. Thomas’ book assiduous learning 
and a trained and native soundness of taste 
have fused into a harmonious whole the 
most recent discoveries of archaeology and 
his own fresh and personal appreciation of 


various great writers. In spite of his 
archaeological training M, Thomas’ leanings 
are prevailingly literary, and this delightful 
book may serve to reassure the friends of 
literature who fear the now accomplished 
archaeological invasion of the classical 
domain. 
Louis Dyer. 


MEMPHIS AND MYCEN i. 


In his notice of my Memphis and Mycene 
in the Classical Review for last December, 
vol. 10, pp. 447-453, Mr. Myres deals first 
with Chapter V. on the connexion of Egypt 
with Greece, secondly with an Appendix, on 
the vases from Thera, thirdly with Chapter 
IV. on the Calendar, etc., and fourthly with 
Chapters I-III. on Dynasties XII. and 
XVIII. to XX VI. I will take the points in 
the order he has chosen. 


I. On the Tell el-Amarna question he has 
nothing of his own to say : he merely quotes 
from Mr. Petrie’s book, Zell el Amarna. I 
reviewed that book in the Classical Review, 
vol. 8, pp. 320 ff, and pointed out that Mr. 
Petrie’s assertions went far beyond the 
facts. And I also pointed out that what 
was described there as ‘this earlier style of 
Aigean pottery’ bad been described in Mr. 
Petrie’s former works as the later style that 
followed the period of geometric ornament ; 
and that the pottery which was there as- 
signed to Dynasty X VILL. at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century B.c., had been 
assigned in Mr. Petrie’s former works to 
Dynasty XX. at the beginning of the 
eleventh century. 

Mr. Petrie found vases of a certain kind 
at Gurob, and gave them a date of 1400- 
1350 B.c. But he failed to find any vases 
of the same kind at Tell el-Amarna in a 
mass of pottery to which he gave a similar 
date. So he started a theory that the people 
at Gurob, on the west bank of the Nile, 
imported their Aigean ware from the west 
of the A%gean wid Libya, while their con- 
temporaries at Tell el-Amarna, just across 
the river on the east bank, imported theirs 
from the east of the Algean vid Syria. 

On the other hand, he did find at Tell el- 
Amarna a number of vases of a style that 
he assigned to 1100 B.c. in his description of 
the Tomb of Maket at Kahun. And he 
asserted that ‘there was not a single object 
which could be dated later than about 1380 
B.C.’ in the mass of pottery in which he 
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found those vases. But he did not even 
start a theory to reconcile the dates. 
Since then he has written! :— 


‘These deposits shew the details of manufactures 
of the time, and conclusively settle the date of the 
Maket tomb at Kahun to be of the same time as the 
scarabs in it—Tahutmes ILI.’ 


Compare this with what he said about 
this tomb before? :— 


‘The broad limits of age are (1) the scarabs which 
prove the earliest coffin to be after Tahutmes III. 
(2) The blue glass frog, which is probably of Amen- 
hotep III. or IY. (3) The green and black glazed 
beads, particularly the ribbed ones, which were not 
made before Ramessu IJ. and the ribbing of which 
shews the first stage of the deep ribbing prevalent in 
the XXIInd dynasty. (4) There is no pottery here 
like that of the XVIIIth and early XIXth dynasty ; 
no trace of blue paint, no hard white faced ware, no 
elegant forms ; but on the contrary the pottery here 
is mostly unknown in Gurob, that is, down to the 
time of Merenptah. ‘These successive evidences bring 
down the age of the burials here to at least after the 
reign of Ramessu II., after 1200 B.c. for the earliest 
limit of possible age...... It is a curious feature 
that the scarabs must have been nearly all old ones 
when buried. The latest is of Tahutmes III., or 
1450 B.c., and probably contemporary with him, by 
the style of it: whereas the character of the beads, 
of the pottery, and of the coffiin all shew that two 
or three centuries had elapsed since the scarabs were 
made.’ 


Seeing how flatly Mr. Petrie had contra- 
dicted himself on all important points of 
‘date and style, I came to the conclusion that 
it was unnecessary to discuss his statements. 
If they had stood alone, I could have con- 
sidered them in my book as fully as I did in 
this Aeview. But so many uninstructed 
people have been at work at Egypt, that 
my book would be about ten times the size 
it is, if I had undertaken to discuss the 
trash that has been written on the subject. 

The excavations at Tell el-Amarna yielded 
at least 160 pieces of Kgyptian pottery that 
can be assigned with certainty to the time 
of Dynasty XVIII. These either have 
seals with the names of certain kings in 
hieroglyphic, or else endorsements with the 
names of those same kings in hieratic. And 
these were all found within the limits of the 
ancient city. The excavations also yielded 
1341 pieces of Algean pottery. But only 
12 of these were found within the Jimits of 
the ancient city. The other 1329 were 
found upon a piece of ground at least a 
quarter of a mile away. At the same time 
about 100 broken rings, scarabs, etc., with 
cartouches of those kings, were found upon 

1 Catalogue of w collection of antiquities from the 


temple of Koptos, p. 11. 
* Illahun, Kahun ond Gurob, pp. 28, 24. 


that piece of ground, while upwards of 200 
were found within the limits of the ancient 
city. 

These, I believe, are all the material facts. 
And they provoke two questions. 1. If the 
Aigean pottery is really of the time of 
Dynasty XVIII., how did it get separated 
so distinctly from that Egyptian pottery? 
2. If it is not of that time, how did it get 
mixed up with those rings and scarabs? 
For my own part, [ think it easier to find 
an answer to the second question than to 
find an answer to the first: but this is 
simply a matter of opinion. My protest is - 
against the statement that these excavations 
show ‘beyond all doubt’ that the Alyean 
pottery is of the time of Dynasty X VIII. 

Going on next to the Kahun pottery, Mr. 
Myres says that ‘only four of the published 
fragments could be mistaken by anybody for 
any known fabric of Naukratite pottery.’ 
As to the possibility of their being ‘ mis- 
taken’ for this, I may refer to a remark of 
Mr. Murray’s, quoted with approval in these 
columns by Mr. Cecil Smith.? Mr. Myres 
says that Mr. Petrie ‘distinctly states that 
they are neither Naucratite nor of any later 
style known to him,’ and he gives a refer- 
ence to Mr. Petrie’s book, /llahun, p. 10. 
But that is not what Mr. Petrie says. His 
statement is that he knows the pottery of 
Dynastics XVIII. and XIX., XXII. to 
XXV., and XXVI., and of the Greek and 
Roman periods at Naukratis and Tanis ; and 
that ‘not one piece of these peculiar 
varieties has ever been found yet in any 
later period.’ The statement does not refer 
to the Kahun pottery at all. Then Mr. 
Myres says that Mr. Petrie’s conclusion ‘ is 
based on differences alike of the clay, the 
glaze, the paint, the forms of the vases, and 
the scheme of ornament.’ Mr. Petrie only 
mentions the paint and scheme of ornament 
(p. 9) as showing that the pottery is ‘ non- 
Egyptian’; and on p. 10 he says :—‘ The 
main argument for a later date for this 
Aegean pottery is the fineness of the paste, 
and the high polish of the surface. No 
doubt these details appear like those of later 
times. But there is internal evidence con- 
tradicting a late date for these pieces.’ The 
only ‘internal evidence’ that he adduces, is 
the shape of two of the vases—plate I, figs. 
12, 14—and these look very like the common 
stamnot of the Greeks. But whatever value 


‘may be set on Mr. Petrie’s stater.ents, it is 


clear that Mr. Myres will do no good by 
claiming his authority for statements that 
he has not made, 

3 Classical Review, vol. 6, p. 466, note 1, 
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Mr. Myres next asserts that ‘the very 
fragments which are least unlike Naukratite 
ware have been lately recognized, by identity 
alike of clay, glaze, paint, form and orna- 
ment, as a local Cretan fabric.’ But, even 
if this opinion were correct, it would not 
interfere with anything that I have said. I 
have not asserted that the pottery is 
‘Naukratite,’ or made at Naukratis. My 
statement was :—‘ The pottery is mainly of 
the types that come to light at Naukratis 
and other places occupied by Greeks between 
700 and 500 B.c.’ 

In support of his opinion Mr. Myres cites 
‘Myres, Proc. Soc. Antig. N.S. xv. (1895) 
273: cf. Mariani, Jfon. Ant. vi. (1896) Pl. 
viii. 5.” Both the references are wrong. 
He will find his own paper in Series IT. xv. 
351-356. As for the other, Plate viii. gives 
two views of a wall, and has not a 5 in it. 
From what Signor Mariani says, I should 
imagine that Mr. Myresis referring to Plate 
ix. fig. 12, though I cannot imagine how 
that picture of a potsherd is going to advance 
the question. But here are Mr. Myres’ own 
statements (p. 554) about the pottery he 
saw in the Museum at Candia :— 


‘The shapes of the vessels, like their decorations, 
point especially to a connection with Aegean civiliza- 
tion, and in particular with that of Thera. The 
shape of many of the vessels is characteristically 
Theraean, also is closely parallel, both in shape and 
scheme of ornament, to the Theraean pot. Similar 
forms are found in pottery from Syros, Antiparos, 
and Amorgos, and in marble from Naxos. The 
general character of the pottery of the Kamarais 
valley thus points to the conclusion that it represents 
a probably local and very specially developed industry, 
most nearly related to that of the primitive in- 
habitants of Thera, and more remotely to that of the 
other Cyclades, and of Mykenae.’ 


Apparently, the ratiocination is :—These 
vases from Crete are so very like the vases 
from other A%gean islands, that they can 
only have been made in Crete. Coming on 
p. 356 to their connexion with the Kahun 
vases, he say :—‘The correspondence be- 
tween Professor Petrie’s lithographs and my 
own may not be very striking...... T can 
only repeat that the two wares are almost 
identical.’ This is not convincing. 

His next statement is that ‘this Cretan 
pottery is found in undisturbed Cretan 
tombs which contain scarabs of Egyptian 
fabrics which are characteristic of the XIIth 
Dynasty and no other.’ In proof of this he 
cites ‘Evans, Cretan Pictographs, 1895, 
Appendix ; cf. p. 57 = J. H. 8. xiv. p. 327.’ 
The book has no Appendix. The scarabs 
are mentioned on 57 = 326 ; but on 56 =325 
Mr. Evans says that ‘exact details of the 


excavation are wanting,’ and in a note he 
adds :— 


‘Professor Halbherr has obligingly collected for 
me on the spot the following particulars of the find, 
that are all that are now obtainable...... The 
deposit was accidentally discovered in 1887 at a 
small distance beneath the surface. The objects lay 
in a heap of bones and skulls, but no regular tomb 
was noted.’ 


That is Mr. Myres’ authority for his 
statement that the scarabs and vases were 
found together in ‘undisturbed Cretan 
tombs.’ There was no regular tomb at all. 
As for the deposit being undisturbed, that is 
simply a conjecture. And it is only hearsay 
that the scarabs were found in this deposit 
with the vases. 

There are no cartouches on the scarabs, 
by which to fix their date. But, according 
to Mr. Evans, the ‘ ornament and material’ 
show that they belong to Dynasty XII. 
These are his reasons :— 


‘The amethyst scarabs with a plain face—intended 
to be covered with a gold plate—characteristic of 
this period of Egyptian art, are represented among 
the Phestos relics by an example, on which—prob- 
ably by an indigenous hand—three circles have sub- 
sequently been engraved. A more important speci- 
men however is a steatite scarab with a spiral 
ornament peculiar to this period, to which also in all 
probability belongs a white steatite bead with a 
vegetable motive and a scarab with a hieroglyphic 
inscription.’ 


As for the argument from ‘ornament,’ I 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Evans was 
trifling with his readers when he stated that 
this spiral ornament is peculiar to that 
period. And, as for the argument from 
‘material,’ it just amounts to this :— 
Amethyst scarabs with a plain face are 
peculiar to the Twelfth Dynasty: this 
amethyst scarab has an engraved face: 
nevertheless, the scarab was made then, and 
the engraving was done afterwards. 

But suppose, for a moment, that these 
scarabs were made in Egypt in the time of 
Dynasty XII. To show that the pottery is 
also of that age, it would be necessary to 
prove that (1) the scarabs were brought 
across to Crete in the time of Dynasty XIL., 
that (2) the amethyst scarab was engraved 
by that ‘indigenous hand’ in the time of 
Dynasty XII, and that (3) the scarabs were 
buried with those vases in the time of 
Dynasty XII. And there is not any proof 
of any of these points. 

Mr. Myres quotes me quite correctly as 
speaking of ‘the futility of arguing that 
things must date from the same period, if 
they happen to be discovered in the same 
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deposit.’ But his comments on that state- 
ment are astonishing. 

Thus, he says that ‘ Mr. Torr has still to 
show that the coffin of Pinetchem’s grandson 
was not buried in an old tomb, and that part 
of the former equipment was not left lying 
there, or even used again for the new 
occupant.’ That would be an admirable bit 
of criticism, if I had said exactly the reverse 
of what I did say. 

Again, he says that ‘ Mr. Torr’s argument 
brings us no nearer to a decision whether 
secarabs of Dynasty XVIII. have been 
dropped on a Mykenaean site, or Mykenaean 
fragments on one of Dynasty XVIII.’ How 
could it ? 

Then again he says :—‘ If things which are 
discovered in the same deposit are not 
necessarily of the same date, what becomes 
of Mr. Torr’s argument (p. 10) from the 
contents of the same vault in the Apis 
sepulchres, or (p. 25) from a collocation of 
mummies ?’ 

There is no analogy at all between the 
cases. What Mr. Myres calls ‘the contents 
of the same vault in the Apis sepulchres’ are 
the mummies of two of the Apis bulls. 
And it is clear, from the arrangement of the 
sepulchres, that one of these bulls was the 
immediate successor of the other. As for 
the ‘collocation of mummies,’ to which Mr. 
Myres refers, it is simply a question of 
whether a certain mummy would have been 
transferred to the cave at Dehr el-Bahari, 
unless its owner had been closely connected 
with the kings whose mummies were pre- 
served there. There is clearly no analogy 
between these cases and cases of ‘deposits ’ 
of uncertain origin, or ‘sites’ on which 
things have casually been ‘ dropped.’ 

Passing to another subject, Mr. Myres 
says that ‘in discussing the XVIIIth 
Dynasty scarabs, etc., found at Mykenae 
and Ialysos, Mr. Torr displays no knowledge 
of any mode of dating Egyptian objects 
except by their inscriptions.’ And he adds 
that ‘ Mr. Torr seems to assume that a scarab 
is forged unless it can be demonstrated to Le 
genuine. With our present knowledge of 
styles and fabrics the opposite assumption is 
at least equaily tenable.’ 

When any one assigns a scarab to this or 
that Dynasty on grounds of ‘style’ and 
‘fabric,’ he is really arguing thus :—The 
style and fabric of this scarab reseinble the 
style and fabric of various other scarabs, 
which have inscripticns with the names of 
certain kings and queens. The dating by 
styles and fabrics has ultimately to rest upon 
the dating by inscriptions, 


Now, a scarab might be inscribed with 
the cartouches of the reigning king and 
queen, or with those of any of their pre- 
decessors. And the scarab need not have 
been a ‘ forgery’ because it nameda by-gone 
king or queen! But, manifestly, a scarab 
could not be inscribed with the cartouches of 
any future king or queen. A cartouche is 
conclusive evidence of the terminus post 
quem. 

Thus we may be certain that such or such 
a scarab is not earlier than a given reign : 
but there is some risk in saying that it can- 
not be later than this reign, or that it 
cannot be so early. I quite admit that the 
date can generally be fixed, on grounds of 
style and fabric, with certainty enough to 
justify its use in catalogues, etc., where 
nothing turns upon it. But I do not believe 
that it can ever be fixed with certainty 
enough to justify its use in treatises on 
history or chronology. 

Mr. Myres asserts that ‘both at Mykenae 
and at Jalysos all the imported porcelain 
objects of recognisable fabrics are of 
XVIIIth or XIXth Dynasty styles.’ In 
support of this assertion, he refers to J.H.S. 
xii. p. 273 ff., where nothing of the kind 
is said. And then he adds that ‘the prob- 
ability is thus proportionately strengthened 
that they were all imported within the period 
to which they belong in Egypt.’ 

The only cartouches that have come to 
light at Ialysos and Mycene, are those of 
queen Thii and her husband, king Neb-mat- 
Ra Amen-hetep of Dynasty XVIII. There 
are four of these, and they are all on 
poreelain objects. But other cartouches 
would assuredly have come to light, if the 
poreelain from these sites was really of 
recognisable fabrics of the XI Xth as wellas 
the XVIIIth Dynasty, and had really been 
imported at that period. 

Mr. Myres also says that ‘ when scarabs of 
several kings are found together,...... they 
may be regarded as very probably fixing 
the date of the group in the place where 
it occurs. And, as an instance of this, he 
mentions the discovery at Gurob of two 
objects with the cartouches of Neb-mat-Ra 
Amen-hetep and Neb-cheperu-Ra Tut-anch- 
Amen. But four objects with the cartouches 
of Neb-mat-Ra Amen-hetep and Thi have 
been discovered at Ialysos and Mycene. 
And, at this rate, the things from Ialysos 
and Mycene are assignable to . delinite 


1 For instance, as Sir P. Renouf suggested long 
ago, the priests on royal ‘foundations’ may have 
chosen the cartouches of their ‘ pious founders’ for 
the decoration of their rings and scarabs, 
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time in Dynasty XVIII; and his recognition 
of XIXth Dynasty fabrics is unfounded. 

But if he is wrong about the fabrics of 
Dynasty XIX., there is not much reason for 
crediting his judgment on those of Dynasty 
XVIII. 

In speaking of ‘queen Thii on p. 63 of my 
book, I made .the remark that she ‘ was 
probably a foreigner”, with the foot-note 
«* See below, pp. 68, 69’ ; and there I pointed 
out what part of Syria she would have come 
from. Mr. Myres’ comment is :—‘ But, in 
syllogistic form, some foreigners are not 
Greeks.’ 


II. The vases from Thera were found 
underneath a layer of pumiceous tufa; and 
the question is, when was this tufa formed ? 
On this question Mr. Myres’ remarks are 
open to practically the same objections that 
I took to M. Fouqué’s. 

M. Fouqué attributed all the pumice on 
the island to one vast eruption in prehistoric 
times. But, as I pointed out, we have it 
on record that pumice has been ejected in 
enormous quantities in historic times. In 
reply to that, Mr. Myres only says that 
this pumice ‘cannot be identified,’ and that 
‘Theophanes probably exaggerated the 
eruption of 726 a.p.’ Theophanes seems 
tolerably precise in his account; and this 
eruption of 726 is not the only one on 
record. 

But, although M. Fouqué placed the 
great prehistoric eruption at about 2000 B.c., 
Mr. Myres is ready to admit that it might 
have happened as late as the ninth or tenth 
century. And if that much is admitted, 
the question may as well be left. 

After this, he returns for a moment to 
archeology: but I need only give one 
more sample of his work in that depart- 
ment. He says here: ‘A statement is 
current that the golden cups from Vaphio 
represent the goldsmith’s art of the seventh 
century.’ For this statement he refers to 
an article published in the Z7%mes of Jan. 6, 
1896, and reprinted in the Academy of Jan. 
1]. And here is the passage :— 


‘But incomparably the most important object in 
these finds is a small steatite scaraboid, on which is 
an intaglio design of a bull lying down. The work 
is very admirable, the drawing most masterly, recal]- 
ing the famous Vaphio gold cups in the museum at 
Athens. From the shape of the stone and the 
technical skill employed, it is evident that this gem 
must belong to a very advanced period of Mycenzan 
art, possibly as late as 700 B.c.’ 


IIT. In speaking of the Sothic cycle of 
1461 years, I pointed out that the dog-star 


> 


did not really rise at intervals of exactly 
3654 days; and consequently the cycle did 
not really amount to four times 3654 years, 
or 1461. And I added that a period, which 
ended at Alexandria in 139 a.p., would 
really have begun there in 1318, not in 
1322 x.c.; and further south, at Thebes 
and Elephantine, the beginning and the 
ending would both have been considerably 
later, as the date of rising varies with the 
latitude. 

Commenting on this, Mr. Myres says: 
‘Mr. Torr may set his mind at rest; for if 
he will consult any of the principal contri- 
butions to Egyptian chronology from Biot 
downwards—of whom he quotes not one 
throughout the chapter—he will see that 
these elementary astronomical facts have 
not been ignored in the calculation of the 
current chronology.’ 

The facts being elementary, there was 
surely no necessity for referring to any 
works in proof of them, As a matter of 
fact, however, one of Biot’s works is cited 
in that chapter, p. 56, though not upon 
this point. In that work Biot! makes the 
Sothic period reach back from 139 to 1322: 
so Biot ignored the ‘elementary astronom- 
ical fact’ that this period began in 1318. 
Of the authorities ‘from Biot downwards’ 
only two are specified by Mr. Myres; and 
these are Mr. Petrie and Herr Mahler. 
But in the very passages that Mr. Myres 
cites, Herr Mahler ignores that other 
‘elementary astronomical fact’ by omitting 
to allow for difference of latitude, while Mr. 
Petrie not only adopts the dating thus 
obtained, but also makes the Sothic period 
reach back from 139 to 1322. 

Here is Mr. Myres’ statement :—‘ Theon 
of Alexandria puts an “era of Menophres”’ 
in 1322 B.c. Menophres, of whom Mr. 
Torr knows nothing, may well be Men-peh- 
Ra (Ramesses J.) whose reign is dated 
1328—1326 by downward reckoning from 
Mahler’s date for Thothmes III. (cf. Petrie, 
Hist. Hg. ii. 33). 

Herr Mahler gets his fundamental date ? 
for Thothmes III. from an inscription in 
the Louvre*®; and if that date is wrong, his 
reckoning collapses altogether. Now, this 
inscription was taken from a wall at 


1 Biot, Recherches swr plusiewrs points de V astrono- 
mie Egyptienne, p. 239, and folding-table thereto ; 
also pp. 306-308. 

2 Mahler, Kénig Thutmosis ITI.—chronologische 
Bestimmung seiner Regierung, in the Zeitschrift fir 
Agyptische Sprache und Alterthumskunde for 1889, 
vol. 27, pp. 97 ff. % 

3 Engraved in Lepsius, Denkmdler aus Agypten, 
part 3, plate 43 e. 
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Elephantine: but he makes no allowance 
for the latitude. He treats it as a record 
of the time of Thothmes III.: yet this is 
simply an assumption.!~ And in his caleu- 
lations he assumes that it refers to the year 
of 365 days, though it may just as well 
refer to the year of 360. In short, his 
date for Thothmes III. depends on two 
assumptions and a blunder. 
Mr. Petrie? writes as follows :— 


*A tablet at El Bersheh (now destroyed) was 
dated in the 33rd year of Tahutmes I[I.—the year of 
the feast, according to Mahler ; and—more precisely 
—on the 2nd day of Mesore, which is only three 
days after the feast day on the 28th of Epiphi.. And 
in this tablet the beginning of a million of Sirius 
cycles is wished for the king. Such an allusion to 
the great feast in that year, which took place only 
three days before this, is a brilliant confirmation of 
Mahler’s astronomical reckoning; for, were that 
erroneous in any point, it would he entirely wrong, 
and hopelessly unlikely to agree with such a record.’ 


The inscription in the Louvre is a 
fragment of a calendar; and this marks the 
28th of Epiphi as the festival of the rising 
of Sirius. Of course, Sirius had to rise 
(beliacally) every year; but the great event 
was when this rising fell on New Year's 
Day, the Ist of Thoth. That marked the 
beginning of a Sothic cycle; and, by Herr 
Mahler’s reckoning, no such rising could 
occur within 152 years of the date of this 
inscription. In the inscription from El- 
Bersheh, which Mr. Petrie cites, the text? 
starts with the date, the 2nd of Mesore in 
the 33rd year; and immediately after the 
date, comes the phrase which he translates 
as ‘the beginning of a million of Sirius 
eycles,’ This is not a statement of what 
was wished for the king: it is simply an 
addition to the date. And the date is the 
2nd of Mesore, not the 28th of Epiphi. 

Starting with Herr Mahler’s date for 
Thothmes III., Mr. Petrie takes the lengths 
of the succeeding reigns from Manetho, and 
thus gets 1328—1326 for Rameses I. 
And then, although this date for Thothmes 
IIL. is calculated on the supposition that 
the Sothic period began in 1318, he puts 
the beginning of that period in 1322. 

As for the identification of Menophres 
with Rameses J., that is based by Mr. 
Petrie on the likeness of the names Meno- 


1 Brugsch, Drei Fest-Kalender, p. vi., assigns this 
inscription to Thothmes III.; but in his Levse- 
berichte, p. 244, he assigns it toRameses II. Unger, 
Chronoloyie des Manetho, pp. 198, 201, also assigns 
it to Rameses II. Riel, Sonnen- und Sirius-jahr, 
pp: 349 ff., assigns it to the Roman period. 

2 Petrie, Hisiory of Egypt, vol. 2, p. 31. 

3 Sharpe, Egyptian Inscriptions, second series, 
plates 33 and 47. 


phres and Men-peh-Ra. But the Greeks 
always spoke of the Egyptian kings by 
the nomen; and Men-peh-Ra is only a 
prenomen, the nomen being Rameses. 
With regard to Mr. Myres’ allusion to 
Menophres “of whom Mr. Torr knows. 
nothing,” I need only say that I have duly 
mentioned this king on p. 56, and given in 
a footnote the passage in Theon, which is 
the only evidence of his existence. 

Pursuing the subject, Mr. Myres says 
that ‘Mr. Torr may be right or wrong in 
saying that the cycle of 1461 years was not 
calculated or applied to historical purposes 
till the Ptolemaic age: but that does not 
affect the question whether either Censorinus 
orMahler is justified in reckoning dates by 
the aid of it.” 

Censorinus only reckons that the hun- 
dredth year of one of these periods was 
current at the date at which he wrote, 
namely, 238 a.p. And this has nothing to 
do with the case. But neither Herr Mahler 
nor anybody else is justified in applying 
this method to dates as far back as the 
XVIIIth or XIXth Dynasties, for the 
requisite material does not exist. 

Supposing that Sirius rose at Alexandria 
on the Ist of Thoth in 139 a.p., it rose 
there on the Ist of Thoth in 1318 and 
2776 and 4236 B.c. So, if an inscription 
or papyrus notes the rising of Sirius on a 
certain day of a certain month, that in- 
scription or papyrus can be placed so many 
years before or after one or other of these 
fixed dates, provided that (1) due allowance 
is made for difference of latitude, and (2) 
proof is given that the day and month are 
taken from the calendar of 365 days to the 
year. 

Mr. Myres cites Herodotos, ii. 4, to prove 
the®existence of a year of 365 days in the 
fifth century. That is rather a waste of 
time ; as the point is that the year of 365 
days was not the on/y kind of year in use 
some centuries before. But afterwards he 
says :—‘ A series of X VIIIth Dynasty docu- 
ments shows that the date of the Sothic 
festival was systematically altered by seven 
days every thirty years and that this change 
was celebrated by a greater feast, the Sed- 
festival. Ina series of twelve consecutive 
Sed-festivals, only three are unrepresented 
by extant inscriptions, and one of thes. falls 
in the ‘heretic’ reign of Akhenatea: and 
of the remainder five expressly note the 
month and day of the festival. Now these 
regularly recurring dates will not work out 
on any hypothesis but that of a year of 365 
days.’ 
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In reality Sothic cycles and Sed-festivals 
stand quite apart; and manifestly, if the 
date was altered by 7 days in every 30 years, 
the cycle would exceed the Sothic cycle by 
an entire century. As for the ‘series of 
twelve consecutive Sed-festivals,’ Mr. Myres 
has got the notion from Mr. Petrie,’ who 
makes out the list as follows:—1, under 
Amenhotep I, year 9, Epiphi 9. 2, under 
Tahutmes I. 3, under Hatshepsut, year 16, 
Epiphi 21. 4, under Tahutmes III, year 33, 
Epiphi 28. 5, under Amenhotep 18 Rebelo 
under Amenhotep II. 7, unrecorded. 8, 
under Tutankhamen. 9, unrecorded. 10, 
unrecorded. 11, under Ramessu II, year 
41, Thoth 22. 12, under Merenptah, year 
2, Thoth 29. 

Supposing that the date was altered by 7 
days on each occasion, it is clear that the 
third of these festivals would come 14 days 
later than the first, and that the eleventh 
would come 49 days later than the fourth. 
But here the first and third are placed on 
the 9th and 21st of Epiphi—an interval of 
only 12 days, or 2 days too little; while the 
fourth.and eleventh are placed on the 28th 
of Epiphi and the 22nd of Thoth—an 
interval of 59 days, or 10 days too much. 
Moreover, with 365 days to the year, a 
period of 48 years would be required for the 
change of 12 days from the 9th to the 21st 
of Epiphi; and that gives an average of 24 
years each for the intervals between these 
festivals. But a period of 236 years would 
be required for the change of 59 days from 
the 28th of Epiphi to the 22nd of Thoth ; 
and that gives an average of 34 years each 
for the seven intervals between. And yet 
these festivals came regularly every 30 years. 

The first date in the list—the 9th of 
Epiphi in the 9th year of Amenhotep I—is 
taken from a papyrus at Leipzig.2 In a 
calendar in that papyrus the rising of Sirius 
is noted on this day. But the calendar pro- 
ceeds from day 9 of Mesore (the 12th 
month) to day 9 of Thoth (tne 1st month) 
just as it proceeds from day 9 of any other 
month to day 9 of the next; so that it 
clearly is intended for the year of 360 days 
with twelve months of 30 days apiece and 
nothing added at the end. And _ this 
year of 360 days has no connexion with the 
Sothic cycle. With regard to the fourth date 
in the list—the 28th of Epiphi in the 33rd 
year of Tahutmes I1I—I have already pointed 
out that there is nothing to connect this 28th 
of Epiphi with the year of 365 days, or even 


1 Petrie, History of Egypt, vol. 2, p. 32. 
2 Ebers, Papyros Hbers, tafel 1, riickseite, 


with the reign of Tahutmes ILI. It is- 
needless to discuss the other dates. 

Mr. Myres then refers to a calendar, of 
365 days to the year, in an inscription of 
the IVth Dynasty; and says that this 
‘justifies the calculation of dates by astro- 
nomical methods under the Old Kingdom: 
where an inscription, which dates the Nile 
flood, and corresponds to’ 3350 B.c., gives a 
date of 3410 B.c. for the beginning of 
Dynasty VL., as against 3503 by dead-reckon- 
ing from the lists. (Petrie, Hist. Hg. i. 
253),’ 

Of course, the question is not, whether 
the year of 365 days was in use in the time 
of the Old Kingdom, but whether it was 
the only kind of year that was in use then. 
As for those dates of 3350 and 3410 B.c., 
Mr. Petrie gets them in this way :— 

‘We know that when Una quarried alabaster at 
Hat-nub he did it in 17 days of the month Epiphi ; 
and that yet he could not get it down to the pyramid 
before the Nile began to subside. ‘There are some 
rather vague points about this, as the part of the 
month of 30 days in which the 17 fell, the time re- 
quired to get down, which would perhaps be only 6 
or 8 days, and the time of the Nile falling. Putting. 
the fall at about November 5, the boat would have 
left Hat-nub about October 28; and the 17 days 
would be to October 11. Hence Epiphi would fall 
within 6 days of October 5 to November 5. This 
date would be that of Epiphi at about 3350 b.c., if 
we reckon the 1460 year periods back from 139 A.D. 
Sere Having, then, 3350 B.c. for the reign ot 
Merenra, and adding about 60 years, we reach about 
3410 B.c. for the beginning of the VIth Dynasty.’ 


This curious argument all depends upon 
the statement that Una could not get the 
alabaster down to the pyramid before the 
Nile began to subside. But that is not 
what the inscription says. Its statement is 
that Una accomplished his task in spite of 
the deficiency of water. There is nothing 
there to show whether the Nile was then 
beginning to subside, or had subsided several 
months before. 

As for the ‘dead-reckoning from the lists,’ 
it seems to come to this:—The ‘lists’ are 
Manetho’s lists of Dynasties and kings. It 
can be proved from the inscriptions that 
some of the Dynasties overlapped, and that 
the length of many of the reigns is given in- 
correctly. But it is assumed that none of the 
other Dynasties overlapped, and that the 
length of all the other reigns is given quite 
correctly. So the Dynasties are strung 
together, and the reigns are added up; and 
this is called ‘ dead-reckoning.’ 


3 Lines 44, 45. The inscription is carefully dis- 
cussed by Erman in the Zeitschrift fiir Agyptische 
Sprache und Alterthwmskunde for 1882, vol. 20, pp. 
1 ff. 
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IV. In my book I have endeavoured to 
fix the dates in the only way in which they 
ean be fixed with certainty: namely, by 
determining the true succession of the kings 
and the lengths of all their reigns. And 
starting with the conquest by Kambyses in 
525 p.c., | have worked back, reign by reign, 
to the accession of Se-hetep-ab-Ra Amen- 
em-ha. 

Mr. Myres says that my ‘chronology is 
constructed from a number of official or 
semi-official documents, which give a con- 
tinuous genealogy upwards from the 
accession of Psammetichos in 664 B.c. to 
the third year of Rameses Heq-mat-Ra.’ 
And he says that this ‘continuous genea- 
logy’ has fifteen generations. There is 
nothing of the kind in the book. 

Then he says that I have brought down 
the accession of Heq-mat-Ra to 942 B.c., at 
latest, by eight ‘ingenious methods’ which 
he specifies. Three of the eight have no 
effect upon the dates. 

(1) He says that ‘no king is reckoned to 
have reigned longer than the last year of 
which a dated document is known to Mr. 
Torr.’ Whenever I have used this method, 
IT have taken care to say that the king 
reigned so many years at least, and came to 
the throne at such or such a date at latest ; 
and in the Preface I have called attention to 
the fact that there may be dated documents 
that I have overlooked. But I have only 
used this method in cases where there is no 
evidence to fix the length of reign exactly. 

(2) ‘If a king seems to have reigned un- 
reasonably long, he may be assumed to have 
reigned de jure and not de facto. I need 
hardly say that I have not used this method 
with the reigns that might be thought 
‘unreasonably long,’ the 54 years of a 
Thothmes, or the 67 of a Rameses. The 
question arises in another way. Inscrip- 
tions and documents of every sort were 
dated by the year of the king’s reign. If 
we do not find a king’s name in such 
datings until (say) the twenty-third year of 
his reign, we must face the alternative that 
every single record of the previous years 
has somehow been destroyed, or that the 
king had not reigned de facto all that while. 
And this is not a matter for assumptions, 
one way or the other. We have to weigh 
the probabilities in every case. 

(3) ‘If generations mount up provokingly 
fast, three or four successive occupants of a 
shereditary office may be assumed to have 
been brothers (p. 9): in spite of the fact 
that they all bear the title of Royal 
Son.’ 

NO; XCLUE. “VOL,- Xt, 


This has no effect upon the dates. My 
chronology is founded on the lengths of the 
reigns. And three reigns, say, of 8 and 6 
and 7 years, will cover the same period, 21 
years, whether the kings are father, son and 
grandson, or three brothers in succession. 
On p. 9, to which Mr. Myres refers, I 
remarked that three kings might possibly be 
brothers ; but I kept to the view that they 
really were father, son and grandson. There 
is no evidence that they had the title of 
Royal Son; but it would be strange if they 
had not. 

(4) ‘Similarity of name is good evidence 
of identity of person: eg. Auapuat, royal 
son of Rameses, is identified on weak 
evidence with Auput, son of Hetch-kheper- 
Ra Sheshenk: two Nemarts and two 
Uasarkens are identified.’ 

In saying that two Nemarts and two 
Uasarkens are identified, Mr. Myres means 
that I take the Nemart, who is mentioned 
in one inscription, to be the same person as 
the Nemart who is mentioned in another ; 
and the Uasarken, who is mentioned in one 
inscription, to be the same person as the 
Uasarken who is mentioned in another. I 
need hardly say that I have never treated 
similarity (or identity) of name as good 
evidence of identity of person, or treated it 
as evidence at all. It is simply a condition 
precedent to inquiry. One does not inquire 
whether the Nemart, who is mentioned in 
one inscription, is the same person as the 
Uasarken, who is mentioned in another. 
But when there are two inscriptions, each 
mentioning a Nemart, one inquires whether 
they refer to the same person or two different 
people. 

As for Auput, or Auapuat :—An inscrip- 
tion shows that Auput was high priest of 
Amen in year 21 of king Hetch-cheper-Ra 
Sheshenk. Another inscription gives the 
title of Royal Son of Rameses to Auapuat, 
while another gives this title to the high 
priest of Amen in year 28 of king Sheshenk. 
In this inscription the king’s prenomen is 
unfortunately missing: but the name of 
Hetch-cheper-Ra Sheshenk is given in full 
in the only other inscriptions that contain 
this title and specify the reigning king. 
The spellings, Auput, Auaput, Aupuat, 
and Auapuat, seem to have been used in- 
differently. 

Mr. Myres goes on to say that ‘if 
Skemiophris can represent Sebek-em-sas, 
Psusennes Pasebchanu, and Sivi Sabako, it 
is a little hypercritical to refuse Aquaiusha 
for ’Ayarfol, as Mr. Torr does, ignoring the 
fact that this is only one of a long list of 
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equally close transliterations, and that the 
cogency of such a list is cumulative.’ 

Manetho, writing in Greek, uses the names 
Skemiophris and Psusennes, where he seems 
to be referring to Sebek-em-sas and Paseb- 
chanu; and Assyrian inscriptions have the 
name Sibi, where they seem to be referring 
to Sabakon ; but the Egyptian inscriptions 
that mention the Aqaiuasha, indicate that 
they were Libyan nomads—and that does 
not at all agree with what we know of the 
Acheans. I am glad to find that I have 
only to supplement Macedon and Monmouth 
by Sicily and Scilly, Skyros and Skye, anda 
few more equally close transliterations ; and 
then the cogency of that list will be 
cumulative too. 

(5) He remarks that ‘ personal names go 
in alternate generations in many Egyptian 
families,’ and then speaks of my ‘ frequent 
use of this canon to piece fragmentary 
genealogies together.’ In going over a 
period of about a thousand years, I have 
made four or five allusions to the regular 
recurrence of the names. But this does not 
affect my chronology, as that is founded on 
the lengths of the reigns. 

(6) ‘The unknown name of a brother may 
be recovered from the masculine form of the 
name of a woman whom it is convenient that 
he should have had as sister and as wife,’ 
and he refers to page 7. As I stated there, 
a queen Ta-ta-Bast is described in an 
inscription as the mother of a king Uasark, 
and Manetho makes a king Osorcho (Uasark) 
the successor of a king Petubastes (Pa-ta- 
Bast). I suggested that Ta-ta-Bast might 
be the sister and wife of Pa-ta-Bast. But 
that suggestion has no effect on the 
chronology. 

(7) ‘The Apis was not an _ occasional 
prodigy, but the succession of Apis bulls 
was continuous.’ On this point he asks two 
questions, ‘how the new Apis was brought 
to birth so conveniently,’ and ‘ why its birth 
was ever chronicled at all, if the date was 
fixed by the death of its predecessor.’ The 
answers are (a) the new Apis had to be 
selected from the bulls that were born on the 
day after the death of the late Apis, and (f) 
the birth was chronicled, just as the king’s 
accession was chronicled, although the day 
was fixed by the death of the king’s 
predecessor on the previous day. 

(8) ‘If no Apis died in a king’s reign, he 
was not recognised at Memphis—conse- 
quently all kings who failed to survive an 
Apis form parallel Dynasties with those who 
succeeded in doing so.’ I need hardly say 
that 1 have not manufactured Dynasties 


in this or any other way. My point 
was:—There is no record of the death 
of an Apis in the reigns of any of the kings 
of Dynasties XXI. and XXIII. And that 
is one of the reasons why XXI. and XXIII. 
are treated as ‘ parallel’ Dynasties that were 
not recognized at Memphis. 

After this he says that ‘ Dynasties 
XIII.—X VII. are extinguished utterly ; so 
that Amenemhat (Mat-cheru-Ra) of Dynasty 


‘XII. is placed in the generation immediately 


above Ahmes of Dynasty XVIII.’ Itseems 
clear, from the inscriptions cited in my book, 
that this Ahmes came next to this Amenem- 
hat in the legitimate succession ; so that the 
Dynasties that have been numbered XIII. 
to XVII. did not really come between the 
Dynasties that have been numbered XII. 
and XVIII. But those Dynasties are not 
‘extinguished utterly’: they are treated as 
concurrent. 

Tn conclusion he makes further comments 
on a genealogy that has already been men- 
tioned. But, as I said before, this genealogy 
is simply an invention of his own. 

Ceci, Torr. 


[A rejoinder from Mr. Myres only arrived 
as this number was going to press, and is 
held over for March. G.E.M | 





MONTHLY RECORD. 


ITALY. 


Taranto.—The works for the new buildings of the 
Borgo Nuovo have brought to light a hoard of silver 
vessels of remarkable workmanship and of peculiar 
interest for the history of industrial art in Magna 
Graecia. It includes two dishes with half-figures in 
relief in the centre, representing Dionysos and a 
Maenad ; a cup decorated with Erotes and a garland 
of leaves and fruit; astand for a crater with orna- 
ments of ox-skulls and flowers; and a large pyxis 
with a richly-decorated cover, on which are figures in 
repoussé: a Victory crowning a warrior and an 
Ephebos standing by. Some of the figures have been 
gilded, and on the cup rubies are worked into the 
fruit. The treasure was found beneath a Roman 
mosaic pavement, and was probably buried in late 
Hellenistic times. 


SICILY. 


Tyndaris.—Excavations under the direction of the 
Palermo Museum have unearthed a fresh portion of 
the colossal walls of the city and numerous tombs. 
On some of the large limestone blocks forming the 
wall are letters, probably intended for masons’ 
marks. The tombs are not of very ancient date ; 
some were rich in gold ornaments and engraved 
stones. On several of the skulls were crowns of thin 
gold leaf, and in the mouths were found small gold 
discs, evidently the passage-money for the voyage 
over the Styx; on some of them is a figure of a 
boat.? 





1 Athenaewm, 21 Nov. 1896. 
2 Ibid. 12 Dec, 1896, 
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GREECE, 


Athens.—In the Dipylon the Athenian Archaeco- 
logical Society has discovered the ancient road 
leading to the Academy, and also remains of a 
building supposed to be the temple of Artemis 
Kalliste. Inscriptions were found with decrees re- 
lating to a priest of this goddess.* 


AFRICA. 


Tunis (Susa.)—A small mosaic has been discovered, 
well executed and in good condition, on which is re- 
presented a beardless man in a white toga with blue 
border, seated and holding an open roll in his lap, on 
which are visible the words: ‘Musa mihi causas 
memora, quo numine lae[s]o Quidve’. . . (Aen. i. 8). 
On the right is Clio, reading from a roll, on the left, 
Melpomene, with a tragic mask. The man is identi- 
fied as Virgil, writing his Aeneid. Such portraits of 
Virgil are not uncommon in MSS., and all are very 
much alike, probably derived from one original. 
This mosaic dates from the first century of our era, 
and is probably a copy of a well-known portrait, per- 
haps that mentioned by Martial.4 


Jahrbuch des deutschen archaeologischen Instituts. 
Band xi. Drittes Heft. 1896. 


M. Meurer: Das griechische Akanthusornament 
und seine natiirlichen Vorbilder. 54 cuts. Treats 
of the acanthus ornament in the fifth century and its 
influence on the subsequent art of the West, and in- 
vestigates its relations to the plant itself in its origin 
and development. The earliest forms are derived from 
the lower leaves round the root ; illustrations given 
from stelae on lekythi and examples in sculpture ; 
further developments, including the Corinthian 
capital, from the leaves growing round the stem. 
It is uncertain whether the original was the 4. 
spinosus or A. mollis. 

J. J. Bernoulli: Ikonographisches: ii. Die Bild- 
nisse des Homer; four types distinguished and 
discussed. iii. Die Bildnisse des Sophokles ; three 
types discussed ; bronze head in Brit. Mus. published. 
Plate; seven cuts. 

F. Hauser: Eine Sammlung von Stilproben grie- 
chischer Keramik. 83 cuts. Describes his collection 
of fragments representative of various styles, chiefly 
b.f. and r.f. ; also a few complete vases. 

A. Kalkmann und E. Petersen: Zur Statue von 
Subiaco. 4 cuts. K. criticises an article by Korte 
in the present volume and defends his own views as 
given in a previousarticle. P. attempts a restoration 
as an athlete engaged in some game of lassoing, and 
connects with the statue a hand found with it con- 
taining part of a cord. The existing statue a marble 
copy of a bronze original, and not later than the 
fourth century. 

Anzxeiger.—Obituary notice of E. Curtius. Stele 
of Anaxandros found in -1895 at Sizepol (Apollonia) 
described and illustrated ; recalls that by Alxenor, 
Report on Museum at Sophia. Meeting of Institute. 





3 Athenaeum, 9 Jan. 1897. 
+ Berl. Phil. Woch. 26 Dec. 1896. 


“(to be continued). 


Acquisitions of Brit. Mus. Catalogues of casts and 
photographs for sale at Munich. Bibliography. 
H. B. WALTERS. 


Numismatic Chronicle. Part iii. 1896. 


G. Macdonald. ‘On a find made in the Lipari 
Islands, including an unpublished coin of Rhegium.’ 
63 Greek silver coins found in a pot in Vulcano, the 
ancient Hiera and probably buried circ. B.c. 260. 
The coins are principally of Neapolis and Tarentum. 
—Sir John Evans. ‘Roman coins found at Bricken- 
donbury, Hertford.’ 432 coins found in 1895, 
Commodus to Herennius Etruscus.—Mrs. Bagnall- 
Oakley. ‘A hoard of Roman coins found at Bishop’s 
Wood, Ross-on-Wye.’ 17,550 coins, all, except 
three, ‘third brass’ of the Constantine series. A 
map is given (Pl. XIV.) showing the localities in the 
neighbourhood of the Forest of Dean where Roman 
coins have been discovered.—J. E. Pritchard. 
‘Notes on a find of Roman coins near Cadbury Camp 
(Clevedon), Somersetshire.’ Thirty-five ‘third brass’ 
coins, Gallienus to Constantius Chlorus. 


Revue swisse de la Nwnvismatique. 1896. 


F. Imhoof-Blumer. ‘Zur Miinzkunde Kleinas- 
iens.’ Aninetos. A list of its coins, which are 
autonomous (second cent. B.c.) and Imperial. The 
coins rather indicate that this town lay in the 
southern part of Lydia near the Carian border. 
Apollonis (Lydia).  Stratonicea Hadrianopolis on 
the Caicus. A list of its coins, which are to be 
distinguished from those of the Carian Stratonicea. 
Imhoof-Blumer assigns to the former place the speci- 


mens reading INA€! and INAI TIE AILA- 


TAN and conjectures that *Ivd:.. . was the name 


of the town previous to the time of Eumenes II. 
when it was called Stratonicea,. Tho Mediarar 
would thus be the inhabitants of the wedfoy ’Ivd:. . . 
Tripolis. A list of coins of Tripolis in Lydia on 
the right bank of the Maeander. An autonomous 
coin reading ATIOAAQNIATON (type, Rider, 
on maeander pattern) previously assigned by Imhoof- 
Blumer to Apollonia Salbace in Caria is now attri- 
buted by him to Tripolis. If this atiribution is 
correct, it follows that Tripolis, before the time of 
Augustus, bore the name of Apollonia (cp. Ramsay, 
Citics and bishoprics of Phrygia, i. p. 192). 

Revue Numismatique. Part iii. 1896. 

J. Rouvier. ‘Une métropole phénicienne oublice : 
Laodicée métropole de Canaan.’ Suggests that coins 
bearing the Phoenician inscription ‘ Laodicea metro- 
polis of Canaan’ belong to Berytus under that name. 
Chronique. ‘Fabrication des 
monnaies dans les temps anciens.’ <A brief criticism 
of Mr. Talfourd Ely’s paper ‘The process of coining 
as seen in a wall-painting at Pompeii (Numismatic 
Chronicle 1896, p. 53). The writer contends, on 
grounds that do not appear to me to be convincing, 
that a jeweller’s workshop is represented and not a 


mint. 
WARWICK WROTH. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Neue Jahrbucher fur Philologie und Paeda- 
gogik. Vol. 153. Parts9,10. 1896. 


Die dreiscitige basis der Messenier und Naupaktier 
zw Delphi, H. Pomtow. Continued. Here the writer 
deals with the cause and date of the erection and 
gives a chronological aecount of the Messenians in 
Naupaktos. In consequence of the discovery -of a 
new side of a block his conclusions are somewhat 
modified and a new dating of both memorials is made. 
Finally the text of some of the inscriptions is given 
with notes. Zu Ovidiws, H. Cramer. In Ex Ponto 
iv. 16, 33 proposes T%tyrus antiquas pastorque rediret 
ad herbas. Die chronologie Diodors, ¥. Reuss. The 
object of Diodorus was to write a continuous history 
of the world year by year, but the task exceeded his 
powers. The writer points out some of his chrono- 
logical errors. Zu Livius, F. Reuss. Critical notes 
on some passages in Books I., II., XXI., XXII. 
Der riickmarsch des Xerxes, H. Welzhofer. When 
Herodotus wrote his history, the history of the Persian 
wars had become partly mythical. Zu Theophrastos 
mept puta@v iotopias, H. Stadler. On the word xpauBn 
ini. 8, 1. Zu Plawtus Aulularia, A. Fleckeisen. 
On Jl. 120-177. In 159 reads with C. F. W. Miiller 
sed és tu natu grandior ; mediast mulieris aétas. Zw 
Caesar, J. H. Schmalz. In B. G. i. 40, 14 reads an 
timor solus valeret for a. t. plusv. Der wntergang 
der Fabier am Cremera, E.Hoffmann. On Ovid 
Fasti ii. 195 foll. Ueber die congruenz bet Caesar, 
J. Lange. 

Part 11. Zur Griechischen geschichte 411-404 vor 
Chr., G. Friedrich. Chiefly with reference to Xeno- 
phon’s Hellenica [Cl. Rev. vol. x. p. 406]. Sokrates 
and Xenophon, II., K. Lincke. The only philosophi- 
cal portions of Bks. I.-III. are iii. ec. 8, 9 in which 
Sokrat2s analyses certain general notions, as the good, 
the beautiful, ete. Zu Protagoras mep) Oedv, K. 
Lincke. In the text of Diog. Laert. (ix. 51) reads 
mept pev Oe@v ov exw eimety (for eid€va). Die 
dreiseitiye basis der Messenier und Naupaktier zu 
Delphi, H. Pomtow. Concluded from the last num- 
ber. The time and occasion of sending a body of 
Messenians to protect the shrine at Delphi cannot yet 
be determined, owing to delay in the publication of 
an inscription. The writer collects the materials at 
present available. Noch einmal zw Tacitus ab exe, 
i. 64, F. Knoke. Defends neque librare pila inter 
undas poterant of the codd. [Cl. Rey. vol. x. p. 455]. 
Studien zuAntigonos von Karystos, II.-V., R. Nebert. 
Maintains that the writer of paradoxes, the historian, 
the traveller, and the writer on art of this name were 
one and the same person [Cl. Rey. vol. ix. p. 429]. 
Zu Ciceros briefen an Atticus, Th. Stangl. Inv. 12, 
2 reads vir gnarissimus for v. gravissimus, and in 
xiii. 22, 4 quae iniquo (for inimico) animo ferant. 
Zu Livius, J. Franke. In xxii, 50, 1 maintains the 
integrity of the text against K. Liebhold who would 
insert sors after alteriws morientis [Cl]. Rev. vol. x. 
p. 174]. Zu lateinischen anthologie, J. Ziehen. 
Critical notes on (1) a couplet of Symphosius, (2) the 
second epigram of Vossianus Q 86 c. 418 (Riese), (3) 
c. 443 (Riese). Hin neues dichter-fragment bei Cicero, 
B. Nake. Finds a quotation from a comedy in frag. 
5, 1 of Cicero’s speech in P. Clodiwm et 0. Curionem 
and would read it thus guém decet orndtus muliebris, 
quem tncessus pscltriae. 


Rheinisches Museum. 
1897. 


Der prodigiorum liber des Julius Obsequens, O. 
Rossbach. Of the later editors of Livy only H. J. 
Miiller includes Obsequens. It is here maintained, 
as against Mommsen, that Obsequens was not a 
Christian. Ueber den Cynegeticus des Xenophon, IT., 


Vola 525." Partaele 


L. Radermacher, Continued [Cl. Rey. vol. x. p. 
455]. In this part the language is treated and the 


conclusion is drawn that it is a genuine piece of 
Asiatic oratory, not earlier than the third century 
B.C. Die Begriindung des Alexander—Ptoleméer- 
kultus in Aegypten, J. Kaerst. We find in the history 
of the Ptolemaean monarchy the same traits which 
are found in the other dynasties sprung from the 
monarchy of Alexander. The adoration leads to a 
widening and accumulation of ceremonies which in 
time become merely formal. Die Ucherliefcrung von 
Aeli Donati commentum Terentii, P. Wessner. Gives 
an account of the mutual relations of the principal 
codd. Die Bukoliasten, E. Hoffmann. Upon the 
various origins ascribed to the shepherd’s song. 
Delphische Beilagen, H. Pomtow. Continued from 


the last nnmber [Cl. Rey. vol. x. p. 455]. III. The 
activity of the Alkmaeonidae in Delphi. 
MIScELLEN. Vergiliana, O. Immisch. (1) Aen. 


iv. 39 foll. transposes 40 and 41, (2) on vi. 518. 
Zum Carmen de bello Actiaco, M. Ihm. On resem- 
blanees herein to Vergil and Ovid. Handschriftliches 
zu Germanicus’ und Ciceros Aratea, M. Manitius. 
Sechzchnsilbige Normalzeile bei Galen, H. Schoene. 
Hin neues Fragment. aus Lydus’ Schrift de Ostentis, 
C. Wachsmuth. Published from Cod. Paris. suppl. 
gr. 20. : 


Archiv fur Lateinische Lexikographie und 
Grammatik. Vol. 10. Part 2. 1896. 


Zur Bildung und Erklérung der rémischen Indi- 
geten-Namen, Fr. Stolz. Meminens. Mentio=men- 
tior. Saltius. Minertia. Latona, L. Havet. 
Meminens, used by Plaut., appears in late authors as 
well as infin. meminere. Perhaps we should read 
meminens for meminisset in Mil. 888. As Priscian 
quotes mentior as having both an act. and depon. 
form in early Latin we should perhaps read mentibitis 
in Mil. 254. As resolved forms are found in comedy 
we should probably read in Bacch. 893 Minertia 
Latona. Die Entwicklung des Infinitivus historicus, 
E. Wolfflin. Considers how the use of this econstruc- 
tion has changed from Plaut. to late Latin, and 
whether it has absolutely died away in Latin. 
Ergenna, KE. Wattes. Besides the Lat.-Etr. word 
ergenna = sacerdos may be put the Etruscan priestly 
title erce ercem ercefas. Zur lateinischen Glosso- 
graphie ii., O. Schlutter. Tesquitwm, E. Wolfilin. 
This word = ¢esquetwm and is derived from fesqua, 
like dumetum from dumus ete. Der Accusativ der 
Bexichung, G. Landgraf, (1) After adjectives (and 
substantives), (2) after passive verbs. This construc- 
tion is chiefly poetical, beginning with Vergil. The 
only pre-classical example is Plaut. Pseud. 785 
manus gravior. Nugas = nugax, G. Landgraf. (1) 
qugas is an elliptical accus. from nugae, (2) used in 
the plur. (nugae) like Ajpos in Greek, of persons, (3) 
a popular form of the adj. nwgax, (4) an indeclinable 
adj. Vulgarlateinisches bubia, graba, W. M. Lind- 
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say. Bubia =‘man’s breast,’ graba=caput, whence 
grabatum. Die Ellipse von ars, J. C. Rolfe. Gives 
a list of the adjectives used as substantives by an 
ellipse of ars. Munerarius, E. Wolfflin. A word 
first used by Augustus (Quintil. vill. 3, 34). Bemer- 
kungen tiber den Sprachgebrauch der Kaiserkonstitu- 
tionen im Codex Justinianus, H. Kriiger. The fol- 
lowing words are selected for treatment ambages, 
ambiguus and ambiguitas, aperio, apertius and apert- 
issimus, appellatorius, attamen, elogium, evidentissi- 
mus. Die medizinischen Rezepte in der Miscellanea 
Tironiana, OC. H. Moore. Sub divo columine, F. 
Leo. Means lit. ‘beneath the sky and the height.’ 
Columen = the roof ofa hall. In Mostell. 765 for 
sub sudo columine we should read swb diu columine. 
Nucula: somnia, G. Landgraf. Nucula is a neut. 
plur. = nugula, the dimin. of nugae. Somnia is 
used in the sense of nugae. Die Allitteration tectus 
—tutus, Kohler. Galbanus, Galbianus, EK. Wolfflin. 


The form Galbianus took the place of Galbanws by 
false analogy. gues = equus, E. Wolfflin. We 
have in the Ciceronian time a case of cques = equus 
and several in late Latin. There are also specimen 
articles acervalis—acervus by P. Menge, and Acesis— 
acetum by O. Hey. 

MisceLtten. Salveto, L. Havet. This word is not 
quite the same in use as salve, being generally re- 
stricted to answering a salutation. Zum metaphor- 
ischen coquere, A. Kohler. A wnd ab in der Historia 
Augusta, K. Lessing. The exceptions to the common 
rule that ab is found before vowels and h, and «@ 
before consonants are here enumerated. Modo si, H. 


Blase. Js an archaism as = si modo rather than an 
Africanism. Examples occur in Plautus, Ovid, 
Propertius. Viride Appianuwm, W. v. Giimbel. 


Appianum is a geographical name like viride His- 
panicum, and is not derived from a person. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKS, 


Armenian Apology: Acts of Apollonius and other 
monuments of early Christianity, with introduc- 
tionand notes. By F.C. Conybeare. 2nd edition, 
with appendix. 8vo. 370 pp. Sonnenschein. 
6s. 

Harding (B. F.) The strong and weak inflection in 
Greek, with a short appendix on Latin inflection. 


12mo. iv, 65 pp. 55 cts. 
Mayor (J. B.) Guide to the choice of classical 
books. New supplement, 1879-1896. Crown 8vo. 


xxv, 128 pp. Nutt. 4s. 

Middleton (G.) and T. R. Mills. Students’ com- 
panion to Latin authors, introduced by W. M. 
Ramsay. Crown 8vo. 396 pp. Macmillans. 6s. 

Plautus. Asinaria. From the text of Goetz and 
Schoell, with introduction and notes by J. H. 
Gray. 12mo. 166 pp. Cambridge University 
Press. 3s. 6d. 

—— Pseudolus, with introduction and notes by 


H. W:; Auden. 12mo: 
University Press. 3s. 
Ramsay (G. G.) Latin Prose Composition. 


184 pp. Cambridge 


4th 


edition. Vol. I. (Syntax, Exercises with notes, 
Vocabulary, Appendix). 12mo. 332 pp. 
Clarendon Press Series. 4s. 6d. 


Sophocles. The seven plays in English verse, by 
Lewis Campbell. New Edition. 8vo. 422 pp. 
Murray. 10s. 6d. 

Tacitus. Histories. Book J., with introduction, 
notes, and index, by G. A. Davies. 12mo. 
210 pp. Pitt Press Series. 2s. 6d. 

Tibullus and Propertius. (Selections), with intro- 
duction and notes, by G. G. Ramsay, 2nd 
edition. 12mo. 450 pp. Clarendon Press 


Series. 6s. 

Watkins (M. G.) Gleanings from the natural 
history of the Ancients. S8vo. 274 pp. Stock. 
3s. 6d. 





FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Aeschyli. Dramata quae “ supersunt, edly Se 
Wecklein. Vol. IJ. (Prometheus, Supplices, 
Fragmenta). 8vo. 648 pp. Athens. 10 fr. 


Anonymus Londinensis. Ausziige eines Unbekannten 
aus Aristoteles, Menons, Handbuch der Medizia 
und aus Werken anderer iilterer Arzte griechisch 
herausgegeben von H. Diels. Deutsche Ausgabe 
von H. Beckh und Frz. Spit. S8vo. xxiv, 110 pp. 
Berlin, Reimer. 3 Mk. 

Aristophanis, Ranae, cum prolegomenis et com- 
mentariis ed. J. van Leeuwen. 8vo. Vv, Xx, 
227 pp. Leiden, Sijthoff. 6 Mk, 


Berliner Studien. 
Valerius Flaccus, 


See Hodermann, Heisterbergk, 


Binder (Jos. Jul.). Mykenae und Troia  8vo. 
27 pp. Engravings. Laibach. 50 Pf. 

Caesur. Vulic (N.) Historische Untersuchungen 
zum Bellum Hispaniense. 8yo. 62 pp. 
Miinchen. 

Callimachus. Dittrich (E.) De Aetiis Callimacheis. 
8vo. 38 pp. Leipzig. 

Cicero. Kubik (Jos.) Realerklarung und Anschau- 
ungsunterricht bei der Lectiire Cicero’s. 8vo. 
66 pp. Vienna. Holder, 1 Mk. 50. 
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Demosthenes. Die olynthischen und philippischen 
Reden nebst der Rede iiber den Frieden, erliutert 








von H. Windel. Text. 12mo. xxviii, 104 pp. 
. Bielefeld. 1 Mk. 20. 

the same. Kommentar. 12mo. 46 pp. 
Bielefeld. 60 Pf. 

Helmke (Guil.) De Demosthenis codicibus 
quaestiones selectae. Part I. 8vo. 41 pp. 
Berlin, Mayer & M. 1 Mk. 50. 

Dieterich (Albr.) Die Grabschrift des Aberkios, 
erklait von TD, 8vo. vii, 55 pp. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 1 Mk. 50 


Dimitsas (Marg.) Historical, topographical, and 
archaeological description of Macedonia (containing 
1,419 Greek and 189 Latin inscriptions).  8vo. 
1,046 pp., plates and engravings. Athens. £1 4s. 

Diognetus. Heinzelmann (W.) Der Briefan Diognet 
‘die Perle des christlichen Altertums.’ Uebersetzt 
und gewiirdigt. 8vo. 32 pp. Erfurt. 

Dio Prusaensis, Graf (M.) In Dionis Prusaensis 
orationes ab J. de Arnim editas. I. Coniecturae 
et explanationes. 8vo. 32 pp. Miinchen, 


Dioscorides. Kaestner (H.) Kritisches und Ex- 
egetisches zu Pseudo-Dioskorides de _herbis 
femininis. 8vo. 64 pp. Regensburg. 


Dissertationes philologicae Halenses. Vol. xiii, pars 
3. (H. Wulf, De fabellis cum collegio septem 
sapientium conjunctis quaestiones criticae.) 8vo. 
45 pp. Halle, Niemeyer. 1 Mk. 60. 

Dérpfeld (W.) and EK. Reisch. Das griechische 


Theater. Beitrage zur Geschichte des Dionysos- 
Theaters in Athen und anderer griechischer 
Theater. 4to. xv, 396 pp. 12 plates (1 of 


them coloured). Athens. Barth and H. 192s. 
Dyroff (A.) Uber die Anlage der stoischen Biicher- 
kataloge. 8vo. 55 pp. Wiirzburg. 
Ettlinger (E.) Der sog. Anonymus Mellicensis de 
scriptoribus ecclesiasticis. 8vo. 105 pp., 2 plates. 


Strassburg. 

Huripides. Schultze (O.) Disquisitiones Euripideae 
ad recensionem posterioris ordinis fabularum 
pertinentes. 8vo. 33 pp. Berlin. 

Eusebius. Violet (B.) Ueber die palastinischen 
Martyrer des Eusebius von Ciasarea. 8vo. 53 pp. 
Strassburg. 


Fischbach (O.) Silbermiinzen der rémischen Repub- 


likans Steiermark. 8vo. 166 pp. Engravings. 
Graz. Leuschner. 70 Pf. 

Fitch (Ed.) De Argonautarum reditu quaestiones 
eee 8vo. 77 pp. Gottingen. Horstmaun. 
2 Mk. 


Froelich (G.) Quatenus in nominibus hominum 
Doricorum propriis historici Graeci formis dialec- 
ticis usi vel Atticam dialectum secuti sint. I. 


4to. 23 pp. Insterburg. 

Furtwingler (A.) Uber Statuenkopieen im Alter- 
thum. I. 4to. 64pp. Engravings. 12 plates. 
Miinchen. 
toetz. Ueber Dunkel- und Geheimsprachen im 
spaten und mittelalterlichen Latein. 8vo. 31 pp. 
Leipzig. 

Gregorius Nyssenus. Burkhard (C. J.) Gregorii 


Nysseni (Nemesii Emeseni) rep) pdcews avOpdmou 
liber a Burgundione in latinum translatus. Cap. 
V.—XXV. 8vo. 31 pp. Wien. 

Habich (G.) Die Amazonengruppe des attalischen 
Weihgeschenks. I. 8vo. 40pp. 6 engravings. 
Miinchen. . 

Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, 
herausgegeben von Iwan von Miiller. Vol. III., 
Pinsonmoee Niese, 

Handbuch der klassischen 
See Krumbacher. 

Hanne (F.) Das byzantinische Lehrgedicht Spaneas 


Altertumswissenschaft. 


nach dem Codex Vindobonensis Theolog. 193. 
8vo. 18 pp. Wien. 
Hauler (E.) Eine lateinische Palimpsestiibersetzung 


der Didascalia apostolorum. 8vo. 54 pp. 
Wien. 

Heisterbergk (B.) Die Bestellung der Beamten 
durch das Loos. 8vo. iii, viii, 119 pp. 
(Berliner Studien XVI, 5). Berlin. Calvary. 
3 Mk. 50. 

Hodermann (M.) Quaestionum oeconomicarum 
specimen. 8vo. 51 pp. (Berliner Studien 
XVI, 4). Berlin. Calvary. 1 Mk. 50. 

Homerus. Gedichte. Hilfsbuch, Vol. I. Metrik. 


Grammatik. Realien zur Odyssee. Bearbeitet von 





O. Henke. 8vo. xiv, 232 pp., map. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 2 Mk. 

Ludwich (A.) Homerica (VII—XII).  4to. 
32 pp. Kéonigsberg. 50 Pf. 





Schelling (H. v.) Die Odyssee, nachgebildet 








in achtzeiligen Strophen. 8vo. viii, 512 pp. 
Miinchen. Oldenbourg. 6 Mk. 
Seelisch. Der Homerische Hymnus an 
Demeter. 8vo. 12 pp. Erfurt. 
Streinz (F.) De Necyia Homerica. 8vo. 
21 pp. Klagenfurt. 
— Week (F.) Homerische Probleme. 4to. 40 
Metz. 


—— Zutt (G.) Homerische Untersuchungen. 4to. 
20 pp. Baden-Baden. 
Hoppe (Feod.) Bilder zur Mythologie und Geschichte 


der Griechen und Romer. Folio. 30 plates. In 
Portfolio. Wien, Graeser. 14 Mk. 

Hoppin (J. C.) Euthymides. 8vo. viii, 42 pp. 
11 Engravings. Plates. Miinchen. 

Horatius. Fir den Schulgebrauch bearbeitet von 
H. Rohl 12mo. xii, 226 pp. Bielefeld. 
1 Mk. 80. 





Matijevié (N.) De Q. Horatii Flacci carmi- 
num I, 3, 4, II, 2 exteriori, quae dicitur, forma, 
disputatio. 8 vo. 42 pp. Spalato. 

Raiz (Aeg.) Die Frage nach der Anordnung 





der horazischen Oden. 8vo. 14 pp. Graz, 
Leuschner. 70 Pf. 

Jacoby (K.)  Anthologie aus den Elegikern der 
Romer, fiir, den Schulgebrauch erklirt. Part IV. 
Ovid. 2nd Ed. 8vo. iii, 88 pp. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 1 Mk. 


Jurisprudentiae antehadrianae quae supersunt ed. 
F. P. Bremer. ParsI, Liberae rei publicae juris 
consulti. 12mo. v, 424 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
5 Mk. 

Jiithner (Jul.) Uberantike Turngeriithe. (Abhand- 
lungen des archaeol-epigr. Seminars in Wien. 


Part XII.) 8vo. 101 pp. 75 Engravings. 
Vienna. Holder. 6 Mk. 

Keiffer (J.) Lresclavage & Athenes et & Rome 
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CONTESTED ETYMOLOGIES, 


(Continued from p. 15.) 


V.—oBpysos OR ouBpipos ? 


§ 1. The spelling ouBpysos oceurs on a 
papyrus MS. of the third to fifth century for 
Tliad T 357 (Kenyon’s Classical Texts from 
Papyriin the Brit. Mus. 81). MSS. of Pindar 
and Hesiod also contain it. The form "OBp:- 
pos is preserved on the inscriptions from 
Pergamon (i. no. 116). W. Schulze (X.Z. 33, 
368-) regards the p» of this form as‘parasitic, 
noting Adda. || Aa Bda beside Hebrew lamed. 
He draws after a little argumentation the 
conclusion: ‘erst aus AadBda ist Adda 
durch secundiire wucherung enstanden.’ 
Into this conclusion I cannot follow him. 
It will sufficiently explain the phenomena 
to regard oufpiyos as the original form, 
with a loss of its first ~ by dissimilation. 

§ 2. For the solution of this question we 
must have recourse to etymology. Grassmann 
(K.Z. 12, 91) compared ambhrnd-s, defined 
by Bohtlingk ‘furchtbar,’ by the Naighanta- 
kukanda ‘gross,’ and by Sayana ‘ fiirchterlich 
schreiend,’ Schaper (X.Z. 22, 524) writes 
‘6-Bpywos (Bpivn) rvrobur secum habens,’ 
taking o- as the ‘ copulative’ in the sense of 
ovv. Curtius (Grdze.° 532) takes 6- as 
‘ prothetic,’ and connects with Bpi-Ow ‘be 
heavy,’ etc. There is, however, a difficulty 
about the quantity of thevif Bptuys (Hymn. 
Hom. 28, 10) is a correct emendation, as 
Hesychius’s Bpipy’ ded Kal yuvatkeia 
appytoroua seems to declare. That dBpipos 
was however brought into connection with 

NO, XCIY, VOL, XI. 


Apifo and its kin by the Greeks seems to be 
attested by the variant ‘OBpiapeds for Bovapevs 
(Zt. Mag. 346, 41). Froehde (B.B. 8, 162) 
compared Sk. ugré with 6Bpysos, by a 
phonetic process that is at least abnormal. 
Fick (6.2. 16, 170) equates éBp.mos with Sk. 
agrimd-s ‘ yoranstehend,’ and this is accepted 
by Prellwitz (Ht. Wort. s.v.). I, for one, 
cannot bring myself to accept an etymology 
that separates agrimds from ,/aj. ‘drive.’ 
Johannson (/./. 3, 239) favours Curtius’s 
explanation. 

§ 3. Of all these comparisons that with 
6u.Bpos? ‘ rain-cloud’ and its kin seems to me 
the best. We have in Homer the explicit 
phrase oBpyov tdwp (A 453). Besides, 
Athena, daughter of Zeus the thunderer, is 
6Bpiwordrpy. The signification is also at- 
tested elsewhere, thus Sk. dmbhas ‘ water’ 
beside ambhr-né ‘fearful, great.’ The same 
meanings appear in Sk. wgrd ‘mighty’ = 
bypds ‘ moist.’ 

§ 4. As to the form, typos ‘moist’ has in 
UBpr-s ‘ violence’ a parallel 7-stem ; so the Lat. 
correspondent of duBpo-s is imbri- (gen. plur. 
imbri-wm) ; of such an i-stem duBpi-pos is a 
derivative. Greek also has in dBpopuos 
‘noisy’ <*mbhr- (/7. N, 41) an o-stem in 
the weak grade as Lat. amber is an ¢-stem in 
this grade. The form ofpipos, if correct for 
Homer, may also be regarded as a compromise 
between ouBpysos and aBpopos. 

1 With 8 for normal @ because of the nasal: 
supra, III § 3. 

W 
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VI.—<ézmarpos ETC. : ‘ COPULATIVE’ 6-. 


The ‘copulative’ 6- seems to occur with 
d-rpixes ‘like-haired,’ 6-fvyes ‘of the same 
span.’ Parallel with ofvyes is opoluyes, 


and with dézatpos éuoratpios with a mate. 


in dpopytpios. From this last we might 
have by haplolaly *6srpios whence *6dzarop ; 
érpixes would have normally lost its rough 
breathing, and dfvyes drarpos! followed this 
lead. Such haplolaly is very common (cf. 
Wackernagel, Altind, Gram, § 241, and the 
literature there cited). I propose now to 
point out several cases not yet recognized in 
Greek. 


VII.—Some Cases or HAPLOLALIA. 


(1) dpnpos ‘hostage.’ 

§ 1. The old division 6p-npos(Curtius Grdze.° 
p. 340) is still in vogue (Prellwitz, Ht. Wore. 
s.v.). This derivation from 6y- and épapicxw 
can neither be proved nor disproved without 
the testimony of non-lonic inscriptions. 
From épmapés’ 6400 cvaddves (Hesychius) a 
is not proved. I suggest therefore that we 
explain from *éo-uypos, connecting with 
pépos ‘part.’ Treaties between equals had 
hostages on both sides (cf. Caesar, B. G. 1. 
9). Two bands of hostages would be 
guaranteed to have equal-treatment, or to be 
of equai-rank, ov of equal-number, cf. pépos 
‘destiny, rank, part.’ We have here, it 
seems to me a bahuvrihi compound, as the 
accent shows, cf. ouopos ‘having the same 
boundary.’ For the division dyu-ypos it is not 
easy to justify the accent, as in that case 
we cannot operate with a bahuvrthi com- 
pound, and the primary meaning ought to be 
something like ‘ compact.’ 

(2) dpuados ‘ din, noisy-company.’ 

§ 2. Diintzer (X.7.{15, 361) objected on the 
_ score of the accent to a derivation from opos 
‘together’: I note eg. duadds. He also 
criticises Curtius for the derivation from 60 
+ fad: Sk. ./vad-speak, and the last edition of 
the Grundziige passes it over in silence, 
save calling it obscure and dividing oyua-dos 
(p. 629). Diintzer also denies the ikelihood 
of our having a compound here like dpuatpos, 
and suggests that the word is onomatopoetic. 
Prellwitz (£t. Wort. s.v.) compares M.H.G. 
summen, & comparison which is only valid if 
opados be onomatopoetic, but makes an 
alternative reference to dos, noting dpoKXy, 
where of course -xA7 belongs to xadéw ‘call.’ 
I believe myself that the original word was 

1 Or perhaps drarpos lost its rough breathing along 


with its synonym &5eAgés, where the aspirate of the 
following syllable played a role, 


*$udpados, and meant ‘having a drinking- 
bout together.’ The word is used in the 
Iliad of a tumultuous assemblage, while in 
the Odyssey the verb épuddncar is used always 
of the suitors and means ‘cheer.’ The 
whole circle of ideas is pretty wellrepresented 
in our word cheer. I also note German 
rauschen. As to the form, -pados is in 
Sk. mdda ‘ jollity, drunkenness.’ We find in 
Hesychius pada’ éxpet followed alphabetically 
by paydaddct* tikdet, eoier—paydddXovtes® 
aidXdovtes, €cblovres—paddpos, etc. Salmasius 
corrected to padadrc?, etc. Now pada ‘is 
wet’ and padadAc ‘ eats’ vindicate for Greek 
a root pad- ‘ be drunken, jolly,’ Homer uses 
duados and dodzos side by side, eg. I. 573 ; 
x 556: perhaps the spelling ydotos beside 
Sovrros caused -paydos beside -pados. 

§ 3. In the light of this suggestion we are 
able to interpret dpupaydds ‘din’, used by 
Homer of the confused noises of men in arms, 
or even of horses and dogs. I would divide 
the word épu-paydds, and regard -paydds as a 
byform of -pados in 6-yades. We have in 
Hesychius dpvypddes and dpvypadds of the 
same meaning as dpvpaydds, and possibly the 
original word was dpuypadds with a ‘skipping’ 
in Homer of the y. For dpvy- we can cite 
épuydve’ épevyerat ‘bellow, roar’; in these 
words there is doubtless original kinship. 
As I do not myself believe in a two-syllabled 
gradation, I would not explain 6- of dpuyavw 
as due to gradation, but as an assimilation 
from *épvyvw (cf. Joh. Schmidt K.Z. 32, 
344). The é of these words I take to be of 
the same nature as in éOé\a, that is a fos- 
silized augment «. The stem dpvy- is also 
attested by dpvypos’ Bpvxdmevos ‘eating 
noisily.’ On the other hand we can cite for 
opv- épverat 2 ddaxret ‘roars’ (Hesychius). 

§ 4. If we take dpvypadds to have been the 
etymological form of the word, and dpv- 
paydds an abnormal form, then we can ex- 
plain in still a different way the origin of 
the Hesychian forms paydadAa ete. cited 
above, viz. as influenced by dpupaydos. 
Either explanation makes a word entity of 
-yados in duados and -paydds in épypaydos, 
and so furthers my assumption that dpuados 
is for *6u0-pa00s.° 

2 This I take to be an unaugmented form belonging 
with apvero ‘howled,’ whence the augmented long 
has been adopted for the present wptouam instead of 
dptoua. Of course one can operate with the ‘dehn- 
stufe’ if one chooses, and likes mysteries. It some- 
times seems to me more probable that the o- of this 
verb is the interjection 0! 

3 We may indeed charge upon this word the 
suffixal -ados of xpdu-ados, xéA-ados ‘noise, din’ ; 
perhaps too ropvdds (Hesych. «épv8os) ‘tufted lark’ 
has been affected ; dpxt-8 ‘locust’ and meAe-a8 ‘ wild 
dove’; pat-vad- ‘raving,’ wnrad- ‘bleating,’ aiytd- 
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On the same general lines Sk. saméd- 
‘quarrel, battle’ is to be referred to sm+ 
/mad. 

(3) duiAd\a ‘prize contest,’ dputrdos ‘as- 
sembly.—’ 4 Lat. milia ‘ thousands.’ 

§ 5. Latin simultas seems to help the 
derivation of du-a80s and sam-dd- from saim-, 
only simultas may well be a compound 
simul-i-tas ‘ going together,’ just as simulter 
is used in Plautus for similiter ; or s¢multas 
is an in malum sensum byform of similitas. 

§ 6. Misteli (K.Z. 17, 177) derives dyiAXro 
from *éy-1A-ya that is dua+id whence thy 
‘troop’ and compares épidia, deriving the 
signification of both from the sense of 
‘crowding together.’! Prellwitz (Zt. Wort. 
s.v.) derives dywAAa from sem-ilia, and com- 
pares Lat. similis ‘like’: simultas ‘enmity.’ 
Lat. -ilis, however, should be in Greek -aXos, 
if we may judge by xOapadds: humilis, 
dpadds: similis. 

§ 7. I believe, with Misteli (/c.), that 
GpidXa and dpidos are akin, and suggest their 
derivation from *dpa-pio-Ao- and *6y.0-10A0- 
respectively. For oA>AA compare xéAAvo 
and xiAto. ‘thousand’: Sk. (sa-) hdsra-m. 
I refer -wio- to Sk. ./mis which the Dhatu- 
patha defines by spardhayam ‘contends for 
a prize.’ This meaning has not been verified 
in the literature. We need not for that 
reason incontinently reject it. It is buta 
few years since Schroeder verified /stigh 
‘mount’ in the Maitrayani Samhita, though 
the correctness of the Dhdtupatha was all 
along confirmed by oreiyw and Germ. steigen. 
A Greek cognate is puc-ds ‘ prize-money’: 
Sk. midhé ‘prize, pay, prize-contest.’ In 
Latin I derive miles ‘soldier’ from *mis-l-. 
Its inflexion is based on comes, eques, ete. 
In Greek 6-pidos means ‘ troop of soldiers.’ 
I note M 3 ot dc payovto | ’Apyétor kat Tpdes 
épiraddv2 ‘they fought, Greeks and Trojans, 
squadron-wise.’ 


§ 8. An interesting question arises as to the 


primary meaning of Sk. ,/mis. It means 
in the Veda, in combination with preposi- 
tions, ‘wink the eyes.‘ In Brahmana ,/mi/ 
‘storm-cloud,’ épid- ‘strife’ show in what various 
ways this suffix could have extended itself. 

1 To the same group also he joins éuadAa ‘sheaf 
of corn, corn’ (K.Z. 19, 119), but the smooth breath- 
ing and the vocalism contradict this. I would divide 
&-waraa and refer to adéw ‘grind’ < *mAéa, Lat. 
molo. For thesignification note Lat. granwm ‘corn’ : 
Sk. jir-na@ ‘ ground.’ 

2 After Homer iAaddy takes the place of duAaddv. 
Perhaps we have here a false division ; éu-evvérns : 
evvérns = du-eotios: Eotia=du-taddy: idaddy. For 
further examples of such divisions see below § 14. 
This explanation would relieve the difficulty of the 
vocalisation in connecting iAn ‘squadron’ with efAAw 
(Aeolic @Aew, Doric Fnrew) <*Fedyo. 


occurs in the same sense. I take mi/- to be 
an extension of mis- (<misl-, cf. v. Bradke 
K.Z. 28, 298 and Johannson J.F, 2, 49), 
but, as many persons shut their eyes in 
smniling, it may be that mil- is for smil-: 
Eng. smile. Besides the meaning ‘ contend 
for a prize’ the Dhdtupatha defines ,/mis 
by ‘besprengen’ (cf. Kern, 7.7. 4, 112), 
In Greek juaiv ‘ pollute, besmear’ we pro- 
bably have the same root; pivOos ‘dung’ 
may be for *pivyOos <puc-v-Oos (cf. evvupe 
<*Feo-vuy), but pivdos may be from 
J/mingh-, with a ‘velar’ alongside of the 
palatal form migh- (cf. Sk. megh-d-s ‘cloud’); 
perhaps also in pio-yw there is a contamina- 
tion of puc- and puy-. A root mts seems 
abundantly warranted also for Dutch dia- 
lects (cf. Kern, /.c.). In classical Sanskrit 
appears ,/mil ‘combine,’ Taking Sanskrit 
alone, all these meanings can be derived 
from the sense ‘ put-together, mix.’ It is a 
simple assumption that mel-ayati ‘he puts 
together’ is in point of formation a causative 
from ,/mil (ef. hedayati from ,/hid), special- 
ized in meaning and subsequently begetting 
mil ‘combine’ which is not found till 
after the Epic and Kalidasa, and is said 
also to be lacking in the Dhatupdatha (cf. 
Bohtlingk, s.v.). 

§ 9. For milia ‘thousands’ a connection is 
still made with 6uAos and Sk. ,/mi/ and its 
kin (ef. Johannson /./’, 2, 34). Prellwitz 
connects with pada ‘very’ (Ht. Wort., s.v.). 
Still another theory connects with pupvor 
(L. Havet, Mém. Soc. Ling. 3, 415, Thur- 
neysen, A.Z, 30, 353). There is objection 
to the phonetics of the third explanation ; 
the second is possible, but scarcely probable, 
and the drift of meaning is but vague, As 
to the first any comparison with the late 
Sanskrit root mi/ is out of the question, 
for ,/mil is doubtless a special formation 
(cf. supra, and Bohtlingk u. Roth, s.v.). 
Stokes cites (Fick’s Wort.‘ ii. s.v. mélo) Bud- 
dhistic mela ‘an indefinite number,’ the 
authority for which is Vyutpatti’s Sanskrit- 
Thibetan Lexicon. Inasmuch as vela occurs 
on the same page, with the same definition, 
and m and v constantly interchange in 
Sanskrit manuscripts who shall say which 
of these forms is genuine? It were very 
venturesome to suggest that this special 
Buddhistic sense of a late Sanskrit word 
has any place in the inherited stock of 
the language. I have just pleaded for an 
Aryan root mis- ‘put together,’ and milia 
could be referred to that for its signification 
in a vague sort of way. But in o-piXos it 
is from the o- that we must derive the 
notion of ‘troop.’ Thus neither in Greek 

HZ 
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nor Sanskrit does any early cognate of ,/mis 
imply a number. Therefore the first explan- 
tion seems to me untenable. 

§ 10. There is a fourth explanation pro- 
posed by myself (Am. Jr. Phil. 13, 226), that 
derives milia! from sm+hilia ‘one thou- 
sand’: yéAAtor, xiAtor thousand’ and Sk. sa- 
hasram ‘one thousand,’ This explanation has 
been accepted by Clark (Manual of Linguis- 
tics, v. index) and Bennett (Appendix to his 
Latin Grammar, § 183, 16) regards it the 
most probable. Giles (Manual of Comp. Philo- 
logy § 425) calls my explanation ‘ ingenious 
but not very plausible.’ Lindsay (Latin Lan- 
guage, p. 420) thinks it.worth reporting [in 
brackets], but does not accept it. His own 
suggestion is to set up for Celtic and Latin 
a separate word for thousand. But every 
one admits that OIr. mile? may be a loan- 
word from the Latin (cf. e.g. Brugmann Gr. 
ii. § 181, and Stokes /.c.). No one, I take 
it, can deny the plausibility of equating 
*(h)ilia with xidwo1, save in gender. Because 
of semel (which may as well be for Aryan 
sem- as for smm-), one may say that the 
Latin form should be *semilia. The question 
is not, I am aware, one of Aryan phonetics, 
or a citation of Sk. smdd ‘una’ would 
suffice to settle it. The question rather is 
whether Aryan *sem *ghés-ro- ‘one thou- 
sand’ may not have become in Italic 
*sm(h)idia as well as in Indiranic it became 
*smhdsra-m ‘thousand.’ To answer this 
question conclusively in the negative is at 
least as hard as to do so in the affirmative. 
Tf, as is claimed, Lucilius does not write 
original 7 as e7,° still his meilia, so far from 
invalidating my explanation from */ezlia> 
*helia, and, by assimilation, */ilia (cf. Silius 
for félius) does make against the comparison 
with 6-yilos where the 7 is original. My 
explanation certainly has the advantage of 
every other so far as signification is con- 
cerned, and cannot be refused on the score 
of any express law of phonetics. 

(4) aquila ‘eagle,’ aguilo ‘north-wind.’ 

§ 11. Pauli (K.Z. 18, 28) connects agquila 
with aqui-penser (for acipenser) ‘sturgeon,’ 


1] note here from Thurneysen (K.Z. 30, 353): 
(Fiir milia) ‘aber auch Lucilius (ed, L. Miiller ix. 
21) die schreibung mit ez verlangt, der offenes und 
geschlossenes 7 sonst noch richtig scheidet.’ Lucilius’s 
simple and childlike rule, however, seems to have 
been to use 7 for singulars and e7 for plurals (cf. 
Lindsay, Lat. Lang. p. 9)! 

2 According to Stokes, BB. 11, 171, the Celtic 
inflection shows a fem. 7a stem. In Latin the neuter 
prevailed while xiAro: is of all genders. In Latin 
mille is a singular to milia, based on omne, omnia : 
thus the original zo-stem became an 7-stem. 

3 See the last foot-note but one on the worth of 
Lucilius’s distinction ! 


and with acus sharp. Fick (ib. 19,257) defines 
aquilo as ‘der dunkles wetter bringende.’ 
He compares O. Pruss. aglo ‘rain’ and Lith. 
iklas ‘blind.’ He further compares dxapov: 
tupddv (Hesych.), and dxd¥s ‘cloud, dark- 
ness’; aquila is the black-eagle, peAavderos. 
Fick’s explanation still obtains, and is 
strong in point of the signification, chiefly 
because of the adjective aquilus ‘dusky.’ 
From the point of view of Latin alone all 
these words may be haplolalic, aquila 
<*dquiquela ‘dwelling in the clouds,’ cf. 
inquilinus (<*enquelinos, v. Lindsay, /.c. p. 
229), in-cola ‘inhabitant’: note also ev 
vedecaow detrds (Ar, Hg. 1013), and the 
epithet dyurerjs ‘high-flying’; aquilo < 
*Gquiquelon- ‘cloud-driving,’ cf. ai-oAos 
‘goat herd,’ Lat. w-prlio ‘ shep-herd’ ; where- 
as aquilus ‘ water-bringing’ may have been 
an epithet of the dark cloud. If Fick’s 
comparison with O. Pruss. aglo and Lith. 
aklas were correct we should probably ex- 
pect in Latin aculus, cf. torculus : torqueo, 
and coculus: coquo. In regard to the de- 
finition of agua by ‘cloud’ I note ber 
‘yain-cloud, rain.’ The réle of the eagle as 
armiger Iovis makes for the connection with 
the storm. 

§ 12. For the signification I note the words 
aierds ‘eagle’ and Alodos ‘god of the winds’ 
which are also probably cognate with each 
other, cf. ainp ‘air,’ dyrns ‘wind,’ dedda 
‘storm’: dye ‘blow.’ Hesychius gives us 
aiBerés, ef. Doric a@Byp. A reason for ai- 
and not a- is to be sought. There may 
have been association with aifjp and its kin 
(cf. r 540; 68 [alerds] és aidépa diay dépFy, 
and O 690 aierds aifwv ‘the gleaming 
eagle’), or the Homeric doublet aict|| dec 
‘always’ had influence, for the old age of 
the eagle seems to have been proverbial (cf. 
Terence, Heauton, 521, where the proverb 
probably proceeds from a Greek source). 
In Hesychius we have the two glosses dyrys° 
dvepnos, and ainrat avepot. 

(5) duqdcé ‘contemporary.’ 

§ 13. The current division is 6p-pAE. 
Savelsberg (K Z. 8, 406) brings forward opo- 
@XE from the appendix of the anthology and 
cites Badixudryns: ovvédnBos, Kpires (Hesy- 
chius). He derives from a ‘relative’ stem 
*Fo-. Prellwitz (Ht. Wort. s.v.) refers nrg, 
Doric GAcé to the relative stem yd-. We 
are not told why the feminine stem is used, 
however, in forming the word. I am not 
able to find that the relative 7Aikos ‘as big 
as, as old as’ is ever dXikos. 

§ 14. It is to be noted that 7g and ouydré 
both mean ‘of the same age, contemporary,’ 
and they do not seem to show a trace of a 
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relative use; besides their noun value is 


rather harsh if they come from the relative. 
I propose to divide 6-pAdé for *bu0-mydEé 
‘having the same age.’ I connect *-yyAcé 
with Goth. me/ ‘time,’ and possibly with 
Greek pé\Aag, young man (Hesych. peéAakes). 
There is difficulty about the vowel however. 
Theocritus uses tuadié, and we might then 
connect with pddcou dpio. * boundaries’ 
(Hesych.), and define ‘having the same 
boundaries.’ Homer uses the word pre- 
eminently of young persons, and it is 
possible that we should connect with 
parakés ‘soft’ (cf. Aristoph. Plut. 1022: 
paraxov BAgupa ‘youthful looks’). In that 
case we should compare O. Pruss. ma/-niks 
‘youth’ beside maldai ‘young,’ noting the 
Greek doublet pad-akds || wad6-axds ‘young.’ 
I would explain therefore *éyouyAuces (nom. 
plur.) as *épouaAtces with lengthening of the 
antepenult as in dvwvypos (supra, iv. § 2), 
by de Saussure’s ‘loi rythmique.’! When 
ouadg was arrived at by haplolaly then a 
false division was made 6m-aAré, and -adé 
abstracted as an independent word in the 
same sense as owadié. This -adrg fell in the 
Tonic dialects under association with 7Aikos 
‘as great as,’ and took ona rough breathing. 
False divisions of words in English have 
been very common, thus a nadder has be- 
come an adder (for numerous examples cf. 
C. P. G. Scott, Zransac. Am. Phil. Assoc. 23, 
179—; 24, 89-).2 Note also above (§ 8) iAadov 
by false division of 61Aadov. Hopkins (Proce. 
Am. Or. Soc. 1892, p. clxxvi.) shows that 
Sk. dhan day is almost universally preceded 
by words with final -d, so that it is an easy 
assumption that ydd dhar comes from ydd 
*déhar. 


1 Brugmann (K.Z. 27, 590) upholds his previous 
theory (12.U. 3, 78—) that copd-repos is formed 
analogically from adverb forms like avw-répw, say, 
and denies that a vowel is ever lengthened under 
this condition. 1 note the following pairs: éAatés, 
‘ductile,’ but av-hAaros, ‘not ductile’ ; &veuos wind: 
av-hvewos ; Upotos ‘tillage’ : av-jpotos; ddvvy ‘pain’: 
av-d8uvos; duadds Seven’: ayv-euaros etc. From 
these examples lengthening in composition spread 
beyond the limits demanded by the rythmic law, e.g. 
av-dr€Opos : bA€Opos, destruction (Homeric avdAcOpos). 
I see no good ground for an analogy from avwrépw to 
copérepos. Why do we not have *apwrepw and 
*rpwrepos? Brugmann’s claim is psychologically 
erroneous when he says that copdé-tepos, an original 
adverbial form, was maintained but not created by 
the ‘loi rythmique.’ The Greek who always used 


paxpétepos (—v vv) but copdrepos (v—~~) was in 
fact avoiding four successive shorts, and he could not 
have done so long without evolving the belief that 
in sopétnpos was the o of copds lengthened for a 
rythmical purpose. 

2 An interesting example is that of a little boy I 
knew who said @ gin (for again), and extended that 
by saying another gin. 


(5) The tens in composition, 

§ 15. Everybody is agreed that the Aryan 
word for hundred *mt6- is clipt from 
*dekmté-. Bugge’s explanation (B.B. 14, 72) 
assumes an intermediate form *dkmté-, and 
amounts to saying that two syllables have 
been weakened by the one accent of -t6. For 
my own part, this seems utterly unlikely. 
We may in several ways account for the 
loss of de-. 

§ 16. Inasmuch as the stem -kméé is used 
in composition to form the tens, e.g. rpiaxovra 
‘thirty,’ it is possible that there was pro- 
gressive working of the accent (Kretschmer, 
KZ. 31, 325), te. tpidxovra <*rpia-dkovra, 
whence *zpuixxovra, if I may use Greek as 
typical for the Aryan process. This is 
perhaps the theory of Lindsay (Lat. Lang. 
p. 417) who explains *(d)kmé as ‘changed in 
composition. The same result may be 
reached in several ways by haplolaly. Thus, 
starting from the Gothic doublet tathwn- 
tehund|tathuntathund ‘hundred,’ there are 
two current explanations. One (cf. Brug- 
mann, Gr. ii. § 179, and V. Henry, Gr. Com. 
de VAngl. § 122) divides tathuntée-hund 
‘ dexddwv dexas’ ‘of tens a ten.’ If this was, 
as Brugmann thinks, the oldest method of 
counting a hundred, then Aryan *dekmdon 
dekmd may have been shortened to some- 
thing like *dekmdokmd. ‘The second theory 
(cf. Kretschmer, X.Z. 31, 456) seems to me 
however more plausible. This divides 
taihun-téhund ‘ten tens,’ and regards -té- as 
a lengthened tai, cf. O.Norse -tdn ‘-teen’ 
(<*-tahan), and Runic -tawnti (<*-tahun). 

$17. I propose again to start from a theor- 
etical twenty, *dvi dekmti ‘two tens’ or *dvis 
dekmti ‘twice tens’? (cf. ducyxiAuor ‘ two thou- 
sand’), Assimilation of syllables is an especial 
feature of the numerals, e.g. Sk. sas, Lith. 
szesz-0 ‘six’ (<*sveks, cf. Pedersen, 1.F. 5, 
86); Lat. gwingue, O.Ir. edic, Germ. fiinf 
‘five.’ In like manner from *dvisdekmti we 
may have had a succession of forms dvez- 
dve’> dvexve?> vezve-, and, by haplolaly, 
ve’ (e° being meant for é with compensative 
lengthening). It is evident we might also 
start with *dvizdvi-, and reach v’'-. The 
assimilative processes assumed are unprov- 
able as being located in the primitive period. 
They do not seem to me more unsubstantial 
than the arguments on which an Aryan *we7! 
‘two’ (inferred from Sk. vi-sw ‘nach beiden 
seiten,’ vitaram ‘weiter,’ w-bhdw ‘ both,’ 
dva-ui ‘two,’ Brugmann, Gr, ii. § 177) is 

° Ahrens (K.Z. 8, 349) writes *6Fidkar: as the base 
of Firart. 


4 Johannson (£.B8. 14, 171) goes even further an 
assumes cvi from éefcoor, as to which v. infra § 5 
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based. The earlier linguisticians regarded 
vi- in the words for twenty as a byform of 
dvi- (cf. Sonne K.Z. 12, 341); so Sk. visu 
was for *dvi-su, and Sk. vi, Lat. di ‘apart’ 
were various treatments of *dvi-. Grass- 
mann (7b. 23, 576) thinks that O.E. vidh 
‘with’ and Goth. vithra ‘wieder’ disprove 
this theory. As to the meaning Lat. cwm 
and contra show precisely the same shift. 
The Germanic forms prove nothing more 
than that v- alternated with dv- in the 
primitive period. Such an alternation seems 
also proved by Latin vi-tricus ‘ step-father,’ 
according to Brugmann (Gr. ii. § 75) a 
derivative of the compv. *vi-t7-, but possibly 
for *vi-ptr-icus ‘the second father.’ As to 
the Latin di- for dvi- it represents Aryan 
di-; note the doublets Sk. évé||te, cou|rou (cf. 
Lindsay, Lat. Lang. p. 267). In general it 


may be remarked that initial d- seems to 
have been lost even before vowels, as in 
Germ. tag: Sk. dh-an ‘day’ (cf. Noreen, 
l.c. § 57, 3)! On the general subject of the 
treatment of initial dv- I refer to Pott, X.Z. 
26, 152. The whole question in debate 
resolves to this: a stem dvi- ‘two’ is writ 
large in all the Aryan languages, and beside 
it is a sparse representation of wi- ‘two,’ 
mainly in isolated connections. To maintain 
that these stems are not to be regarded as 
cognate byforms is to forbid a man to make 
any mental projections whatever.” 


Epwin W. Fay. 


1 This loss of d- was probably due to sentence 
euphony, cf. Hopkins as cited above § 14. 

2 Fick (Wéort3, I. s. v. 8 vd, and s. v. visu) does 
recognize the forms in dv- as byforms. 


(To be continued.) 


AGAMEMNONEA., 


123. PraBevra AowHiwv Spopur. 

Strange that Xenophon Cyneg. v. 14 has 
not been used to explain this much vexed 
line. Speaking of hares, he there says: of 
dé 75 Ereor Tayiota Héovar Tov TpOTov Spop.ov, 
Tovs 0 aAAovs ovKert. So dpdpuor in the plural 
means one ‘run’ of a hare divided into 
several ‘spurts.’ The pros dpomos is the 
first ‘spurt,’ after which the hare stops, and 
then goes on again. zpodapPBavortes dé Tas 
Kivas ebiotavtat... Kal ofev dv dakovowow 
amotpérovra, (Cyn. v. 19).! A hare will, I 
suppose, do this several times in the course 
of arun.2 And in v. 17 Xenophon uses a 
plural like that of Aeschylus: of 8 emi 
TAVTAS TOVS TOTOUS TAGVATAL XaAETTOL TpPds TOUS 
dpopous, cp. vi. 19. Thus BraBevra Ao Oiwv 
Spopwv signifies caught in the last spurt or 
else stopped from the remaining spurts. 

The same sentence of Xenophon is other- 
wise interesting in connexion with Aeschy- 
lus. 7a pev oty Aiav veoyva of dioKuvyyérae 
adiact TH Ged (Artemis of course). The 
young of hares were thus especially sacred 
to Artemis and this gives stronger meaning 
to ;the omen of the eagles, aitéroxov apo 
Aoxov poyépay mrdka Ovopevoicw: otvye OF 
detrvov aierav. 

‘The difficulty is,’ says Mr. Sidgwick 
presently, ‘why should Artemis ask for the 

1 Cp. Venus and Adonis 697. 


* Inix. 10 Xenophon speaks of the tpitos dpdéuos of 
a deer. 


accomplishment of the cruelty which she 
hates?’ What Artemis hates is the slaying of 
the young hares ; that is done already by the 
eagles and she does not ask for any more of 
it. But because she hates it, the sign of the 
eagles is interpreted to signify her anger 
towards the Atridae. She does not hate the 
cruelty of killing Iphigenia; whether she 
ought or not, whatever puzzle it may have 
been to the devout Aeschylus, she does not. 
Quite the contrary. The omen means two 
things and only two. First that Troy will 
fall after a long siege, the hare and her 
young somehow meaning apparently the ten 
years exactly as the omen in the second 
book of the Jliad—the sparrow and her 
young—means them. Secondly that Artemis 
is angry with the Atridae. Why Aeschylus 
does not say, but Sophocles will tell us if we 
want to know. 

Thus the eagles and hares are an im- 
provement on the serpent and birds of the 
Iliad, because they have the same meaning 
and another besides, whether Aeschylus 
invented it or, as is-more probable, some 
other poet between him and Homer. 

However rovtwv airet EvpPBora xpavas ; 
this means, I take it, that she demands ful- 
filment of what tallies (Verrall) with the 
sign. And the sign means that Troy will 
fall at last, otov py tis aya, etc., ‘only I am 
afraid of the anger of Artemis.’ What 
tallies with this sign is the fact that if you 
want Troy to fall you must first appease the 
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anger of the goddess. How Calchas knew 
the method of appeasing her does not appear 
and does not matter; there is nothing about 
it in the death of the hare and her young. 

But here we come upon another difficulty 
which sorely puzzles the religious poet, as he 
shows by his digression, 170-193. Why is 
Agamemnon driven to commit his fearful 
crime by the gods who will hereafter take 
vengeance upon him for it? To justify the 
ways of half-civilized gods to man is no 
business of mine, but it is worth while 
to observe that all this strange theology 
comes straight out of Homer. Odysseus is 
twice warned most strictly not to touch the 
kine of the ‘sun, nor to let his crew do so 
for they will all perish if they do. Yet 
they are compelled to do so by exactly the 
same cause as drove Agamemnon to sacrifice 
his daughter. And it was Zeus himself who 
set the wind against them and then jumped 
at the excuse for destroying them. The 
terrible simplicity with which it is all told 
by Homer is more impressive than the dark 
meditations of Aeschylus by almost as much 
as the starless night of King Lea is more 
awful than the lucid explanations of Milton. 
However I can have no doubt that the 
legend was developed by some poet later than 
Homer with the Odyssean system of divine 
Machiavellism in his mind, and that Aeschy- 
lus finding it an article of faith explained 
it as best he could by appealing to faith. 

This is closely connected with the jealousy 
of the gods which is so unpleasant a feature 
of Greek belief. And it is in the Odyssey 
again that the gods first appear in this 
aspect, (5 181, « 119, J 211 and I daresay 
elsewhere). Infinite as is the advance shown 
by the Odyssey upon the J/iad in the pre- 
sentation of the gods as a rule, this stain 
upon them is here found first ; I can only 
hope that it was not the fault of the divinest 
of poets and of men. 


131. xpdve pev dypet Upitpov rodw ade KéAev- 
os, 
TavTa. d€ TUPyov 
KTHVN Tpoabe TA OnpLoTrAnOH 
Moip’ dAarager mpos TO Piasov’ 
oiov py Tis Gya..... 


Comparing 1167, is zporupyo. Ovotar 
matpos tro\vkaveis Botav, where Cassandra 
laments the inutility of her father’s sacri- 
fices to save Troy, I incline to think ziépyov 
mpocbe right in spite of the arguments 
brought against it. In any case pey corre- 
sponds to ofov, not to dé, and I take the 
meaning to be : ‘though you will take Troy, 


and though Destiny will violently destroy 
all the sacrifices of the cattle of the people 
to defend their walls, yet I fear the wrath 
of Artemis.’ But it were vain to deny that 
‘Destiny violently destroying the cattle’ is 
a very odd way of describing their use- 
less slaughter in propitiation of the gods. 
d\ardfo is used simply for ‘killing’ in Orph. 
Lith. 599. 
146. Tocov wep evppwv Kala, 

The difficulties of this passage are notori- 
ous and the corrections innumerable. To 
me it seems incredible that «ada should 
stand as the subject for é cada (the reading, 
perhaps the conjecture, of an inferior MS.), 
and still more so that it should be the voca- 
tive. Emended it must be somehow. Sup- 
pose Aeschylus said xd«kalad? The word 
dxadds, connected with 7xa, meant ‘peaceful, 
still’ according to the lexicographers; it 
might well mean ‘gentle’ with a dative. 
Corruption to xa\& would be simply inevit- 
able, and & cada may possibly also contain 
a further genuine relic of the original. 
Moreover I suspect rep7va in 149 of being a 
gloss on dxaAd for I do not think that dypov 
6Bpuddrouwe teprva is a tolerable piece of 
versification amid its surroundings. 

We have dxadds in connection with 
Artemis elsewhere, though very likely by 
pure accident. Hesiod frag. 242 (Rzach) : 
“Os dxada mpopéwv ds dBpi) tapbévos ciow. 
The line is quoted by Steph. Byz. s.v. 
TapOévios with the explanation éxAj@y é« Tov 
cuvexas mepl adtoy THY TapHevov "ApTeuiv KUV)- 
yerew 7) Ova TO HpEyatov Kal mapHevades TOV 
pevp.atos. 
192. Sarpdvev dé mov xapis Bratws 
éApLa TELVOV TMEVOV. 


IT can have no doubt that Mr. Mac- 
naghten’s 8’ aids is right with one slight 
change. The existence of aid is no more 
proof of the existence of aids than ’Aro\Aw 
is of ’AwéAAws. And the next word begins 
with o. Read then 6v aid. 


880. ev dvuxolrots 0’ dupacw BrAaBas Exo. 
4} Xx 


I am astonished not to find PdAafas 
challenged. If ever there was an inappro- 
priate word, it is this. We could not say 
‘T have hurts or harms in my eyes,’ and yet 
what else can BAdBas mean? Nor do I wish 
to follow Dr. Verrall in reading «aBas with 
the best MS. here available. What Aeschy- 
lus must have wrilten under the circum- 
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stances, if he used the mot propre at all, 
would be yAduas or some word like it—I 
take yAapas as the nearest word of the kind 
to the readings of the MSS. It would by a 
common corruption become yAdfBas, from 
whence might come both our readings. 
Compare Plautus Care. 317: os amarum 
MBSS., gramarum Biicheler. 

1180. OOTE KYpaATOS OiKNV 
khilew mpos avyas Tove THMaATOS TONY 
prerCov. 


kdvew MSS., crvéev Auratus, an unsatis- 
factory change generally accepted. «Avlew 
aha might mean ‘to wash away an evil,’ 
but could not mean ‘to roll it onward.’ 
iAAew is all but as near the MSS. after all, 
and is the word we want. 


1321. dmaég é7’ cimety pnow 7 Opjvov 6dw 
e“mov TOV adTHS. 


Professor Housman’s jpibvijs for paow7 is 
one of the most ingenious proposals in his 
brilliant paper on Agamemnon (Journal of 
Philology, No. 32), But yet it will not do. 
The word itself is no doubt a good word 
enough, but not only does it somehow not 
suit the context to my mind, it brings out 
into stronger relief the prosy ciety which 
precedes it. ‘To speak a speech ora dirge’ 
is conceivable English ; ‘to speak a dirge’ is 
not. And so cizeiv pyow 7) Ophvoy is con- 
ceivable Greek though the most deplorable 
poetry, but eirety Opjvov—no. Suppose then 
npivns the original, and we must also suppose 
eiretv a Second corruption later than pjow, 
and caused by it. If, for instance, an editor 
found iprety pnow 7 Opjvov, he might well 
change tyvety to eizetv. 

But what is more probable is that the 
whole phrase is simply a very bad stop-gap 
due to some one who found a lacuna in the 
line. There must be many such conjectural 
supplements in our Aeschylus. To give only 
a few examples of lacunae, it is notorious 
that they still remain at the ends of dg. 
1664, 1672, 1673 ; a bad supplement is to 
be found in 1025 dovdlas pagns Bia (where I 
should prefer ¢ayeiv to any correction I have 
seen) ; later on we will discuss 1594-5. And 
I have no doubt whatever that at least two 
lines have gone between Hum. 431 and 4382. 
When a whole line or several lines are lost, 
as in the last two cases, the ancient editor 
or copyist would probably leave well alone, 
but when he found a line defective in itself 
he would certainly fill it up as a rule, and I 
tremble to think how many atrocities may 


be defended by some and ingeniously emended 
by others in Aeschylus which are due to no 
other cause than this. 

To return to Ag. 1321. It would be easy 
to fill up the gap with better conjectures 
than the old editor’s, such as draé é6° tpvetv 
totatov Opnvov Gédw, but of course there is 
no hope of hitting on the truth. Considering 
the words éov tov airjs, and comparing 
Cho. 925: €ouxa Opyvetv Loca mpos Tip Pov 
parnv, and Supp. 122: loca yoous pe Tid, 
itself copied from Iliad Z 500, at pev ere Cwov 
yoov “Exropa ‘Fo evi Foik, I should suppose 
that Aeschylus repeated some idea of the 
kind here ; daé ér’ adew ev Zoos is perhaps 
as near the original as we are likely to get. 
1536. Wexas Oe Arye. 

I quite agree with Dr. Verrall that to say 
‘the shower is ceasing,’ when you mean that 
it is beginning to rain heavily, is downright 
nonsense. Did not Aeschylus write & 
érecyet, Which would be corrupted to our 
text by practically the change of one 
letter ? 

By the way, is not dédouxa xrvrov in the 
line above strong enough to defend Askew’s 
correction of the ridiculous xrirov dédopxa at 
Sept. 100% Not that much defence can be 
needed by any one who supposes Aeschylus 
to have been a rational being.! 

1594. 7a pev rodnpn Kal xepOv aKpovs KTévas 
# * # # ; 
COputr avwbev avOpakos kabynppevov 
done’: 6 8 aitav K.7.d. 


dvOpaxos KaOnupevov, Housman ; aon’: 6 4, 
Dindorf. I find from Wecklein’s Appendix 
that I am anticipated by Hermann in 
assuming a lacuna after 1594, but as Her- 
mann himself appears to have given it up, 
and as at any rate his suggestion has met 
with no favour since, it may be well to set 
forth the grounds which make such an 
assumption necessary. 

The dogs which ate Jezebel, ravenous as 
Oriental dogs are, drew the line at the skull, 
the palms of the hands, and the soles of the 
feet. I have been told that the reason is 
that the hands and feet are exceedingly 
bitter ; anyhow it is obvious that the most 
accomplished cookery could make little of 
them, and that they would be as liable to 
detection as the ‘batrachian bones’ which 


1 ¢You must understand,’ says Peter Quince, ‘he 
goes but to see a noise that he heard’; Sir Toby 
Belch speaks of hearing by the nose ; what do the 
editors of Aeschylus see or hear by ? 
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revealed to a horror-stricken student of 
zoology what he had been allured into 
eating in Paris. To suppose that these 
were precisely the parts chosen by Atreus to 
set before Thyestes is simply monstrous. 
Besides we have been told by Cassandra 
what Thyestes did eat : 


cal r , > 4 an 

xelpas kpe@v 7AROovTEs oikeias Bopas 

adv évrépos Te TTAGYXV’, ETOLKTLOTOV YE}LOS, 
, 

mpemove EXOVTES, DY TaTIp eyevoaTo. 


Seneca must have surely had the account of 
Aeschylus in his mind when he produced his 
Thyestes. At the risk of being as sick as the 
eponymous hero I have reached to the end 
of that most disgusting of all works calling 
themselves tragedies, and this is what I find 
to illuminate our passage : 


ipse divisum secat 

in membra corpus: amputat trunco tenus 
umeros patentes et lacertorum moras, 
denudat artus durus atque ossa amputat, 
tantum ora seruat et datas fide manus. 

Haec ueribus haerent wiscera et lentis 

data 

stillant caminis, illa flammatus latex 
candente aeno iactat. (760-767.) 
stridet in ueribus tecur. (770.) 
abscisa cerno capita et auulsas manus 
et rupta fractis cruribus uestigia. (1042-3.) 


And compare 1063-1067. Can there beany 
doubt that the details of the Thyestean 
banquet were the same as those of the 
banquet of Harpagus in Herodotus (i. 119), 
except that at the latter there were other 
guests present who fed upon mutton, while 
at the former no one was present except 
Thyestes 4 

Atreus then kept back head, hands, and 
feet, the rest he minced up (€6pumre) so that 
it should be unrecognizable. One line would 
be quite enough to fill up the gap, e.g. 


, ’ 
Kapa Tt’ expupe, o7Aayxva de Evv évrépors 


or any other line one likes to make up. Now 
too we can explain the pe of 1594. As the 
passage stands in the MSS. perv is as pointless 
as the rest is silly 
‘Part he roasted and part he boiled’ says 
Herodotus, and so Euripides talks of both 
roasting and boiling in Cyclops, 245 seqq., am’ 
dvOpaxos | Peppy éddvtos Sait’ arep Kpeavopov 
| ra 8’ éx A€Byros EfOa Kat rernxdta (Hous- 
man). So also Seneca as quoted above. If 
this was copied by Seneca from our passage, 
it follows that more than one line must be 


gone, but Aeschylus hurries over the details 
and probably Seneca, whose revolting 
imagination is beyond belief, added this de 
suo. Besides there were tragedies enough 
on Thyestes for him to draw from. We have 
émtas odpxas however at Ag. 1082. But 
Z@purre does not suit either ordinary roasting 
or boiling ; what it would suit exactly would 
be the preparation of a haggis. Compare 
now the roasting of pork at Iliad, ix. 213: 


SUN > ‘ ‘ A > , ‘\ NOE > / 6 
QUTGP €TEL KATA TUP EKA KGL pAog evapavln, 
3 \ / 3 / > 4 /, 
avOpaKkinv oTOpETas 6BoXous epizreple TavvTcE, 


and the cooking of the haggis at Odyssey, 
xvill. 44: 


] a 4 ’ 
yaorépes aid aiyav Kéat’ év Tupt, 


and the meaning of ‘minced over lighted 
coals’ is plain enough. It isa short way of 
saying : ‘minced up as a haggis and cooked 
over lighted coals.’ And—yes, Aeschylus is 
quite disgusting enough, but I suppose he 
found it in the story. 

The last relic of cannibalism in Greece 
was the feast of the wolf-god in Arcadia, and 
the morsel of human flesh was a orAdyxvov, 
év dAXos GAAwy fepetwy ev éyxatareTpnpevov 
(Plato, Rep. 565 D). The story of Thyestes 
is likely enough connected with some such 
ancient festival. The omddyxva were par- 
ticularly eaten by cannibals because thereby 
they could gain a portion of the mental 
qualities of the victim. Thus after the 
heroic death of Bréboeuf the Indians crowded 
round to eat his heart that some of that 
unexampled fortitude might pass into their 
own. And hence we may perhaps understand 
how it was that the tradition spoke especially 
of orddyxva dv tatip eyevoaro, and why 
Aeschylus says Opumre here, suggesting just 
the same ideas as in the passage of Plato 
quoted above. 

Then again I find another legend of 
cannibalism, with several points of resem- 
blance, in the 200th Orphic fragment (ed. 
Abel). The Titans, after tearing Dionysus 
in pieces, A€Byra twa tTpirods émifevTes Kai TOU 
Avovicov éuahdovres (3 euBaddvres) TH medy 
kabypouv mpotepov’ ererra bBedicKois mepiTet- 
pavtes imetpexov “Hdaiorow. Then Zeus, 
perceiving the savour réy érrwpevwr Kpeor, 
Kepavve Tovs Tiravas aixigerar. Thus Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and Firmicus Maternus, 
telling the same story, says : ‘ decocta variis 
generibus pueri membra consumunt.’ Athena 
kept the heart, partly ‘ut manifestum 
delationis esset indicium.’! So we have 

1 Op. Proclus, Hymns, vii. 11-13. 
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here a similar confusion of cookery, and an 
‘indicium’ consisting of a part of the 
victim. A festival was held by the Cretans 
at which they celebrated the passion of 


Dionysus, though there does not appear to 
have been any cannibalism practised as in 
Arcadia. 

ARTHUR PLATT. 





NOTE ON AESCH. PR. V. 358. 


Agscu. Pr. v. 358. Tuddva Oovpov racw 
Os avréatn Ocois. 


Various emendations have been proposed 
to correct the metre in the MS. text of this 
line but none are satisfactory. The two 
which seem most popular zaow ds dvéory and 
mac. 8 avtécrn give, the former a most ugly 
rhythm, the latter a most ugly shape of 
sentence, though it is fair to add that 
the latter is really part of a larger emen- 
dation and ought never to have been taken 
separately. The suggestion that dvréorn is 
a gloss for rpovoryn is more attractive but it 


would be simpler still to omit 6s and punctu- 
ate 
Tuddva Ootpov: racw avtéaTn Oeots 


That is, the narrative of what T. did 
begins with wacw. The absence of con- 
necting relative or particle is perhaps an 
objection to this suggestion, but I do not 
think it is conclusive: certainly it is a 
lesser objection than those which can be 
brought against the other conjectures 
quoted. 

F. HAvERFIELD. 





NOTES ON THUCYDIDES, BOOK VI. 


I am greatly honoured by the remarks 
contributed by Mr. G. C. Richards to the 
November number of this Review. Before 
proceeding to comment on them, [ wish to 
say something about vi. 20 ypyjyara 7’ eyovor 
Ta pev ova, TA Sé Kal ev Tots Lepots €oTL Sedu- 
vouvtios’ Svpaxocios d€ Kal ao BapBapwv 
TWOV arapx) Péeperau. 

Weidner’s conjecture [| XeAwovrtios| is 
accepted by Dr. Hude, but I hope that in 
his Teubner text he will restore the word 
to life. Mr. G. A. Papabasileios in IlAdrov, 
1884, p. 79, reads the passage thus : ypymara 
te [€xovor] Ta pev tdva, Ta SE Kal ev Tots Lepots 
eatt SeAwovvtiows < Kat Svpaxocious >. Yupa- 
Kogtols 6€ Kat k.7.’. To be sure, this is just 
what Thucydides means, but the alterations 
of the text are wrong ; at least the inser- 
tion, I am confident, is an error. If the 
writer had looked at ii. 70, 3, vii. 57, 3, 4, he 
would have found a similar passage in which 
a statement that by itself is inaccurate is 
made clear by an addition that amplifies or 
corrects that which precedes. The first is 
évveBnoav e&edOciv aito’s Kat matdas Kat 
yvvatKkas Kat Tovs érikovpous Edvv evi ipario, 
yuvatkas dé éiy dvoiv. The other is tov 
pev vrnKOwv Kal popov vmoreAa@v . . MiAnoror 


Kat Sdpuor Kat Xtou Tovtwy Xtou ovx vrro- 
teeis Ovtes hopov. It may be replied that 
in these two passages the first statement is 
by inclusion of too much, whereas in vi. 20 
the inaccuracy of the first statement is one 
of exclusion of an essential. Nevertheless 
the principle is the same: in all a step in 
the reasoning is omitted: in the one zAnv 
yuvatkov, in another wAnv Xiwy, in another 
Kat Svpaxocio. There is alsoi. 17, erpayOy 
TE ovdev am avTay épyov aéiAoyov .. . ot yap 
év SuxeXia ext wActorov éxwpyoav dvvépews, 
where zAjv amd tév ev XuxeAia is wanting to 
the first statement, and where Cobet’s allur- 
ing emendation, povor yap ot év SuKedia, 18 
quite superfluous. 

IT now return to the passages, to my 
rendering of which Mr. Richards raises 
objections. And in doing so, I may assure 
him that I have no other wish than to 
arrive at the truth. For this purpose I 
shall proceed experimentally, and will first 
contrast again my version with Jowett’s 
version (which is the commonly approved 
version) of c. 89, 6. This passage stands, 
according to the rearrangement I gave in 
the October number, as follows :— 

Hpeets O€ TOD EvpTravTos TPOeTTHLEV, OLKALODVTES 
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ev & oxhpate peylotn ) ToAIs Ervyxave Kal 
ehevOepwrdrn otoa Kal Grep edeEaTd Tis, TOdTO 
Evvdiacdlew. eel Snoxpatiav ye Kai eyryvo- 
okopev of ppovorvrés Tt (kal adtds ovdevds ay 
xeipov, dow Kav (2) Aowdopyoapu ara Tept 
dporoyoupevns dvoias obdev av Katvov NeyouTo), 
Kal TO pefioTavar adTyy odK eddKet Hp aopaes 
eva. I construe from éreé thus: ‘For 
democracy was both known by us who had 
sense (and I myself should be inferior to 
none of us in sense, 7.e. superior to any, by 
the amount of abuse I might pour on it: 
but concerning acknowledged madness 
nothing new could be said), and to change 
its character did not seem to us to be safe.’ 
Now Mr. Richards says that with dpovotyy, 
I ought to understand, ‘By abusing demo- 
eracy I should be more sensible than you 
my hearers’ (the italics are mine). I reply 
that this cannot be the construe. kai airos 
ovdevds av xelpov is a parenthetical remark 
on of ¢dpovorvrés 7, SO that otdevos must 
mean in this context oddevds tov dpovotvTwv 
7. I reply further that Jowett’s way, the 
accepted way to which Mr. R. assents, gives 
precisely the same meaning to ovidevds that I 
give to it: but in my way, with ¢povoiyy 
understood, it is even plainer that not tpar 
but rav dpovodvrwv is mentally supplied to 


ovdevds. What does Mr. R. supply to dog 
kat (uadAov av)? He himself says ‘than 
others.’ Why may I not do the same with 


ovdevds? I only give to ‘others’ its obvious 
meaning when sandwiched between fpovotvtes 
and dpovotnv. 

Mr. R. says that the sentiment that I 
attribute to Alcibiades ‘would be a very 
natural thing for him to say,’ but that it 
seems hardly to be got out of the words. 
When I look at the other ways of taking 
the passage, I am constrained to say that 
my rendering comes more easily out of the 
words than any other. It does not matter 
whether I construe ‘I should de more 
sensible’ or render freely ‘I should show the 
superiority of my insight’; for the sense is 
‘We were sensible—and J should be the 
most sensible of us all were I to abuse (or 
rebuke, if Mr. R. prefers) it.’ How can Mr. 
R. deny that XowWopia would here be the out- 
ward sign of the sense that would be in the 
man? To say dawoipynv av dpovav would be 
sheer waste of words, and not at all appro- 
priate in manner to the hurry and im- 
patience of the speaker. 

But further, it seems to me strange that 
nobody attempts to explain why, if ovdevos 
av xeipov (yryvdoKount) is right, the optative 
with dy is used. How is the knowledge of 
Alcibiades conditional on his indulging in a 


more violent NouSopia? His superior prudence 
is conditional upon that: but the knowledge 
he possessed already. 

Mr. R. indulges in a mild Aodopia upon 
my neglect of the commentary to Jowett, 
and he says that the parallels cited in the 
note to Jowett justify the omission of 
paddov with gow. Most true; but ‘omission’ 
is a mere quibble, because any one who looks 
carefully at the parallels cited will see that 
paAXov is indeed ‘omitted in them,’ but does 
not need to be ‘supplied’ to make sense. 
The passages are,vi. 92, dow Ta pev ”AOnvaiwv 
oida, TA 0 tperepa nKaLor, V. 90, dow Kal ézt 
peyloty Tyswpia x.7.A., and v. 108, oo pos 
pev Ta epya . . éyyvs Ketpeba, THs dé yvopys » - 
muotorepo. érépwv eopev. The fact is that 
after reading the note in Poppo, I not 
unfrequently find that the note in Jowett 
may be passed over in silence. This is the 
case in the present instance; for Mr. R. 
will find out whence the passages cited in 
Jowett were obtained, and whence others 
might have been obtained if he looks in 
Poppo’s Lditio Maxima. The really import- 
ant thing to know here is not the note in 
J., but Hermann’s contention that paddov 
is to be extracted from yeipov, on which I 
have only to say that all the ovopia that 
Alcibiades might utter would constitute, in 
the eyes of the Spartans, a claim to ¢pdvyots 
superior to the dpdvycis of men who had not 
uttered any Ao.dopéa of democracy, but had 
preferred évvdiacwfew tiv Sypoxpariav. 

The second passage is ¢. 69, 1, where Mr. 
R. says that the passage will obviously 
construe in my way; but, he asks, why not 
render ‘Though they did not expect the 
Athenians to begin the attack, and though 
they had to defend themselves on the spur 
of the moment . . nevertheless they took up 
their arms, etc’? I answer, for the reason 
that Stahl explains ; which is that dca taxovs 
dvayxatdpevor dpivacbar connot be concessive 
to dvahaBovres Ta Orda ete. You might as 
well say to a burglar in your bedroom 
‘though you compel me to defend myself on 
a sudden, nevertheless 1 seize the poker and 
go for you.’ The circumstance is the cause 
of the act. But what Stahl himself does 
not see is (1) that ovk dy oidpevor . . ered Oeiv 
means ‘though they would not have been 
thinking that the A. would suddenly attack 
them, unless they had seen them actually 
coming’—the év belonging both to the 
participle and to the infin. ; (2) that Kal 
dvayxaldpevor dptvacba depends on olopevot 
dv. It is therefore just possible that av has 
dropped out before dvayxalopevor, though 
Hude has written to me objecting thus: 
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‘Si particula ay inserta infinitious ad oidpevor 
referatur, dvayxaCopevor valde supervacaneum 
fit.’ 

Next we have c. 23, 1, where again Mr. 
R. thinks my construe possible, but prefers 
a different explanation. He is quite right 
in his contention that Nicias is comparing 
the Athenian forces with the combined 
forces of seven Sicilian cities, and not 
merely with the forces of Syracuse, as I 
erroneously stated. But if he looks at 
Stahl’s note, he will see that there are 
grave objections to taking 7d paxyyov 76 
érAuttdy to mean ‘their total strength of 
hoplites.’ Mr. R. says that Nicias is taking 
a very gloomy view of the comparative 


forces. How then does he explain pi avri- 
madov povov..dAAa Kal vmepBddAovTes Tots 
wao.t That is not a gloomy, but an optim- 


istic estimate. It seems to me clear that 
Nicias here is granting for the sake of 
argument that Athens can send a force 
of infantry able to match the hoplite force 
of the seven confederated cities. Mr. R. 
says that such a thing was ‘manifestly 
impossible.’ Even if it were so, the im- 
possibility would only increase the force of 
Nicias’ argument, for he would then be 
assuming an impossibility. But why should 
not Athens get hoplites from her allies to 
make up the number required? Classen saw 
that 7d 67Aurixov means the Athenian hop- 
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lites, and Stahl’s objections to him are 
answered when 70 ézAutixkov is referred to 
rapackevacdpevo.! The only certain im- 
possibility, dismissed contemptuously by 
Nicias in wAynv ye mpos TO paxipov adtav, is 
that Athens should bring a force of hoplites 
into the field strong enough to counter- 
balance not merely the hoplites of the seven 
towns, but the hoplites with light-armed 
troops and cavalry. 

In ec. 87,5 I explain rév jpiv rowvpévov 
as ‘our fgeneral conduct’ instead of ‘our 
enterprise in Sicily.’ Mr. R. has altogether 
the better of me; for von Essen reveals the 
horrid fact that 7a couvpeva everywhere 
else in Thuc. means ‘what is going on’ at 
the time to which the leading verb refers. 
The context favours my view ; but I cannot 
maintain it in the face of the parallels. 

I am much gratified that my notes on c. 
21,2 and 46, 2 command Mr. Richards’ 
assent, and I only regret that he has not 
explained why he finds my explanation of 
ce. 87, 4 ‘unconvincing,’ when all other 
explanations except those that require an 
alteration of the text have been proved to 
be impossible. 

KE. C. Marcwant. 


1 Since writing the above I have been much 
gratified to. find that Mr. John Argyriades in his 
KpiTikal Kal Epunveutixa S:opOdcets explains this pas- 
sage exactly as I have done. 


ON AN EPIGRAM OF LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM, 4.P. IX. 335. 


Tue Palatine codex gives this epigram 
thus :— 


‘Yioddpou tayadpal’ ddourdpe Muxadtwvos 
‘Epps 8’ & Ai de tov kpyyvov tAopopov, 
wos €€ oilupys HrlctaTo SwpodoKjoa 
épyacins’ aiev 8 wmyabds ear ayaGds. 


ToyaApa Planudes. 


J. Geffken, in his recently published 
edition of the Zpigrams of Leonidas of 
Tarentum (supplement to Fleckeisen’s Jah/- 
biicher for 1896, p. 99) writes: ‘Die lesart 
des Planudes téyadpa ist wol die allein 
berechtigte. Was machen wir mit zwei 
Bildern? Die Sache liegt so, Mikalion, der 
arme Holzsammler, widmet ein Hermes- 
bild. Dieses redet: (Das ist) das Bild, Wan- 
derer, vom Holzsammler Mikalion (gestiftet), 
ein Hermes; siehe aber, wie wacker der 
Holzsammler ist u.s.w.’ 

Against this, I would urge that rwyadpal’ 
(i.e. To ayaApare = THydApa’) has every mark 


of sincerity. (1) It scans, (2) the dual is 
intelligible, if we suppose the two figures to 
be those of the wood-carrier himself and 
the god Hermes. But whereas the figure of 
the former is expressed by a genitive (Muxa- 
Nwvos), the latter is in the appositive nomin- 
ative, ‘Epujjs, a misunderstanding of which 
caused the confusion which has got into the 
immediately following words. For 6 then 
I would write 7’, and accepting Jacob’s cor- 
rection ad’ ide rov write the distich thus :— 


‘Yrofdpov taydApal’, ddourope, MucaAcwvos 
‘Eppys 7’: GAN ide tov Kpyyvov tAopopov. 


‘duae figurae, uiator, lignatoris sunt Mical- 
ionis, Mercuriusque: at tu cerne bonum 
lignatorem quomodo scierit ex misera vitae 
condicione donum praestare: bonus enim, 
siue pauper siue diues, semper bonus est.’ 
Hesych. 8wpodoxetv: Sapa AapBdvew. dwpo- 
doxiat TO Aaffety 7) Sotvar Sapa. 
Rogryson Ex tis. 
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NOTE ON JZIAD XX. 18. 


Y 18 ray yap viv dyxioTa payyn TOAEUSS TE 
dédye. 


In these words Poseidon in the great 
council of the gods on Olympus gives his 
reason for supposing that Zeus has some 
communication or proposal to make touching 
the Trojans and Achaeans. So much is 
certain: but when the exact nature of the 
reason alleged comes to be considered, there 
is much difference of opinion. Consequently 
another attempt to solve the problem may 
perhaps be tolerated. At first sight the line 
seems simple enough. It presents no 
difficulty except the interpretation of the 
adverb dyxio7a. This has been variously 
dealt with, but never satisfactorily deter- 
mined. To prove this it becomes necessary 
to enumerate as concisely as possible the 
different explanations propounded. There 
is no need to specify the several advocates 
and supporters of each by name. ézidOovov 

ap. 

At the particular moment when Poseidon 
is speaking there is no actual fighting going 
on. Both sides are arming for the coming 
battle, in which Achilles is to appear at 
last. This circumstance has materially 
influenced the view of some of the exponents 
of our line, and therefore must by no means 
be left out of account. 

Some take ayyiora in its regular and 
natural sense of proximity in place. (1) ‘For 
now the fighting and warring of them are 
kindled at closest quarters.’ The Greeks 
and Trojans are no longer skirmishing, éxas 
iordpevor, but fighting foot to foot and man 
toman. However, as they had been hard 
at it with little intermission through several 
books from E onward, the statement, though 
lucid enough, scarcely coincides with the 
facts. 

(2) ‘The war and the fighting of them are 
kindled very nigh,’ ‘valde prope exarsit.’ 
This again is not literally true, for Olympus 
cannot be accurately described as very near 
the plain of Troy. And even if it were so, 
what then } 

Dissatisfied with the above, others have 
taken dyyiora to refer to proximity of time, 
‘almost immediately.’ (3) ‘The war is very 
nearly aflame,’ ‘is just on the point of 
bursting out,’ ‘proxime est ut bellum 
exardescat.’ This is perhaps the most 
popular view, but hardly more adequate than 
No. 1 to describe the actual situation, con- 


sidering there has only been a brief lull in 
the fighting, unless we charitably suppose 
that exigences of space prevented Homer 
from inserting réAw or tadw atris or words 
to that effect. There is besides the somewhat 
grave objection that it is more than doubtful 
whether dyy., though of frequent occurrence, 
is ever used in the Homeric poems in refer- 
ence to time. The only example quoted is 
+ 301, where it is quite possible that the 
local sense is the right one. 

Again it is said that the words mean 
vaguely (4) ‘The war has come to a crisis,’ 
a quite suitable sense indeed, for Achilles, as 
has been already stated, is just on the point 
of taking a decisive part in the struggle. 
Unfortunately it cannot be shown that this 
meaning is expressed at all by dyyuora dédye. 
We should rather require padicra than 
ayXuoTo. 

It has even been proposed to take this 
troublesome adverb closely with trav and to 
render ‘of those who are most closely con- 
nected with us,’ who are jibe, related to 
ourselves by direct descent. Unfortunately 
again this construction is quite at variance 
with Homeric usage, and cannot be enter- 
tained for one moment. 

Tn one respect however this last version 
is worthy of attention. It rightly suggests 
that dyx.oTa may indicate a proximity to the 
gods themselves, not a local but a meta- 
phorical one, just as we frequently find it 
used of close resemblance in ayyiora 
€oixus, ete. 

I propose therefore to render: ‘For their 
fighting and battling now flare out with 
closest interest for us.’ ‘For ’tis their war- 
fare in full blaze that now most nearly 
concerns us.’ The emphasis lies upon dyy.ora, 
which contains the real predication, and not 
upon dédye, which merely adds a picturesque 
touch. pdyy dyxuora dedne may be translated 
‘the fiery fight touches us very closely.’ The 
error of No. 4 is that it attempts, if any- 
thing, to reverse this emphasis. 

Poseidon thinks it likely that the business 
to be laid before the assembled gods is con- 
nected with the war before Troy, because as 
he says, there is no other subject of such 
immediate interest to the gods themselves. 
‘That hotly contested struggle concerns us 
more nearly than anything else that is 
happening at the present time in the world 
below.’ 

T. L. Acar, 
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OVID’S HEROIDES. 


Aut Ovid’s works, except the amatory 
poems, are now equipped with a decent 
apparatus criticus. The apparatus to the 
amatory poems is no more decent than 
themselves: the three chief MSS contain- 
ing them were collated by Keil in 1851: 
his collations were lent to three editors in 
succession, Merkel Riese and Ehwald, and 
remain unpublished to this day; for let no 
one fancy that what stands on pp. xiv—xvi 
and xx—xxii of Merkel’s preface is any- 
thing but a string of excerpts. But Korn 
in the ex Ponto, Korn and Mr Riese in the 
metamorphoses, Mr Riese and Merkel in 
the fasti, Mr Ellis in the Ibis, Mr Owen in 
the tristia,’Mr Kunz in the medicamina, Mr 
Sedlmayer in the heroides, Mr de Vries in 
the Sappho, have furnished full and exact 
collations of the principal MSS. Nothing 
is now lacking but an editor. But Nicolaus 
Heinsius is dead and buried ; and Ovid, in 
spite of all this new material, is perhaps in 
a worse condition than he was two hundred 
years ago. 

Merkel and his followers accomplish this 
result, not merely by depraving the text 
with a number of bad readings drawn from 
good MSS, but by two other methods, both 
efficacious: they expel the emendations of 
Heinsius, and they insert their own. With 
few exceptions, of which Mr Palmer is 
much the most conspicuous, Ovid’s modern 
editors have been unfortunately distin- 
guished by the very least Ovidian qualities 
in the world: an instinctive distaste for 
simplicity and a warm affection for the 
hispid. To read, for instance, the latest 
German and English texts of the tristia, 
you would sometimes fancy that the editors 
had mistaken the meaning of ex Pont. iv 
13 19 ‘ Getico scripsi sermone libellum’ and 
supposed the tristia to be the ‘libellus’ in 
question. Merkel, whom his adherents call 
sospitator Ouidii and other such names, and 
who really did make some good emendations 
among many bad, is well described by 
Madvig : ‘in textu recensendo iudicii con- 
tortioris et ad artificiosa et obscura incli- 
nantis, non ita raro certissimarum emenda- 
tionum ab aliis factarum contemptcr, 
nouarum inuentor subabsurdarum et prope 
incredibilium.’ Mr Riese is saved by 
common sense and a comparative purity of 
taste from the most grotesque excesses of 
the two Teubner editors, but he is fully 
their accomplice in their worst offence. It 
is not that they afford so little illumination 


themselves: it is that they stand between 
us and the light. In the 17th and 18th 
centuries Ovid was as lucky as he is unlucky 
now. He was intently studied and bril- 
liantly emended by the two greatest of all 
critics of Latin poetry. The discoveries of 
those crities are uncongenial to our modern 
editors, who treat them accordingly. They 
steadfastly ignore the work of Bentley, and 
they diligently undo the work of Heinsius. 

The heroides have been less unfortunate 
than any other portion of Ovid’s works. 
They have been edited by Mr Palmer, who, 
if his judgment is not equal to his genius, 
has at any rate emended Ovid with more 
success than any man of this century but 
Madvig. The MSS have been examined 
and classified with care and discretion by 
Mr Sedlmayer in his prolegomena critica 
1878. They form three families, the first 
represented by P (Parisinus 8242 saec. xi), 
beyond comparison the most important MS, 
the second by G (Guelferbytanus extran. 
260 saec. xii), the third less distinctly by a 
number of MSS among which E (fragmen- 
tum Etonense saec. xi) is the oldest but not 
the best. 


I 138—22. 


In te fingebam uiolentos Troas ituros, 
nomine in Hectoreo pallida semper 
eram, 
siue quis Antilochum narrabat ab Hee- 
tore uictum 15 
Antilochus nostri causa timoris erat, 
siue Menoetiaden falsis cecidisse sub 
armis 
flebam successu posse carere dolos. 
sanguine Tlepolemus Lyciam tepefecerat 
hastam, 
Tlepolemi leto cura nouata mea est. 20 
denique, quisquis erat castris iugulatus 
Achiuis, 
frigidius glacie pectus amantis erat. 


15. The words ‘ Antilochum ab Hectore 
uictum’ could not in any context represent 
what happens at Iliad O 583-91, where 
there is no combat at all, but Antilochus 
sees Hector coming and instantly runs 
off into safety. Least of all can that 
be the reference here, where Penelope 
is making the most of her fears and van- 
guished must be held to imply killed: see 
the following verses and especially the 
summary in 21 ‘denique quisquis erat... 
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iugulatus’. But Antilochus was not killed 
by Hector. Say it were possible for Ovid 
to forget not only the Aethiopis but also 
the express statement of Homer in Od. 6 
187 sq. that Antilochus was killed by 
Memnon: what Ovid could neither forget 
himself nor hope that his readers would 
forget is that Antilochus in the Iliad sur- 
vives Hector and is nowhere so brimful of 
life as after Hector’s death, in W 287-613. 
The so-called Hyginus indeed in fab. 113 
‘quem quis occidit’ has the words ‘ Hector 
Protesilaum, idem Antilochum’. But if 
that statement is uncorrupt it doubtless 
comes from this very passage of Ovid, for 
Ovid is one of Hyginus’ authorities. Since 
however only six lines above in fab. 112 
‘qui cum quo dimicarunt’ he writes ‘ Anti- 
lochus cum Memnone: Antilochus occiditur’, 
and since you expect at least to find Patro- 
clus among Hector’s slain, Moriz Schmidt is 
probably right in assuming some such 
lacuna as this: ‘ Hector Protesilaum, idem 
Patroclum. Memnon Antilochum. 

But what seems to me an even worse and 
less credible fault than this contradiction of 
a notorious story is the penury and 
resourcelessness of Hectore and nomine 
Hectoreo in two consecutive lines. There- 
fore, instead of such bold expedients as 
changing Antilochus twice over into Am- 
phimachus or Anchialus, I should write 


siue quis Antilochum narrabat ab hoste 
reuictum. 


Thus the three examples taken will refer to 
the three chief champions of Troy : Memnon, 
Hector, Sarpedon. 

uictum is so common and reuictwin so rare 
that the false division (compare trist. i. 9 
33 where the best MS. has turnere lata 
for Turne relata) is nothing to wonder 
at: then, under the influence of Hectoreo 
above, hostere passed, probably through the 
transposition fhestore, into hectore. This 
particular form of error I illustrated in 
Journ. Phil. vol. xviii pp. 31 sq.: here are 
more examples: Ovid her. iv 45 wersare, 
seruare, ars li 729 serwandus, wersandus, (I 
should add Verg. bue. x 68 serwemus, 
uwersemus), met. v 246 detrectas, detractes, 
ex Pont. ii 10 43 absim (read apsim), 
zpsam, Plaut. rud. 545 ballena, bellana, Sen. 
Thy. 416 dantem, tandem, Here. Oet. 496 
facilés in species, faciles inspicies, Stat. 
Theb. ii 311 descisse, discesse, copa 34 
prisca, crispa, Cie. ad Att. iv 5 2 facerem, 
feceram. <A close parallel to this corruption 
of hostere by transposition to festore and 


by Lucretius i 593, iv 488, v 409. 
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thence by external influence to hectore occurs: 
in her. viii 69 where Ovid wrote distinet 
but our MSS give destinat: the mistake 
began with the spelling distenet, which is not 
very uncommon in MSS as old as P; then 
came the transposition destinef, and then the 
grammatical correction destinat: at Hor. 
epist. i 2 5 the MSS exhibit a similar 
sequence in full, distinet the true reading, 
distenet, destinet, and finally detinet to make 
sense. 

The verb ‘reuinco’ is used once again by 
Ovid fast. vi 432 ‘iudicio forma reuicta tua 
est’, once by Horace carm. iv 4 24, thrice 
In prose 
it generally means ‘refuto’ or ‘conuinco’, 
and so it does at Luer. iv 488; at Lucr. v 
409 and in Horace it may mean ‘ uicissim 
uinco’, but need not ; at Lucr. 1 593 and in 
Ovid it seems to mean simply ‘ uinco’. 


IT 105-118. 


Jamque tibi excidimus ; nullam, puto, 
Phyllida nosti. 
ei mihi, si, quae sim Phyllis et unde, 
rogas. 
quae tibi, Demophoon, longis erroribus 
acto 
Threicios portus hospitiumque dedi, 
culus opes auxere meae, cul diues egenti 
munera multa dedi, multa datura fui, 
quae tibi subieci latissima regna Ly- 
curgl 
nomine femineo uix satis apta regi, 
qua patet umbrosum Rhodope glacialis 
ad Haemum 
et sacer admissas 
aquas, 
cui mea uirginitas auibus libata sinistris 115 
castaque fallaci zona recincta manu. 
pronuba Tisiphone thalamis ululauit in 
illis 
et cecinit maestum devia carmen auis. 
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110 


Hebrus 


exigit 


Phyllis professes to fear that Demophoon 
has forgotten her very existence, and pro- 
ceeds therefore to remind him who she is,— 
that Phyllis who did him so much kindness, 
107 ‘quae tibi’, 111 ‘quae tibi’. But into 
the midst of these relatives relating to 
Phyllis there intrudes the preposterous dis- 
tich 109 sq., with ‘cuius’ and ‘cui’ relating 
not to Phyllis but to Demophoon ; and then 
after ‘quae’ for Phyllis in 111 you slip 
back again to ‘cui’ for Demophoon in 115: 
for all the world as if she were explaining 
to Demophoon who Demophoon was. As 
for 109 sq., the only way to fit that couplet 
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for the post it occupies is to write with 
brutal violence ‘cuius opes auxere twas, quae 
diues egenti’ cet. If Ovid put it where it 
stands he must have written twas and quae ; 
but if Ovid had written twas and quae the 
scribes would not have written meae and 
cui ; therefore Ovid did not put it where it 
stands. Accordingly Suringar placed 109 
sq. after 114: but there they dangle 
miserably, as 115 sq. already do, from the 
distant ‘tibi’ of 111; and they are the 
merest repetition of what has been said 
more vigorously above. Madvig, who 
makes the same transposition, corrects the 
former vice but does not much disguise the 
latter by putting a full stop at the end of 
114, and writing interrogatively ‘ cuius opes 
auxere meae? cui...... datura fuit’ I pro- 
pose therefore to make one slight alteration 
more. ‘Transpose the distich with Suringar, 
put a full stop after 114 with Madvig, and 
proceed with the fresh sentence thus : 


cuius opes auxere meae, cui diues egenti 109 
munera multa dedi, multa datura fui, 
huic mea uirginitas auibus libata sinis- 
tris 
castaque fallaci zona recincta manu. 
pronuba Tisiphone cet. 


115 


Down to 114 she enumerates her benefits to 
Demophoon : then she goes on ‘ the man for 
whom I did all this and was ready to do 
more repaid me only by betrayal’: 109 sq. 
sum up, for the purpose of this contrast, 
what has already been said at length. cw 
in 115 may come from the loss of the 
initial and the rearrangement of the letters 
WIC. 


V 81—88. 


Non ego miror opes, nec me tua regia 
tangit, 
nec de tot Priami dicar ut una nurus ; 
non tamen ut Priamus nymphae socer 
esse recuset, 


aut Hecubae fuerim dissimulanda 
nurus. 
dignaque sum et cupio fieri matrona 
potentis : 85 
sunt mihi, quas possint sceptra decere, 
manus. 
nec me, faginea quod tecum fronde 
iacebam, 
de uee purpureo sum magis apta 
oro. 


85. Cupio fieri matrona potentis! With 
these dignified and persuasive words does 
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Oenone expect to win back her lover. She 
wants to marry a person of importance ; 
Paris is the only such person who happens 
to be handy ; surely then he will not say no. 
And just five lines above she has declared 
‘non ego miror opes, nec me tua regia 
tangit’ ! 

Faber proposed ‘dignaque sum regis fieri 
matrona potentis’, which effectually mends 
the sense; and there ought to be no doubt 
that this indecent e¢ cupio is a mere stopgap 
for some lost word which invested ‘ potentis’ 
with a clearer meaning. But there is no 
reason to be seen why regis should fall out ; 
and Ovid more likely wrote 
matrona 


dignaque sum fierl verum 


potentis : 


rerum perishing between tert to the left of 
it and m to the right. ‘rerum potentis’ = 
‘summo imperio praediti’, Luer. ii 50 and 
iii 1027 ‘reges rerumque potentes’. 


VI 25—40. 


‘ Aesonides’ dixi ‘quid agit meus?’ 
ille pudore 25 
haesit in opposita lumina fixus humo. 
protinus exilui tunicisque a pectore 
ruptis 
‘uiuit an’ exclamo ‘me quoque fata 
uocant 4’ 
‘uiuit’ ait. timidum quod amat: iurare 
coegi. 
uix mihi teste deo credita uita tua est. 30 
ut rediit animus, tua facta requirere 
coepl. 
narrat aenipedes Martis arasse boues, 
uipereos dentes in humum pro semine 
iactos 
et subito natos arma tulisse uiros, 
terrigenas populos ciuili marte peremp- 
tos 30 
inplesse aetatis fata diurna suae. 


[deuictus serpens. iterum, si wiuat 
Iason, 
quaerimus. alternant spesque timor- 
que fidem. | 
singula dum narrat, studio cursuque 
loquendi 
detegit ingenio uulnera nostra suo. 40 


I print this passage as I believe it ought 
to stand. In 29 the admirable reading of 
E and a few other MSS, timidum quod amat, 
has already been adopted by Mr Shuckburgh, 
who compares i 12 ‘res est solliciti plena 
timoris amor’. This part of the epistle is 
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torn out of P: the rest of the MSS have 
timidum quod ait or timidumque mihi or the 
like. Some editors accept Heinsius’ conjec- 
ture ‘uiuit, ait ftimidus: timidwm iurare 
coegi’; but if Heinsius had known of the 
reading of E he would not have made that 
conjecture. At 31 Merkel Riese Sedlmayer 
and Ehwald give wutgue animus redit, 
because it is in G: Mr Palmer reads as 
above with a few MSS, because he is a 
competent critic. At xiii 29 occur the very 
same variants, the metrical interpolation 
utque animus rediit in G, the Ovidian ut 
rediit animus in other MSS; but P, which 
is absent here, is there present, and of course 
supports the latter. Round goes the 
weathercock: Merkel and his retinue adopt 
in that place the true reading which they 
reject in this and which they would reject 
again in that if P were absent. They ap- 
parently edit ep. vi before they have read 
ep. xili, and do not edit ep. xiii until they 
have forgotten ep. vi. 

Merkel Palmer and Ehwald obelise 31—38 
as spurious. I know not which to wonder 
at more: those who think that 387 sq. are 
Ovid’s, or those who think that 31-36 are 
not Ovid’s. 37 sq. are a shameful inter- 
polation, ungrammatical in language, inept 
in sense, and destructive of coherency ; for 
all they do is to prevent ‘singula dum 
narrat’ from following as it ought on the 
narration, and to make it follow on an 
interruption of the narration. But as for 
31—36, it is really too bad that Ovid should 
be robbed of these splendid verses because 
‘they follow too closely after the similar 
account vs. 10O—14’. ‘The repetition is one 
of his most triumphant feats. In 10—14 he 
has related the labours of Iason, and you 
think you never read a more sterling piece 
of rhetorical description : 


isse sacros Martis sub iuga panda 
boues, 
seminibus iactis segetes adolesse uir- 
orum 
inque necem dextra non eguisse tua, 
peruigilem spolium pecudis seruasse 
draconem, 
rapta tamen forti uellera fulua manu. 


Now, to show you how easy it is to him, he 
relates them over again in new language, 
and does it even more brilliantly than 
before: there is no better written couplet 
in all his works than 35 sq. He stops 
before he comes to the dragon and the 
fleece, partly for variety, partly that ‘ singula 
dum narrat’ may come in the more natur- 
NO. XCIV. VOL, XI. 
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ally. The diligent interpolator misses an 
equivalent to 13 sq. and inserts his precious 
‘serpens ’. 


WE 1075208. 


Tila sibi Tanai Scythiaeque paludibus 
udae 
quaerat et a patria Phasidis usque 
uirum. 


Medea might seek a husband a Phaside or 
a patria sua, but not a patria Phasidis, for 
there is no such place. Aethiopia is patria 
Nili: the Nile, ‘qui patriam tantae tam 
bene celat aquae’ (am. ili 6 40), rises there 
and flows thence into Egypt. Greece is 
patria Alphei, because Alpheus runs under 
sea to Sicily ; but it is not patria Hurotae. 
patria Tiberis can stand for Etruria or for 
Vumbria, whichever the Tiber takes its rise 
in, but for Italy it cannot stand ; and patria 
Phasidis is the name for nothing on earth. 
patria is pria, which is vipa with one letter 
out of place. Z 

Now will it be believed that this necessary 
and certain emendation was made long 
before me by Richard Bentley ; that it was 
published three-quarters of a century ago ; 
and that not one editor of Ovid has accepted 
it, and only one has even mentioned it? 
Bentley’s emendations are the most import- 
ant contribution to the criticism of Ovid 
which has been made since Heinsius. Since 
they were published in the Oxford edition 
of 1825-6, many MSS of Ovid have been 
collated with the utmost diligence; but no 
collation of any MS since 1826, or indeed 
since 1661, has helped so much towards 
purifying the text as Bentley’s emendations 
might have helped. Haupt again and again 
called attention to their value; but who 
was Haupt, that an editor of Ovid should 
listen to him? It is hard to write without 
bitterness of the loss of time inflicted on 
an intelligent student by editors who 
cannot even be trusted to hand down the 
discoveries which their betters have made. 
You are reading v 121 in a vulgar text: 
dixerat: in cursu famulae 
furentem. 


rapuere 


dixerat is flatly contradicted by in cwrsu 
rapuere ; you think for a long or a short 
time, you remember am. i 8 109 or fast. v 
245, and you write ‘wow erat in cursu: 
famulae’ cet. And this correction was 
made by Heinsius and approved by Bentley ! 
and not an editor mentions it except Mr 
l 
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Sedlmayer, who mentions all Bentley’s con- 
jectures, not because he thinks they deserve 
it, but because the Oxford edition is scarce. 
There would be no end, if I drew up a list 
of the places in Ovid where I have been put 
to the trouble of making JBentley’s and 
especially Heinsius’ conjectures over 
again and wasting hours which might have 
been profitably employed ; but I must quote 
from the heroides one place more, where the 
correction is necessary and important 
and absolutely disregarded: viii 33° sq. 
‘at pater Aeacio promiserat, inscius 
acti: | plus patre, quo prior est ordine, pollet 
auus’ Bentley, for quoque (or quoque qui)...... 
posset (or possit): the editors retain the 
text, with its meaningless guoque and its 
foolish subjunctive, all except Mr Palmer 
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who introduces a conjecture of his own 
which is rather impossible than improbable. 
Sometimes it is the MS reading that one 
has to recover by guessing. In xv (Sappho) 
129 sq. all the editors print this nonsense : 


oscula cognosco, quae tu committere 
linguae 
aptaque consueras accipere, apta dare. 


One immediately corrects ‘committere 
(= coniungere) lingua’, and compares am. 
ii 5 23 sq. ‘inproba tum uero iungentes 
oscula uidi, | illa mihi lingua nexa fuisse 
liquet’. And lingua is the reading of the 
best MS! 

A. KE. Housman. 


(To be continued.) 





PLAUTUS, #PIDICUS 19 AND 625. 


Epid. 19. In my edition of the play 1 
adopted Ussing’s reading, viz. : 


Thesp. Quid tibi vis dicam nisi quod est ? 
Epid. Ut id mi responses probe, 
Quid erilis noster filius ? 


Of the MSS. A has UTILLAERES COSTENTA 
and B has UTILLIRES PONDI whence Mr. 
E. W. Fay proposes (Amer. Journ. of Phil. 
xv. 3) ut illae res cosentant ‘so that your 
facts may agree. He thinks that the 
reading of A may have come from a gloss 
constent, while from a gloss respondeant we 
get B’s reading. Plautus Cas. 59 has co- 
sentit and cosentant would stand to cosen- 
tiant as evenant to eveniant. But cosentant 
is at least as bold and as uncertain as 
responses, and Leo in his new edition keeps 
much nearer to the reading of the MSS. by 
his text wt illae res? responde. He accounts 
for A by supposing it to represent ostenta 
pro responde. I should follow Leo in his 
text but not in his distribution between the 


speakers. It seems clear that Epidicus is 
questioning Thesprio about events at Thebes, 
to which alone illae res can refer. Divide 
then, Thesp. Quid tibi vis dicam nisi quod 
est? Epid. wt dlae res? responde. Thesp. 
probe. Then Epidicus follows the general 
question ut alae res ? ‘how go things gener- 
ally at Thebes?’ to which Thesprio answers 
probe, by the definite enquiry about Stratip- 
pocles, v. 20, guid erilis noster filius ? 


Epid. 625. 
Ex tuis verbis meum futurum corium pul- 
crum praedicas, 


In A between pulcrum and praedicas there 
is a space for two letters and the word 
wanted is ut. Hx tuis verbis..ut praedicas 
is the regular Plautine idiom and scarcely 
requires illustration, for a second clause like 
ut praedicas is constantly epexegetic of- a 
phrase like ex twis verbis. 

J. H. Gray. 
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CoNJECTURAL emendation of the text of 
ancient classics is permissible, if at all, only 
where the reading is doubtful or the sense 
unsatisfactory. Let us apply this canon to 
Professor Earle’s treatment of what he calls 
the ‘crux criticorum’ in the A/cesiis of 
Euripides :— 


- n Q lal \ 7Q? > > yy 
det yap Oaveiv pe Kat 730 od és avprov 
> , \ » 
ovd és TPITHV [LOL LNVOS EPXETAL KAKOV, 
> ? et ae) c= sh) We , 
GAN airik’ év Tois pyKer ovor A€Eopar. 


where (in the November number of the 
Classical Review) he proposes to read :— 


3Q) 93 , ~ > / 4, 
ove és TPITHV [OL Mav ETEPXETAL KAKOV. 


It is not claimed that the reading here is 
doubtful. Is the sense then unsatisfactory } 

I suppose it will be admitted that it 
would be a perfectly natural thing for 
Alcestis, knowing that she was to die on 
the day on which she was speaking, to say 
that the evil was not coming upon her on 
the morrow nor on the next day, but at 
once; and further that, if she were 
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speaking on the first of the month, she 
might put the third day of the month for 
the day next but one. It remains then 
to show that she was speaking on the first 
day of the month, and that the audience are 
supposed to know it. 

The conception of death as a debt owed 
by mortals is common in all literature. 
We need not go further than the same play 
to find it— 


Bpotots aract katOavety ddetrerau. 


Now this idea was evidently present to 
the mind of Euripides in the prologue, who 
there invests the King of Terrors with the 
odious characteristics of a usurer, whose 
ways are :— 


To mortals hateful and by gods abhorred. 


Death, inexorable creditor that he is, 
comes on the first of the month to claim his 
due. 

St. GrorGE Stock. 

Oxford. 


MAGICAL PAPYRI. 


~ 1. In Mr. Riess’s notes, (Classical Review, 
Dec. 1896 p. 410) citing Par. 213-14. (We. 
i. 51), occurs dydiécOyte AevKois tpaow. 
‘But as nobody can dress in straps, we must 
read eivaow. Still iuaow might be explained 
as meaning the narrow linen strips, in which 
mummies were wrapped.’ May the refer- 
ence not be to the binding of the ‘recipient’? 
Mr. Myers, (Classical Essays, p. 88) cites, for 
this world-wide magical practice, oracles in 
Eusebius, Pr. Hv. 8: ‘The recipient was in 
some way bound with withes, and enveloped 
in fine linen, which had to be cut and un- 
wrapped at the end of the ceremony.’ I 
have compared the Australian magical 
usage, ‘the head, body, and limbs wound 
round with stringy bark cords,’ and similar 
usages among the Red Indians. 

2. wAjxrar = knocking or rapping 7jpwes = 
souls, are, of course, still very common. 
(Par. 1079). 

3. Pap. R(ainer) 1. 34 ff. ixoxAomjy. Mr. 
Riess says ‘stealthy theft, of what?’ and 
suggests, of babies, changelings being substi- 


tuted. Probably the meaning is, theft of 
portable objects. Many ‘cases’ will be 
found in the Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research, and others may be 
studied in Nevius’s Demon Possession in 
China. The objects in haunted houses 
vanish, and turn up in unlooked for places. 
Witch Trials, Glanvil, and other sources 
provide endless examples. These phe- 
nomena are so familiar, in modern experi- 
ence, (of course the trick is easily played) 
that éroxAory hardly needs another explana- 
tion. Mr. Riess will find crowds of instances 
in an American book of 1888, Zhe Great 
Amherst Mystery. A well observed case is 
recorded from his own experience, by an 
eminent Catholic missionary in Tonquin. 
(circ. 1780). The zvevpara in a haunted 
house were throwing stones about. ‘ Why 
don’t you throw money!’ asked a native 
Christian, and a handful of copper coins, all 
wet, dropped in the room. On leaving the 
house, after doing his exorcism, the reverend 
Father found a water-seller bewailing him- 
12 
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self in the street. He had lost his money, 
which he had put in an empty water pitcher. 
The Father asked him to describe the coins, 
which were, in fact, the wet ones thrown by 
the local rvevpara. If this is not iroxdor7, 
what is? At a distance from my books, I 
cannot give the exact reference, but I can 
procure it. 

4. Same citation :— 

rvevpata 3) KNatovra 7) yeAwvia pofepa, (sic) 
i.e. yeAavta ofepi. No need to go to 
Grimm, Sagen, no. 224! The Wesley case 
(1716) and Miss Rose Morton’s ‘ Record of 
a Haunted House’ (Proceedings,§. P. BR.) will 
supply avevpata xKAatovra. For yedavta 
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doBepd I can provide an instance. The 
house and lands of an ancient family were 
sold, some thirty years ago, and purchased 
by acquaintances of my own. The local 
avevpo always laughed horribly at the death 
of the squire. My friends, being new 
people, expected no such thing, but, when 
their father died, the zvedpa ‘laughed con- 
sumedly,’ as they told me. 

Ilvedpara have learned nothing, and for- 
gotten nothing, since the Magical Papyri 
were written. They should be edited by a 
Mage, or, at all events, by somebody who 
knows the modern parallels. 

ANDREW LANG. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, AS TO THE RESTORATION OF PTOLEMY 
AULETES, A.U.C 698 (B.C. 56) 


‘Proxma erat Hortensii sententia, cum 
Lupus, tribunus pl., quod ipse de Pompeio 
retulisset, intendere coepit, ante se oportere 
discessionem facere quam consules. ius 
orationi vehementer ab omnibus reclamatum 
est; erat enim et iniqua et nova. Consules 
neque concedebant, neque valde repugna- 
bant, diem consumi volebant; id quod est 
factum: perspiciebant enim in Hortensii 
sententam multis partibus plures ituros, 
quamquam aperte Volcatio adsentirentur. 
Multi rogabantur, atque id ipsum consulibus 
invitis; nam wi Bibuli sententiam valere 
cupierunt.’ 

Cic. Ad. Fam. I. 2. § 2. 

The traditional interpretation refers w 
to consulibus ; this makes invitis difficult, 
for if the consuls wished to waste the day, 
because their own inclinations were for the 
motion of Bibulus, the course which they 
took would suit their purpose very well. 
Tt would not matter which side the multi 
supported, in that case, because the day 
would be wasted, as the consuls ‘wished 
it to be. Hence many editors read consulibus 
non invitis, but there is no authority 
for the insertion non. 

I propose to refer i to multi. Gram- 
matically, if there is any difference between 
the two interpretations, it is slightly in 
favour of the latter, but in  Cicero’s 
epistolary Latin, this cannot be insisted 
upon. The situation in the Senate, I interpret 
as follows: the consuls were at the very 
beginning of their year of office, and were 
rather feeling their way in the Egyptian 
_ question. The one thing certain in their 


minds was a desire not to offend Pompeius, 
as they were nearly sure to do, if they 
allowed the matter to be pressed to a 
further division. Hence they wanted to 
waste time—diem consumi volebant—and 
this they did by asking for sententiae on the 
demand of Lupus. But this very course— 
id ipsum—though the only one possible, 
with a view to wasting time, the consuls 
pursued reluctantly—invitis—because the 
senators, who thus gave their sententiae, let 
it be seen at the same time that they were 
strongly in favour of the proposal of 
Bibulus. This can be supported from Ad. 
Fam. 1. 1 § 3. Huic (i.e. Bibulo) adsentiun- 
tur reliqui consulares, praeter Servilium... 
et Volcatium...et Afranium. The consulars 
would naturally be asked first, and would, 
as a whole, be for the proposal of Bibulus. 
Their assertion of this fact would be un- 
welcome to the consuls, both because it 
would tend to force the matter to a division, 
and because this support of an already 
rejected motion would confuse the consuls 
as to the general incliaations of the senate. 
And if the force of multi be pressed, I am 
inclined to think that the Senate were so 
uncertain in their intentions, that, once 
the lead was given, they would rather speak 
in favour of an already rejected motion, 


than give open support to any other 


motion as yet undecided, while the wishes 
of Pompeius were so uncertain as Cicero 
represents them to have been. 

The sentence preceding the one under 
discussion, perspiciebant enim...adsentirentur, 
must be considerably discounted. Cicero is 
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here writing to Lentulus Spinther ; but in 
a letter to Quintus (Ad. Quint. Fratr. II. 2) 
written only two days later, he says, Sine 
dubio res a Lentulo remota videtur esse. 

It is unfortunate that the wishes of the 
consuls cannot be accurately discovered. 
Lentuius Marcellinus later on in this year 
opposed Pompeius, but the fact that Cicero 
mentions this as his one objection to Mar- 
cellinus (Ad. Quint. Fratr. II. 4. $5) would 
seem to show that it was rather a sudden 
development, and that at the beginning 
of the year, at any rate, Marcellinus was 
not against Pompeius (cf. Drumann. Vol. II. 
sub ‘Claudii s Marcelli’ no. 31). Marcius 
Philippus is still more an unknown quantity. 
He was deliberately passed over, on the 
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assignment of provinces in 49 B.c. (Caesar 
B.C. I. 6), and would therefore seem to have 
been insignificant in politics: he tried to 
dissuade Octavius from entering on his 
inheritance (Velleius Paterculus, II. 60, Suet. 
Aug. 8 Appian B.C. III 10, 13, cf. Cie. ad 
Att. XIV. 12) and disgraced himself when 
sent as ambassador to Antony at Mutina 
(Cic. Ad Fam. XII. 4, Phil. VIII 10, IX. 1.) 
and would therefore seem to have been 
hesitating, cautious, and incompetent. 

If the reference of i to multi is satis- 
factory from a political point of view, it 
may perhaps be of some use, as obviating 
the necessity of inserting non before envitis. 

R. H. Grerton, 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 


ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF od py. 


In the April number of this review, I 
ventured to criticise, Prof. Goodwin’s view 
of the construction od py, basing my objec- 
tions (i) on usage and (ii) on meaning. As 
my criticism was confined to a particular 
theory, questions (such as whether py after 
deidw is interrogative) which would not affect 
the validity of my argument whichever way 
they may be decided, were left in abeyance, 
nor was more than a passing reference made 
to the double negative theory of od py+Fut. 
Tagreed with Prof. Goodwin wherever 
possible, in order to emphasise the fact that 
even on his own premises his theory is un- 
tenable. To this method Mr. Whitelaw has 
taken exception. He justly objects to an 
explanation, with which he is satisfied, being 
dismissed as ‘very improbable,’ ‘ unphiloso- 
phical’ or ‘absurd’ without further argu- 
ment; and though personally I am only 
guilty of using the first and mildest of these 
epithets, I should certainly not have em- 
ployed it without arguments in justification, 
had I known that this theory, which I had 
long believed obsolete, still claimed ad- 
herents. With such apology by way of 
introduction, I propose now to examine the 
theory as expounded by Mr. Whitelaw. In 
his own words it is thus briefly stated ‘oi 
pevets ; = pve,’ (therefore) ‘od pa) pevets; = 
pay weve’ (p. 239a). (i) But why is the com- 
bination od pa and not otk ov? Mr. White- 
law offers no explanation ; does he hold the 
view that since oix éoru; = is it not so? 
therefore od py éor.; will mean ‘is it so’? 
I suppose he does; or if not, what limita- 
tions does he lay down to the possibility of 


double negatives? I can imagine none, 
unless he supposes that the px is due to false 
analogy with the wy in pj peve. But it is 
hardly probable that scholars will be pre- 
pared to sbift so heavy a burden on the 
already well-laden back of ‘false analogy.’ 
T am of, course not unaware that attempts 
have been made to explain this jj on other 
lines, but it does not appear that Mr. 
Whitelaw would accept such explanations. 
For instance Dr. Verrall in a note on Aesch. 
Sept. 236, says that ‘a sensitive ear’ re- 
quires the change; a double od was also 
objectionable for grammatical reasons and 
so py was substituted. From Dr. Verrall’s 
note one would suppose that there was dire 
necessity compelling the Greeks to adopt a 
construction of the ‘will you not not-talk,’ 
type, and that as their sensitive ears re- 
volted at the double ov, aesthetic taste got 
the better of grammar and they.substituted 
py for the second ov. I cannot agree with 
this view. ‘ Will you not not-talk’ sentences 
do not appear to me indispensable in any 
language. So cumbrous a form of sentence 
would never, I believe, have even occurred to 
the Greek mind, certainly it is unlikely that 
grammar would have been sacrificed in an 
effort to retain it. For after all, if I wish 
to negative ‘it is not raining,” I simply say 
‘it is raining,’ and similarly the negative of 
ob repiweabe pe; (Leave me alone) is not ov 
py or ovk ov mepwpecbe pe; but simply 
mepperbé pe; (Don’t leave me alone). 
Scepticism on this point may be removed by 
reference to Ar. Ach. 55. 

(ii) Mr. Whitelaw admits that ‘if it were 
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proved that od ui AaAjoys could be used in 
the prohibitive sense,’ (p. 239b) his theory 
would break down. But ‘Prof. Goodwin 
quotes only two examples of this’ (p. 240a) 
which remind Mr.Whitelaw of stage armies. 
Though Prof. Goodwin confined himself to 
two instances, it will be found on reference 
to any critical edition of Aristophanes that 
in all cases but one, the vast majority, and 
in some cases, the whole body of MSS prefer 
the Aor. to the Fut. form, in those passages 
where both are metrically possible. It is a 
real army of facts and not a stage army 
which is arrayed against Mr. Whitelaw. 
Morever it is impossible to admit his argu- 
ment that if in Ar. Nub. 296 zoujoes was 
incorrectly written oyoys, ‘this would 
necessitate the further error of oxays for 
oxwye.’ (p. 240a). Consistency is nothing 
accounted of among scribes; for example 
in Ar. Nub. 505 the one instance of MSS. 
preponderating in favour of déxodovbijoes 
(not ys), there is an equally strong pre- 
ponderance of the same MSS. in favour of 
the coordinated Aadjons (not es) in the same 
line. Therefore I cannot but feel that the 
MSS. oxéwys is inexplicable, except on the 
supposition that it is correct. 

For these reasons I find no difficulty in 
agreeing with Prof. Goodwin and Prof. Jebb 
in regarding a theory which offers no ex- 
planation of the 7 and pays no respect to 
MSS. authority as both ‘ unphilosophical’ 
and ‘ absurd.’ 

Although it does not appear necessary in 
view of the foregoing argument to examine 
in detail Mr. Whitelaw’s evidence, it is 
perhaps worth pointing out that one of the 
three crutches by which he attempts to sup- 
port his view is a broken reed. The strength 
of his argument consists, he says, of a 
number of sentences of three forms, one of 
which called C. is as follows od iy peveis, 
aX’ amet, pnd adyoes (e.g. Bacch. 343). 
What, he asks a little later, is to be done 
with sentences of this form? But there are 
no sentences of this form. There is one 
sentence, and only one, (Bacch. 343) which 
approximates to it, having Sand not ddda 
in the middle clause, which makes a con- 
siderable difference in respect to the proba- 
bility of the parenthesis theory. Of course 
if sentences of this (supposed) type were 
found, Mr. Whitelaw’s theory would gain 
a greater degree of likelihood, because 
frequent use of parenthesis in such sentences 
would be improbable, but the actual absence 
of such sentences is, if anything, an argu- 
ment against his view. 

Turning to Mr. Whitelaw’s criticism of 
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my paper, and his own view of ot pi in 
denials, I wish to remove a misconception. - 
He says (p. 242b) ‘I cannot think that 
Mr, Chambers’ view that yw with indepen- 
dent subj. in Homer has never parted with 
its prohibitive force will find acceptance.’ 
So far from propounding a new theory for 
the acceptance of scholars, I was merely 
quoting the already accepted view of Mr. 
Monro, the greatest authority on the sub- 
ject, who never translates 7 + indep. subj. 
other than prohibitively. 

Dividing my criticism as before into (i) 
usage and (ii) meaning, I have in reference 
to (i) only to repeat my statement that if 
any one of the existing instances of cautious 
statements be negatived by prefixing 0%, or 
if any one of the existing instances of 0d pi 
be made affirmative by the omission of oi, a 
construction is produced in support of which 
no instances can be adduced. Mr. Whitelaw 
says the second part of this criticism is 
accidentally true, and the first untrue; and 
he proceeds to quote an example of od py od 
from Thucyd. II 93. The quotation, if I may 
thus call a loose paraphrase, is not to the 
point. No editor to whom I have access, 
and I have consulted most of the leading 
commentators, German and English, takes 
the passage in the way Mr. Whitelaw pro- 
poses. I cannot think that Mr. Whitelaw 
is justified in contradicting a statement of 
mine which was based on a most careful 
search and thus practically accusing me of 
the gross carelessness of neglecting to look 
through such an author as Thucydides, on 
what ground? Merely on the interpretation 
which he and he alone puts on one solitary 
passage.! If however the fact that the two 
constructions are never interchangeable in 
the way described is merely an accident, I 
am content to rest my case wholly on the 
second objection, viz. that grounded on 
meaning. 

(ii) Herein I am encouraged by the fact 
that Mr. Whitelaw thinks I have ‘success- 
fully exposed’ a similar weakness in Prof. 
Goodwin’s view, to turn the same weapons 
against Mr. Whitelaw himself. According 
to the theory under review, the history of 
the meaning of py is that it is ‘a “not” 
which avoids assertion,’ expressing a mental 
misgiving, from which it acquired a new 
meaning of ‘perhaps’ or possibly’ and 
finally the sentence becomes an assertion of 
possibility. This possibility is negatived by 
ov and a strong denial is the result. Plausi- 

1 The passage from Philebus 12 D has obviously 


no bearing on my statement; I cannot understand 
why it has been quoted. 
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ble as this sounds, a moment’s thought 
reveals that it is a mere piece of jugglery 
with the word ‘possibly.’ Let us take an 
instance ; pi diuadGeipy perhaps she will 
destroy, she will;possibly destroy, od pH 
dvadbeipn she will not possibly destroy, she 
cannot destroy. In the first, the ‘ possibly’ 
is subjective, the speaker expresses personal 
mental misgiving, apprehension, avoidance 
of assertion etc. ; in the second the ‘ possi- 
bly’ is objective, the speaker denies the 
capability of some one else to perform an 
action, The ambiguity could only arise 
with a word like the English ‘ possibly’ 
which bears two perfectly distinct meanings. 
So far Prof. Goodwin and Mr. Whitelaw 
fare alike, but Mr. Whitelaw takes a second 
plunge into the slough, which Prof. Goodwin 
had carefully avoided. ‘The oi,’ says Mr. 
Whitelaw, ‘does negative a word of appre- 
hension,’ (p. 241b) it negatives ‘simply and 
solely the adverb py,’ (p. 242a) which as he 
tells us elsewhere means ‘ perhaps.’ There 
can be no harm therefore in substituting 
one adverb for another, if they are syn- 
onymous. Let us therefore in (e.g.) Crito 
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44 B. substitute tows for wy and thus obtain 
olov éyo ovdéva icws wore ebpjow. The only 
possible translation of this is ‘I shall per- 
haps never see his like again,’ but the 
original undoubtedly means ‘I certainly 
shall not.’ It is obvious and requires no 
further demonstration that the ov could only 
negative ‘simply and solely’ the 7, if it 
was always the word immediately preceding 
the pa and further was never compounded. 
Negatives negative individual words with 
which they are closely joined, or clauses ; 
they cannot negative some word picked out 
arbitrarily anywhere in the sentence. 

In conclusion, I am quite ready to grant 
that no theory of od py is completely satis- 
factory ; sentences of the class of Soph. Aj. 
75 do present difficulties to the view to 
which I am myself inclined. My object in 
the original paper was not so much to set up 
any theory of my own, as to urge the re- 
jection of one widely accepted doctrine, 
which in my opinion was educationally 
detrimental, being founded on a confusion of 
thought. 

C. D, CHAMBERS. 





ON THE MEANING OF AD IN AD 


THE question raised in this number by 
Miss Sellers in the interesting review of 
Bornecque’s work, may perhaps be most 
readily answered by an assembly of passages 
which I have gathered for comparison. 
These will, I think, show that an invariable 
distinction between ad Opis and in aede 
Opis cannot be maintained even for Ciceron- 
ian usage, though it is likely that it was 
observed by careful writers in speaking of 
such matters as the position of statues. 

We have a number of passages in Cicero 
referring to the treasure in the temple of 
Ops, seized by Antony after Caesar’s death. 
The passage cited by Miss Sellers (PAz/. 
i. 7, 17) stands on the same ground as 
Phil. ii. 14, 35 ‘qui maximo te aere alieno 
ad Opis liberasti,’ and ad Att. xiv. 14, 5 
‘Rapinas scribis ad Opis fieri.’ It can 
hardly be doubted that the place in question 
was inside some building, not in the open 
air; and it might be suggested that, inas- 
much as we know little about the temple of 
Ops we may assume the treasury to have 
been an annex to the temple and therefore 
to be described as ‘ad Opis.’ 

But this idea becomes untenable upon a 
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comparison of the following passages: DPhil. 
ii. 37, 93 ‘ubi est septies millies sestertium, 
quod in tabulis quae sunt ad Opis patebat’ ; 
Phil. viii. 9, 26 ‘Ne tangantur rationes ad 
Opis, id est ne septies millies recuperetur’ ; 
Phil. v. 6, 15 ‘ direptio eius pecuniae cuius 
ratio in aede Opis confecta est.’ It is 
surely impossible that the place designated 
by in aede Opis in the last passage can be 
different from that which is designated by 
ad Opis in the two preceding. 

The same apparent possibility of using ad 
[aedem] and in [aede|] with no practical 
difference of meaning comes out in another 
class of examples which refer to meetings of 
the Senate: for what distinction can be 
traced in the following passages: P/il. 1. 
13, 31 ‘in aede Telluris senatus fuit’; ad 
Att. xvi. 14, ‘multo firmius acta tyranni 
comprobatum iri quam in Telluris!’ ; ad Q. 
Fr. ii. 3 ‘Senatus ad Apollinis fuit?’ The 
meeting was, no doubt, within the building ; 
but a conventional use of ad is allowed, 


1 It is strange, by the way, that no grammar, as far 
as I know, mentions the use of the elliptic genitive 
following iz, and the rules are worded as if it were 
used only after ad. 
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corresponding to the use of ad villam of 
persons at home in their country house ‘ad 
villam est Tullius’ (pro Tull. 20). 

And in this liberty of choice Livy 
concurs. Compare the following: xxxiv. 
43 ‘Tis extra urbem in aede Apollinis 
senatus datus est’; xxvi. 21, ‘Senatus ad 
Bellonae datus est’ (so also xxx. 21, xxxiii. 
24); xxxi. 47, ‘Senatum in aede Bellonae 
habuit’; xxxix. 4, ‘ad aedem Apollinis in 
senatu quum...disseruisset’; xli, 17, ‘senatus 
in aede Apollinis legatorum verbis auditis.’ 

The conclusion which seems to me to 
follow the consideration of these passages is 
that ad, in the expression ad Opis, etc., 
corresponds to our use of aé in similar 
connexion ; and that it was probably used 
with much the same limitations: 7@.e¢. just as 
we can say, ‘there was a debate at St. 
Stephen’s’ or ‘in St. Stephen’s’ ; so-and-so 
preached ‘at St. Paul’s’ or ‘im St. Paul’s’ ; 
the accounts can be inspected ‘at the Bank 
of England’ or ‘in the Bank of England,’ 
so ad (strictly, like the English at, implying 
‘in the neighbourhood of’) can be used 
conventionally, where the sense is plain, 
with an accusative or with the elliptic 
genitives Opis, Apollinis, etc. to describe the 
place of meetings, etc. within the temples, 
and not merely for something which went on 
near them. 

But there is a limitation usually observed 
in the use of the English preposition. We 
should say ‘there is a monument of Nelson 
in St. Paul’s’ not ‘at St. Paul’s’; and I 
am inclined to think that, for the same 
reason (7.e. for greater precision, where 
there might be a misunderstanding), there 
is a similar limitation in the use of ad, and 
that when a statue, for instance, is described 
as being ‘ad Opis’ it is defined as standing 
beside it, 2o¢ inside. 

A passage of the Verres (iv. 16, 36) seems to 
fall in with this conjecture : ‘Domus plena 
signorum...multa ad villas tuas_posita.’ 
The statues would almost certainly be 
inside the town house, but they well might 
be in the gardens of the country house ; and 
I think it fairly safe to conclude that the 
statues mentioned in the letter ad Q. Fr. iii. 
1,14, ‘ad Telluristuam statuam locavi ;’ in 
ad Att, vi. 1, 7, ‘ea statua quae ad Opis per te 
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posita in excelso’ (if that is the right read- 
ing), and those which Marcellus placed ‘ad 
aedem Honoris et Virtutis’ (Verr. iv. 54, 
121) were all outside the temples. 

The usage of Pliny tends to strengthen 
this surmise, for there is, I think, some 
indication that he is precise in the localisa- 
tion of statues. Let us take the two chapters 
about bronze and marble statues, from 
which Miss Sellers has cited some examples. 
The various statues whose place is mentioned 
are thus located by Pliny: ‘in Campo 
Martio,’ ‘in Capitolio,’ ‘in bibliotheca templi 
Augusti,’ ‘ante Martis Ultoris aedem,’ ‘in 
Parthenone’ (of the Athene), ‘in Titi 
imperatoris atrio,’ ‘apud Circum Maximum 
in aede Pompei Magni,’ ‘ad aedem For- 
tunae,’ ‘ante Thermas [Agrippae],’ ‘Tro- 
phonii ad oraculum,’ ‘ ante Felicitatis aedem,’ 
‘in aede Concordiae,’ ‘ante aedem Jovis 
tonantis,’ ‘in Concordiae templo,’ ‘in templo 
Pacis,’ ‘juxta rostra’ (xxxiv. $$ 40-93), ‘in 
Palatina aede Apollinis in fastigio,’ ‘ Athenis 
in Ceramico,’ ‘in hortis Servilianis,’ ‘in 
Palati delubro,’ ‘intra Octaviae porticus in 
Junonis aede,’ ‘delubro Cn. Domiti in circo 
Flaminio,’ ‘in templo Bruti Callaeci,’ ‘in 
templo Apollinis Sosiani,’ ‘in Curia Octa- 
viae,’ ‘in Saeptis,’ ‘in Palatio Apollinis 
delubro,’ ‘Ephesi in templo Dianae post 
aedem,’ ‘ad Octaviae porticum in delubro 
[Apollinis], ‘ad aedem Felicitatis,’ ‘in 
columnis templi eius [Panthei],’ (xxxvi. 
§$ 11-39). 

Tt seems a fair inference that, although, 
in speaking of assemblies of the Senate, etc., 
where there is no risk of ambiguity, ad 
aedem and in aede are interchangeable, yet 
in the case of statues, which could be placed 
either inside or outside, it may be assumed 
that when Pliny (or Cicero) says ad, he 
does not mean inside ; and it is not unlikely 
that he is precise also in his use of ante for 
‘in front of’ and ad for ‘ beside’ or near.’ 

It is possible that some scholar, who has 
made a more exhaustive and careful ex- 
amination of authorities (inter alia, of 
inscriptions) than I have had time to make 
for this note, may be able to throw further 
light upon the question. 

G. E. Marinpin. 
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JEBB’S AJAX. 


Tue first feeling of all who care for Greek 
as they turn the pages of this volume must 
be one of lively satisfaction that Prof. Jebb 
has been enabled to see the end of his 
fourteen years’ labour on Sophocles’ extant 
plays. With another volume, containing 
the fragments, this great edition will be 
complete. But though the fragments, in 
Prof. Jebb’s accomplished hands, will 
be by no means wanting in interest and 
instruction to the special student, there will 
naturally be less scope for many of the 
qualities that constitute the peculiar dis- 
tinction of this editor’s work. It is the 
rare combination of knowledge, accuracy, 
and judgment, with literary subtlety, poetic 
insight, and lucid and cogent exposition, 
which have made Prof. Jebb so masterly 
an interpreter of this great poet and finest 
of artists. 

The Introduction is unusually elaborate 
and interesting. The history of the myth, 
with its early and intricate variations, is 
traced from Homer downwards. Much 
ingenuity is shown in the reconstruction of 
Aeschylus’ trilogy on the subject, from 
scattered fragments, scholia, and chance 
mentions in other authors. Here Prof. 
Jebb is able to use the labours of other 
scholars, notably Welcker: but his own 
contributions are not insignificant. Par- 
ticularly (for example) he notices the 
emphasis and detail (in Sophocles’ play) 
with which both chorus and Aias dwell on 
the grief which Hriboia will feel at her son’s 
death; and suggests that here we have a 
reference to xoypot in Aeschylus’ third 
play, ‘The Salaminian Women,’ where the 
very title points to the importance of 
Eriboia’s part. 

But the main interest of the introduction 
lies in the new light thrown on the old 
questions, ‘Does not the modern reader feet 
the prolongation of the play after the hero’s 
death to be an anticlimax?’, and, ‘ Must 
not the ancient spectator have felt the 
same?’ The ordinary answers lay stress 
on the importance to a Greek mind of 
burial: but Prof. Jebb contends with much 
force that more than this is required if the 
poet is to be completely justified. Sub- 
stantially his view may thus be summarized : 
to the modern reader, Aias is only a man, 
whose tragic fortunes and suicide form the 
real drama; while, to the Athenian spec- 
tator, he was also a sacred national hero, 


worshipped with divine honours. Thus the 
human interest, which to us is everything, 
was to them necessarily second to the 
religious interest, which made his burial 
and not his death the real climax. For (in 
a word) the centre of the hero-cult is the 
tomb ; and before he can become x6dvios he 
must at least be honourably buried. 

Prof. Jebb further argues that the Cam- 
bridge representation in 1882 showed the 
play capable of ‘holding an audience.’ 
There is no doubt that individual spectators 
were surprised to find how well the interest 
was sustained after Aias’ death: the hero’s 
body lying on the stage, the weeping wife 
and child, the generous pleading of the friend 
and brother—these visible tokens of the real 
issue certainly affected the minds of those 
who watched the scene more powerfully than 
any but the most imaginative are touched 
by reading the words. But the verdict of 
an audience so artificial, so imperfectly 
following, and so pledged to approval, 
cannot be really felt to carry much weight 
—even if there were any certain means of 
arriving at it. 

The text of the Aias is, on the whole, 
perhaps sounder than that of any other 
play of Sophocles: but there are a few 
serious corruptions and _ several minor 
difficulties to deal with. Prof. Jebb rejects 
three lines (554, 571, and 1417) where 
interpolation is obvious and _ generally 
allowed. Against the murderous excisions 
of Nauck, who blacks out Sophocles like a 
Russian censor (condemning fifty-nine lines 
altogether in this play), he makes as usual 
a firm stand. In this last volume he ‘is 
thankful to observe a reaction setting in’ 
against such reckless mutilation; and the 
reader will certainly credit the fine taste 
and sane judgment of this editor with no 
small share in this reaction. His own 
emendations in this play are few. We may 
mention Towotcd’ épov wéAas for rotod’ (405), 
an extremely simple alteration which sets 
the metre right, and is decidedly preferable 
to Lobeck’s more ingenious riots 6° épod Tee, 
where the. order of thought is harshly 
broken, 1n 869 the Hemichorion searching 
for Aias are reported by the MSS. as 
saying :— 

Ta yap ovk ¢Bav eye ; 
Kovdels érioTaTal pe Cuppabety TOTos. 


ie. § Where have I not been? And no place 
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is aware that I share its knowledge [where he 
is].’ 

ee is rather too obscure for a simple 
sailor, even in a Sophoclean lyric: and the 
editor suggests ode ouvvaiew for pe cuppa- 
civ, ie. ‘no place knows that he is there, 
which is certainly an improvement in 
sense. 

In all the corrupt places where the 
corrections of previous scholars are adopted, 
the grounds are stated with a precision and 
fulness which, amid the bewildering multi- 
tude of conjectures, are most helpful, and 
which frequently throw new light on the 
difficulty. Thus on the well-known passage 
(601) :— 


Tadaos ab ov xpovos 
> i“ , / / 4 
idata pipvov Neypwvia rota, pyov 
dvipiOpos aitv ebvoua. (The reading of L.) 


we have an admirable statement, unfortu- 
nately too long to quote, justifying the 
adoption of the following compound correc- 
tion from Lobeck, Hermann, and Bergk :— 


> a , BG St os 
Idata pipvov AEpove exavrta pnvov 
dvnpiOpos aiey edvOpat. 


In 1281 [where Teukros is replying to 
Agamemnon’s empty boast that Aias was 
not so remarkable after all—zod Bavros 7) 
Tod oTdvtTos ovmep ovk éyo;| the MSS. 
give :— 


dv ovdapod dis ovde cvpPBHVaL Todt, 


which was not at all what Agamemnon had 
said, even if it is good Greek. Prof. 
Jebb adopts the most ingenious conjecture 
of J. Krauss :— 


dv ovdapod ys, ov ov py, BHvar 70dK, 


which is an accurate quotation of Agamem- 
non’s taunt, and extremely near the MSS. 
text. 

Two well-known passages remain where 
there is at least prima facie ground to 
suspect interpolation. These are (1) Aias’ 
curse on the Atreidae (839-42), and (2) 
Teukros’ reference to Hektor (1030) as 
‘gripped by the girdle to the chariot-rail 
and mangled till he breathed out his life.’ 
The first passage runs as follows :— 


Kal opas KaKOUS KaKLOTA Kal TavwAEOpous 
évvapraceiav, Gorep cisopaa ene 
avtoopayn TintovTa, THs adtorpayets 
mpos Tov piiiotwy exyovev odoLaTo. 
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No one defends the last two lines: for 
tos is not Sophoclean, girdorwv is not a 
Greek word, Agamemnon was not slain by 
his son, and Menelaos ‘lived happily ever 
after.’ The critics are divided between 
those who reject all four lines (Dindorf, 
Cobet, and others) and those who follow 
Bothe and Hermann in rejecting only the 
last two. Prof. Jebb argues with much 
ingenuity in favour of the latter, on the 
two grounds that the scholiast, properly 
interpreted, rather supports the genuineness 
of the two first lines, and that the curse on 
the army, which follows, would be too abrupt 
unless the Atreidae had been cursed pre- 
viously. These points deserve considera- 
tion; but perhaps the editor has rather 
overlooked the weakness of ending the sen- 
tence with dazep cicopao’ eve, leaving the 
important idea (fvvapracfévra) understood. 
I would even urge that Prof. Jebb feels this 
himself: for (by a suggestive inadvertence) 
the words ‘even as they behold me’ are 
included in the interpolation, both on p. 131 
in the translation and again’ in the intro- 
duction on p. XxXxix. 

In the second passage (1030) the editor’s 
defence will probably be felt to be successful, 
in spite of the grave difficulty that the 
story contradicts the very climax of the 
Iliad. Particularly noticeable is the subtle 
and true distinction he draws (Appendix, 
235) between an elaborate narrative con- 
flicting with Homer, which would be 
improbable, and an incidental reference 
involving a different story, which is con- 
ceivable. He might have added that the 
lines themselves, with their powerful and 
finished phrasing, remind one much more of 
Sophocles than of the interpolator. 

One line which is certainly corrupt 
(799) :— 

Tyvoe 0 €Sod0v 
6rcOpiav Aiavros eAmiler pepew 


Prof. Jebb leaves unaltered (and even 
unobelized) in the text, though he pro- 
nounces it impossible. He follows Blaydes’ 
emendation dAcOpov «is Aiavros, though 
preferring the other order (Ai. « 6.). It 
may, however, be argued that Blaydes’ 
order better accounts for the corruption. 
In any case the corrupt line should dis- 
appear from the text. 

With regard to interpretation, and verbal 
and grammatical comment, there is in this 
volume a mass of careful and instructive 
work; but we have only space for a few 
select specimens, including some where we 
venture to differ from the editor. 
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By far the finest example in the book of 
acute and telling criticism is the long 
discussion (in the introduction, p. xxxil.) on 
the last speech of Aias to Tekmessa (646— 
692). Between the opposed opinions, that 
it is ‘all dissembling,’ and that there ‘is no 
intention to mislead,’ Prof. Jebb takes an 
intermediate view. We can only here say 
that even those who differ from the con- 
clusion will recognize the illuminating 
insight and power with which the case is 


put. 
On the beautiful yet difficult lines 
(475-6) :— 


Ti yap Tap’ Hap Hepa Tépmew EXEL 
~ > ~ an 
mpoobeioa K avabeioa Tod ye KaTHavew 


we have an admirably full and clear explan- 
tion in the notes: but perhaps the poignant 
pathos, the magical expression of despair, is 
too much lost in the overliteral translation. 
It isa hard matter to compete with Prof. 
Jebb in translation: but would it not be 
here better to aim at a terser*and simpler 
paraphrase such as the following :— 


For where is the joy of day following day— 
now nearer—and now farther—when the 
end is death ? 


On 651, Bady cidypos ws, eOndvvOnv oropa, 
the editor supports the common interpreta- 
tion ‘like iron hardened in the dipping.’ 
Readers of the C.#. will remember that the 
passage was discussed in a former number 
(Nov. 1890) by Mr. G. E. Marindin, who 
gave strong reasons for this interpretation. 
The solution of the scholiast, that hard iron 
was sometimes softened in an oilbath, (adopted 
by Mr. Whitelaw in his excellent translation) 
seems difficult to maintain in the face of the 
common use of Bad7, and the practical proof 
by the specialist, R. Paehler, that oil has 
not that effect. The objection to the 
common interpretation has always been the 
awkward dative Bady, and the order of the 
words, which connects the simile better 
with eOyAvvOnv than with éexapréepovv. ‘These 
difficulties ave forcibly urged by Mr. White- 
law in reply to Mr. Marindin (C.2. Feb. 
1891), and it must be confessed that Prof. 
Jebb has not completely removed them. 

In noting the grammar points the editor 
is unfailing, and he often gives admirable 
and lucid explanations. Nothing could be 
better than his proof (against Goodwin) of 
the interrogative use of ov py (75, appendix) ; 
it is only regrettable that his argument is 
confined to compound instances (of mixed 
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commands and prohibitions), and is not ex- 
tended to simple cases of interrogative ov 7. 
If you can say ov pa) Tpocoices xeipa (in 
the sense ‘ Won’t you not bring your hand 
here?’ i.e. Don’t) when it is followed by 
Baxxevoas 8 idv, then obviously you can 
(and the Greeks habitually do) use the same 
form alone. We wish Prof. Jebb would 
look a little further, and wholly reinstate 
the sound theory of Elmsley, which has 
latterly been struggling for existence against 
the great (and otherwise amply deserved) 
authority of Goodwin. 

We have a good note on tov pév yoro 
meiorov ..xpdvov (311): but we should like 
to see it clearly stated that the order is 
Epic, like ru 8 éroxero Kpda Geoio. [So 
Agam. 1056, 7a pev yap éotias pecoppadov 
éotnxev yon pada...| The two optatives, 
xpeov...et mafor (521) ob Sikatov...<i Pavor 
(1344), are correctly explained and illus- 
trated: but it is not sufficient to say that 
they ‘mark the generality’ of the state- 
ment, since the main point, the breach of 
sequence, is not-adverted to. The editor 
should have quoted cases where such opta- 
tives follow verbs (expressed or understood) 
in primary tenses, as 0.7’. 979, eixi) kparictov 
fav orws Stvarro tis; and 0.7. 315, Antzg. 
666. The well-known violation of usage, 6 
Aypeov éuds (573) is instructively noted : 
but there is an error in the reference to 
Electra 133, tov éuov zatép’ a6Avov, which is 
simply a case of the ‘Divided Attribute,’ 
and is perfectly normal. On 1082, ravryyv 
vouuce THv Todw...receiv, Prof. Jebb adheres 
to his strange explanation of zeceiv as 
‘gnomic,’ a usage necessarily, it seems to 
us, confined to the indicative. On the other 
hand, the aorist (and present) infinitive is 
normal in Greek after verbs of expectation, 
promise, and prophesy. Some instances are 
given by Prof. Jebb himself in the appendix 
to the Electra 442, to which he here refers ; 
and there are several more, e.g. Protag. 
316 OC, rodro oleral ot padtora yevéo Oat €i oot 
ovyyévorto, Eur. Or. 1527, pOpos et doxets pe 
thyvar, Ar. Vesp. 177, rov ovev egayew Sox, 
ib. 159, 6 Oeds.. éxpnoev...drooKAijvat TOTE, 
etc. The editor abandons this natural 
explanation, on the plea there is not sutli- 
cient ‘help from the context’; but ypovw 
rote is all that is needed to show that vopice 

_aecew refers to the future, and means 
‘expect it...to fall.’ 

One much disputed line (966) Prof. Jebb 
leaves standing, but explains in a way 
difficult to accept. We believe he is right 
to reject the emendations proposed, and 
still more the varied rearrangements sug- 
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gested. The line occurs’ in Tekmessa’s last 
and most pathetic utterance. The context 
is ‘Let them mock...one day they will long 
for him, in the stress of battle... unwise men 
know not the good till they have lost it’: 
then comes abruptly :— 


> \ \ 4 EI / , 
enol miKpos TEOVYKEY 7) KEivoLS YyAUKUs, 
atT@ O€ TepTvds. 


The editor translates ‘To my pain hath 
he died more than for their joy.’ To 
understand uadAov is surely impossible ; and 
the common Homeric use of BovAopar...7 
gives no support to this view, as the verb of 
choice is there expressed. Why should not 
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the abruptness be dramatic: ‘ Bitter to me 
his death, or sweet to them—but to him- 
self ’tis joy.’ She pauses, and the pause is 
eloquent : she dismisses alike her own grief, 
and his enemies’ malignant triumph, in the 
thought that he has found peace. For the 
form, compare Od. iv. 409, otd€ re iSuev, Coder 
oy 7 TéOVnKe. 

But enough. These criticisms are nearly 
all on small points which could be amended 
(or defended) in the next edition, Of the 
Sophocles as a whole we can only add our 
mite to the general verdict of scholars, who 
place it in the first rank of extant editions 
of the classics. 

Ar; 


VAN OORDT ON PLATO AND HIS TIMES. 


Plato andthe Times he Lived in. By J. W. 
G. Van Oorpt. Oxford, 1895. 8s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Van Oorpt has written a fresh and 
vigorous essay on a well-worn subject. He 
rightly holds that ‘even in our days it may 
be of some use to study ancient Greece and 
her heroes in the field of politics and litera- 
ture, especially in those parts of the world 
where another and better condition of 
affairs can still be brought about than that 
now witnessed in the old seats of European 
civilisation.’ This sentence reminds us that 
the author is a member of the Cape of Good 
Hope University Council. His sketch is a 
tribute not only to the influence exercised 
by Plato’s philosophy upon Christian 
thought, but also to Greece herself as the 
great civilising power of the world. The 
work is imbued with a warm sympathy for 
democratic Athens and the author is 
thoroughly acquainted with the public life 
of the time. By way of introduction he 
discusses the age of the poets, from Homer 
to Aristophanes, the wisdom of the great 
legislators and earliest philosophers, Solon, 
Thales, Pythagoras ; next, what he calls the 
tragedy of Greek history, the rise and de- 
cline of the Athenian state from the reforms 
of Clisthenes to the ruin of the Sicilian 
expedition ; then, more fully, the character 
and fate of Socrates, and the reasons why 
Aristophanes selected him as a representa- 
tive of the tendencies which he considered 
subversive of moral and _ social order. 
Amongst the many bold and _ trenchant 
remarks in these introductory chapters are 


some novel suggestions which hardly com- 
mend themselves: e.g. p. 19 ‘sqq. as to the 
reason for oligarchical intrigues before the 
battle of Tanagra. It seems hardly pro- 
bable that, at a time when Athens itself 
garrisoned Megara (Thue. 1. 103), any Ath- 
enian party can have foreseen the invasion 
of Attica in 445 B.c. or 431 B.c., or, again, 
that Pericles (p. 21) adopted the policy of 
interference in Boeotia and central Greece 
(457-447 B.c.) against his better judgment 
in order momentarily to pacify the opponents 
of the Long Walls. We should incline to 
believe that in 461 young Athens, with 
Pericles at its head, deliberately made a bid 
for the headship of Greece by land and sea, 
intending to bring Corinth and Aegina 
down to the level of Miletus and Rhodes. 
The attempt may have been virtually re- 
peated thirty years later: but it is doubtful 
whether at that time Pericles could have 
averted the Peloponnesian war by conces- 
sions, as Mr. Evelyn Abbott seems to 
think. 

There is another matter which calls for 
more serious consideration. Mr. Van Oordt 
speaks of the Platonic, or rather Socratic, 
ideas (the italics are our own). We cannot 
attribute so much intellectual ability to the 
historical Socrates as to endorse this phrase, 
That any one should have proposed such a 
solution of that standing problem, the differ- 
ence between Socrates as seen by Plato and 
Socrates as seen by Xenophon, is startling 
at first sight, almost incredible; and, lest 
we should be charged with misrepresenting 
our author, we proceed to justify the asser- 
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tion made. Where he first offers this sur- 
mise (p. 39) it is with some diflidence. But 
the suggestion recurs (p. 113): ‘the begin- 
ning of the Parmenides leaves no doubt that 
Socrates, although in Xenophon’s Remini- 
scences not a word is said about ideas in the 
Platonic sense of the word, must have dis- 
cussed the ideas with those of his friends 
whose brains fitted them for philosophical 
speculation.’ Later on we are told that 
‘this doctrine’ [that the human soul is 
immortal] ‘was evidently as much one 
taught by Socrates to, and discussed with, 
such scholars of his as he thought fit for 
philosophical research as that of the ideas 
mentioned in the Parmenides and so many 
other Platonic dialogues’ (p. 166). Again, 
on p. 255: ‘to Socrates—the true Platonic 
Socrates, whom Xenophon never knew . . . 
Plato owes two leading doctrines of his 
philosophy, that of the ideas and that of 
learning being remembering, in other words 
that of an immortality of the individual soul 
on the basis laid’ down ‘by Pythagoras. 
Whether or not Socrates arrived at the con- 
ception of ideas by himself is not quite clear 
from the passage in the Parmenides (p. 
130 B) where he is asked this question; and 
when in the Phaedo (p. 100 B), he states 
that, after having found no satisfaction in 
the doctrine of Anaxagoras, he had reverted 
to those things generally talked about 
(roAvOpiAnTa) . . . it is evident that Plato 
does not consider the doctrine to have 
originated with him.’ Neither the interpre- 
tation of zodvOpvAnra (see Phaedo 76 D, & 
Opvrodpev ae) nor the inference in the last 
clause will pass unchallenged by the majority 
of Platonists who hold that the Platonic 
Socrates discussing the ideas is as much the 
mouthpiece of Plato as the Eleatic stranger 
or Timaeus. Before we abandon this well- 
grounded opinion we shall require to be 
convinced by cogent demonstration, which 
our author has made no pretence of pro- 
ducing. 

The six chapters which form the main 
part of the essay contain a readable account 
of the principal dialogues, interspersed with 
critical remarks. The multitude of points 
raised and judgments passed renders a 
detailed review out of the question. The 
treatment of the Sophist, the Gorgias and 
the Phaedrus is perhaps the best. Generally 
the political dialogues are more congenial to 
our author than those on metaphysical sub- 
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jects. He is inclined to regret the Par- 
menides as an early work: upon the object 
with which it was written he has no light to 
throw except that ‘Plato having resolved to 
go into so abstruse a subject as ontology, 
may have been anxious to give beforehand 
an idea of the difficulties surrounding it.’ 
Nor is it quite correct to say that the sub- 
ject of the second part of the dialogue is 
‘the number one taken in the abstract.’ 
When we come to the Philebus and the 
Timaeus the narrow limits of space are very 
trying and the treatment is obviously in- 
adequate. The genuineness of the epistles 
is defended at Plato’s expense. Some of the 
very peculiarities of style which are objected 
to are, it is asserted, to be found in the Laws 
and are natural characteristics of old age. 
The argument on which most stress is laid 
is that Plato’s authorship alone adequately 
explains the shortcomings of these composi- 
tions. If not genuine, it is assumed that 
they must have been written by an admirer, 
well acquainted with Plato’s writings and 
anxious to defend his conduct and character. 
But the impression left by them is one of 
vanity, diffuseness, pettishness—traits of old 
age—joined with a measure of fairminded- 
ness and superiority to personal spite. ‘Why,’ 
it is asked, ‘if written with an apologetic 
object, do they exactly reproduce what a 
highly estimable but pettish, vainglorious 
and not always judicious old man would 
have stated under the circumstances?’ 
Thus with no small ingenuity one of their 
chief arguments is turned against the 
objectors themselves. Another novel sug- 
gestion is that the Wirst Alcibiades and the 
Menexenus are after all genuine; but the 
reason why they are inferior compositions 
is that they were written in response to 
pressure from without. Suppose, e.g., the 
criticism on Lysias to have prompted Plato’s 
friends to demand of him, much against his 
will, an epideictic effort :—then the Menexe- 
nus would be explained. 

There are other striking remarks with 
which we by no means concur, e.g. his ex- 
aggerated estimate of Alcibiades, the indivi- 
dualism of Aristippus; but enough has been 
said to indicate that in our opinion this is 
an acute piece of work which, in spite of a 
sometimes uncritical method, may serve 
as a popular introduction to the study of 
Plato. 

kt. D. Hicks, 
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THE GREEK PAPYRI OF VIENNA. 


Corpus Papyrorum Raineri. Vol. I. 
Griechische ‘Texte, herausgegeben von C. 
Wessety. Wien: 1895. Verlag der 
K.K. Hof- und Staatsdruckerei. Fi. 20. 


For ten years, so the preface to this volume 
tells us, the preparations for the systematic 
publication of the great Rainer collection 
have been in progress. ‘To the present 
writer, at least, this first product of so 
much labour seems rather disappointing. 
In the first place its contents are on the 
whole of decidedly second-rate importance. 
They are divided into two main parts, the 
first including the more or less complete 
documents, which range in date from the 
reign of Tiberius to that of Diocletian, and 
are grouped according to their subject- 
matter; the second, which is by far the 
larger, containing fragments of the same 
period which are related to the previous 
groups. This is no doubt a business-like 
and scientific arrangement. Except in the 
train of their better-preserved brethren, 
many of these somewhat sorry specimens 
could have had but a slender chance of ever 
displaying themselves to the world. 
Whether the world would have been much 
the poorer for the loss is another matter. 
The repetition of formulae, which, when 
duly restored, are often the only intelligible 
portion remaining, does not add much to 
our information. Anyhow, it can hardly 
be denied that the total result is a little 
dull. Even in the first part interest is with 
difficulty sustained. We are given two or 
three records of legal processes, which Dr. 
L. Mitteis has furnished with learned 
commentaries. These, with the texts on 
which they are based, probably form the 
most valuable part of the book, though it 
may be questioned whether a Corpus is 
quite the place for such exhaustive treat- 
ment. We have further a good series of 
marriage contracts, which are, however, not 
entirely new. The rest are sales, leases, 
agreements, and money transactions, of the 
type which the numerous recent publica- 
tions both in this country and abroad have 
now rendered familiar, and with few special 
features that can attract the attention. 
There are doubtless better things to come ; 
but this first course is scarcely calculated to 
whet the appetite. 

Dr. Wessely has not seen fit to make any 
alteration in his methods. He eschews 
such refinements as the designation of 


doubtful letters no less than the addition of 
accents and breathings and the other 
ordinary aids to the reader. The exclusion 
of the latter may possibly be more strictly 
scientific ; none the less it is, from any but 
the ultra-specialist point of view, extremely 
inconvenient. The phraseology of these 
documents is frequently obscure, and diffi- 
culties are not always removed by the 
accompanying translations and notes. But 
whichever way this question of method may 
be ultimately decided, a speedy decision of 
some kind is in the highest degree desirable. 
The literature of this class is increasing 
rapidly every year, both in bulk and im- 
portance. For students of several denoroin- 
ations, as has before now been remarked, it 
is the literature of the future. If so, the 
sooner editors can settle their differences 
and adopt a single rational system, the 
better it will be both for their public and 
for themselves. 

The texts are not accompanied by fac- 
similes, a collection of which will be 
published later. For the present, therefore, 
Dr. Wessely’s large experience must be 
accepted as a sufficient guarantee of the 
accuracy of the transcripts. Experience 
has however failed, as even a casual reader 
will observe, to ensure consistency in the 
marking of lacunae. In a note near the 
end of the book (p. 298), an attempt is 
made to explain the plan followed ; but the 
explanation seems very inadequate. What 
is the relation between dots within and dots 
outside brackets? Does the number of dots 
represent the approximate number of lost 
letters? Do the brackets, dots, and blank 
spaces, which appear to be placed indis- 
criminately at the beginnings of obviously 
mutilated lines, correspond or not to actual 
differences in the originals? Surely in a 
professedly systematic publication of this 
class the possibility of such questions should 
have been precluded. 

The issue of detailed indices, like that of 
facsimiles, has been deferred ; their absence 
naturally detracts very considerably from 
the immediate value of the work. Print 
and paper are alike excellent ; unfortunately 
this advantage has not been combined with 
that of cheapness. In the latter important 
particular, as in several others, the style of 
the Berlin ‘Griechische Urkunden’ has a 
distinct superiority. 

igh 
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SOPHOCLES AND SHAKESPEARE. 


Ars Tragica Sophoclea cum Shaksperiana 


Comparata. By Lionen Horron-Smira, 
Cambridge, Macmillan & Bowes, 1896. 
6s. net. 


Mr. Horton-Smitn’s Essay which has been 
printed ‘by request’ and published in a 
handsome form, deserves a wider audience 
than is commonly accorded to a Prize 
Exercise. 

In clear and intelligible Latin he has put 
forth a series of observations which he has 
collected and arranged in a lucid order, 
while adding to them valuable reflections of 
his own. It is not his fault if the com- 
parison of Shakespeare with Aeschylus, 
which might have yielded some striking 
results, comes only incidentally into his 
purview. ‘The relation of ancient to modern 
tragedy is a fruitful subject which is by no 
means exhausted. Arising under conditions 
vastly different, in regions and in ages far 
apart, they are found to acknowledge com- 
mon principles and to share a common spirit. 
Elizabethan tragedy shows this fact the more 
remarkably because it is not, like that of 
France and Italy, a direct imitation of the 
Greek. The link of connection, however, is 
perhaps more real externally than Mr. 
Horton-Smith is ready to admit. Shake- 
speare is closer to nature, and closer also to 
national feeling than his predecessors of the 
classical school, but he was content to 
borrow from them, and in following Mar- 
lowe he took over some elements which had 
classical prototypes. Take for example the 
‘Forensic Contest’ which, as our author 
rightly says, has a subordinate place in 
Sophocles,—is there not more of this in 
Richard III. than in Shakespeare’s later 
plays? Have we not also in that earlier 
style of his an alternation of pjow with 
orixouviia resembling the ‘parallel verse’ 
of a Greek play (Rich. III. i. 3. iv. 4)? 
But this external resemblance passes off and 
the essential nearness to nature and to the 
people remains. 

There is at first sight some incongruity 
between the Latin text and notes, and the 
English headings, marginal summary and 
synopsis. Yet on second thoughts it ap- 
pears that the author has used good judg- 
ment here. If he is to have more than a 
scholastic audience, as it is to be hoped he 
will, this inconsistency may contribute not a 
libtle to his success. The Latin dress which 


he wears as a primary condition of his task, 
is, however, in itself an advantage. For it 
gives the opportunity of — 


“‘propri€é communia dicere.” 


So much has been written both on Sophocles 
and Shakespeare, that many of Mr. Horton- 
Smith’s observations if expressed in Eng- 
lish might have appeared common-place. 
But those who peruse his essay, especially 
those to whom the subject is comparatively 
new, will find in it much that is striking 
and suggestive; and it will be unfair to him 
if his ample citation of authorities should 
be allowed to derogate from his originality. 
Much of what has been written on Sophocles 
especially is little read—still less acknow- 
ledged—and it was open to this Essayist 
had he so chosen to pose as the originator 
of many thoughts for which he has quoted 
parallels from previous writers. Paul Stap- 
fer, for example, an acute critic both of 
ancient and modern tragedy, is little known 
in England. 

Perhaps the topics on which Mr. Horton- 
Smith will be found most interesting are (1) 
the ancient chorus, with its effects, and its 
equivalents in the modern drama, (2) the 
contrasts of character, and (3) the use of 
‘tragic irony.’ He has done well to place 
this last phrase between inverted commas. 
For the word irony in its application to the 
drama has undergone a curious change of 
meaning. That half-dissembled consciousness 
of superior knowledge which the Greeks 
understood by the term was attributed 
by learned commentators either to tragic 
Destiny, or to the poet as the interpreter of 
Destiny. But when the spectator is taken 
into the account, as is always necessary for 
the right interpretation of dramatic art, the 
thing meant is found to be more simply the 
pathetic contrast between appearance and 
reality, which the poet emphasizes through 
various modes of expression. As Mr. 
Horton-Smith rightly observes, this motive 
had larger scope in ancient than in modern 
tragedy, because the fable was more familiar 
to the audience. But it appears notwith- 
standing : for example, to revert once more 
to Shakespeare’s earlier style, in Richard I. 
i. sce. 1, lines 116, 117, where Richard 
says of Bolingbroke— 

“Were he my brother, nay my kingdom's hetr, 
As he is but my father’s brother’s son,” 
Ke, ; 
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Or again, in a deeper manner, in Duncan’s 
remark on Cawdor’s treason, and where 
Hamlet says, in lines unfortunately cor- 
rupted, and too often ‘cut’ in the perform- 
ance from the earliest times— 


“So, oft it chances in particular men, 
That for some vicious mole of nature in 
them,” &e. 
FTamlet, i sce. 4, ll. 23-38. 


It is rather surprising that in speaking of 
anachronisms Mr. Horton-Smith should not 
have referred to Hector’s quotation. from 
Aristotle, and I think that something more 
might have been made of the essential 
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analogy in point of dramatic construction 
between plays so widely disparate as the 
Oedipus Tyrannus and Macbeth; also the 
subtle changes of mood in the protagonists 
in Sophocles’ dramas might have been pro- 
fitably compared with the psychological 
evolution of great parts in Shakespeare. 
But this writer has broken ground effec- 
tively, as I have said, in a fruitful subject ; 
and in treating of a theme which is very 
apt to lend itself to fantastic subtleties or 
to the pedantries of ‘science falsely so 
called,’ he has not overstepped the bounds 
of common-sense, 
Lewis CaMPBELL. 





HARTMAN’S ZPISTOLA CRITICA. 


Ejistola Critica ad amicos J. van Leeuwen et 
M. B. da Costa continens annotationes ad 


Odysseam. Scripsit J.J. Harrman. 8vo. 
136, vi. pp. Lugd. Bat. A. W. Sijthoff, 
1896. 3M. 50. 


THE above work is addressed by Prof. 
Hartman to the two well-known Leyden 
editors of Homer on the occasion of the 
appearance of the second and concluding 
volume of their edition of the J/iad (Ed. 2). 
It is presented as a congratulatory tribute 
on the conclusion of their task in accordance 
with a graceful custom in vogue among con- 
tinental scholars, a custom either entirely 
unknown in England or, if recognised at all, 
certainly seldom honoured by observance. 
The scope of the book is indicated by the 
title. It is a series of notes and observations 
on the Odyssey, put together, we are in- 
formed, by the author while reading the 
commentary thereon previously published by 
his two friends. He begins by recognising 
in the most generous terms the merit and 
value of their achievement, and submits his 
own lucubrations to their consideration with 
many professions of modest deference. He 
hopes to find in them judges at once com- 
petent and friendly. He declares that he 
has in the main discussed passages, which 
they themselves have left without annotation. 
Sometimes he has supported conclusions they 
have reached, and occasionally he has 
dissented from their expressed opinions. The 
character and quality of his book may now 
occupy our attention. First of all I will 
refer with all possible brevity toa few of the 


emendations he suggests, which seem inter- 
esting and valuable :— 


y 27 od yap diw | ov oe Oedv déxyntt. To 
avoid the unique double negative he proposes 
7 yap oiw, comparing A. 78 7 yap dopa. 

8 639 ob yap épavro | és IlvAov olyecOar. 
Here H.’s otd€ F’ efavro is evidently a better 
suggestion than L. and C.’s cacophonous ov 
yap épav Tov. 

£245 evOade varerawv Kal of ado aitobu 
pipvev. There is ingenuity and sense in the 
proposed évOade varerdwy 7) © Godot avToOe 
pipvery, ‘either a dweller here or one who 
would be content here to abide,’ ie a 
countryman or analien. Heaptly compares 
wv 136, and would not object to retain oi, but 
considers it unnecessary that Odysseus should 
be definitely referred to. But after all in 
the earliest writing there would be little 
difference between of and o. 

u 330 7 pa Kata oréeos KéxuTo peyad’ nAba 
mwoAAy. L. and C. propose puxdv for the 
unsatisfactory peyad’. H. suggests da oméeos 
pyAwv KéxyuT, Supporting the introduction of 
pyjdov by p 297, 

n ot mpotapobe Oupawv 

Hutovev te Bodv Te GALS KEXUT’. 


k 303 Kal por diow adirod éese. For airod 
he suggests airds ad comitatem benigni dei 
significandam, an improvement certainly, but 
dvcw is open to no less serious objection 
than airod itself, neither is é« yaiys épvcas at 
the beginning of the line easily to be recon- 
ciled with the preceding rH, rode dappaxov 
écOdov €xwv (287). The whole line is almost 
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certainly an interpolation and may be re- 
moved without loss. 
wT) Kad vt Ke kal tiv Kia Bade is a bold 
alteration of kai vd Ke tiv ev dxa Bare to 
supply a subject to Bade. He compares L. 
and C.’s emendation of y 456, rat 8& pia’ 
expopeov, Tiecay 5é Ovpafe, where a missing 
object, as here a subject, is neatly supplied. 
aw 181 ddXotds pou, Eciv’, efavns veov He 
aapobev. That this, the traditional and 
current reading, is unsound seems hardly 
doubtful. Still the solution proposed by our 
author, véov 70€ répouev, modo et antea, is not 
very attractive ; indeed véov could very well 
dispense with the addition 7d wdpoev 
altogether. Perhaps 7¢ rep éooi or 7é Tep 
non is nearer the mark. 

a 349 és 8 épéras adiqas dyetpowar. For 
adujas he would write émirydés from A 142. 
He accounts for the intrusion of dAujas very 
ingeniously as a necessary metrical expansion 
of aXus, a gloss on ézurydes. 

p 515 tpeis yap dy pw vixtas éxov, tpia 3 
near épvéa. Here there is a fair, even a 
strong probability that his éyo is right and 
éxov a mere corruption of the text. The 
superiority of ¢ys is undeniable. 

v 106 &@ dpa of ptAau Hato open Aad. 
Here he objects to the utter inappropriate- 
ness of jato (ciaro), proposing jaav, which 
may indeed, for an obvious reason (v. Class. 
Rev. Febr. 1897), have been changed. The 
addition of eg, or as he prefers to write it 
Feé, is certainly ingenious and _ probably 
correct. He would read &@ dpa FeE pirat 
yoov moe Aa@v. Perhaps Ff’ é& (Fou @é) 
would be preferable. A good deal might be 
said in favour of maintaining the pronoun 
here. The digamma in é€ is by no mens 
beyond question. 

¢@ 305. For ai xe 76 rofov he proposes the 
simple and convincing ai Ke od T0€ov. 

x 184 odkos eipd yépov. He suspects, not 
unreasonably, the genuineness of yépov and 
proposes to substitute dépov, a change worth 
consideration. 


52 drXX’ exe’, odpa ochadw cidpootvys 
exuBiy 
dpporepwv hirov 7Top. 


Here instead of Bekker’s ériPyy, which L. 
and C. have adopted, he proposes to read 
eriBjow, ‘ut utriusque vestrum mentem ad 
laetitiam adducam.’ The MSS. have émfijror, 
an intolerable form for émiPjerov, which 
however generally maintains its ground in 
the texts accompanied by Nauck’s correction, 
ogo. Icannot but think that Hartman’s 
Suggestion is in every way preferable to 
NO. XCIV, VOL. XI. 


anything yet offered. eémiPjrov is clearly due 
to the ancient critics, who believed that 
odow was the nominative, cf. Il. 99 (Class. 
Rev. Oct. 1896). 

wo 348 réov dé wort oft | citey. He disposes 
satisfactorily of L. and C.’s defence of «ite 
and restores eiAxey from A 239 «iAK’ ext of 
peas. 

Let us now turn our survey from the posi- 
tive to the negative, from the constructive 
to the destructive criticism, wherewith he 
condemns emendations which have been 
made without sufficient warrant by other 
scholars. Here also we find matter of in- 
terest. In 8 77 Lam glad to see that he 
prefers the vulgate, dwautifovres, éws, bad as 
it is, to L. and C.’s dzatrifov@’, jos, because 
he objects to Telemachus contemplating a 
prospective pilgrimage in company with his 
mother asking for restitution, a picture truly 
ultra-Euripidean in its pathos, 

¢€ 257. Here Herwerden’s éru dyéuev is 
censured, though its ingenuity is justly 
praised ; for, he urges, it is immaterial to 
Odysseus whether he finds the guests still 
present or not. If anything, he would 
probably prefer that they should be gone. 
He is sure to see them there later on, and it 


would be time enough to make their 
acquaintance then (eidyoerar, cognitos 
habebit). 


6 208. L. and C. have managed to eliminate 
av from this line by reading :— 


7 / ANY , / / 
Eclvos yap pou Ode" Tis Kev hiA€ovTL paxolrTo ; 


which. is supposed to scan. Hartman con- 
siders the passage a bundle of incongruities, 
and so regards verbal alteration as wasted 
labour. However, as this is a view pre- 
sumably not held by L. and C., there can be 
no harm in suggesting a more metrical 
line :— 


a 9 , y A 
écivos yap por 00’ eat Tis ap Ke diredvTe 
[LaXOLTO ; 


p 27. He defends the vulgate 7) adds 7 ext 
ys against Fick’s 7 yaiys. 


& 122. & yépov, ov 71s Ketvoy avip ddadnpeEvos 
éehOav 
ayye\Xov treioee yuvatka TE Kat ptAov 
oe 
vLOV. 


He rejects L. and C.’s «i ris for ov rus, Which 
would convert the sentence into a wish, and 
proposes himself ov xev xeivov. Perhaps ov 
tis Kev Tov dvyjp would account more easily for 
the vulgate. 

K 
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€ 287. L. and C.’s GAN ore dy pou érumdo- 
pevov étos dydoov 7AGe is certainly not a 
desirable transposition. Ordo vix Homericus 
videtur, says Hartman, 

€ 495. This line, assailed by Aristarchus, 
Cobet and others, he defends vigorously. 
He denies that Aiyv yap (496) can properly 
begin a speech without a vocative preceding 
as at «190. Similarly he demurs at 381-2 
to beginning a speech with add’ dye, as 
Friedliinder’s removal of 381-2 would 
necessitate. 

az 423. He condemns L. and C.’s édAoda- 
wotot for dAAyAow1, and most readers will 
agree with him. 

On the other hand he freely bestows 
approval on conjectures which he considers 
meritorious, as Cobet’s euuyve 6 733, Nauck’s 
et rocé aot kK 66, Naber’s éfvoav x 393 with 
removal of 394, Herwerden’s évjxe o 198 for 
eVTEL. 

w 198. He accepts with both hands, 
ambabus manibus, éyédpova IInveAdzrevav from 
Bothe and Bekker, and rightly scouts the 
idea of the gods composing a poem for man- 
kind as a reward to Penelope for good 
conduct, as the vulgate would have us 
believe. 

Perhaps it is in the rejection of supposed 
interpolations or corruptions that most 
difficulty will be felt in accepting Prof. 
Hartman’s views ; yet even when he fails to 
convince, as is often the case, the line of 
argument he pursues is generally deserving 
of careful consideration. 

He condemns 6 739-41, 4 274-5, o 299-300, 
373, p 533, passages where it is difficult to 
refuse assent to his criticism. He is less 
successful, I think, in attacking a 205, 6 684, 
where the knot should be untied, not 
cut. 

0 227 ddvews UvAtouor péy’ eLoxa Sépara 
VOLWV. 

He is mistaken in supposing péy’ efoxa 
open to objection (ineptum). Not only is 
the use of péya with adjectives, positive, 
comparative, and superlative, quite Homeric, 
but this identical combination is to be found 
B 480, ¢ 266, surely a sufficient warrant. 
Again to adopt per’, a variant of péy’, because 
it spoils the line, is really too cruel by half. 
Why not read by a slight change adve’ ev 
IIvAto1ot? ~The application of adveus to a 
house may be found a 232, 393, p 420. 
Still it is so much more frequently applied 
to a person, that the appearance of the nom. 
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here, though entailing the loss of év, is not 
surprising. 

v 42 dpipova d oixor axourww—evpoum. He 
suspects dpipova, desiderating dmnpmova or the 
like. But the epithet is not necessarily a 
part of the predication, which is complete 
without it. 

7 45. He naturally asks what is the force 
of épeOi~w here. That Odysseus should wish 
to ‘provoke’ his wife and servants is little 
less than an absurdity. Perhaps the true 
reading was d\eyvvo, or nearer to the tradition 
dXreyi~w. The latter may have been altered 
from the idea that the genitive should follow, 
as is usual. 

Reasonable exception is also taken to the 
following : 7 68 daitds “Ovnco, v 304 Ovpd, 
260 dravras. 291 Kat pyows. x 380 is re- 
jected as spurious, because the safety of the - 
individuals is already assured. In x 499 
Kal Kvveov ayarafopevo. L. and C. read kat 
kuveov fF? dayamwatopevor. Hartman objects 
to the pronoun coming in at all. The real 
objection is to its position. We might read 
kat Fe kvveov Which can be scanned with a 
synizesis of -eor. 

W175 ovre Aityv ayapo is deservedly mis- 
doubted. Quomodo et quo sensu annectatur 
praecedentibus pervelim me doceatis, he says, 
and will probably appeal in vain. Meanwhile 
éAAa may be suggested for ovre as a slight 
improvement, ‘ But I marvel much,’ ‘ greatly 
do I wonder,’ cf. ¢ 168. 

Many of the objections however seem 
scarcely tenable. In p 52 repaopuevos may 
fairly be defended in spite of the discomfort 
suffered from the bonds. It is scarcely 
credible that any interpolator meant it to be 
equivalent to yatpwy ‘with impunity.’ It is 
far simpler and indeed quite satisfactory to 
understand that Odyssey snatches a joy even 
at the cost of some corporal pain. In a 244 
it is surely hypercritical to object to the 
suitors being called i@Omo, to say nothing 
of the fact that the epithet is applied more 
than half a dozen times to women, Penelope, 
&e. v14 and x7 are also instances in which 
one can hardly subscribe to the opinions 
expressed. Still upon the whole we have here 
a body of criticism by no means unworthy 
of the famous Leyden University, and as 
productions of this kind and quality are rare 
in England, I need make no apology for 
calling attention even at some length to 
Professor Hartman’s meritorious work. 

T. L. AGAR. 
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ARC. Fiske BrOr O:G"¥; 


HITZIG AND BLUEMNER’S EDITION 
OF PAUSANIAS. 


Pausaniae Graeciae Descriptio, edidit, Graeca 
emendavit, apparatum criticum adjecit 
Hermannus Hitzig, commentarium Ger- 
manice scriptum cum tabulis topographi- 
cis et numismaticis addiderunt HERMAN- 
nus Hirzic et Huco Bivuemner.  Vol- 
uminis prioris pars prior. Liber primus ; 
Attica. Berolini, 1896, apud 8. Calvary & 
Co. 18 Mk. 


A NEw critical and exegetical edition of 
Pausanias has long been among the chief 
desiderata in an archaeological library. 
Though the ‘EdAddos zepujyyois—a title, by 
the way, which is conspicuously absent from 
the new edition—is perhaps more often 
quoted and referred to by archaeologists 
than any other classical work, there has 
been no annotated edition since that of 
Siebelis, in 1822-28; while the critical 
edition of Schubart and Walz (1838-9) 
hardly fulfills modern requirements. More 
than one attempt is being made to meet the 
need ; the first to appear is the edition now 
before us, which, however, at present con- 
tains only the first book, the more important 
parts of which are also included in Mrs. 
Verrall and Miss Harrison’s Mythology and 
Monuments of Ancient Athens. 

The apparatus criticus is about twice as 
extensive as that in Schubart and Walz. 
The additional matter is partly due to a 
new collation of the more important MSS., 
especially those in Paris, which had only 
been consulted occasionally or at second 
hand by the earlier editors ; partly to the 
mass of conjectural emendations that have 
been made since 1838. The text, however, 
is but little altered; hardly any conjectures 
have been admitted into it, though so many 
are recorded, and though the editor acknow- 
ledges the state of the tradition to be such 
that there is ample scope both for choice 
between recorded readings and for guesses at 
their original. The additions to the appar- 
atus are mainly valuable for the help they 
give in estimating the value of the various 
MSS. and their relation to one another: in 
many difficult places one would have been 
glad to have had a more definite statement 
of opinion from an editor who has made so 
careful a study of his author’s peculiarities ; 
for, in the case of Pausanias, it is peculiarly 


necessary to have a minute acquaintance 
with the author’s language and mannerisms 
in order to choose between different readings 
and conjectures, 

In the commentary also the tendency is 
on the whole conservative, as is fitting in a 
work dedicated to Ernst Curtius. Yet the 
newest theories appear to be all stated with 
clearness and impartiality, even when the 
editors do not adopt them, or express their 
dissent from then. Indeed, the fulness 
with which all suggestions are enumerated 
perhaps amounts to a fault: any sugges- 
tion by an authority like Dorpfeld or Lolling 
is worth recording, because it is based on 
thorough knowledge of the sites, and may 
be suggestive even if afterwards withdrawn 
by its author ; but there are many guesses 
by less competent writers of which it is 
difficult to see the use. In most cases of 
difficulty—and they abound in this book— 
the editors content themselves with an 
enumeration of the various views that have 
been proposed ; and such an enumeration is 
most bewildering without a summary and 
expression of opinion to conclude it, especi- 
ally when authorities of very different 
weight are quoted side by side. Judging 
by this commentary alone, one would again 
and again be disposed to despair.of any con- 
clusion, with a ‘who shall decide when 
doctors disagree?’ Only occasionally the 
editors venture on a decided opinion ; thus 
they express their scepticism as to the 
placing of the Enneacrunus south-west of the 
Aveopagus, an opinion of which Dorpfeld is 
now the chief advocate. Yet in dealing 
with the whole Enneacrunus episode, of 
which this is the crucial point, they content 
themselves with mentioning the various 
theories that have been held. In so com- 
plicated a matter, an editor is justified in 
reserving his judgment; but one may 
expect from him at least a judicial summing 
up, if not a definite verdict. Here we are 
left to unravel the evidence and the speeches 
of the various counsel for ourselves. We 
should have been very glad to hear how an 
editor familiar with the idiosyncrasies of 
Pausanias would explain this curious devia- 
tion from the natural order of description. 
Again, of the plans at the end of the, book, 
no less than five are restorations of the 
Agora, to show the route of Pausanias ; 
these restorations, being by different autho- 
rities, differ very widely from one another, 
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yet there is no special comment on them 
and no criticism; nor do the editors venture 
on any restoration or route of their own. 
The result is more confusing than if there 
were no plans at all. It may be said that 
it is not the duty of an editor of Pausanias 
to write a treatise on the topography of 
Athens ; but unless he has a clear notion of 
the topography in his mind, his notes can 
hardly fail to be confusing; and that is 
just what has happened in the present 
instance. 

It follows from what has already been 
said that there is but little scope for criti- 
cism of details, The compilation is evidently 
so careful and thorough as not to leave any 
serious gaps. The text, as we have seen, 
has little that is new; but a few changes 
are worth noticing. In 19, 1 Dindorf’s 
emendation zapyye Tov dpodoy is certainly 
right, in view of Pollux, x. 170, showing 
that dpodos means rush thatching ; but why 
is the order changed to roy dpodoverapyye? 
All the MSS. have zapyv tov opopov. In 
29, 2 the ‘ Epics of Sappho’ rightly disap- 
pear ; there can be no doubt, on referring to 
villi. 35, 8, that Pausanias wrote Ilau¢dw. But 
in 29, 7 the repetition of éra@yocav and the 
full stop are quite needless ‘ trav éx’ “Odvrfov 
eOovrwy ot Soxysotator... ., eradyoay dé kal 
ot TeAeVoavTEs ToAEuoDVTEs Kacoavopov k.T.Ar.’ 
is a perfectly clear construction. Another 
passage, which has long been a difficulty, 
has met at last with a successful remedy by 
the insertion of ddov— TH bé eyonelan Sey 
amo SKlpwvos Kat és TOOE G0oV =Kipw, nvika 
Meyapetow é<rodendpya, ... exroince. ‘The 
MSS. give the form Sxipavyv, of which the 
origin is obvious ; and many previous editors 
have been misled by it, or have suspected 
a lacuna or a serious error. 

To pass to the commentary, it surely 
shows a curious ignorance of modern research 
to pass over Avxcos and Avxetoy with the 
explanation that Lykos means light-bringer, 
and that the Greek connexion with Avxos, 
wolf, is a mere error; it seems strange 
perversity in a case like this, when Aegeus 
appears in the next sentence, and is simply 
dismissed as ‘darkness or winter.’ Indeed, 
mythological matters are very generally 
neglected or treated from an antiquated 
standpoint. Even so interesting a question 
as the Buphonia 28, 11, receives no discus- 
sion whatever. The subject of the Pana- 
thenaic ship is always a most confusing one, 
and little is here found to remedy the con- 
fusion, which arises in great part from an 
application to the festival in earlier times 
of a particular and probably novel invention 
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of Herodes Atticus, described by Philo- 
stratus (Vit. Soph. ii. 1, 5). He made an 
elaborate structure resembling a ship, and 
drawn by hidden machinery, to take the 
place of the earlier car, on which was 
erected the pole carrying the peplos which 
suggested the comparison of a sail. This 
machine of Herodes may not have been set up 
in Athens until after Pausanias’ visit ; he 
inserts it at the very end of his description 
of the sights in the city of Athens ; and it 
may well have been left at first near the 
Areopagus, and later transferred to the 
place near the Pythion where Philostratus 
saw it, and where it would be near to the 
monument of Herodes; it was probably 
taken round the city with the procession 
every four years. If Pausanias and Philo- 
stratus are both right, the only alternative 
is to suppose that the Pythion here means 
the cave of Apollo, which is usually known 
as the sanctuary of Apollo izaxpaios. This 
expedient is adopted by the editors, though 
they reject elsewhere Dorpfeld’s theory that 
Thucydides refers to this-Pythion in the 
famous passage 1. 15. The editors have no 
hesitation in saying that Thucydides must 
refer here to the great Pythion near the 
Ilissus—or Ilisus as it is now written—and 
there is no other satisfactory evidence for a 
confusion. 

The fulness of this edition in reference 
to all that has been published, especially in 
Germany, will make it a most valuable 
acquisition to all students of the topography 
of Athens; and if we do not always find in 
it much help towards the solution of our 
difficulties, we at least find an abundant 
record of the way in which they have 
hitherto been dealt with. It is but a tribute 
to the competence of the editors, to say 
that we should like to know their own 
opinion as to many questions on which they 
only tell us the theories of their prede- 
cessors. 

ERNEST GARDNER. 


BORNECQUE’S EDITION OF CICERO 
DE SIGNIS. 


M. Tullii Ciceronis Oratio in Verrem de 
Signis, publiée avec une Introduction et un 
Commentaire explicati~?, Par Henri Bor- 
NECQUE. Paris, 1896. Price lf. 50c. 


Tuts is a charming little edition, printed in 
good type on good paper, with convenient 
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footnotes on points of grammar or history 
and an excellent introduction, all for the 
modest sum of ls. 3d. A scholarly analysis 
of the speech and discussion of its cireum- 
stances and political significance are followed 
by some excellent sections on Roman criti- 
cism and appreciation, on the works of art 
mentioned in the speech, on Verres as 
connoisseur and collector, and on Cicero as 
art-critic. That in an introduction of 
44 pages te a school-book, 30 should 
be devoted to the discussion of artistic 
matter, shews how surely in France, as in 
Germany, archaeology is gaining: ground as 
a school subject. 

It may be questioned, however, whether 
in writing for young students M. Bornecque 
is wise in bringing forward certain recent, 
entirely unproved identifications of ancient 
statues. It seems out of place in a book of 
this kind to state, even on the high author- 
ity of Furtwiingler, that so unattractive an 
object as a certain, now heaéless, herm once 
had a head displaying the features of the 
Myronian Apollo, or to mention the Albani 
bust as the copy of the Sappho of Seilanion. 
Although the latter identification receives 
apparently M. Collignon’s ‘full approval 
(Hist. de la Sculpt. Grecque, ii. p. 345) it 
rests on a misunderstanding of the evolu- 
tion of the type represented by the bust (see 
Furtwingler, Masterpieces of Gir. Sc. p. 66 Hf. 
where the head is more correctly inter- 
preted as an Aphrodite). On the other 
hand it is surprising that M. Bornecque in 
discussing the simulacrum Aristaec of § 128, 
omits to connect the type of Aristaios with 
the beautiful bronze statuette in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale (Babelon et Blanchet, Cat. 
des Bronzes Antiques. dela Bibl. Nat. p. 264, 
No. 623; Furtwiingler, Meisterwerke d. Gr. 
Pl. p. 490, Pl. XX XVIII. = Engl. ed. p. 276, 
Fig. 116; cf. E. Michon in Monuments et 
Mémoires, fond. Piot. vol. iii. p. 64). 

The foot-notes are fully adequate to the 
purpose of the book: we get more grammar 
than in the small school edition of Thomas 
(Paris, 1886), and besides much that is due 
to his own research the author gives us the 
best out of Thomas’ larger edition. In two 
or three small points, however, the earlier 
editor is followed to disadvantage. The 
statement on p. 49, note 1, that in the 
phrase... Thespiadas quae ad aedem Felicitatis 
sunt of § 4, ad is equivalent to in (‘dans’) 
re-opens a vexed question. These ‘Thes- 
piades,’ which are usually assigned to Praxi- 
teles, are mentioned in identical phrase 
by Pliny W.H. xxxvi., 39 (Thespiades ad 
aedem Felicitatis). The Praxitelean statues 
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mentioned in xxxiv., 69 as being ante aedem 
Felicitatis throw no further light on the 
subject; for these works were of bronze 
while the Thespiades were of marble ; 
attempts at identification are futile since the 
Romans, precisely like the moderns, con- 
stantly brought together into one place 
several works by the same artist. At the 
same time it would appear that ad in the 
Plinian passage first quoted is practically 
equivalent to ante ; Pliny seems careful to 
use iz when he means inside, ante when he 
means exactly in front, while ad he uses 
more loosely when he mereiy means outside 
the temple, z.e. within its precinct in some 
adjacent space or portico (cf. ad aedem 
Fortunae Huiusce Diei in N.H. xxxiv., 54), 
Of the four Ciceronian instances, quoted by 
Thomas, by Bornecque and by Bornecque’s 
chief grammatical authority Riemann, three 
need mean no more than is implied by our 
English ‘at’; the place where without 
necessary implication of ‘inside’; they 
oceur with the word villa (Ver. iv. § 36 ; 
pro Rose. Amer. § 44; pro M. Tullio, § 20); 
the fourth instance utinam ad Opis imaneret ! 
(Phil. i., 7) comes nearer to requiring the 
absolute sense of éz. Still another ambiguous 
example is the ad aedem Honoris et Virtutis 
of Verr. iv.$ 121. The point has already 
been touched upon by Mr. J. 8. Reid in his 
notice (Class. fev. ii, 1888, p. 210b) of 
Thomas’ larger edition of the same speech ; 
it would be a real boon to students of 
archaeology, if some philologist would defin- 
itely clear it up.) On p. 53n. 11 it is 
repeated from Thomas that the word ereptio 
in § 10 is in all Latin only to be found in this 
passage. What about the in animae erep- 
tione of Tertullian?’—a phrase, by the way 
which Lewis and Short erroneously quote as 
from the de Spectaculis ; it occurs in the 
de Idolatria 2.—One might perhaps expect 
a note on the fingere e cera of § 30. Still 
all these are trivial points in a school 
edition which should be welcomed as a 
delightful guide to a Ciceronian speech which 
owing to its humour, to its gaiety, to the 
concreteness of the matter touched upon is 
exceedingly attractive to young students. 


EuGENIE SELLERs, 
MounIcH. 


1 An attempt to answer this question is made on 
page 111 of this number.—G. E. M. 


SCHNEIDER’S DAS ALTE ROM. 


Das Alte Rom. Entwickelung seines Grun- 
drisses u. Geschichte seiner Bauten auf 
12 Karten u. 14 Tafeln dargestellt mit 
e. Plane d. heutigen Stadt sowie e. stadt- 
geschichtlichen Einleitung, herausgegeben 
von ArTHuR ScHNEIDER. Folio, Pp. xii., 
14 Plates with over 2600 Illustrations, 
12 Maps on tracing paper and 1 Map 
on card. Leipzig: Teubner, 1896. 16 
Mk. 


Tis is a work which only needs to be used 
to become indispensable to all who have an 
interest in the topography of Rome. It is 
an adequate pictorial summary of nearly all 
that is known of the ancient city, compressed 
into the smallest possible limits. 

The most original feature in the book is a 
series of maps on tracing paper. By insert- 
ing the accompanying plan of modern Rome 
beneath one of these the ruins of any of 
twelve selected periods are shown distinctly 
in their correct position. Besides this the 
paper is transparent enough to allow two or 
three maps to be taken together, thus 
showing the change from one period to 
another. ‘The periods chosen start with the 
Roma Quadrata of prehistoric times and end 
with the third and fourth centuries A.D. 

The plates also deserve much praise. They 
are large enough to allow an average of 
over 20 illustrations to the page and not only 
give photographs of the existing remains, 
with detailed ground plans, but add illustra- 
tons from sculptures, coins, old sketch books 
and reconstructions by good authorities. 
The resources of a large library and a fine 
collection of photographs are thus placed at 
the service of all who can afford the modest 
sum of sixteen shillings. Asa rule the re- 
productions of the photographs, the weak 
point in most books of the kind, are dis- 
tinctly good and the plans and restorations 
are on a sufliciently large scale to be clear, 
a yvare merit. A happy idea of the editor’s 
has been to insert near some of the ancient 
plans sections from modern maps of Ber- 
lin, Vienna, Leipzig or Munich of the same 
size, to give those familiar with these towns 
a conception of the comparative size of public 
places at Rome. ‘Tvrafalgar Square and its 
surroundings compared with the Forum, 
Olympia with the Colisseum would be English 
equivalents. 

The only criticism that suggests itself is 
that in some of the plates illustrations which 
have but little to do with Rome are intro- 
duced, This is especially the case with the 
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Etruscan and Alban antiquities of the earlier 
plates, and the Pompeian houses of the latter. 
These additions however serve the purpose 
of putting the Roman remains in a better 
historical perspective and ag such justify 
their presence from a practical teacher’s 
point of view. 

As an aid to teaching, the Atlas suffers 
from its size of page. It would be difficult 
to show most of the illustrations to more 
than one student at a time and it is too 
large to be handed round. 

Its value would be much increased by an 
index, for it requires a certain familiarity 
with the dates and correct names of the 
buildings to discover them easily. 

Doctor Schneider’s introduction is a general 
sketch of the changes in the outward appear- 
ance of Rome. He gives no detailed descrip- 
tion of the illustrations, but leaves readers 
to consult standard works, with titles and 
references to the source of the illustration 
to guide them. 

His intention is to provide material for 
first hand study, to supplement and not to 
supplant the works of Lanciani, Hulsen and 
others. With his aid Murray and Baedeker 
can be read with interest at home and perhaps 
even used for class teaching. 

Finally, we have nothing but praise for 
the ingenuity and industry shown in the 
accumulation and selection of illustrations 
and trust that the work will be soon on 
the table of every school and college 
library. 

W. C. F. ANDERSON. 


MARRIOTT ON THE MASONS’ 
MARKS IN POMPEI 


Facts about Pompei; Its Masons’ Marks, 
Town Walls, Houses and Portraits ; with 
a complete list of the Masons’ Marks 
cut in the stones, by H. P. Frrz-Grraup 


Marriott, 4to. Pp. 89, with 11 Plates, 
1 Plan and 6 illustrations. London: 
Hazell, Watson and Viney. No date 
(1895 4). 


In this sumptuously printed work we have 
a curious medley of descriptions, impressions 
and original observations. The author is 
not a professed archaeologist but he has 
diligently collected the Masons’ Marks 
throughout the town. They fill twelve pages 
(pp. 63 to 85 with alternate blank leaves) 
of his monograph, and are accompanied 
by notes of the locality. Myr. Fitzgerald 
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Marriott has, perhaps wisely, abstained from 
either criticising, classifying or giving refer- 
ences to them, so that they remain as raw 
materials for future work. A detailed list 
of the towers in the walls is also given with 
a sketch showing the structure of one of 
them, but not much new information. The 
rest of the work is occupied with an abstract 
of Mauw’s work on the ‘Four styles of Mural 
Decoration,’ and notes on lately discovered 
houses. This part is intended to supple- 
ment the old guide-books and is of interest 
in many ways. The account of the ‘cliff- 
houses’ will be useful to those who have 
not had the opportunity of visiting them. 
The remainder of the monograph is of no 
special value except to the tourist. The 
plates are photo-lithographic and for the 
most part have been printed so heavily that 
all gradations in tone are blocked up. Five 
of them are originals, the rest reproductions 
of well-known photographs, including the 
Hermes from Herculaneum. 

The book has, we suspect, been published 
by subscription and probably its defects are 
due to the desire to please a mixed circle of 
friends. It seems a pity that the author’s 
advisers were not more discreet. He has 
done good work in the matter of direct, 
original observation but as yet does not ap- 
pear to have reached results sufficient to 
justify such an ambitious publication. One 
may expect better work from him in the 
future. 

W. C. F. ANDERSON. 


GASTON BOISSIER’S PAPRIQUE 
ROMAINE. 


Gaston Borsster. JL’ Afrique Romaine ; 
Promenades archéologiques en Algerie et 


en Tunisie. 12mo. Pp. 325, with 4 
Plans. Paris: Hachette, 1895. 3 fr. 
50 ¢. 


THE interest in M. Boissier’s latest work is 
somewhat different from that in his familiar 
musings on classic sites in Italy. His theme 
is not so hackneyed, and the monuments and 
ruins he saw are scarcely known to the 
world at large. Yet he has no Horace and 
Virgil to read by the way and inspire his 
meditations. He even dismisses the thought 
of giving more than a hint of the manner in 
which Virgil composed the fourth Aeneid. 
He prefers to seek inspiration from patriotic 
visions of the future, and throughout 
seeks parallels in the history of French 


conquest for the incidents of the Roman 
campaigns. The triumph of Rome and the 
prosperity of the Province under the Em- 
perors are to him but a forecast of what 
may be achieved by enlightened French 
Government. 

The book begins with an examination of 
the various races that inhabit Algeria and 
Tunis. The author holds that the Berber 
race, which he takes to include both the dark 
and fair types, is truly indigenous, descended 
from the aborigines of pre-historic 
times. Though conquered and civilised 
by Carthaginian, Roman, Byzantine and 
Arab they have retained their language and 
now remain much as they were when the 
Roman first entered the country. This is 
the keynote of the work, which ends as it 
begins with a reference to the mission of 
France to bring the Berbers back once more 
to civilisation. A sketch of the successive 
conquests of North Africa is given, followed 
by an account of the Roman methods of ad- 
ministration and of the remains of Roman 
villasand towns, An interesting description 
of the excavations at Timgad serves as an 
object lesson to show the far reaching results 
of Roman rule. This is further illustrated 
by a study and appreciation of Apuleius and 
Dracontius. Then the book closes with an 
investigation of the reason why the Roman 
spirit was never thoroughly assimilated ; 
the explanation being the continuity of the 
Berber nationality, which remained and 
still remains unchanged. 

To those who have learned to know M. 
Boissier from his earlier works there is no 
need to recommend his last. They will find 
in it that his style has lost nothing of its 
simple elegance, and that his many sided 
genial scholarship can make even the dry 
details of archaeological and anthropological 
research interesting. 

W. C. F. ANDERSON. 


TRANSLATION OF GASTON BOIS- 
SIER’S NOUVELLES PROMENADES. 


The Country of Horace and Virgil. By 
Gaston boissier, Translated by D, Have- 
Lock Fisner. Pp. xi. + 346, with Maps 
and Plans. 8vo. London: Fisher Unwin, 
1896. 7s. 6d. 


THe Nouvelles promenades archéologiques, 
Horace et Virgile, has reached a_ third 
edition. It is a causerie, a delightful series 
of reflections and impressions recorded after 
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a visit to Rome. M. Boissier visits the site 
of Horace’s farm, Horace in hand, and 
meditates on Maecenas and his circle, life 
in Rome and the character of the poet. 
He explores the tombs at Corneto, moralises 
on malaria and its effects and attempts to give 
an estimate of the Etruscan view of life as 
shown by the wall-paintings and furniture of 
the sepulchral chambers. An excursion 10 
Trapani, Eryx, and Segesta suggests a dis- 
cussion of the fifth book of the Aeneid, the 
worship of Venus, Theocritus, Bucolic poetry 
&e. A walk from Ostia to Pratica 
(Lavinium). and a ramble in search of 
Laurentum naturally lead to an apprecia- 
tion of the last six books of the Aeneid. 
Surely nothing can be worse chosen than 
the English title. It emphasises the least 
important part of the book, the topogra- 
phical ; and is inadequate, for at least three 
fourths of the matter have nothing to do 
with the country. 

The title page is misleading in another 
respect. It says ‘with maps and plans’ 
bnt there are only two maps and no plans. 
As for the translation the best that can be 
said is that it is readable but shockingly in- 
accurate, Hither the translator knows no 
Latin, and no Greek, or else he never corrects 
proofs and allows full play to the conjec- 
tural emendations of the British printer. 
The misprints are so frequent and appalling 
that we should recommend the publisher to 
issue a list of errata with all copies, or else, 
for his own credit, to recall the edition. 

The following examples will suflice; 
Plancus becomes Plaucus (pp. 21, 23), or 
Planeus (p. 56), Marcellus masquerades as 
Marullus (p. 51, twice); we have Thassus 
( = Thapsus (p. 210), Maegara ( = Megara 
p. 210), Lucian ( = Lucan, p. 166), Gaulon 
and Squalan (= Caulon and Scylaceum 
p. 202), Juno Sacinia ( = Lacinia p. 202), 
Pythagorus (p. 202), Xanthe (= Xanthus, p. 
90), Albanian (=Albunean, p. 333), Pachi- 
num (= Pachynum, p. 212), Marsci (= Marsi 
p. 244), Lucretalis (= Lucretilis, p. 4), Cumea 
( = Cumae, p. 146). Besides these we find 
a large number of bastard forms, such as 
Aulu-Gelle, Denys of Halicarnassus, Pollion, 
Eolo-Dorian, Segestes, Selinonte, Pessi- 
nonte, Valerino Maximus. Even modern 
names are incorrect; ‘Vulei’ for Vulci 
occurs three times (pp. 70, 90, 105), Coere 
for Caere also three times (pp. 91, 109, 111), 
we have too ‘Scalager’ (p. 209), Pentinger 
( = Peutinger, p. 4). Sometimes there are 
misprints in the English, e.g. ‘orational’ 
( = national, p. 151), ‘mused’ ( = nursed, 
p. 175), everywhere there is a mixture of 
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modern Italian place-names with classical, 
e.g. Baia, Grecia Magna, occasionally there 
are downright mistakes, as 514 B,c. (p. 144) 
for A.U.C. and there are numerous misprints 
in the Latin quotations. Taken altogether 
it would be difficult to find a more un- 
scholarly or ‘corrupt’ text. We are 
heartily sorry for M. Boissier. 


W. C. F. ANDERSON. 


TORR’S MYCENAE AND MEMPHIS. 


In the vain hope of avoiding controversy 
of this kind, I gave Mr. Torr the oppor- 
tunity of seeing my review of his book in 
proof. After receiving a lengthy rejoinder, 
and working over the whole ground again, 
T altered or omitted everything of which I 
felt that he had reasonable ground to com- 
plain. But Mr. Torr has since commented 
upon other passages also in my review ; and 
by sentences selected from the review itself 
and from articles cited therein has attempted 
to make me saya number of very foolish 
things. Most of them I did not in effect 
say: the remainder I am prepared to stand 
by until he has refuted them. 

I have however to apologise for two 
wrong references which Mr. Torr has cor- 
rected ; and for two other misprints which 
he has set down to me as archaeological 
blunders. 

His method of refutation may be estimated 
from a few examples in which my reply can 
be brief. 

On the Tellel-Amarna question, he re- 
peats his former representation of the 
evidence, omitting, as before, the vital fact 
that :the Aegean potsherds were found, not 
separately, but throughout a very large mass 
of XVIIIth Dynasty potsherds, in such a 
way that subsequent admixture is out of 
the question. This fact disposes of both 
the questions which he propounds. The 
Aegean pottery is of X VIIIth Dynasty date, 
because it cannot have been put where it 
was found at any subsequent date. 

On the Kahun question, Mr. Torr quotes 
only half of Prof. Petrie’s statement, and 
then accuses me of misrepresenting him. 
The passage to which I referred is quoted in 
Mr. Torr’s own review of Prof. Petrie’s 
book. Prof. Petrie’s ‘internal evidence 
contradicting a late date’ is as follows, 
in the passage to which I referred:— 

‘None were finer or thinner than [the fragments 
published Z/lahun, Pl. i. 12, 14: J. H. S. xi. PL. xiv. 
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5]. Now these belong to aclass of vessel which is 
wholly unknown to myself or to other students to 
whom I have referred, as ever having been found in 
historic pottery. The mouthis a simple hole without 
a lip, like a hole cut in a gourd.’ 


This is the form which Mr. Torr cannot 
distinguish from the Greek sfamnos which 
has a distinct neck. 

Throughout these paragraphs Mr. Torr 
has confused my summary of Prof. Petrie’s 
argument with my own independent obser- 
vations. I only quoted Prof. Petrie’s 
authority for statements which he has made. 

On the Cretan origin of the pottery in 
question, Mr. Torr ingeniously rearranges 
his quotation. The sentences, from ‘The 
general character .. .’ onwards, begin a 
fresh paragraph in my paper, and summarise 
three pages of evidence, of which the 
sentences immediately preceding are one 
subsidiary item. 

His extract from my p. 356, still less 
represents my statement. I italicise the 
- words which have been omitted :— 


‘The correspondence between Prof. Petrie’s litho- 
graphs and my own may not be very striking, but J 
was fortunately able to travel direct from Herdklio 
to London, and so to see the two series of fragments 
within the same ten days, and I can only repeat that 
the two wares are almost identical.’ 


In the next paragraph Mr. Torr confronts 
me with-Mr. Evans’ account of the Dibaki 
find. His statement that Mr. Evans’ book 
has no appendix is a verbal quibble. The 
book consists of a paper reprinted from the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, to which is 
appended the short paper which I cited. I 
cited it not ‘in proof’ of my statement 
(which is based on my own independent 
enquiries in Crete before Mr. Evans went 
there or Prof. Halbherr returned there), but 
as the only published account of the deposit 
besides that of Dr. Mariani to which I had 
already referred. I may of course have 
been misled by my informant; but even Mr. 
Evans’ very cautious statement leaves it 
clear (1) that the deposit consisted of human 
bones associated with pottery and jewellery 
(2) that the evidence existed for assigning 
them to a XIIth Dynasty date, in the shape 
of XIIth Dynasty scarabs, and of native 
imitations of these (and of no other) Egyp- 
tian fabrics. 

Again, on the recognition of XVIIIth 
and XIXth Dynasty fabrics among the 
porcelain objects on Mykenaean sites, I 
quoted J. H. S. xii. p. 273 ff. (which should 
be p. 199 ff.) not as a complete statement, 
but as the best published discussion of the 
question. I am prepared to abide by the 
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statement both as to XVIIIth and as to 
XIXth Dynasty fabrics until Mr. Torr can 
prove to me a single contradictory instance. 

On the origin of Queen Thii, my criticism 
was that Mr. Torr had committed either a 
logical fallacy or a grammatical confusion. 
His retort is to print my sentence halved, 
and adorned with italics of his own. 

He gives as a last ‘sample’ of my 
archaeological work a passage where I wrote 
‘VIIIth century’ (in numerals) and over- 
looked the printer’s error ‘ VIIth century.’ 
Mr. Torr quotes this as ‘seventh century ’ 
in words (a less probable misprint), and adds 
the passage from the Zimes article in which 
the year 700 is mentioned. A more candid 
critic would have added that the whole 
tenour of the Zimes article is to attribute 
the Mykenaean necropolis at Kurion to a 
date below 700: and that 700 is the highest 
date specifically mentioned. Further, the 
statement in question has been frequently 
made to me lately by archaeologists of 
repute, whose names, for their own sakes, 
éxov AjGomar, As before, I quoted the Zimes 
article as the best published version of the 
theory, for comparison with my own state- 
ment. 

On the chronological question I thank Mr. 
Torr for the reference to Biot, which I had 
overlooked. With regard to Mahler’s dating 
and the remainder of this section of the 
rejoinder I remain quite unconvinced. The 
fact that ‘the Greeks always spoke of the 
Egyptian kings by the nomen’ does not 
prove that the ‘era of Menophres’ was not 
known by the praenomen Men-peh-Ra to 
the Egyptian authorities from whom the 
Greeks knew it. 

All that is claimed for ‘ dead-reckoning 
from the lists’ is that it represents Egyptian 
tradition supplemented by certain collateral 
evidence: Mr. Torr’s reckoning represents 
other collateral evidence supplemented by 
Egyptian tradition. The two disagree, but 
the former agrees more nearly than the 
latter with a set of astronomical data which 
many Egyptologists believe to be mainly 
trustworthy. On this ground the balance of 
probability is against Mr. Torr’s reckoning, 
especially as Mr. Torr’s dates are admittedly 
minima, whereas the dates from ‘ dead- 
reckoning’ are by no means mawima. 

Mr. Torr repudiates the genealogical part 
of his book; but when a writer fills page 
after page with statements that A, father 
of B, married ©, daughter of D, and so 
forth, a reviewer may be pardoned if he 
thinks that a genealogy is intended. If he 
finds these statements, together with a 
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number of conjectural identifications of 
persons, and hypothetical reconstructions of 
Egyptian Dynastic history, inextricably 
mixed with an argument which claims to 
determine the relationship of kings to one 
another, and to reach a chronological result, 
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it is again natural to suppose that the 
genealogy is produced in support of the dates. 
I apologise for my mistake, and accept Mr. 
Torr’s assurance that so much of his book is 


irrelevant. 
J. L. Myres. 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Harvard Studies of Classical Philology. 
Vol. vi. 

The Opisthodomus on the Acropolis of Athens, 
J. W. White. The writer argues (in opposition to 
the view of Milchhofer, which is fully discussed) that 
the Opisthodomus was a separate building, and that 
it consisted of the three western chambers and the 
western portico which before the Persian wars formed 
part of the Hecatompedon. Artemis Anditis and 
Mén Tiamu, a votive Tablet in the Boston Musewm, 
J. H. Wright. A tablet with inscriptions and three 
figures in relief, dedicated (for the recovery of a son 
from sickness) to Artemis Anaitis and Mén Tiamu. 
The characteristics of the latter deity (Mén), and his 
relations to Sabazius, are fully discussed, and it is 
conjectured that the word Tiamu means katax@dvios. 
The Date of Lycophron, W. N. Bates. The dates 
arrived at are that Lycophron was born between 325 
and 320, wrote the Alexandra about 295, was writing 
in the Alexandrian library 285, 284, and afterwards 
writing tragedies; and that his death must have 
occurred before 250 (on the assumption that the 
account of his death in the Zd7s of Ovid was taken 
from the Zbis of Callimachus). The Compounds of 
the verb iacio, M. W. Mather. Discusses in all their 
parts the prosody and orthography of the various 
compounds of zacio. Homeric quotations in Plato 
and Aristotle, G. K. Howes. The quotations from 
Homeric poems in the writings of Plato and 
Aristotle are fully and carefully discussed with the 
especial view of gauging their value for textual 
criticism. He concludes that Plato’s quotations, 
whether he quoted from memory or not, are to be 
carefully weighed, and not rejected merely because 
they vary from the traditional readings: similarly 
that, though there are passages where the presump- 
tion is that Aristotle quoted from memory and quoted 
wrongly, yet few of his variants can be summarily 
dismissed. At any rate in most cases where his 
quotations differ from the traditional text they 
probably give variants of high antiquity. 

Vol. vii. (1896). On the extent of the deliberate 
construction in relative clauses in Greek, W. W. 
Goodwin. Discusses the views put forward by Mr. 
A. Sidgwick, Professor Tarbell, Dr. Earle, and 
Professor Gardner Hale in the Classical Review and 
in the Z'ransactions of the American Philological 
Association. Some features of the contrary to fact con- 
struction, J. B. Greenough. A discussion of condi- 
tional sentences of the type ‘si habeam dem,’ ‘si 
haberem darem,’ with a suggestion (which surely 
could only hold good at most for orations and 
dialogue) that the construction was defined by tone 
of voice. Studies in the text of Lucretius, W. 
Everett. Observing (with cases in point) that Munro’s 
text should not be accepted as a finality, he deals 


especially with errors in the readings of Brieger, 
among them his reading in vi. 83 where ‘ nubisque 
ponenda’ ends the line! On ‘ Os columnatum’ and 
ancient instruments of confinement, F. D, Allen. An 
explanation (probably correct) of the ‘os columnatum’ 
in Plaut. 1G. 211. The passage is also made a peg 
on which to hang a very useful and thorough discus- 
sion of the various methods by which prisoners were, 
fettered or pilloried in Greek and Roman gaols. 
Cicero’s journey into exile, C. L. Smith. Discusses 
the dates of the various stages in his journey from 
evidence in the Letters and elsewhere. Five interesting 
Greek imperatives, J. H. Wright. A full discussion 
of the forms in vase inscriptions mtes, 5€xo1, df501 (in 
which it is argued that the last letter is the demon- 
strative suffix -z, equivalent to the Latin -ce), Olyes, 
miets, The plot of the Agamemnon, L. Dyer. 
Discusses the difficulties about the ¢ime in the play, 
rejecting Dr. Verrall’s view. The arrogance and 
excesses of the Greeks permitted by Agamemnon in 
the sack of Troy are to meet with swift retribution, 
and by bringing the return of Agamemnon so near 
to the sack of Troy the poet marks the swiftness of 
the divine punishment: the audience is taken from 
the night of the destruction of Troy to the morning 
of Agamemnon’s return. JMJusonius the Etruscan, 
C. P. Parker. An examination of all the evidence 
about the life and teaching of Musonius Rufus. The 
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dates of the exiles of Peisistratos, H. N. Fowler. 
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TloA. do not disagree with the chronology of 
Herodotus: an appendix on Iophon, the son of 
Peisistratos. Coronelli’s maps of Athens, J. R. 
Wheeler. These seventeenth century maps (of which 
reproductions are given) are derived partly from 
Guillet, partly from Spon, partly from records of the 
Venetian siege. Notes on Persius, M. H. Morgan. 
Notes on Suetonius, A. A. Howard. Varia Critica, 
H. W. Hagley. (Contains a full discussion of the 
word agino in Petron. c, 61 and its kindred), A 
point of order in Greek and Latin, J. W. H. Walden. 
The reasons for the order and position of the copula. 
Omens and augury in Plautus, C. B. Gulick. Among 
other terms which are discussed, iz mundo is explained 
as ‘ on the augural horizon,’ therefore ‘ foredoomed’ 
or ‘ ready.’ 
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Tue following slight correction in my 
article of last month on Pylos and Sphac- 
teria was too late to be made in proof. 

p. 3 note 8. J.H.S. p. 67 should be 
J.HS. p. 64. The similar walls referred to 
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on p. 67 are on the North of Pylos. On 
that page, note 42, the word ‘ polygonal’ 
should be deleted. 

Ronatp M. Burrows. 
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APRIL L897: 


THE MINOR WORKS OF XENOPHON. 


(Continued from p. 21.) 


VI., VIL. Tae Constitutions. 


In dealing with the two Constitutions that 
have come down to us under the name of 
Xenophon, I shall not enter upon a general 
discussion of all the grounds for asserting 
or impugning the genuineness of either of 
them. So far as these grounds consist in 
the matter of the two works, they have 
been very fully discussed’, and I at any rate 
am not capable of adducing any fresh argu- 
ment. I wish however to submit the lan- 
guage in which they are written to a some- 
what closer scrutiny than it has as yet re- 
ceived, and to see what conclusions, if any, 
can be drawn from it as to the questions of 
probable date and authorship. It will be 
best to begin with the Lespublica Lacedae- 
moniorum and to go on subsequently to the 
Respublica Atheniensium. After discussing 
in both cases the language and any infer- 
ences that may be drawn from it, I shali 
offer a few suggestions on particular pas- 
sages. 

F. Haase’s edition of the &.Z. (1833) con- 
tains some remarks on the diction and a 
discriminating verbal index. Cobet in the 

Jovae Lectiones (1858) pointed out two or 
three things as regards the language, es- 
pecially a few more or less technical Spartan 
terms. He had on further study changed 
his mind as to the authorship (Preface, p. 
xxiv.) and had satisfied himself that the 
RL. was a genuine work of X. He 
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relies however mainly on some things in the 
contents of the book, and his observations 
on the language, weighty as anything of 
Cobet’s on such a_ subject must be, 
are very slight. In Xenophontis Opuscula 
Politica Equestria et Venatica (Oxford, 1866) 
L. Dindorf points out certain words and 
constructions which in his opinion tell 
against X.’s authorship. E. Naumann 
(De Xenophontis libro qui Aaxedatpoviwv 
TloAireia tnseribitur: Berlin, 1876) and H. 
Bazin (La République des Lacédémoniens de 
Aénophon; Paris, 1885) examine the language 
with some care and come to a conclusion 
opposite to Dindorf’s. 

Useful as is the work which these writers 
have done, it is not unfair to say that they 
have left untouched a large, perhaps the 
larger, part of the material available. More 
particularly they have taken little notice of 
various points of grammatical usage, which 
are of great importance in an inquiry like 
this, such as certain uses of conjunctions 
and other small but frequent words. To a 
considerable proportion of the facts now to 
be stated attention has not, to the best of 
my belief, hitherto been called. No doubt 
there are more which could be added. My 
list has no pretensions to be complete, and I 
shall be quite satisfied if the statements 
in it are correct as far as they go. With 
our present insufficient supply of trust- 
worthy indexes and lexicons to particular 
authors it is not easy to make sure of one’s 
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facts. Sturz’s Lexicon Nenophontewm (1801- 
1804), though old, has been very useful : 
from Sauppe’s Lexilogue Xenophonteus (1869) 
T have not got as much assistance as [ hoped. 
When Joost has followed up his study of 
the Anabasis (Was ergiebt sich aus dem 
Sprachgebrauch NXenophow's in der Anabasis 
fiir die Behandlung der griechischen Syntax 
in der Schule? Berlin, 1892) by similar 
studies of the other larger works, our re- 
sources for dealing with a question like the 
present will be considerably increased. 

In the first place let us notice that the 
use of final conjunctions in the #.Z. is quite 
in accordance with the practice of X. 
(see Goodwin’s MM. and T. espec. Appendix 
iii. and iy.). Final os, which is almost pe- 
culiar to him among Attic prose-writers, 
occurs three times (2, 6: 13, 1: 15, 5): 
ows seven times, and iva four. Weber has 
shown that in most of the works of X. 
os and dzws together are used more freely 
than iva, the conjunction common in Aris- 
tophanes, Plato, and the orators. The unattic 
use of sand ws av with ‘object clauses’ after 
emierctobar ete. occurs 3, 3: 6, 1: 14, 4. 
X. has a third frequent but unattic use of 
os, the use=@ore, which we find in Hero- 
dotus and Hippocrates with the uifinitive 
and sometimes with the indicative. (In 
Herodotus Cobet has altered infinitive to 
indicative quite needlessly). This use is 
found in the #.LZ. 5, 3 and 8: 11, 6 ete., 
and Madvig has no reason whatever for 
altering the os in 5, 8 to éore. Very char- 
acteristic of X.is the Herodotean and un- 
attic use of éore for éws in both senses, 
‘while’ and ‘until.’ Goodwin (§ 617) says 
‘in Attic prose (especially in X.),’ but is it 
ever used in Attic prose except by X.? It 
occurs here 11, 8 and 9. The temporal use 
of ére‘, which is, I imagine, quite uncommon 
in the orators, who use éedy instead, though 
frequent enough in Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Xenophon, will be found in 1, 1 and 5 
and 2, 1. ”“Ev6a ‘ where,’ used when a writer 
of pure Attic prose would put of, drov, iva, 
oi—Demosthenes, for instance, does not use 
év@a. once, nor does Lysias—occurs 3, 4: 
5, 7 etc. This use is constant in X. The 
adverbial 7 of manner (9, 3: 10, 1 ete.) is 
much commoner in X. than in the orators. 
The phrase in 1, 3 citw 7) dvvorov petpwwrdtw 
is thus doubly Xn., for dvvordvy is not a 
word of ordinary Attic, but occurs Anabd. 1, 8, 
11 in the similar phrase ovyj os dvvordv . 
mpoonoav. It has been pretty well known 
since 1874, when Tycho Mommsen published 
his figures, that X. differs from all Attic 
prose-writers in preferring ovv to pera. 
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Thus, according to Mommsen, in Thucydides 
ovv occurs only 37 times, and pera with a 
genitive 400, but in X. perd with a genitive 
occurs 275 times, and oiv 556. In the RZ. 
ctv will be found in 8, 5: 13, 1 and 2: 
pera I think only in 11, 7. The preposition 
dppi = epi is well known to be characteristic 
of X,, and so is the phrase 7a dui re: we 
have here in 7, 2 7a dui xpnuaticpov. X. 
several times uses apd in the sense of ‘close 
to,’ ‘alongside of,’ ete. with verbs of rest, 
e.g. de Re Hq. 8, 12 ews pev ay rapa tovs 
pidrous tis 7: Cyr. 1, 4, 18 cirev aire péverv 
map éavtov: we have here in 12, 2 gvdAakds 
ye pay eroince peOnpepwis Tas pev Tapa To 
oma eiow Brezovoas. Updcbev, which X. 
uses very often instead of the more usual 
Attic eumpooGev, occurs in 13, 6. (Cobet, V.L. 
p. 688, when he altered zpocdev in Mem. 1, 
4, 6 to éumpoobev, had perhaps not noticed 
X.’s practice. IIpdcOev is the older word, as 
appears from eurpocfey not occurring in 
Homer, and from there being no phrase 
eut@poobev.. mpiv «.t.’. We may doubt 
whether rovprpocbey is right in Kur. Hipp. 
1228, since it seems to be the only place in 
tragedy where euzrpooGev is found). Through- 
out the treatise the Xn. ye pyv is of very 
frequent occurrence : kai—dé¢, which is also 
very common in X. and by no means equally 
so in all prose-writers, occurs a dozen times, 
and the double re, rare in Attic prose but 
used sometimes by X., may be found in 1, 9. 
In other respects too the statistics given by 
Roquette (De Xenophontis Vita, p. 39), who 
takes no notice of kai—éé, seem to show that 
the use of particles is thoroughly Xn. 

Very many other words may be found in 
the #.L. which belong to the peculiar vo- 
cabulary of X. In 12,5 pdoow has been 
restored for éAdoow, just as in Cyr. 2, 4, 27 
pdocwv was corrected to éAdcowv by L. 
Dindorf following Suidas s.v. pdoowv. X., 
also uses the unattic pjxotos. Metwv (= frre 
or éAdrrwv) and pewovexrely, peovecia are 
thoroughly Xn.; these words occur 9, 1: 
11,9. Kparive (2, 3), dpjyyw (4, 5), wera- 
pevos (6, 4), xardpxw (8, 2), civopa (12, 5), 
are verbs which occur seldom or never in 
ordinary Attic, but they may be found in 
X., dpyyo constantly. Such too are éepewad 
(7, 6), a Platonic word hardly used in com- 
mon language, and émuxovp® (2, 6 etc.) which 
seems to occur only once in an _ orator. 
"Ezropat (8, 2 etc.) is avoided by the orators, 
very frequent in X. and not rare in Plato. 
KAwredw (2, 7) is used in Anab. 6, 1, 1. 
“‘Padvovpyo and padiovpyia (2, 2 and 14, 4) are 
regular Xn. words, but occur nowhere in 
the orators nor in Plato, once in a fragment 
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of the New Comedy, and once in a pseudo- 
Aristotelian work. Bdakevw (2, 9) is hardly 
found in other Attic writers, but X. is fond 
of it and kindred words. The same may be 
said of peyadvvoua (8, 2). The uses of 
azrodekvivat =‘ ordain’ (10, 7), of duamparrew 
(2, 10) and xarepydleofar (9, 1), all with 
accusative and infinitive, may be paralleled 
from other Xn. writings, but hardly else- 
where. IAnyas euBarrcw (6, 2) seems not 
to be found out of X. 

X.’s favourite and peculiar use of icxupds 
= tavv, sddpa etc., occurs in 2, 2 and 
3, 4. MeyadAws, which is used occasionally 
by X. and Plato but not by the orators, 
occurs in 10, 4. Ildéparav, unknown to 
Thucydides, to the orators, and except for 
one Aristophanic hexameter (Peace 121) to 
the comic poets, occurs in 1, 3 and elsewhere 
in X., as it does now and then in Plato. 
‘Qoattws (6, 3) may be described in almost 
the same terms (three or four times in 
Demosthenes). Ivxva = rodAdKis may be 
found in 12,5 and elsewhere in X. To zavri 
(8, 5), with comparatives and similar ex- 
pressions is thoroughly Xn. The use of 6ca 
in 5, 7 7H opdvyn doa yuepa xpyoréov is found 
in Hell. 6,1, 15: Cyr. 1, 5,12. Evddpoovvy 
is a substantive known to us chiefly from 
Homer and other poets, but X. is addicted 
to the use of it, and we have it here in 7, 6. 
Texva for zatées occurs in 1, 8 and rexvorroveio- 
Oa, TeKvorrouia, evrexvos in the same chapter : 
Thucydides, the orators and even Plato avoid 
using texvov: Aristophanes has it only in 
burlesque or in touches of real poetry ; but 
X. uses it very often. 

Finally I believe that the following words 
of various kinds, though not confined in use 
to the works of X., will be recognised as 
belonging more or less to his vocabulary 
by those who have given attention to it: 
diabpizrw (2, 1), weyadreiws (4, 6), AAE (5, 5), 
adooos (5, 7), ydurdbea (7, 3), dpoyvepuv (8, 
1), kaxodapovia (9, 3), Kadroxayabia (10, 1), 
avuroatatos (10, 7), oyodra(d)rara (11, 3), 
yopyes (11, 3), wapeyyinors (11, 4: X. does 
not use this word elsewhere, but he has 
Tapeyyvav constantly and zapeyyin Anab. 6, 
5, 13: aapayyé\Aw, rapayyeAia are the 
ordinary Attic); efedovows (13, 7), tzep- 
dpepew (15, 3 and 8). 

If now, looking to the other side of the 
argument, we ask whether there is anything 
in the language which tells strongly against 
X.’s authorship, the question may in spite 
of Dindorf be answered confidently in the 
negative. In 1, 5 oddv aitdv=dAdyAov, 
and as far as Sturz’s lexicon shows, there is 
no other certain instance of this use in 
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X. Two words seem to be of late date, 
petpaxiovofar (3, 1) and éudvordcar (3, 
4), but the quotation in Stobaeus gives us 
euddoa for the second, and eis 76 perpaxtovo- 
Qa is probably a later addition to é« zaidwv 
exBaivwor. In 8, 4 txavol (=xvpuor) ior 
Cnpwotv may be a mistake : so perhaps is the 
odd phrase cis ra éxyata pada codds in 1, 2. 
Ilavew a76 twos (3, 1) is at least unusual (cf. 
ex and azo with dmaAXarrew, aradAarrec Gat) 
and so are the phrases oi é« dqpoclov (3, 3) 
and émi wédews (11, 2), the use of repay of 
time in 4, 7 rots rhv HRntiKny HAtkiay merepa- 
koow, and the use of kat ppv after re, if 
right, in 5,7. Kareora6y (15, 1) is not a 
common form, but it occurs (éora@yv) in 
Heil. 3, 1, 92 5; 2, 43. as well as in the 
orators (Veitch, who does not cite this 
passage). With rav deopévwr yiyverOar (13, 
7) compare Cyr. 2, 3, 3 trav mpdrrecbat 
Seouevwv. All these points are very trifling. 

There are a fair number of words that 
occur perhaps nowhere else in X., but 
this is in no way surprising. Each of 
his works taken separately presents words 
of which the same may be said, and not one 
of the words in the R&. LZ. except peipaxvodo- 
Gar and éudvoidoar need give rise to any 
suspicion. A few of them (cvoxyma, aorv- 
edixtos, emt dpovpas, ete.) are, as Cobet 
pointed out, technical Spartan terms, quite 
natural in this treatise. Some again belong 
to the class most characteristic of X., that 
are otherwise known to us only or mainly 
from their use in the poets, though no doubt 
it was not from the poets that they were 
taken by X. the traveller, the Athenian who 
lived with Jonians and Dorians of various 
communities. Such are éxyova (1, 4): 
yepatds (1, 7: yepatrepor is frequent in X.): 
avabpaiokw (2,3, found in Herodotus): padwes 
(2, 6): épdvyn (5, 7: dpdvivos used of colour 
Cyr. 8, 3, 3): érixAnow (9, 4: Herodotus 
and Thucydides): tépua (10, 1: used literally 
Cyr. 8, 3, 25): éxredety (10, 7): dpacds (11, 
6): Kvedatos (13, 3: xvédas in Anab. 4, 5, 9 
and elsewhere) : Anis =Aeéa (13, 11): erupoyos 
(14, 7. cf. Aesch. Ag. 611, where it is 
active in meaning). Topds (2,11) is another 
word, partly of the same kind. Cobet had 
no need to alter tov topwrarov (‘the smartest’) 
tov eipevwv to tov mpecBvtatov, as is shown 
by Plat. Zheaet. 175 E ropds te wai d&€ws 
duaxovety and Ar. Ran. 1102 karepeiderba 
Topas. Ardkopos (1, 5) used by Herodotus 
and in the form daxopys by Plato, is just 
such a word as we should expect to find in 
X. Evyepys, edyepera are not used by him 
elsewhere, but edyepéorepov is not at all 
strange in 2,5 and Aristotle HW. A. 8, 6, 2 
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offers an exact parallel for the sense in 
which it is used. So pumaiverar (11, 3) 
paralleled by pumaivover Ar. Lth. 1, 8, 1O99b 
2, and the adjectival rapadoyos (5, 3) occurs 
several times in Aristotle (rapaddyws the 
adverb in Demosthenes). X, and Aristotle 
often have words incommon,. “Azoxafioravar 
‘restore’ (6, 3) seems to occur elsewhere only 
in late authors, but this may be accidental 
and is the case with many Thucydidean words. 
The very curious use of vopui~w (1, 7: 2, 
4: 12, 3) hereafter to be noticed, should be 
mentioned here. 

There is one more argument from the lan- 
guage which should not be left out of account, 
and which tells, if not for, at any rate not 
against Xn.authorship. This is the argument 
from hiatus. It is well known that in this 
matter the rules by which many writers and 
speakers of the fourth century bound them- 
selves with various degrees of strictness were 
not recognised by X. any more than by 
Thucydides, though Benseler (De Hiatu p. 
197) makes a partial exception with regard to 
the first two chapters of the d/emorabilia. 
The writer of the 2. Z. also disregards them 
altogether. This is far from constituting an 
argument in X.’s favour: but perhaps we 
may say that, if the R. ZL. had been of later 
date, there is a greater likelihood that some 
care would have been taken to avoid hiatus. 
One theory of the authorship at any rate 
seems to be discredited by this observation, 
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namely the theory of Lehmann, who attri- 
butes the work to a pupil of Isocrates. No 
pupil of Isocrates is likely to have been so 
careless of hiatus as this writer shows him- 
self, nor indeed so indiscriminate in his 
vocabulary, a matter about which Isocrates 
was very particular. 

Although then Dindorf ventured to 
say that the whole style was eiusmodi 
ut, quo magis quis assuelus sit Xeno- 
phonti, eo minus eum sit in hoe libro agni- 
turus, the considerations here adduced will 
probably be allowed to be very much in 
favour of the traditional view that the 72. L. 
is the genuine work of X. and that it is so 
throughout. There is not in the language 
any sign of patchwork and the intrusion of 
a later hand. The words on which I have 
laid stress occur in all parts of the treatise : 
there is no chapter in which some of them 
may not be found. Hven the fourteenth, on 
which especial doubt has been thrown and 
which seems to be at least out of its proper 
place, presents an instance of final as and of 
two more or less noticeable Xn. words 
(zpocbev twice and fadiovpyia). It would be 
quite consistent with these facts to hold that 
the treatise is incomplete, a mere fragment 
or fragments of what X. wrote or perhaps 
meant to write, but they go very much 
against the view that we have in it the work 
of anyone but X. himself. 

H. Ricwarps. 


(To be continued. ) 


GREEK 


METRICAL INSCRIPTIONS FROM PHRYGIA. 


(Continued from page 32.) 


AVAE: 


Found at Doghan Arslan, near Spore of 
the Prej enisseis. 


[ eis. 
cisBaw tov oimovs — oAv| 7 Jetp[H |rovo 
KeAevGov 
prvbes alt Klopys [o]dparos tdpo- 
ovvas, 
, 6’ e EAN) /, ces 
TEPTEL aero. mohvtpoxa[A]}ous evi 
Kévrp[ ots 
| ” > / 
5 avTuyos aidepins 7 TElpEect Aavropevas, 


prey T ave péooa Todo ¢ Jev ye TE oehivy), 
e€ dv dy) wavTwv éote tos pepoTruv. 
év Tovro[t|s Pvetar Tpéperar yijpa Te teXcirat 
Cwis «(at) @avarov KAjpos ev ots 
méNeTau. 
10 rigde pabnnootvys’ Exurivyarov iSpy éovra, 


mvoujs 6 a{r]AavKrous «iddta payto- 
ovvas, 
Deo para T dvOpumourw adi Bea pypiovra 
OVTWY pedNovtow eroopevwv TpOTEpO| v. 
aotest 6 év ToAXdoiow iBayevéwv Aaxe 
TELLGS, 
15 NelWas Kat) Kovpous oddey ddavpore- 
pous. 
ofn 8 dpern x(at) wéerpa daets (al) reipara 
KOO [LOU 
eis op(h)vnv ikopnv racw dpeomerny. 


This is the imperfect epitaph of an 
astrologer, by name Epitynchanos (v. 10), 
whose sons carried on the profession after 
his death (v.15). [‘This Epitynchanos, citizen 
of many cities (v. 14), is probably the same 
person who acted as High-priest at Akmonia 
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and as an agent in the persecution of 
Diocletian and his successor. He and his 
family are described in a remarkable 
inscription, dated a.p. 315, which is pub- 
lished in my Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 
ii. p. 566, No. 467.’ W. M. R.] 

Of new words the inscription contains the 
following :—zoAv7eipytos (2), idporivyn (3), 
and pabnpocvvyn (10)—the compound zodv- 
palnnocvvyn occurs. 3. Note the change of 
persons, very often found in such inscrip- 
tions. Here first person speaks: the third 
in v. 4 ff., while the first person is resumed 
in 16-17. 4-5. Tr. ‘And at their much- 
revolving centres he takes his joy with 
(heaven’s) vaults, (which are) studded with 
constellations of aery orbit.’ réprev: in 
middle sense = rép7erat ; perhaps a solitary 
instance of this use. The expression 
moAvTpoxyaXor éyopai is found in Christodorus 
(i.e. Anthol. Pal. ii. 15) ; = contiones mobiles 
(H. Grotius). xevtpov in this sense is 
found in Manetho’s Apotelesmatica (passim). 
Manetho has also the adjectives dxevzpos, 
dadéxevtpos, éxixevtpos. 6. The long v in 
mov. is noteworthy. 10. The sudden 
change to the acc. is frequent on such stones. 
Other names got from tvyn, Tvyxavw, are 
Eivrvxos, Svvtvyxos, Lvrvtiyn, ete. (see Pape- 
Benseler). 11. ciddta pavtoovvas = pov 
pavroovvawy (Manetho, Apotelesm. iii. 317). 
12-13. Take zpdrepov closely with dypiCovra. 
15. AeYas: Veitch has exx. of this aorist. 
ovdév ddavporépovs: perhaps an echo of 
- Aratus, Phaenom. 227, ovdev adavporepov. 
16. For off = vq cf. Monro, Homeric 
Grammar § 255 (2). 17. ixépnv: note the 
short c. 

Ava 


In stone-cutter’s yard at Kutaya: brought 
from Kara Agatch Kuren. 


\ , > a ‘ > > , AQ 
Tov dons dpetis Ke ev avdpace Kv0oos 
€xovTa, 
Movravov-—kabopas— g E€v v 
ov—kabopas—karTexet, E€ve, OUTOS 
, 
6 TUvBos, 
4 A ~ a /, 
Tov TaTploos TpovoovvTa, TAaTW TEpiAnpe- 
vov avopa, 
Movravov, orépavov matpidos, BovAevTav 
yéevos €v TpwrTots, 
5 évdoEwv yovéwv Kupthdov te 
IlpoxAys Te Texovons, 
‘\ \ a \ / ? / 
Tov Kal raca Tatpis moO| ele A(y)wia Te 
oUVEvVOS, 
a J, ‘ , aA , 
dv mpoereve matpis [ylaia dypot te 
TOTOUTOL, 
, , mM ‘I > , AD “~ 
kNatovres peyav avopa eis ’Atoao wepovta.. 
» n~ “ wT , - al 
el Tis THTOE yAvPis SoALas x\€]ipas mpoo- 
eveva| € |0, 


TATpOS 
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10 drexvos atupBos dvavyiorevtos 6A € |ira0- 
[Oly Ke téxva TofyTa TYAS peyaArns 
mTpoerevav. 
Adp. Mecoadivos Ké Movtavos Ké Zwtukos xe 
"Avrépws 
AX 6 ~ , r a> 
Ké [IpoxAa yovedow pvipyns Xap loprvoar. 


2. Movravov may be governed by xaGopgs : 
if so, karéxer must govern atrov under- 
stood. M. seems to have been a common 
name in Phrygia; see sv. Montanus (the 


heretic), in Smith’s Dict. Chr. Biogr. 
KaTéxer: a vow propria of the tomb. 3. The 
a of zagw must be scanned short. Other 


anomalies in quantity are :—Kvpiarov (5) ; 
’A(w)uta (6); yata (7), if so written, but f 
have given in the text the form yata, Which 
co-existed by the side of the usual yaii; «is 
(8), where the engraver may have intended 
to write the form és; ’Atdao (8) ; arexvos and 
arvpBos (10) ; xe (11) as compared with xe 
(1); rips (11). 4. The metre is lost alto- 
gether after Bovlevrov. ored. TaTp. an 
expression quite natural, as applied to a 
person, to which I can find no parallel. 95. 
Has a foot extra. 6. maéca martpis “‘ his 
whole fatherland.’ 7. Citizens of many 
cities followed him to the grave. 9. yAvdijs 
refers to the bas-relief on the tomb-stone, 
representing the deceased Montanus. The 
clause ei tis... . tpooevevket is usually fol- 
lowed in inscriptions of Eumeneia, not by 
an imprecation, as here, but by mention of 
a fine payable to the fiscus, or some other 
public institution : see the abundant testi- 
mony in Ramsay’s Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia, chap. x., App. 1. 10. dvayxtorevtos 
(a word not given by Liddell and Scott) = 
without déyyorets, or ‘next of kin,’ to keep 
up the family sacra (Meier and Schomann’s 
Attische Process, by Lipsius p. 581 ff.). 11. 
Ty. pey. ‘at great expense.’ 12. Adp. (cf. 
i. 1) =AdpyAcos, a frequent praenomen in the 
second century, and later, derived from the 
gens name of the Antonines. 15. yovevow, 
plural, though there is no mention of the 
mother previously. 


NOELE. 
— pedv Tot (i.e. ov) pap adiKators (2.€. 
A en 
mene GOUK} ELS) 
— 
3 
os 
ss Open tabellae or codex. 
Q 
= 
Ms 
ew £ 
pas 
ns 
Se 
ew 
ae 
Ss 
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"A€vaov 70d ohpwa avip eidpvce yuvarkt 
"EXzri~wv Kupiddy, kt reve téxvoirw adpors, 
e€ Erépoio yap.ov Kupiddyns dv0 Operrois 
Kat Tpiot Tots idtous, Zwihw Hde [Ov] yarpi 

5 Tarvavy K(at) vivdy KupiAdyn eee 


" t | c lal 
ke COV AUTOS EAUTO. 


A man named Elpizon (Bunyan’s ‘ Hope- 
ful’) erects this tomb to his wife Kyrilla, 
and five children (two of them his step- 
children, and the other three his own), and 
to himself, while yet alive. [‘It is note- 
worthy that the two step-children are here 
called @Operroi, which is usually applied to 
foundlings (Cities and Bishopr. of Phr. pp. 
147, 350, 546), and they are mentioned 
before his own.’ W. M. R.]. 


1. eidpyce = iSpuce, ef. Meisterhans, gramm. 
der att. Inschriften,p.24(ed.1), 2.’EAmiZov du 
Tv eX rida ri aroKepevnv. év ToLs ovpavots 
Ep. Col. i. 5’ shows the inscription to be 
Christian. KvpiA\n must be scanned 
KUpiAAy, as probably in v. 3, though there 
two long syllables are wanting, but in v. 5 
we must take the word as KipiAAy. 4. 
ZwiXy must have the . scanned as long. 5. 
Tariavn, cf. Tartévos cited in notes to iii. 1, 
and the numerous exx. of cognate names 
Tata, Taras, etc. in P. Kretschmer’s 
Hinleitung in die Geschichte der griechischen 
Sprache (Gott. 1896), pp. 348-9. 

Tov Gedv ov py adikyoets is a Christian formula, 
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as is proved by W. M. R. in Zapositor, 1888 
(Oct.), p. 258 (where he has published a 
translation of this inscription), 

[‘The bad metre in this (and many 
similar epitaphs) is due, at least in part, to 
the fact that they were composed of standing 
formulae which were rudely adapted to suit 
the names of the persons buried in the 
grave. Elpizon purchased a tombstone 
(perhaps in Kotiaion, the nearest large city). 
It did not exactly suit him, for it was 
adorned with a relief representing only two 
children and one grown up person; but it 
was probably the most suitable that was 
ready in the stock of the mason’s (or artist’s) 
yard. He took a stock epitaph in metre 
and turned it to his own purposes. It 
enabled him to give the names only of two 
of his five children or step-children, Zoilos 
and Tatiane, and he added the names of the 
other three (who were all daughters) on the 
margin of the stone. It would appear that 
the name Tatiane was given both to one of 
his own daughters and to one of his step- 
daughters. His only son: Zoilos married 
Kyrilla (who bears the same name as 
Elpizon’s wife). Both Kyrilla and Kyrillos 
were adopted as common names in Christian 
use, though® occasionally employed by 
pagans.’ W.°M. R.] 

A. Souter. 

Caius College, Cambridge. 


(Yo be continued.) 


NOTES ON GREEK GRAMMAR. 


I, A use of eyo. 


In this Review, vol. x., no. 8, p. 381, Prof. 
Arthur Platt asks whether in Greek the 
pronoun must be expressed when the repre- 
sentative first person singular, ‘I’ =‘any- 
body you like,’ is employed, as in Dem. 
Bia, i. V1; |Xen.| Reap Atha, Ils 11, 
12. This usage runs the risk of seeming 
egotistic, and there is in it a familiar, or at 
least a free and easy tone that naturally 
tends to restrict it to conversation ; but it 
does not appear that the usage is, as Prof. 
Platt says, ‘excessively rare’ in Greek. 
The Greeks seem to have used it with 
considerable freedom in dialogue, and 
occasionally in other compositions of a 
didactic nature. To judge from Jowett’s 
translation of Plato, we use it more 


frequently than the Greeks did; but this 
may well be due to the greater need for it 
in a less inflected language; for, as will 
appear, this ‘I’ is often used for the sake 
of perspicuity. 

Though the answer about to be made to 
the special question propounded is not 
absolutely conclusive, it is hoped that the 
facts contributed will not be without interest 
on their own account. 

It seems best to restrict the question to 
the nominative case. The oblique cases 
have to be expressed if they are needed at 
the first occurrence of this use of the first 
singular in a given passage ; otherwise the 
first singular would not appear at all. The 
only question with regard to them would be 
whether the strong forms are necessarily 
used ; and this is answered in the negative 
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by the first example from the Resp. Ath. 
cited above. This fact, however, does not 
show that the nom. may be omitted; for 
éy sometimes has less emphasis than €od, 
éuot, éue ever have except with prepositions. 
Moreover, as intimated by Prof. Platt, we 
must not be misled by emphasis that exists 
on other accounts. It will be found that 
when ‘I’ is thus used, there is generally a 
contrast with some other person or persons. 
From such examples, of course, no inference 
can be drawn. When there is no other 
cause for emphasis, the suggestion of Dr. 
Jackson, reported by Prof. Platt, that ‘I’ 
means ‘I, for instance’ and so might lead 
to the use of éys, seems sound. The nature 
of the stress on éyd is made clear by [ Plat. | 
Just. 374 E, éf6adrpov eyo exw de€vov Kat 
dplotepov ®amep kal of GAAoLt avOpo- 
zo.; Now we give the pronoun three 
modes of utterance: the emphatic, marked 
by various cadences; the distinct, but 
without special cadence ; the obscure, the 
diphthongal character almost vanishing. 
The Greeks used éyw regularly for the 
English emphatic ‘TI,’ often for the distinct, 
sometimes even for the obscure. In no 
example that I can invent, would the repre- 
sentative ‘I’ bear the obscure utterance. 
Hence it would not be surprising if the 
Greeks settled into the fixed habit of 
expressing the pronoun. But the question 
certainly cannot be answered affirmatively 
on @ priori principles. The apostle Paul 
(Gal. ii. 18) at once confronts us with ei yap 
& katéhvoa TattTa waAw oikodouo, TapaParnv 
evavtov cuvictavw. Also (1 Cor. xiii. 1 ff.), 
eav Tats yAdooas TOV avOpdrwv AAD KTE.,— 
thirteen verbs without éy«® once. <A 
scholiast (Westphal’s Aristowenus, vol. ii., 
p. 23, § 55, ce) says concerning musical 
intervals: éri rod 18 dv dueAOw Tov 1B eis y.6 
kal waAw Tov airov 1B es y.0, ev pev TH eis y.0 
Siaipéerer ylyvovrat Térrapes Tpiad<s. Of course 
these examples are not conclusive for the 
classical usage ; but where Paul omits éyw 
we cannot say @ prior that Plato must have 
used it. 

The examples I have collected are not 
intended to be exhaustive, but are only such 
as I could recall or find by a brief search. 
The subject is hardly of sufficient general 
importance to justify an irksome mechanical 
persual of all the Greek authors. The 
only certain example I can now add from 
the orators is Dem. xxiii. 55, where, 
after remarking that the law exculpates one 
who has by mistake slain a friend in battle, 
the speaker adds xaA@s- ci yap eyo Twa Tov 
evavriwv oinGels etvar duepOeipa, ov diknv br€éxew 


GANA ovyyvopns Tvxeiv Sikards cit. Here we 
have the slayer and the slain, two pronouns 
side by side, hence a rhetorical contrast, 
and no inference can be drawn. ‘The 
omission of éyé in the apodosis we should 
in any case expect. This contrast, actual 
or formal, is nearly always present. The 
very object of this use of ‘I’ is often to 
avoid the obscurity resulting from the use 
of two or more indefinite pronouns, Ac- 
cordingly we sometimes find éys and ov 
instead of tis and érepds tis, where Aristotle 
would use A and B, as we sometimes do ; 
for instance, Plat. Crat. 385 D (after ts 
has threatened to cause obscurity) od yup 
exw éywye dvdpatos aAXnv dpboryTa q TAUTYY, 
émol mev Erepoy ctvar Kadety ExAoTH ovopa. 0 
éyo eunv, col dé erepov 0 av ov. Simi- 
larly 386 A, ota pev av éyot patvytar TO. 
mpdypara €lvat, ToLaira pev eoTW €j10L, ola Oe 
cot towatta 8 ad col, and nearly the same 
words Theaet. 152 A. Again, Crat. 434 EK, 
GdXo Te Evers TO Cos 7) OTL E YO, BTaV TOVTO 
pbéyyopat, Siavootpar €K ELV, ov 6 
yryvockes OTe exetvo Siavootp.au ; See also 
Gorg. 469 D, Hipp. Maj. 300 D, 303 B, 
Legg. iv. 719 D, xi. 913 A. In Crat. 385 A 
the contrast is between éy# and everybody 
else: éay éy& TodTo imrov mporayopevw 0 vov 
kadodpev avOpwrov kre. In Philed. 14D 
a man as one is contrasted with himself as 
many: Gp ov Reyes, drav tis me oy, 
IIpérapxov, eva yeyovora pvcet, moAAovs €lvat 
wédw rovs éue xré. (where there is also 
formal contrast between ‘some one’ and 
‘me’), Sometimes the contrast is between 
more than two persons, as Zheaet. 191 B 
(which may not be a real example) ; 192 ibe, 
éyo dds @eddwpov...kat @cairnrov xré. If 
any one will read rapidly the page preceding 
the last example, he will feel the need of a 
conerete case and will probably find it 
natural to read éydé with some emphasis, 
although, since the other two men are 
introduced as objects of perception and 
knowledge rather than as _ persons, the 
contrast is not very marked. 

Between the last example and the end of 
193 are numerous instances of the omission 
of éyé. So just after Crat. 454 E (quoted 
above), éys is omitted. Also Theaet. 159 C 
we find “Orav 8) oivoyv iv vytaivur, HOvs 
poor haiverat Kal yAvkds ; Nat. But further 
on (160 A, C) the emphatic forms are again 
required to express contrast. These facts 
appear at first sight to prove that eyo Was 
expressed or omitted just as under ordinary 
circumstances; but there is a flaw in the 
evidence. It isa principle of Greek, as of 
other languages, that when a situation has 
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been assumed as a basis of discussion, it 
may be treated as if it were actual, Now 
in 7Theaet. 192 B ff., the representative ey 
has been introduced, and this prepares the 
way for the omission of éy# just as it does 
for the use of obscure ‘I’ in English. 
Likewise in 159 C, not only has éy« been 
used, but Socrates has, in B, explicitly made 
himself and Theaetetus representative 
persons. There is omission of éy# also in 
Phaed. 99 A, ei 8€ tus N€you ote aved Tod Ta 
ToLaiTa XE, Kal OOTE Kal Vedpa Kal doa GAd~. 
€xw, ovk dy otos T elnv xré.; but the example 
is weakened by the fact that Socrates is 
making his actual situation a representative 
case. In Theaet. 155 B, orav dopev eve cod 
peilw etvat, then in C eipmt yap dy 0 mporepov 
ovx 7, the acc. eué (necessarily emphatic 
because of contrast with cot) has introduced 
the illustration. Other analogous examples 
might be cited. The following, if it is an 
example at all, as I am inclined to think it 
is, furnishes a clear instance of the omission 
of éya: Parmen. 143 C,”"Eorw otciav eciretv ; 
"“Eorw. Kat avOus eimety €v; Kat totro. “Ap 
ovX EkaTEpov aiTay eipytar; Nai. Tid orav 
el7w ovoia kai ev, Gp’ otk apdotrepw; ave 
ye. Ovdxodty kat éav otoia Te Kal erepov TE Kal 
ev, Kal OUTW TavTaxas ef’ Exaorov Gudw éyw ; 
The use of eipyra: renders it possible that 
Socrates has glided into the actua/ situation 
when he says dravy ew. In Aeschin Ctes. 
§ 21, an objector is supposed to say 67 Hpéa 
pi) Groonunoe ; § Because I obtained an office 
am I not to go abroad?’ Here ey is 
omitted ; but it is possible that the orator 
conceives of an office-holder making the 
objection. 

Although no perfectly convincing proof 
has been produced for classical Greek, still 
the facts cited taken all together leave 
little doubt in my mind that it was, under 
favourable circumstances, allowable to omit 
the pronoun. I am convinced that the 
sentence of the scholiast quoted above might 
have been written by Plato, and it is 
possible that he did write such a sentence 
when he made Socrates say érav ¢izw ovcta 

is 
KQL €V. 


Il. A wse of wat. 


Pro®, Platt also calls attention to the use 
of xat...d€ kad in Xen. Oec. vii. 21, and 
pe xal...d¢ kal in Thuc. i. 126 ad fin, 
remarking that he does not remember to 
have seen it noticed anywhere. The usage 
is not entirely neglected by grammarians. 
Kriiger, for instance, Sprachlehre § 69, 32, 
15, mentions 6 wey xal...6 d€ «kad and refers 
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to his commentary on Thue. vii. 12, 1; 85, 
4; viii. 47, 2; but the most he does at any 
of these places is to refer back to his 
grammar. Once when collecting evidence 
that woAXol Kat dAXo always means ‘also 
many others’ (see Class. Rev. vol. v., no. 9, 
p. 431), I had occasion to examine this 
phenomenon, but did not publish the 
results, Perhaps it will not be useless to 
do so now. 

It is always best to dispense, if we can, 
with English renderings and try to view 
questions of this sort from the Greek 
standpoint. No matter how we should 
render the particles nor whether we can 
render them at all, it may safely be assumed 
that the Greeks never connected a pair of 
words or clauses simultaneously by means 
of two conjunctions felt as such, The 
general statement, then, of the phenomenon 
under discussion would be: When one 
clause is connected with another, two xai’s 
referring to each other may occur, one in 
each clause, even when the second clause 
contains dé; or, if we assume (as we safely 
may for the classical period) that the de 
of the second clause is connective, we can 
make a more comprehensive statement 
including cases where d€ does not occur: 
Two mutual xai’s may occur in two clauses 
already connected with each other. In the 
passage quoted by Prof. Platt from Xeno- 
phon, the first «af may be retrospective 
rather than prospective, so that this may 
not be a real example; but the phenomenon 
is not very rare, and it is strange that, on 
its account, anyone should have condemned 
the opening lines of Theocritus. 

When one of the clauses is subordinate 
to the other, we can feel the force of ‘also’ 
in each clause, though we do not so use it, 
as Dem. lii. 2, déouar otv dpav, elrep TL Kat 
aAXo TwmroTe Tpayya avTo Ka avTo édiKacaTeE 
...60To Kal viv duayvavar. ‘I beseech you, if 
you ever judged also another matter on its 
own merits, so to render your decision also 
on this occasion.’ Xen. Conviv. ii. 6, etrep 
TU kal GAXo kal ToiTo pabyrov. ‘If also any 
other thing, this also is learnable.’ This 
use of xal...xaé is familiar to beginners ; but 
it does not seem certain that the Greeks 
felt any difference between it and the one 
under consideration, though the nearer we 
come to co-ordination the more unnatural 
appears our ‘also...also,’ as is seen in such 
familiar examples as Andoc. Myst. 140, 
cumdopat prev yap On Kat adXots moAXots 
eyevovto ovk eAdtroves 7 Kat qv (in which a 
relative is felt after 7). Aeschin. /.L. 41, 
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Kal THs. aroNoylas evTaKTws dxovoare. [Plat. ] 
Alcib. 1. 110 D, enabov Kat eyo oorep Kal ot 
aAXor. Xen. Cyrop. Vili. 2. 5, Gorep yap Kat 
at d\Xau Téxvar ev Tats TOAcoW eLeipyaopévar 
cig, KATO TOV aU’TOV TpoTOV Kal TA Tapa Bactr<«r 
Gita exTeTolnTa.. 
OeGv apaxtikwTepos cin WoTep Kal avOpwTuv. 
Entering the field of complete co-ordination, 
where ‘also...also’ is hardly bearable, we 
find, as in the examples cited by Prof. Platt 
and by Kriiger, Plat. Phaed. 61 E, 76n yap 
Eeyore Kat PiroAdov 7 NKOVTG. . non d€ Kat GAov 
TWOV. [Plat. ] “AAKvor I ill., ouxXver pev Kal ov 
dzoplav, ovxva. O€ Kai dua. vyTiTyTa ppevov. 
Analogous is kat...xai—dé, as Dem. vii. 5, 
TOV Kal mplv brecXnEVOY Kal viv 6€ mpaTToV- 
tov. For te...d€ kat and Te...kai—dé, see 
below. (These combinations appear to have 
led some to believe that in such expressions 
as kat otparnyov 6¢, it is d€ that means 
‘also.’) The second xaé, just as when one 
of the clauses is subordinate, may be 
omitted, as Plat. Zheaet. 142 B, yaXerds pev 
yup €xe kat b70 Tpavpatwv Twov, padAov pay 
avTov aipel To voonua. Or the second xa 
may immediately precede some other word 
closely connected with the emphatic one, as 
Plat. Menon 94 E, tows pev cai év dd\An Tod 
padwv é€ott KakOs Toteiv avOpumrous 7) ev, év 
moe O€ kat wavv. Examples containing 
moAAot Kal GAXou (Where xai is certainly not 
like that in zoAdXoi kat xadoc) exhibit, of 
course, the same varieties, as Aeschin. Zim. 
15, 25, xara woAXG prev kai adda, ody HKLICTE 
6€ Kat kata Tatra. Xen. Conviv. ii. 9, év 
7oAXols ev, & avdpes, kal GAXous OnAOV, Kal eV 
ols 6€ ) mats wove. Anab. vi. 4. 4, Evra de 
ToAAG pev Kal aAAa, wavy O€ toAAG Kal Kade 
vauTnyyoysa (second kai omitted). So Plat. 
Parmén. 133 B, rode pev Kat dAXa, peyrtov 
de Tobe (Where péyorov renders xai needless). 
Aeschin. Zim. 6, 38, woAXG rev otv Kat addAXda 
KaTayeAaoTa wémpaktar...ev O€ 0 Kal dunynoa- 
cba ipiv BovAopnor (second kai shifted). Here 
katayeAacra, like vavriyyyoyw.a a few lines 
above, has no kai connecting it with zoAXa. 
It is also a significant fact that the 
negative of kai...xati—dé is not ovre...ovTe— 
d€, but ovde ..odde—dé, as Xen. Anab. i. 8. 
20, Kat ovdev pevrot od0€ TOUTOV Tabeiv ehacay, 
ov) daXdXos O& éxabev ovdels ovdev, showing 
that the negative of the first xai is felt 
rather as our ‘also not’ than as our 
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‘neither.’ So Isaeus ili. 50, ofuae d€ oid? av 
Tiv apxiv eketvoy ovd’ adXov e xré. (where 
some write 67, others ye, against the MSS.). 
In like manner the first xac may become ovde 
when the second is omitted, as Xen. Cyrop. 
vii. 2. 20, rodrov peév otd aitos dvvayau Trept- 
yeverOar, GAN’ eipi amAnotos Kayo waoTrep ot 
a\Ao. Here xai before éy is the affirmative 
of ovdé before airds, and the eazep clause 
has no xai as it might have. 

Taking into consideration all the facts 
adduced, we are justified in believing that 
to the Greek mind xat...xacd in co-ordinate 
clauses connected by 6€ was not essentially 
different from xai...xa¢ where one clause is 
subordinate to the ‘other. 

There is a usage which at first glance 
might seem to militate against this view, 
though in fact it rather lends additional 
support. I refer to the fact that we 
sometimes find, not xa¢ but re in the first 
clause, followed by 6 kai and xai—éé, as 
Plat. Huthyphro 3 E, od te kata voiv dywveet 
tiv Otknv, otpar O€ Kal eue THv epyv. Xen. 
Cyrop. v. 3. 40, of Te dpxovres Kal wavres BE of 
sudpovovvtes. The combination re...xac, it 
is true, cannot be used when one clause is 
subordinated to the other: but this is for 
the simple reason that prospective re is of the 
nature of prospective pev to a sufficient degree 
to require a corresponding retrospective con- 
junction or conscious asyndeton, so that 
when the clauses are co-ordinate we not 
rarely find re...d€ where there is no xaé and 
no question of kai, and consequently there 
can be no obstacle to the insertion of ‘also ’ 
or ‘even’; so that in re...d€ kad it is dé and 
not xaé that is paired with re. 

Prof. Platt elsewhere in his article points 
out the fact that re or ka‘, meaning ‘ both,’ 
may be followed by asyndeton. This is the 
view I have always taken of the passages 
he cites. In my edition of the Antigone te 
is omitted in v. 673, but the note on v. 296 
is: ‘xai, both. The asyndeton of the next 
two clauses, with the subject (rdde after 
Tovro as in 673) repeated, keeps up the force 
of the series which xad introduces.’ To the 
same effect Prof. D’Ooge on vy. 673 
‘roXeuvs Te: as though xaé or re were to 
follow. So xad in 296.’ 

Mitton W. Humpnreys. 

Oniversity of Virginia. 
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THE ‘DATIVE’ OF THE’ POSSESSOR. ; 


THE pages of Homer abound in construc- 
tions like dewd dé of dace ddavGev (I. 1, 200), 
just as Vergil is very fond of non unquam 
gravis aere domum mihi deatra redibat (Ll. 
1, 35), and the like. These uses are gener- 
ally explained as simply developments of 
the dative case: they are given as a branch 
of the Hthic dative (or dative of the person 
interested), or as a branch of the dativus 
commodi (or dative of the person benefited). 
But it must be clear that the exact present 
meaning of most of these uses is not 
adequately conveyed by these abstract 
expressions. The assumption that the 
writer, in using this case rather than the 
genitive of the possessor, intended to denote 
either that the man was interested in, or 
that he was benefited by, his eyes or his hand 
or his mind or his words or his mother or 
his horses, is surely untenable: the best 
translations render them as simple posses- 
sives, and such I believe to be not only 
their exact present meaning inmost instances, 
but also their earliest known meaning in 
such contexts: it would, I believe, be a 
great relief to the conscientious translator 
if he could safely regard the cases in such 
contexts as simple possessives throughout 
their known history. 

In examining the instances one cannot 
help noticing how many of them are 
pronouns: and I shall try to show that, at 
any rate in pronouns, the Indo-Huropean case 
in -t had, among other uses, a use as a simple 
possessive. 

To begin with Sanskrit, we find the dative 
case! used of the goal of motion, whether 
that goal be place (this is not very common) 
or an action: we also find it used of the 
result etc. (cp. the Latin predicative dative, 
to some extent), and with certain verbs like 
to give, to pay reverence, to offer salutation, 
to send, to give a message, etc., where we 
sometimes use the preposition ‘to.’ But I 
do not know of any instance where it is 
used in a phrase at all corresponding to 
Homer's dave 8€ of (above). 

On the other hand we do find that certain 
pronouns have an enclitic form which is 
sometimes genitive (possessive, etc.) and some- 
times dative (vide the above uses). The forms 
mé and té would probably have been once 
identical with jou and rou. 

Now if we supposed that such forms as 


1 By this I mean the dative which once probably 
ended in -az (ep. dodv-a1 dar-ei —> dar-i). 


these (cp. of above, vou, Latin mi,? illi, ei, nulli, 
etc.) had in early times not only a dative 
use, but also a possessive use (which was 
not derived from this dative use), we should 
have a reasonable explanation of the 
existence of forms like poi, oor, ror wm 
Homer, and forms like mi, illi, ei, nulli, ete. 
in early Latin (e.g. Plautus and Terence), 
with both genitive and dative uses. For the 
existence of a single form of a pronoun with 
two or more case-meanings, of which no 
single one is likely to have given rise to the 
other two, cp. e.g. the Sanskrit uses of the 
enclitic ndu and vém as. genitive and dative 
and accusative in the dual, and nas and vas 
as the same cases in the plural. Cp. also 
certain Homeric uses of the -du- case as an 
instrumental, locative, dative, ablative, and 
genitive. (Monro, p. 148 foll.). 

It seems far easier to suppose that such a 
wide range of meanings was the result of a 
still wider range of meanings being confined 
to certain channels than that it was the 
result of a single definite case-meaning. 

What happened to these forms in later 
language ? 

(i.) The pronouns were still used not only 
as datives, but also as (chiefly possessive) 
genitives im poetry, where there is a 
tendency to preserve old constructions (cp. 
the survival in poetry of simple cases, with- 
out prepositions, expressing the country in 
or from which—a construction common in 
early language), 

(ii.) This use of pronouns which were 
like ‘datives’ in form, and were not only 
‘datives’ but also possessives im meaning, 
sometimes led to a use of nouns which 
were ‘datives’ in form, not only as 
‘ datives’ but also as possessives in meaning. 
It is held by many that certain nouns 
derived their forms for the nominative 
plural (e.g. oixot vici) and genitive plural 
(e.g. vicdrum) from the pronouns. The use 
of ‘dative’ forms of nouns with possessive 
as well as ‘dative’ meanings is found in 
Homeric uses like “Extops @vpos, and in 
Vergilian datives like ardet apex capiti 
(Aen. 10, 270), and in uses in Cicero’s 
Letters like Curioni nostrd tribindtus con- 
glaciat (ad Fam. 8, 6). Without attempting 
to deny for a moment that many classical 
uses not unlike this may have been derived 
wholly or partly from the dative meanings, 

2 mi might have had a double origin, being also 
descended from mihi (ep. nihil > nil). 
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and without attempting to deny that the 
classical dative in many such uses conveyed 
a different shade of meaning from the clas- 
sical genitive, I would only suggest here 
that the possessive use would help to account 
for certain instances of Ethic datives like 
laudavit mihi fratrem. 

(iii.) But as a rule such pronoun-forms 
came to be regarded more and more as 
datives, and the uses of po etc. became 
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more and more datival, more and more like 
the uses of ¢.g. dvOpé7w in their range. 

As evidence that Greek did sometimes 
regard the forms like jou not merely as 
possessives, etc., but even as actual geni- 
tives, it will be sufficient here to mention 
instances like pou...dvdpos dvernvowo (Od. 11, 
75), ete., and the regular Thessalian use of 
-Ou forms as genitives. 


Eustace H. Mites. 


CONTESTED ETYMOLOGIES. 


(Continued from p. 94.) 


VIII.—SanskRiT vigva ‘ ALL.’ 


§ 1. A. Kuhn (X.Z. 2, 272) compared icos 
‘equal,’ deriving vicva from vi¢ ‘folk’: 
‘vieva ist das ihnen zukommende, gemein- 
same, daher im griechischen worte der 
begriff der gleichheit und ahnlichkeit.’ 

Comparison with Lith. visas ‘all’ tan- 
talizingly suggests itself. The phonetics, if 
normal, would require *viszva, cf. aszva: Sk. 
aaa mare.’ 

§ 2. There is no cogent proof however of 
Aryan vikvo- in other languages. Meister 
(K.Z. 31, 309) brings forward Firmigevos from 
a tomb at Tanagra, and compares this with 
the Doric name Birzos and Sk. vigva. Who 
knows but that Fimmos is for *Fixzos (cf. 
ai-rodos ‘goat herd’ for aiy-7éXos), and 
ultimately akin to Sk. wi¢-pdti ‘lord of the 
folk,’ or is related with vip-ra ‘seer’ ( ./vip 
‘tremble’)? I compare vipra-vahas (L.V.) 
‘having the gifts of seers’ with Furmigéevos 
‘having seers as guests(?)’ In Latin (/vip 
appears as vib- in vibrare ‘to make tremble.’ ! 
With firmo- we can compare JV7b-ius, the 
name of a Roman gens. 

§ 3. Looking at Sanskrit alone I would at- 
tach vigva- directly to vig in the sense of the 
citation from Kuhn given above. I believe 
however that vicva has suffered a popular 
change from *visva, cf. visvanc, ‘nach beiden 
(allen) seiten gewandt.’ Another effective 
cause of change in orthography may have 
been *ca-cvant- <*sm-cvant. 

§ 4. Now if vigva is a special abnormality of 
Indiranic (cf. Avest. vispo) for *visvo- then 
we may compare Lith. visas ‘all’ and its 
Balto-Slavic cognates. In Greek (Cretic) 
FioFov is apparently cognate from the stand- 
point of phonetics. As to its signification 


1 Unless this is a compound of vi+br- as I have 
suggested in Am. Jr. Phil. xiii. p. 481. 


of ‘equal,’ this develops very naturally from 
that of ‘to both sides’ (cf. Sk. visvaiec-). 

$5. As I have noted above Sk. vi-sw is one 
of the words out of which an Aryan w- ‘ two’ 
has been inferred. Johannson (B.4. 14, 
171) extends this stem to *evi on the basis 
of Avest. avi- and Homeric éicos and éeckoot. 
It is perfectly futile to regard Sk. 27 as an 
apocopated form for *a/v7, and compare 
Avest. avi, which corresponds to Sk. abhi. 
That this avi is used with the abl. in a 
separative relation is no argument that it is 
different from avi with the acc. in the 
approximative relation, for zapa with the 
gen, and with the acc. shows precisely the 
same shift in signification. As to é«tkoou 
and é.cos, Curtius (Grdzg.° p. 581) gives a 
perfectly satisfactory explanation of the 
incorrect assumption of é- by analogy before 
almost any lost digamma. Schulze (X.Z. 29, 
235) writes in this strain: ‘Die fille der 
vokalprothese vor digamma wie éfikoot, éedva 
u. s. f. in diese frage hineinzuziehen ist baare 
willkiir, da wir,keinerlei verniinftigen grund 
haben, die moglichkeit eines solchen  e- 
vorschlages zu leugnen.’ ? 

* The statistics of éicos in Homer yield an inter- 
esting result. He uses four teen times in the Iliad 
as a verse ending domida mavtoo’ elony, twice aomida 
...7. €., and once domtd: ravrog éicn. He further uses 
vnos élons or datos étons sixteen times (Jliad and 
Odyssey) as a verse-close, and da:tbs pey eions once 
(I. 225) not at the end of a verse. ‘There are seven- 
teen other verse-closes of the nom. or acc. plur. of 
the same paradigms vyvs elon and dals éefon, nine in 
the Odyssey and eight in the Jliad. We have at A 
337 ppevas évdov cicas. Ona totally different foot- 
ing is B 765 crapvaAy em veto éicas. There is no 
valid reason why we should not write mavtoce tony 
for the first cases cited. In all the other cases Sa:rds 
Ficns, say, could stand instead of éfons. Spondaic 
verses form, it is known, about four per cent. of 
Homer’s verses. ‘There was a false division of 
navtoce tony to mavtoo’ éeiony which never spread 
beyond the feminine é/om, in which Johannson invites 
us to see a continuation of Aryan *ev7! 
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§ 6. A word needs to be said of the phon- 
etics of Lith. visas, viz :—whether s (ss, cf. O. 
Pruss. wissas) may represent sv. It is cer- 
tiin that this is the normal treatment of 
initial sv. (cf. Osthoff, Perf. p. 456), and no 
example has been cited to disprove the same 
law for medial -sv-. For the phonetics of 
Fisfos 1 refer to Brugmann, Gr. i. § 620, 7 

§ 7. It is easy to illustrate the shift of 
meaning involved in these comparisons. Let 
us take a sentence ‘food was given to both 
sides’: this implies that an equal supply of 
food is given toa// andeach. Such locutions 
as German alle beide, French tous deux, tous 
les deux also warrant this association of 
ideas.} 


IX.—Latin vicissim ‘BY TURNS.’ 

Here we have, in my opinion, no locative 
*vic-essi as some have thought (cf. Lindsay, 
Lat. Lang. p. 556), a form which it would 
be difficult to account forzin Latin. J sug- 
gest that what we have is an accus. plur. 
vicis, corresponding to the adverbial accus. 
sg. vicem (meam ete.) ‘in my turn’ (cf, Cie. 
de dom. 4, 8, and Riemann, Syntaxe Latine* 
§ 41); to victs an ending -am has been 
added by analogy with partim ‘in part.’ 


X.—dwéA\Xau onkot, exxkAnoiat, dpxatpertar 


(Hesycutvs). 


§ 1. In a review of Savelsberg de digammo 
ae (K.Z. 17,316) Rédiger writes as follows: 
‘ Dass lakon. delNa ‘(attisch = aAia) aus 
afed- ja, aFedia (vgl. dFoAAys) abzuleiten ist, 
darf. wohl als sicher angesehen werden.’ 
This sentence, penned before the phonetic 
laws became inviolable, fairly matches our 
latter-day positiveness cf assertion. Fick 
(B.B. 8, 331) compares dréAdou with rEédos 
‘crowd.’ Prellwitz (Ht.Wort. s.v.) accepts 
this, deriving our word from é cop. + *gelna. 
Normal phonetics would require *aréeAAau. 

§ 2. Now onxos means ‘chapel, burial-place,’ 
while ékxAyota means ‘church’ or ‘ congre- 
gation.” We may fairly conclude that 
déAXa means ‘burial-place, burial-company.’ 
I propose to connect dzéAAae with Lat. 
sepelio ‘bury,’ and Sk. saparyati ‘he wor- 
ships,’ used pre-eminently with Agni as its 
object. Burial is of course an aet of wor ship 
by a religious assemblage. The Sanskrit 
stem sapary- can har dly come from pay hing 
but sm+ ,/pr ‘fill up,’ or from sm+2 /pr 


1 | had a negro man-servant tell me once ata door : 
‘My. Fay, the 7 young ladies both of ’em are ail out.’ 


Srequens to farcio ‘stuft’ : 
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‘pass by together.” The Hindu ritual 
books make it clear that worshipping the 
gods or the Manes meant filling them up 
with good things. From Lat. easequias ire 
we get aciue for sm+2./pr ‘pass along 
together.’ If, however, Sk. sapary- belongs 
with Lat. sepelio the 7 of the latter makes 
for the sense ‘fill up, satisfy.’ There can 
be no objection on the phonetic side to com- 
paring d7é\Aa with Sk. sapary-. In Latin 
we should expect *sempelio, however. There 
was in Latin, I suggest, a popular connection 
between sepulcrum ‘grave,’ and sépio ‘hedge 
in,’ * cf. Cic. usc. v. 64 ; ‘ séptwm undique et 
vestitum vepribus et dumetis indagavi sepul- 
crum. ‘To this association we might ascribe 
sepelto for *sempelio. 

$3. If sepelio ‘bury: shows an earlier mean- 
ing than Sk. sapary- ‘ worship,’ possibly the 
sense of sm + pr was originally purely 
physical and meant ‘fill up the earth in the 


grave.’ 


Xi—Latin frequens ‘ FREQUENT, CROWDING.’ 


§ 1. There are two objections to referring 
1° farcio, dpacow 
do not show anywhere else a ‘ velar ’—an 
objection which is not insuperable in my 
opinion ; 2° frequens senatus is, according to 
Curtius (Grdze.° p. 302) ‘a crammed meet- 
ing’; therefore we should more naturally 
expect a past pte. as in refertus confertus. 

§ 2. In the reference of frequens to farcio 
over-emphasis is laid on the connection of 
saepe with saepio ‘hedge,’* for which the bet- 
ter orthography is sépio. It is much more 
reasonable to believe that saepe ‘often’ be- 
longs to semper ‘always.’ The relation of 
meaning is just that shown for the negative 
of these expressions by the ‘xever’ and 
‘hardly ever’ of Pinafore. The nasal that 
has fallen out before p we may ascribe to 
dialectic phonetics (e.g. Umbr. seples = Lat. 
stmpulis), or to a sporadic phonetic change 
that was never universalised in Latin. At 
any rate Latin inscriptions are full of such 
omissions of the nasals (ef. Seelmann, 

Aussprache 273 sq., 281 sq.), and the same 
phenomenon is common in Greek, (Brug- 
mann, Gr. Gram.2 p. 40). This probably 
represents after all a tendency toward 
a nasalisation of the vowel, particularly in 
the vulgar pronunciation (cf. Kretschmer, 
K.Z, 29, 438 sq.), and saepe is probably a 


2 For the etymology of sépio, see below xi. § 2. 
3 Wharton (£t. Lat. s.vv.) further derives cwnctus 
from cingo ‘gird’ (!), and omnis from ob-in the sense 
of ‘comprehensive,’ (!). 
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vulgar sépe. That saepe and semper should 
be adapted to different meanings was inevi- 
table. The association of *sepe ‘often’ with 
saepes ‘thick-set (hedge)’ would not be 
an improbable result of popular etymology. 
I suggest that s¢ptus may be a compound of 
*sem- and the plc. aptus ‘fastened,’ cf. 
coeptus from com and aptus ; see below xiii. 

§ 3. I therefore have to propose for /requeis 
the divisions fre-qguens ‘door-crowding,’ or, 
as we say in English, ‘jamb-full.’ In this 
way -quens belongs to mdvt- ‘all’ and Sk. 
c4-cvant ‘crowding together’: /¢u ‘swell 
out.’ I define fre-quens ‘swelling-out to the 
door. This explanation explains the g, and 
also the use of the pres. pte. 

$ 4. I see in fre- a quasi-preposition related 
to foris ‘outside, foras ‘doorwards.’ The 
word for-is ‘a door’ is probably an ¢ stem 
that has taken the place of a consonant 
stem, ef. Sk. dvdr- ; while 6vpa and the adv. 
for-as seem to be transfers to the a- declen- 
sion. The Latin plur. for-es, however, (gen. 
for-um) and Sk. dir-as (for *dhwr-as, ct. 
Brugmann, Gr. i. § 480) belong alike to the 
consonant declension. We may therefore 
ascribe fre-quens to a locative *fri (>,/re) 
quens ‘swelling to the door. We might, 
however, start with *fori-quens ‘ crowding 
the forum.’ This would become in com- 
position with in, say *infriquens > *infer- 
quens, whence, by a metathesis common 
enough in Latin (ef. Phyrgio, corcotaria, 
Plautus, Awl. 508, 521, and Lindsay, Lat. 
Lang. pp. 91, 97), infrequens. 

$5. On the side of meaning I would claim 
that from the phrase /requens senatus ‘a 
jamb-full senate’ frequens was extended to 
other uses. In Plautus (Wil. 594) we seem 
to have a place where the meaning of /re- 
quens senatus can be fixed right narrowly: 


nam Palaestrio 
domi nune apud mest, Sceledrus nunc 
autemst /oris : 


frequens senatus poterit nunc _haberier. 
Possibly the point in the use of /reguens is 
that when the senate was crowded some 
were out of the doors, the crowd being too 
great for the space. This explanation is 
also borne out by /requentare ‘ visit often,’ 
usually with the object ‘ house.’ 

§ 6. Objection is made, I am aware to the 
equation of zavr- in dravr- with Sk. ¢vant- 
in ¢d-cvant; Prellwitz after accepting this 
equation under das denies it under was: 
‘die oben unter das angefiihrte Gleichung 
ist unrichtig, da ai. (de. Sk.) ¢gdevant zu 
eluer ./cac gehdren muss.’ Bréal also 
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rejects this etymology (Hextrait du Journal 


d. Savants, Aott 1894, p. 10). It is still 
maintained by Brugmann (TZotalitdt p. 
27—). |Wackernagel also sticks by it 


(Altind. Gram. § 197a). Outside of San- 
skrit and Greek this word for ‘all’ seems 
also to be found, as Brugmann has pointed 
out, in Albanian gife ‘ganz, jeder.’ Ac- 
cording to the explanation I have suggested 
for fre-quens, Latin also preserves this word 
in -quens. 

$7. There would be difficulty in equating 
das With cdevant if we regarded the inflec- 
tion as on precisely the same footing, for in 
that case we must needs have *azrwv. The 
difficulty is resolved by noting that in San- 
skrit \/ew is also treated as *¢vd@: so in 
Greek the ptc. comes from *fv-d- and is on 
the same footing as ords: tora. In 
Latin, on the other hand, -quent- is the 
weak stem, corresponding to Sk. (¢d-)¢vat-. 

§ 8. The root of Sk. ./¢d || eva is very well 
represented in Latin, not only in ineiens 
‘pregnant’ (: Grk. «xvéw, same meaning), 
but also in gueo ‘be able.’ I am aware that 
Osthoff has lately (1/. vi. 12— ) come 
forward as a champion of the theory that 
sees in queo the relative stem, and compares 
olds te eiut. ‘IT am one to’—‘am able.’ 
Osthoff lays stress on the entire conformity 
of queo to the type of eo in its inflection, 
and derives from a suffixless locative *gé + 
ive in the sense of ‘ turn out, succeed’ which 
he shows to have developed for verbs of 
motion. Granting all that Osthoff claims for 
the synonymice differentiation of posswm and 
queo, granting that gweo means ‘I am in a 
position to’ nothing is disproved for the 
comparison with /ea% ‘swell’: queo may 
have meant, to start with, ‘I am increased 
up to.’ No one can deny, on the other 
hand, considering Grk. ofds te eivt, that queo 
may be of relative origin. Still we have 
in Greek both the relative (ré) and its cor- 
relative ! 

§ 9. There are three supposed ways in which 
queo followed the type of eo according to Ost- 
hoff. 1° Latin eqg-é represents the weak 
grade of Sk. ,/eak ‘be able,’ extended by 
-é-. But queo *qués *quet would scarcely 
have followed the pattern of eo is if, with eo 
as the only point of analogy; 2° gueo follows 
eo because there was an Aryan *gey-7ii 
*gey-si etc. like *ey-mi eysi etc.—but there 
is no proof of gey-mi ete.; 3° queo is a 
compound of qu- + eo. 

§ 10. I note however that in Sanskrit (/¢w 
makes a present ¢v-aya-ti ‘he is strong.’ 
As to this Ostholf says: “das (evayamt) 
nun einmal in seiner Bedeutung nur un- 
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geniigend zu queo stimmen will’; why 
‘ungeniigend’? Does not he himself virtu- 
ally admit (p.22) that valeo ‘be strong’ is 
a practical synonym of possum? No one 
will, I presume, deny that dnevens ‘ preg- 
nant’ belongs with Grk. xvéw Sk. ¢v-aya-ti. 
If it is to be explained as to its form we may 
operate with *ingeyens> *inciyens> tneiens. 
The assumption that *géyo, *géyes, *qéyet 
gave qgéo, *geys, *geyt cannot, I believe, be 
successfully controverted. The treatment 
of the Aryan group -éye- is not to be re- 
garded as settled by trés ‘three’ < *treyes, 
any more than by the ace. tris < *treyes, for 
tris (acc.) may be the normal form and trés 
(nom.) an analogical form. My explanation 
of *géyes > *geys is on precisely the same 
footing as aes ‘brass’ < *ay(e)s: Sk. dyas. 
It is a mere question of chronology : did the 
intervocalic y disappear before the loss of the 
post-tonic vowel? The diphthong of aes- 
seems to settle the matter, for inasmuch as 
Umbrian shows dhésnes = Lat. ahénis we have 
no right to regard Lat. ae as a contraction 
of a(y)e, but rather as syncopated from dy(e.) 
This conclusion lacks complete cogency, 
however, 1° because the question can be 
raised why syncope did not take place in 
Italic *dy(e)sno- as in dy(e)s > aes ; to which 
it may be relied that syncope in a closed 
syllable is a different thing from syncope in 
an open syllable, as in cémprimo where 7 is 
a quasi-syncope at least, but compressi: 2° 
because aes may be explained as *ay-s-, the 
reduced grade of ay-es- (cf. Osthoff, P-B.B. 
13, 405 Anm.). 

$11. Itis not as difficult, however, as Ost- 
hoff seems to think to find reasons why qveo 
should fall under the analogy of eo, even if 
queo went originally by the second conjuga- 
tion. The present subjunctives are alike, 
queam, eam, and the supines, itwm and 
quitum, while nequit and ne-queo are certainly 
as normal as it and eo. Who shall say that 
quivi for quévi is not on the same footing as 
levi livi, or as filius for félius? There was, 
pace Osthoff, a distinct pirallelism of notions 
in gueo, and eo, viz. when they were used as 
auxiliary verbs; I cite from Cato (ap. 
Festus, p. 242, Miiller): quod uti prohibitum 
irem, quod in me esset, meo labori non parsi, 
where the substitution of guirem for vrem 
would make no noticeable change in the 
sense. The Latin grammar specially enjoins 
upon us that for verbs that form no fut. 
infin. pass. in supine+7z, we are to use 
posse. ‘This ground for an analogy between 
queo and eo certainly does not exist in the 
case of fleo, neo, -pleo. These verbs were 
held in place by flé-tus, né-men, plé-nus, but 
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even so we have nit and neunt from neo, and 
these are usually explained as analogical 
with ct and eunt (cf. Lowe, Prodromus, 409 
and Stolz, Gram.” § 100), 

§ 12. So far as I can see it makes little 
difference which of the etymologies shall 
finally prevail, but Osthoff does not seem 
to me to strengthen the claims of kinship 
with the relative by his explanation from 
*gé+eo: suffixless locatives like *gé are very 
much in the air for Latin. Besides ofds te 
eiui never gave rise in Greek to a verb *rnu 
‘TI am able.’ 

XII.—Greek dep ‘Wire’: LATIN soror 
‘ SISTER.’ 


$1. It isa commonplace of Latin phonetics 
that swe- gives so-- This is inferred from 
somnus ‘sleep’ beside ON svefer. There is 
no proof however that this does not come 
from *swopno, just as Armen. k'un (cf. Brug- 
mann, Gr. ii. § 66), Lith. sapnas. Another 
alleged example is socer ‘ father-in-law’ : 
éxupds, but the phonetics of socer must be 
considered liable to infection from sociwre 
‘join in marriage.’ 

§ 2. If these cases do not prove the law 
Aryan swe-> Lat. so-, still it must be ad- 
mitted that sew ‘six’ which is probably from 
Aryan *sveks does not disprove it, for the 
Aryan form seems to have had a doublet 
* seks. 

$3. Nowif it is not proved that Aryan swe- 
gives Lat. so-, there is no reason why Greek 
dap ‘wife’ is not to be compared with Sk. 
svdsar and Lat. soror. I assume the primi- 
tive paradigm was *svésor, gen. *svesr-és 
(cf. Sk. dat. svdsre, where the accent has 
been shifted to suit the nom.). Now if é 
was only a tonic vowel in Aryan, the gen. 
*sves-r-és probably gave *svos-r-és and thus 
the stem was liable to gradation. In Greek 
the plur. dapes derives from *svosyr-es > 
*6-ép-es Whence *dapes > dapes. 

There is no difficulty from the meaning 
of dap, for Juno, we know, was ‘ et soror et 
coniunx.’ 

$4, From soror, dap OBlg. sestra, Lith. sesn 
weimayask ourselves whether the Aryan stem 
was *swesr- or *sesr-, with such a variation 
as seen in Greek rot beside cot <*évot, or in 
the Aryan pair just treated *sveks||*seks. 
My own belief is that the w was parasitic, 
arising by anticipation from *se-sros (gen.), 

1 In view of the assimilations seen in Sk. sas, Lith 
szeszt ‘six’ the form *ksveks set down as the oldest 
Aryan form by Prellwitz (Zt. Wart. s.v. €) is to be 
regarded as a form with assimilated spirant groups 
reaching back into the primitive period (i.e, *ksvei's 
is for “sveks). 
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where the second syllable must needs be 
spoken with ‘rounding.’ Instances of this 
rounding are Sk. tvaks-taks ‘ build,’ Aryan 
*sveks||seks ‘six,’ tar- ‘pass’ (cf. tdas ‘speed’) 
and tvar- ‘hasten.’ The original word for 
‘sister’ I take to have been a reduplicating 
child word like mama, papa, say, *sesa (ef. 
Grk. rérra ‘papa’ for the vowels). This 
was afterwards brought into relation with 
the other 7- stems like mdter ete., and in- 
flected accordingly. 

I can find nothing plausible in Johann- 
son’s *s-t-er ‘house’ *s-e7 ‘woman’ (: /es 
‘be’ ?), on which he bases Sk. svd sara ‘ Hiirde, 
Stall’ and svd-sar ‘sister’ (JF. 3, 226 ). 


XII.—Simpulus simpuvium ‘SAcRIFICIAL 
VESSELS.’ 


In the etymology of saeptws suggested 
above (xi. § 2) I have made use of the pre- 


NOTE ON DIDACHE 1, 


Ir is well known that the precept con- 
tained in Matt. 7,12 and Luke 6, 31 is found 
in a negative setting in Jewish literature, 
and especially in the book Tobit [6 puceis, 
pydevi roroys|, and it has been suggested 
that this is the source from which Awd. 1, 2 
[wdvra de doa cay OeAjons pi) yiverOai cou Kat 
ov GAXw py role] is derived. 

To some extent this must be true. That 
is to say, no doubt can be entertained that 
there is a Jewish source, adequately repre- 
sented by Tobit, both for the negative precept 
in the Acd, and also for the positive one in 
the Gospels (which was perhaps intended to 
correct the narrow view which the negative 
saying suggests). But there is also some 
ground for thinking that two forms of the 
saying ought to be recognized, and that one 
of them points to a connection between the 
Aid. and the Western text of Acts. 

The two forms found are as follows :— 


A form. 


1. Kal 6 picts pndevi romjons. Tobit 4, 15. 

2. Totro Bpaxéws 7 ypady dedjAwxev eipyKvia* 
6 pucets, UAAw od woujoes. Clem. Al. 
Strom. ii, 23. 

3. "O yap pucets cou yiverOar ovde GAwW od 

, . see K . ale 
momoes. Didase, iii, 15, and similarly, 
ead 
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position *sem-=Sk. sa-. This preposition 
seems to me also to exist in Latin in the 
words stm-pulus and sim-puvium, as well as 
in sepelio (supra x. § 2). I would connect 
sim-pulus and sim-puvium with Sk. sam + pi 
‘cleanse,’ used particularly of the soma- 
preparation, cf. pi-tus ‘clean.’ The Latin 
words are very archaic and of a specially 
sacrosanct character. Saeptus was also a 
sacred word: uti locus ante eam aram... 
stipitibus robustis saepiatur, Inscr. Orell. 
642; aediculam, «ram, saeptum, clusum, 
vetustate diruta restituit, 7b. 1515. The 
sacredness of sepelio is also evident. These 
are the words in which I propose to see the 
Italic preposition *sem- cognate with semol, 
ze. simul. 
Epwin W. Fay. 


Lexington, Va. 


2, AND ACTS 15, 20. 29. 


B form. 


1. Wdvra d& 60a eav GeAjons pn yiverbal oor 
Kal ov dAAw py ote. Ard. 1, 2. 


This is also used by the compiler of the 
Judicium Petri :— 


MarOatos cizev’ ravta doa pip OGeAers cor 
4 ‘\ SY + / 
yiverOar pnd od GrAw Toujoess. 
29 \ ov Xx XN / c a / 
2. kat doa Gv pay Oekwow Eavtots yevéerOar 
Erépous pn) Trovety. Acts 15, 20 and (29) 
in Dh/- "*- pw? Sah. Iren., Cyprian. 


Theophilus may be quoting it loosely in 
ad Autol. vi. 34 :— 


. b 4 Ld XN ‘\ 4 »” 

3. Kal mavta ooa av py BovAntar avOpwros 
« ~ , Y QL» , 
éavta yiver Oar iva pnde GAAw wot. 


A conflation of the A and BP forms is 
found in the Apostolical Constitutions :— 


wav 6 pr Ores yeverOat wor ToiTo aAAW od 
nw > a al 
Toujoelts, TOT eaTW: 0 ov puceis GAAW ov 
momoes. Const. vil. 1. 


It is clear that the evidence for the B 
form is really reducible to the Acdayi and 
the Western text of Acts. It seems im- 
probable that two writers should corrupt 
the older and terser A form in the same way, 
and therefore it is more than possible that 
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there is a connection between the two docu- 
ments. But the evidence does not seem to 
show whether the Western Acts used the 
Aaxy, or the Ada the Western Acts. 
The case for the former theory is that the 
A.daxi), or rather the ground-document (which 
we may call the ‘Two ways’), was current 
in Syria before the end of the first century ; 
and that the Western reviser, though later 
than this, was, according to Prof. Ramsay, 
well acquainted with Syria. Or, if we accept 
Prof. Blass’ view, and consider the Western 
text to be the earlier form of the Acts, it 
is easy to understand that, in writing to 
proselytes, the Apostles would quote what 
was quite probably a Jewish text-book for 
proselytes. 

On the other hand, the latter theory (that 
the Ardayx7) uses the Western Acts) assumes 
Blass’ view;! but certainly it gives 
2 good explanation of the genesis of the 
B form. 

We know that Hillel used the A form, 
and added that it- contained the Law 
and the Prophets. Now in Matt. 7, 12 
the second clause is otros yup éeatw 6 vopos 
Kal ot tpopyrat, Which seems to connect our 
Lord’s saying with Hillel’s, and so with the 
A form beyond all doubt. 


1 It would make the theory of the dependence of 
the A:dax} on the Western Acts far easier, and per- 
haps render the assumption of Blass’ view unneces- 
sary, if we thought that the absence of this passage 
in Barnabas pointed to its absence in the ‘Two 
Ways.’ 
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At the same time the first clause in Matt. 
[wdvra ovy doa édv Pé&AnTe Wa ToWow dipiv ot 
GvOpwror ovTws Kal pets Toretre avrois| gives 
the characteristic phraseology of the 4 form, 
which therefore probably shows a reaction 
of the Evangelical wording on a Christian 
form of the negative saying. The & form 
therefore is Christian, and although it is 
certainly possible that the genesis of it is 
due to the earliest Christian redaction of 
the A.dayi, it seems somewhat more probable 
that it is to be traced to the Acts, as it is 
almost incredible that St. Luke would wrest 
from its setting a saying of this kind and 
insert it into the Apostolic letter. 

it-is impossible to quote in support of 
this view the fact that the eucharistic part 
of the Acdayi agrees with the Western text 
of the third gospel, as this part probably 
belongs to a different stratum of the Avdayy ; 
but it certainly gives rise to the suspicion 
that the Avdayi spent the early days of its 
growth in a locality which favoured the 
Western text. 3 

In any case it seems highly probable that 
the chronological order of the A form, B form, 
and the Evangelical setting, is 


1. Negative setting A form. 
2. Evangelical positive setting. 
3. Negative setting B form. 
K. Lake. 
2 The fact that the Western reading in St. Luke is 
probably a ‘non-interpolation’ according to W.H. 
has also an obvious bearing on the subject. 





DIAERESIS AT EVERY FOOT IN LATIN HEXAMETER, PHALAECEAN AND 
CHOLIAMBIC VERSE. 


Verses in which the word-foot coincides 
largely or throughout with the verse-foot 
are rough and produce a prosaic effect. 
The classical writers generally avoided 
them. Yet such verses occur more fre- 
quently in Latin than is generally sup- 
posed. 


I. In the Hexameter, og., as far as is 
known, but three examples have been cited, 
and all of these from one poet, Ennius, (cf. 
Lue. Mueller, Re Ietr.2 p. 218; Gleditsch, 
Metrik d. Rim. p. 173 ; Christ, Metr. d. Gr. 
u. Rom. § 220; Plessis, Métrique Girec. et 
Lat. § 24). To these three the following 
should be added : 


A, Martial (Gilbert) :— 


(1) ELL, 76,3 
Hie, rogo, non furor est, non haec est men- 
tula demens ? 
(2) Vi5°82;).3% 
An potes et non vis? Rogo, non est turpius 
istud ? 
(5) INE g 205 37: 
Haec erit hoc quod tu; tu non potes esse 
quod haec est. 
(AEN L; 6079 :: , 
Nescio quid plus est, quod donat saecula 
chartis ; 


eo 5 ae 
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(5) X., 73, 9: 
Munere sed plus est et nomine gratius ipso. 
(6) XI., 32, 1: 
Nec toga nec focus est nec tritus cimice 
lectus. 
ip) 5 G; Ll: 
Non licet et fas est. 
duro. 


Sed tu sub principe 


B. Ovip :— 
(8) Lpist. XV., 309: 


Ut te nec mea vox nec te meus incitet ardor, 
(9) Remed. Am. 283: 

Hic amor et pax est, in qua male vulneror 
una, 
(10) Remed. Am. 481: 

Nam si rex ego sum, nec mecum dormiat 
ulla, 
(11) Trist. II., 195 : 

Longius hac nihil est, nisi tantum frigus et 
hostis, 
(12) Trist. IV., 4, 75: 

Nec tamen hunc sua mors, nec mors sua 
terruit illum : 
(13) Trist. V.,.5, 21: 

Quatenus et non est in caro coniuge felix, 


C. Juvencus :— 


(14) I. 352: 
Nunc sine, nam decet hoc, sic sancta per 
omnia nobis. 


D. Carmina Epigraphica (Buecheler). 


(15) 461, 1: 

Suetrius Hermes hic situs est, cui Tertia 
coniunx. 
(16) 720, 12: 

Omnibus his mox est de flammis tollere 
flammas. 


£. Anuthologia Latina (B. et 2.) 


(id) £5.42 (p89); 25 110: 

Haec labor haec ars est, hinc fulvum colligis 
auru ! 
(18) L., 17 (p. 244), 286, 297 : 

Cernere iam fas est, quod vix tibi credere 
fas est. 
(19) IL., 1 (p. 30), 486, 60: 

Angulus ut par sit quem clandit linea 


triplex, 
No. XCV. VOL, XI. 
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(20) IL, 1 (p. 38), 489, 1: 


Omnia sunt bona: sunt, quia tu, bonus, 
omnia condis. 


(21) IT., 1 (p. 39), 489, 4: 
Omnia nam, quae sunt, a te sunt, te sine nil 
est. 


(22) IL, 1 (p. 39), 489, 5: 


His sine tu, simul es pro cunctis his et in 
illis. 
(23) IL., 1 (p. 39), 489, 6: 


His sine tu, quod es, es ; non hi sunt te sine 
quod sunt, 


(24) II., 1 (p. 39), 489, 7: 
Ac nec id hi quod tu, nee tu quod hi, sed in 
illis. 
(notice in (18) lengthening of quod by / 
following) 


(25) IL, 1 (p. 163), 716, 10: 


Audit quod non vult, qui pergit dicere 
quod vult. 


It will be noticed that 17 out of the 
25 have some form of esse in the arsis of 
the 3rd foot and that 11 of these have est ; 
that some verses are almost entirely com- 
posed of monosyllabic words notably No. 18. 

If verses in which elision occurs (as II., 1 
(p. 40), 489, 47: At deus esse habet, etc.) 
were taken into consideration the above 
number would be considerably increased. 


II. Phalaecean.—This variety of verse 
occurs in greatest numbers in Martial and 
Sidonius, 2048 in the former (not 2054, as 
Meyer gives it, Sitzungsber., d. phil. class. der 
Akad. d. Wiss. zu Miinchen, 1889, p. 208), 
and 1234 in the latter. Catullus ranks 
third with 495. In Martial, and also in 
Catullus, verses with a break at the end of 
every foot occur more frequently than is 
generally stated. Leutsch, Philol. X., 740, 
says that in Martial such verses are ‘ héchst 
selten.’ Paukstadt, referring to the same 
poet, says, De Mart. Catulli Imit., p. 29, 
that they occur but once (V., 20, 9), basing 
the statement upon the results of Leutsch’s 
investigation. Friedlaender, Martial, L., 
p. 29, says, verses like V., 20, 9 occur ‘ sehr 
selten.’ But at least 15 such verses occur 
in that poet: 


Ghy cbs 45D: 
Quare non iuvat hoc quod estis esse? 


(2) IL, 37, 1: 


Quidquid ponitur hinc et inde verris, 
N 
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(3) EL, 73, 2: 

Et non stat tibi, Phoebe, quod stat illis, 
(4) IV., 30, 5: 

Tllam, qua nihil est in orbe maius, 
(5) V., 20, 9: 

Campus, porticus, umbra, virgo, thermae, 
(6) V., 24, 15: 

Hermes omnia solus et ter unus. 
(i) Vil As, os 

Tu si Furius ante dictus esses, 
(8) VIII., 64, 17: 

Uno iam tibi non sat est in anno, 
(NPS ALE B Breer ( omer ge 

Vero verius ergo quid sit, audi: 
(10) X., 49, 4: 

Quisquam plumbea vina vult in auro 4 
(USL) ee 25 A 

Tam non est locus hac in urbe vobis ; 
(CN. Ie fs ae 

Tecum, Caelia, servus ; ut quid, oro. 
(3) et, 18514: 

Quem nec tertia saepe rumpit hora, 
(14) XII., 34, 5: 

Et si calculus omnis hue et illuc 
(1) OSU SiO, 

Mollis Dindymus est, sed esse non vult ; 


A similar state of affairs exists in 
Catullus. Leutsch says such verses occur 
in that poet but once, namely in 42, 2; 
Paukstadt says only twice, adding the 
example 2, 9. This latter statement is 
adopted by Riese in his edition of Catullus, 
But five more cases occur in that poet : 


OLRM Ee 

Da mi basia mille, deinde centum, 
(2) 26, 1: 

Furi villula vestra non ad Austri 
(3) 40, 6: 

Quid vis? qua libet esse notus optas 4 
(4) 42, 3: 

Tocum me putat esse moecha turpis 


(It will be noticed that 42, 2 was cited but 
the line just below it was overlooked). 


(5) 58, 1: 


Caeli, Lesbia nostra, Lesbia illa. 
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Elsewhere 6 other examples have been 
noticed : 


(1) Priapea, 77, 8 (B.): 
Ergo qui prius usque et usque et usque 
(2) Lampridius, p. 381 (Baehr. Frag.) : 
Pulchrum quod vides esse nostrum regem, 
(5) Lampridius, p, 382 (Baehr. Frag.) : 
Pulchrum quod putas esse uestrum regem 


(4) Prud., Peristeph. VI., 155: 
Blandum littoris extet inde murmur, 
(5) Anthol., Lat. I., 17, 444, 2: 
Quam vos creditis esse, vita; non est. 


(6) Terent. Maur. 2548 (K.): 
Namque et iugiter usu saepe Sappho. 


Meyer omits from his list of 5356 phalae- 
cean verses the Priapea, 288 ; he says there 
are 175 in the Anthol. Lat. There are in 
all 213 (I. 1, has 168, II. 1, has 45). It 
may be noted also that Martial’s ‘ Cisurlose’ 
verses are 1 in 15 according to Meyer’s own 
statistics, instead of 1 in 12, the number 
which he gives. 

Friedlander, Mart. I., p. 29, also says 
that in Martial verses with a break at the — 
end of each of the first 3 feet as in IL., 6, 11 
are very rare. At least 88 such verses 
occur: 68" in Bk, T3326 int fh 2 ino ee 
8 and V4 in Vo, 8: in Nii ean vee 
3 in [X., 11 in X., 10 in XI. and 16 in XII. 
With diaeresis at the end of each of the last 
3 feet, 16 verses occur in Martial. 


III. Choliambic.—As verses in this metre 
are much fewer in number compared with 
either of the other two kinds, fewer cases of 
diaeresis, of course, occur. I have found 
but one example and that in Catullus, 
44,21: 


Qui tunc vocat me cum malum librum legi. 


None occurs in Martial, though a number 
are found with a break at the end of 
each of the first 4 feet or of each of the 
last 4 feet. 

It is believed that in the case of the 
Phalaecean and Choliambic metres, the 
above list is complete, and that in the 
Hexameter there cannot, at least, be many 
more examples than those above cited. 

Emory B, Lease, 

University of Michigan. 
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THE FOURTH THESIS OF THE HOMERIC HEXAMETER. 


Tue law that lengthening by position is 
forbidden in this part of the verse, was 
formulated by Wernicke in his edition of 
Tryphiodoros (an epic poet of the school of 
Nonnos), see Schulze Quaestiones Lpicae, 
p. 423, and Giseke, Homerische Forschungen, 
p. 146. Lists of exceptions are given by 
Hartel, Hom. Studien, I? 87, Hilberg, 
Princip der Silbenwdgung, p. 112 (though 
he does not acknowledge its validity for 
Homer, Hesiod, the Cyclic poets, Theognis, 
Simonides, Archestratus, Matron, and Theo- 
eritus), Giseke, /./, p. 149 (instances for 
Iliad only): Schulze /./. gives references to 
Gerhard, Lectiones Apollonianae, p. 148 and 
Nauck, Mélanges gréco-romains iv. 646. On 
-v éd. forming position in thesis, see Buth, 
Philol. xxxix. Schulze points out that 
verses such as X 629 (70 zpdcGev) and such 
combinations as ovv vy peAaivy are lawful. 

I cannot understand why it should be very 
difficult to break the law. If one reads modern 
Greek hexameters, and then considers how 
very few exceptions are to be found among the 
27,803 verses of the //iad and Odyssey, one 
will hardly be inclined to agree with the 
view that it is all ‘a matter of accident. 
For instance, aorists of the form ravvocav 
are common enough, and would follow very 
conveniently after the weak caesura in the 
third foot, as in Dublin Translations, p. 163, 


7 eo » Le / , Ls. 
Ol p TOL KATO toa TAVVUOOOV pvrAorw atv yV 


(a line which to my own ear sounds quite cor- 
rect) but according to Giseke’s list the whole 
Iliad does not supply a nearer parallel, than 
> 400 xaAxkevov daidada odd. 
According to Giseke the //iad in its 15,693 
verses contains only 13 instances, including 
some repetitions, of a polysyllable so scanned 
before a non-enclitic word. 

Mr. Agar’s conjectures should show 
Prof. Tyrrell that he overrated the diffi- 
culty of violating the rule in question. 
Though F rarely forms position in thesis, 
and though Jliad and Odyssey together 
supply only two instances (M 55, w 240) of 
-v ef. forming position in the 4th thesis, 
Mr. Agar proposes 


diwxev Foto ddpov0, 
oKnrtp npxev Fete Te wd0Oov. 


Pape-Benseler, Gr. Higenn., have failed to 
notice that ‘the name of the river was 
Titaresus,’ and instead of dAvoxave x 330 
being ‘ Wolf’s reading for dAvoxage’ the 
latter word is the reading of two MSS. only 
F Z, whereas all the rest and Apollonius 
Sophistes show dAvoxave. 

Whatever the truth about P 387, the 
context (dpdpet, vwAenés aie?) makes an aorist 
very improbable. 

As to the starting point of the discussion 


H. Dem. 269 


r cy / 
dOavarows Ovytoiow ovevap Kal YapLa TETVKTAL, 


I have not studied the hymn sufficiently to 
have any right to au opinion. Schulze, Qu. 
Ep. p. 228 accepts dveap <dvyap, like dpéap 
<*pjap (Hom. dpeiata). In view however 
of jpos v. 455 and gpeare or ppeaze v. 99, it 
is hard to decide between dveap and dveiap. 


It must be borne in mind that the -e is not 
diphthongal. 

The reason for the limitation on lengthen- 
ing by position in the 4th thesis, is the 
pause at the end of the fourth foot, accord- 
ing to Giseke, H.F. p. 146. It seems to 
me, however, that a pause rather assists 
lengthening than otherwise, and I should 
like to make the following suggestion. 
Lengthening by position of close vowels at 
the end of polysyllables is forbidden in the 
fifth thesis, and is exceedingly rare in the 
fourth ; it is rare in the second and not 
very common in the first. But in these 
positions there is no such marked repug- 
nance to lengthening by position within 
words. I conjecture that this points to the 
final consonants being shorter than the 
same sounds within words ; I think one may 
notice the same thing in German. To me 
at least the nasal in -nd- sounds longer 
in ‘ein wohlhabender Mann’ than in ‘ wir 
haben das Buch.’ Thus the -avr- may have 
been really shorter in @dejav tetxos than in 
Se{uavros. But even the second syllable of 
Setuavros must have been somewhat short of 
the full length of a thesis, viz. two short 
syllables, and édepav tecyos Was quite appre- 
ciably shorter. Hence such collocations 
were avoided in thesis. But altogether 
avoided they could not be, least of all in the 
first half of the verse. For the beginning 
of the sentence generally coincided with 

nN 2 
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the beginning of the line, and many common 
words had to be placed early in the sentence 
and, therefore, in the line. On these see 
Wackernagel, Indogermanische Forschungen 
I. p. 333, and Monro, H.G.? p. 335. 

In the arsis, on the other hand, such 
lengthenings were much less objectionable, 
since there the standard was only one long 
syllable, and a long syllable is shorter than 
two short ones, 7.e. the arsis is really shorter 
than the thesis. Hence the comparative 
frequency of short syllables doing duty in 
arsis, whereas they very rarely form a 
thesis. Indeed the chief restriction on 
their appearance in arsis is that the arsis 
must be the first or last syllable in a 
‘phrase,’ to use a musical term. Perhaps 
the hexameter originated in a # measure. 

C. M. Mutyvany. 


Tue rule, or so-called rule, in the Greek 
hexameter, that a syllable naturally short 
cannot be lengthened by position in the thesis 
of the fourth foot, is by no means a recent in- 
vention. Itisat least as old as Gerhard, who 
in his Lectiones Apollonianae, published in 
1816,—in which he has done some good service 
to the text of Apollonius Rhodius—says (p. 
147) that a spondee made such by position 
is avoided in the fourth foot, and he pro- 
ceeds to give a reason, or what may pass as 
such, for the rule. His words are, ‘neque 
solum si interpunctio fuit, sed etiam si 
gravitas quaedam numerorum apta vide- 
batur, separato utebantur spondeo in quarta 
sede. Ut autem vere contineret vocem 
celerius currentem, gravi sua vi spondeus 
fiebat, non potuit sua vi vocem continere, 
sed properandum erat, ut fieret spondeus. 
Igitur vitabant spondeum externa vi, hoc 
est positione, effectum ’—a fantastic reason 
enough. In consequence of this rule 
Gerhard in Ap. Rh. iii. 517 


ae ® 
@pTo peya ppovéwr, ét 6 vies Tvvdapéoto 


altered vies to “viets, though the latter is a 
form not used by Apollonius. Again in iv. 
978 he read 


397 s , / 
ELOOPLEVALL XPVTEOLOL KEpaacl KVOLEGOKOV 


where the codd. have xpvogowcr Kepdeoot. 
Brunck had here corrected to xpvcéors 
kepdeoow With position made by v édpeAxv- 
otixov. Wellauer (1828) on Ap. Rh. iii. 517, 
while recognising the rule, at the same time 
points out several violations of it in Homer 
and keeps vies, but he follows Gerhard in 
iv. 978, In iii, 517 Kéchly (1850) conjec- 
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tured viée and is followed by Merkel. 
Rzach in his Grammatische Studien zu 
Apollonios Rhodios, (1878) follows Wellauer 
in keeping the text in this passage on the 
ground of the Homeric exceptions, and in 
iv. 978 follows Brunck. It is clear then 
that this rule is acknowledged by German 
scholars or they would have felt no difficulty 
in retaining vies. 

Whether such a rule is to be recognized 
or not is a question on which I express no 


opinion. It depends of course upon what 
proportion the exceptions bear to the 
examples. Mr. Agar has quoted many 


exceptions in Homer, and there are others 
which he has not referred to, viz. H 337, 
K 389, w 240. However I quite agree with 
him that later Epic poets have observed 
metrical practices to which Homer does not 
conform, and to them this particular one 
may have beenarule. Thus there is only 
one more violation of the rule in Apollonius, 
besides the two I have named. 

The limitation about the monosyllable, 
and when the consonant or consonants 
lengthening it are in the same word, isa 
refinement not mentioned by Gerhard or 
Wellauer. Perhaps this has been added by 
Hilberg, but I have not seen what he has 
written. 

R. C. Seaton. 


I FEEL very giad to have raised this 
question, as it seems likely now to get itself 
settled one way or the other. For myself 
T remain obstinate to all the arguments of 
Prof. Tyrrell and Mr. Agar, charm they 
never so wisely. And especially in regard 
to the Hymns ; indeed it was in the Hymns 
that I said such licenses must not be 
admitted. Let us first settle the line that 
gave rise to all this tempest, Hymn Dem. 
269. It must be admitted that there is no 
other violation of Hilberg’s law in this hymn 
nor in any other with the exception of the 
two limping lines I quoted in my first note 
on the subject, both of them from quite 
short and worthless hymns and both atro- 
ciously bad lines. Are we then justified in 
introducing a solitary example into a hymn 
which, if nowhere very poetical, is at least 
very carefully versified? I hardly think 
many people will disagree with me in 
saying No, and I say it though I confess 
myself much tempted by Mr. Agar’s restor- 
ation and should think his a very probable 
account of the corruption were there no 
metrical objection. 

Now let us turn to the wider question. 
This is not, pace Prof. Tyrrell, ‘Can a short 
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vowel resist position?’ I protest that 
neither Hilberg nor I nor any one else ever 
said anything of the kind, and I wonder 
Prof. Tyrrell can accuse a respectable father 
of a family of such a thing. To put it 
better than I did before, I say that in a 
certain part of the line vowels naturally 
short are hardly ever found in the J/iad and 
Odyssey and practically not at all in later 
poets of any respectable skill, and among 
these later poets are the authors of the 
Homeric Hymns, but not Hesiod. To say 
that a short vowel can resist position would 
be to say that the syllable containing it can 
be scanned as a short syllable despite position. 

But Prof, Tyrrell says this is not a law 
but a coincidence. He has by this time 
doubtless read Mr. Agar on the same 
subject ; does he still think it is all the 
result of accident? Why, so natural is it 
that Mr. Agar wants to introduce it into 
more than twenty passages of Homer 
besides the dozen or so where we already 
have it. And then ‘the spondee in the 
bucolic diaeresis is very rare,’ and in fact 
there are so few of them that you would 
not expect any of them to have the last 
syllable naturally short. Why, there are 
at least twenty-five lines in the first book of 
the Jliad, after deducting every case where 
there can be any shadow of doubt, in which 
a hypermonosyllable with the last syllable 
naturally long precedes the diaeresis ; say 
six hundred in the whole epic, and that is 
really much understated, I imagine; and 
there are somewhere about eight in the 
whole Jiad which offend against the law, 
and only two in the Odyssey / Is it chance 
that not one in a hundred of such words 
ends in a syllable naturally short? Thirdly 
‘the law rests on no principle but only what 
Bacon calls nuda enumeratio.’ No principle 
I know of, be it so, but Ido not know on 
what principle the law about the weak 
caesura in the fourth foot rests, or the law 
about the cretic in trimeters, or the law 
which forbids a molossus to stand before 
the diaeresis, or the law which makes a 
molossus with the first syllable resolved in 
the same position so rare in Homer, and so 
exceedingly rare in later epic writers that I 
believe there are only two instances of it in 
all Quintus Smyrnaeus, and not even one in 
Apollonius. Those laws also were arrived at 
by nuda enumeratio. 

But my feelings carry me away ; let us 
end in amity. For before taking leave of 
Prof. Tyrrell I should like to say that 
there is at least one person who believes as 
firmly in his éoco at Hermes 33 as he can 
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himself, nor is it the only conjecture of his 
upon the Hymns which appears to me 
admirable. 

Mr. Agar, as I have already had occasion 
to observe, takes up a very different stand- 
point. Admitting that violation of the law 
is excessively rare in our texts, he puts this 
down to the credit of late editors and would 
re-introduce it freely. I confess that I do 
not know whether he can be driven from 
this position, if he will modify the statement 
a little, though I by no means think him 
right. If he will modify, for as I under- 
stand him it was the critics contemporary 
with the later poets, as Apollonius,! who 
were the culprits. But by the time of 
Apollonius the text of Homer was practic- 
ally fixed. Who then were they and of what 
age? Of the age of the Hymns, or some- 
where between them and Apollonius? But 
until that is settled it is of no use to pursue 
the question further. And whoever they 
were, why did they not correct all that host 
of far more glaring metrical absurdities? 
Why did they leave 7 dtav and dire Exupe 
dewds te and the rest of them? Why, if 
they were about correcting this obscure 
detail at all, did they not correct A 796 and 
II 38 from dpa 8 aAXos to addos 8’ Gpat I 
don’t believe the early Greeks purposely 
altered Homer at all; they looked on him 
as Dryden did on Chaucer, a prodigious 
genius of an unpolished age who never had 
the advantage of sitting at the feet of 
Mr. Waller. 

Aristarchus either knew nothing of the 
rule, a hardly probable supposition when 
poets before and after him observe it, or 
flew in the face of it when he read peAauwayv at 
® 126. To be sure he was caught in a cleft 
stick, for had he read peAaivy he elided the 
dative ¢dpiyt to which he may have objected 
still more. 

There is no time now at any rate to 
discuss all the interesting suggestions of 
Mr. Agar at 7 114 and elsewhere, for many 
of which there does certainly appear a great 
deal to be said, if he can establish his main 
theorem, but I cannot withhold my tribute 
of admiration for the celerity with which 
he has built and launched a new theory 
while I was looking round me, and the 
energy with which he has ransacked Homer 
to produce examples for my overthrow.’ 

1 Apollonius himself of course obeys the Homeric 
law, allowing such lengthening in the case of mono- 
syllables. 

2 T thought Mr. Agar would score a point off me 
for accepting Bentley’s mapéoray at H 467. I did 


so with the greatest hesitation and I now think | 
was wrong. 
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My own collections on the subject appear 
to have ‘taken their endless way to the 
winds’ twelve quarters,’ but as well as I can 
remember he has not missed a single 
instance, despite his apologetic ‘there may 
be more.’ Assuming these then to be all 
the Homeric instances to be had, let us 
examine them a little more closely, taking 
what is at present the orthodox view. 

It is always a safe rule in dealing with 
any Homeric question to take Grote’s advice 
and begin with the Odyssey. And from the 
Odyssey what do we learn? As Mr. Agar 
rightly hints, we are to read qepippwv for 
repippov in the lines ending zepigpov Wnve- 
Norera (compare tepibpwv HipixrAea as a 
vocative). Then we have only two excep- 
tions in 12,000 lines and these two are : 


d 338: Eeivos 8 abr’ éuds éotw exacros 0 
EPLOPE TLLIS. 

£93: abrap éret tivav te KaOynpdv Te pvro. 
TOTO. 


Observe that in these two lines the law is 
hardly broken, if at all. For in the former 
it is not simply éxacros but exaoros 6 that 
precedes the diaeresis, and in the latter 
xéOnpav te is practically one word as te is 
enclitic. But admit them to be exceptions 
in the fullest sense; then you have one 
exception to every 6,000 lines, and if that 
does not prove a rule, what does? By the 
time the Odyssey was composed therefore 
the rule already was in force, and @ fortiori 
it prevailed in the Hymns. 

Did it then in the Ziiad? Nine examples 
are quoted by Mr. Agar, but from what 
time do they date? That is the worst of it, 
one is sure to stumble sooner or later upon 
this accursed ‘ Homeric question.’ But one 
thing is at once obvious from his list ; three 
of them are out of the Catalogue. Remov- 
ing these we have six in about 15,000 lines, 
a much higher proportion than in the 
Odyssey. Moreover three of the six are 
from the Achilleid according to Dr. Leaf. 
But look again at these six. O 189 is 
éxaotos 8 éupope Tyuys over again, A 189, 
796, IL 38 (the three Achillean examples) 
are all practically identical, rov 8’ aAAov Naov 
avoxOw, dpa d GAXos, dua 8 GdrAdov. & 400 
is a bad line, for yéAkevov breaks two laws 
at once. M 20 is Kapnods te ‘Podios te, 
where again we find the enclitic re as also in 
one of the Catalogue instances. The three 
best cases then are the Achillean, and how 
is it that all three are one formula? Mr, 
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Agar will say ‘ because an old formulaic line 
may be expected to exhibit no consciousness 
of any such rule,’ and I daresay he may be 
right. But to go no further into this 
matter, was I not justified in saying that 
the instances are too few and too uncertain 
to warrant us in introducing another into a 
hymn in which there are none at all? 

However I return to the Catalogue. This 
is allowed to be connected with the Boeotian 
school, and so with Hesiod. It is interest- 
ing therefore to observe that Hesiod and 
the Catalogue are the strongholds in which 
the impugners of the law can best find 
refuge. Look at Theogony 287, 325, 339, 
340, Shield 395, Works 721, 778, frag. 
(Rzach) 25, 148 (2), 155. 

In no hexameters later than this is the 
law not observed so far as I know. Even 
works so bad in technique as the Orphic 
Argonautica obey it. The case of Quintus 
Smyrnaeus is perhaps as instructive as any 
can be; in the Tauchnitz edition you will 
find four violations, ii. 206, x. 73, xii. 314, 
xiv. 443 (besides xii. 65 where the offending 
word is only a monosyllable and has been 
long ago corrected). Two of the four are 
emendations! Another was corrected by 
Wernicke, who is followed by Spitzner, 
Lehrs, Kéchly and Zimmermann, and in the 
latter’s text there now remains only one. 
And this in an author whose versification is 
not very delicate, and who, whatever 
Zimmermann may say, is anything but 
‘‘Opnpixératos rebus metricis.’ 

Finally Bodms rorvia “Hpyn. If Mr. Agar 
will look at Mr. Monro’s Homeric Grammar 
§$ 116, he will see that the evidence for the 
long tis quite independent of Hilberg’s law, 
though of course this law in its turn rein- 
forces the argument that the last syllable 
was long by nature. But yAavxdmis “AOjvy? 
Well, I infer that that was a later phrase. 
And indeed when I look at that Bodzmis 
motvia Hpn with its long i, and the long @ 
of mérva, and the ancient religious 
significance of Bodms, I feel as if it were a 
fossil of some unknown creature that calls 
up visions of a whole vanished world. 
There it lies embedded in strata who knows 
how many centuries later, speaking of 
generation after generation of poets already 
using the hexameter and preparing the path 
for the rising of the Achilleid with that 
glorious exordium which remains the highest 
of all preludes as it is the first we know, os 
mupos aidopevov 7) HeAtov aviovTos. 

ARTHUR PLATT. 
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THE PYLOS AND SPHACTERIA QUESTION. 


I very much doubt whether the contro- 
versy between Mr. Burrows and myself can 
be of very engrossing interest to the world in 
general. Still I should wish, if the editor 
of the Classical Review will allow me, to 
correct one or two errors which Mr. Burrows 
has made in his lengthy and somewhat 
polemical criticism of my paper, and also 
to repudiate the meanings which he has been 
kind enough to attribute to certain state- 
ments of mine. 

In the first place I suspected when I read 
Mr. Burrows’ original contribution to the 
Hellenic Journal that he was inclined to 
give to topography in relation to Ancient 
History an emphasis far greater than that 
which I should be disposed to allot to it. 
That it may contribute largely to our 
knowledge of the subject I, of course, be- 
lieve ; otherwise I should not give time and 
trouble to it: but I am also persuaded that 
the conclusions to be drawn from it cannot 
be by any means so detailed as some of 
those which Mr. Burrows has drawn from 
the evidence he obtained at Pylos, and are 
subject to far stricter limitations than those 
which he would assign to them. Mr. Bur- 
rows would like to separate the topographi- 
cal from the historical evidence, and is 
apparently quite angry with me for not 
adopting this excellent but wholly impractic- 
able plan. For instance, with reference to 
my estimate of the former breadth of the 
entrance from the bay into the lagoon he 
says ‘(Mr. Grundy) has placed the western 
end of the sandbar where he places it, for 
no other reason than because such a state 
of things fits in with his preconceived theory 
as to the Spartan defence of the harbour, 
and is not incompatible with the geological 
probabilities.’ 

This is a form of accusation to which any 
comparison between topography and history 
must expose the maker. At the same time 
had Mr. Burrows read more carefully the 
paper which he criticises he would have 
seen :— 

(1) That the breadth I have allotted to 
the channel is only put forward as a very 
approximate estimate. 

(2) That the so-called preconceived theory 
is founded on the whole story as given by 
Thucydides and not merely on those de- 
tached fragments of it on which Mr. Burrows 
appears to rely. 

Throughout the whole of his paper Mr, 


Burrows seems to think that I put forward 
my conclusions as though I considered them 
to be fully ascertained. In this he is 
mistaken. Still had he seemed to me to give 
a correct representation of the evidence 
I adduced, I should have been quite willing 
to let the original papers and the replies 
stand.- As it is I am unwilling to allow 
readers of the Classical Review, who may 
not have seen the Hellenic Journal, to sup- 
pose that I made use of the sort of argument 
which Mr. Burrows attributes to me. 


I. The Final Struggle on Sphacteria. 


Mr. Burrows is glad to see that I 
have considerably altered my position with 
regard to the Spartan defence of the summit 
of the Island. I cannot understand what 
gives him this impression. I hold and have 
always held since I saw the ground that the 
Spartans were posted round the summit on 
the arc of a segment somewhat greater per- 
haps than a semicircle, of which the cliff 
from the summit into the little hollow 
formed the straight side, and that along the 
main cliff, into this hollow, and up this small 
cliff the Messenians made their way. As to 
the actual path by which they arrived at 
the hollow, I have already said that it is 
ultra-refinement of topography to attempt 
to indicate it in detail, and have pointed out 
that Mr. Burrows’ theory involves a sup- 
position directly at variance with the 
account given by Thucydides. Mr. Burrows 
gets over the difficulty by supposing a path 
from the Panagia along the foot of the cliffs, 
no trace of even the possibility of which 
can be shown at the present day. 

I need hardly say that the remark of Mr. 
Tozer to which he refers is nothing more 
than the suggestion of a possibility. 

IT confess that I am wholly unable to 
determine the exact position which Mr. 
Burrows would assign to the Spartans: but, 
as far as I can make out, he seems to think 
that they were in occupation of the little 
hollow from the very first beginning of the 
fight at the summit, or, at any rate, were 
defending the northern outlet of it.’ 

I can only say that, if this fairly repre- 
sents Mr. Burrows’ view, I do not see how 
in that case the first few Messenians could 
have arrived at the south end of the little 
hollow without being immediately discovered 


1 JH.S. 60, 61. 
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and cut down by the Spartan troops 
stationed in it. There could at any rate 
have been no fatal surprise. 

I incline to the view that it was from the 
south end of the hollow that the Messenians 
arrived, but I think that Thucydides’ story 
of the surprise becomes quite inexplicable if 
there were any Spartan troops in the hollow 
itself. The rational explanation seems to 
be that in all probability the Spartans at 
the summit had good reason to suppose that 
no one could get into it undiscovered, and 
that therefore any possible attack from this 
very difficult side could be easily warded off 
by lining the low cliff, should the necessity 
for so doing arise. What the Messenians 
apparently did was to get into it unobserved, 
by some wholly unsuspected way, and hence 
they succeeded in gaining the actual summit 
by scaling the low cliff before the Spartans 
could provide for its defence. 

As to the zadatov épyya, I have accepted 
Mr. Burrows’ re-identification of Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s discovery, and I have never had any 
doubt as to its having stood on the site 
indicated, Thucydides’ evidence on _ this 
point being peculiarly clear. At the same 
time I shall retain my caution with regard 
to the care which must be exercised in 
drawing distinction between certain kinds 
of rock formation existent on Sphacteria and 
the earliest examples of wall work. 

A fair example of the misunderstanding 
of my views which is so unfortunately 
frequent in Mr. Burrows’ paper is afforded 
by his reference to the supposed remains on 
Hagio Nikolo. Mr. Burrows speaks of ‘the 
Nestorian remains which he (Mr. Grundy) 
claims to have discovered on Hagio Nikolo.’ 

The addition of the word ‘Nestorian’ 
begs the question. I never made such a 
claim. I said expressly that ‘there cannot 
be any certainty about the site until exca- 
vation has been done.’ 4 


I. Zhe SL. Corner of Pylos. 


I have read Mr. Burrows’ argument on 
this point carefully several times, and I 
confess I do not wholly understand its con- 
structive side; so I will simply deal with it 
in so far as it is destructive. 

Referring to the south end of the east cliff 
of Pylos, Mr. Burrows says? ‘ the rise of the 
ground at any rate never approaches the 
perpendicular,’ a statement which he sup- 
ports by an extremely disparaging reference 


1 J.H.S. p. 49, ad fin. 
AOD Rs Der Bs 
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to the illustration which he inserted with his 
own paper. He does not even do his illustra- 
justice. He says that in it ‘the sandbar 
is regarded as non-existent,’ * whereas the 
beginning of it is plainly shown on the right 
edge of the picture in the form of a light 
patch in the engraving. I do not know, of 
course, what Mr. Burrows means by ‘never 
approaching the perpendicular.’ I see that 
at this south end of the east cliff, the summit 
of the cliff rises to a vertical height of 60 
feet above its eastern foot, which is only at 
a horizontal distance of 81 feet from that 
summit. This slope moreover is not con- 
tinuous, but in part much steeper than that 
implied by these general measurements ; in 
fact, if I recollect aright, the lower part is 
perpendicular cliff, with a slope from the top 
of the cliff to the 60 ft. level. Anyone who 
realises what this really means in nature 
will understand that Mr. Burrows’ remark 
is highly misleading. 

Mr. Burrows then proceeds to talk of 
survey defeating its own object if it super- 
sedes observation.* Is he under the impres- 
sion that surveying instruments act auto- 
matically? Is he not aware that a survey 
implies an enormous series of observations 
which have to be made with the greatest 
care, since one error may mean the loss of a 
day’s work? Is he aware that every change 
of slope requires a new reading of the angle 
for contouring purposes? How can survey 
supersede observation, when it is itself no- 
thing else save the record of observation 
aided by instruments of accuracy ? 

As to the path round the south end of the 
cliff, Mr. Burrows accuses me of forgetful- 
ness as to its existence.® The forgetfulness, 
or rather oversight, is Mr. Burrows’ own. 
I refer to it on p. 17 of my original article in 
very definite terms.° There is just room for 
the path and nothing more: but in my case, 
the matter is not of vast importance in view 
of the evidence of that south part of the east 
cliff having been washed by the sea in com- 
paratively recent times.’ This also disposes 
of the main objection which Mr. Burrows 
makes as to the position of the south wall of 
defence as given on my map (wall BB.). 
As to this wall not having been on the 
actual shore, the facts given by Thucydides 
are quite suflicient to show this, viz. 


(1) éxcper €&w rod reixous ext THV OaAacoav.® 
3 C.K. p. 2, note 6. 

4 [bid. p. 3. 

6 Ibid. p. 3. 

6 JH.S. p. 17, also bed. p. 5. 

7 Ibid. p. 10. 

8 Thuc. iv. 9, 2. 
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(2) kat tas Tpinpels airep Hoav aita aro Tov 
wn E 7P , P we \ A C a 
katadapGeacav dvactdcas Td TO TéEXITLA 

mpoceatavpuce.! 


We may conjecture, too, from what Thucy- 
dides tells us, that Demosthenes never re- 
- garded this wall as a really practicable line 

of defence, and possibly never completed it. 

What Mr. Burrows means by an attack 
by land on the south side of Koryphasion? I 
do not see, except that he seems to postulate 
the existence of low ground, now the western 
extremity of the sandbar, to the east of the 
south end of the east cliffs of Koryphasion.® 
The evidence, in so far as it exists, is all 
against this postulate. 

He is kind enough to present me with an 
argument against himself. I do not require 
it. The state of the cliffs and of the sand- 
bar is evidence enough. I dealt with both 
in my first article.* 

Mr. Burrows derives an argument from 
the present position of the emissaries. 

In the first place they are all artificial at 
the present day. In the second place the 
two he mentions were made through the 
higher part of the sandbar several hundred 
yards from Koryphasion, because if made at 
the lower part of the sandbar close under 

‘the cliffs they have a tendency to become 
choked by the sand from the bank which is 
forming at the inner end of the Sikia 
Channel. That is what had happened with 
regard to the one which is shown on my map 
running half-way through the sandbar near 
Koryphasion. 

Mr. Burrows fails to understand how 
Demosthenes could have beached his ships 
on the south-west shore of Koryphasion. 
He thinks the statement astounding, and 
apologises for me by supposing it to be an 
oversight. And yet Mr. Burrows allows the 
Peloponnesian vessels to get near enough in 
shore, even during the stress and confusion 
of battle, for them to be able to use their 
dmoBdOpa. If they could do this under such 
circumstances, I do not see how it should be 
so astounding that Demosthenes at certain 
places on the same stretch of shore should 
have been able to draw up his vessels when 
there was no one to hinder him. 

Mr. Burrows and I differ as to the place 
at which the Spartans proposed to attack by 
engines. He suggests his suppositious slope 
or low land at the south-east corner of 
Koryphasion. He imagines that a wall 


wf 

2 CLR, p. 3. 

8 VY. again in J.H.S. p. 10. 
4 JAS. p. 12, ad fin 
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running down to the end of the cliff on the 
Sikia Channel must have been the proposed 
object of attack. I have already shown that 
the existence of the piece of land he postu- 
lates is contrary to the evidence obtainable. 
But suppose that that low land had been in 
existence, the Peloponnesians could only 
have got at the last few yards of the wall 
close to the channel, and had they knocked 
that down they would only have opened a 
passage a few yards wide, which a few men 
could have defended against enormously 
superior numbers. Surely it would be more 
natural for them to assail the north wall, 
which in the position in which J conjecture 
it to have stood was easily assailable by 
engines, as Mr. Burrows admits. 

I have nothing to add to or to subtract 
from my explanation of 70 kata Tov Apéva 
tetxos in the Hellenic Journal. As to the 
word dmdéBac1s, Mr. Burrows’ criticism is 
evidently founded mainly on a misreading of 
what I have said in my original paper.° 

Turning to the question of the position of 
the north wall, Mr. Burrows leaves the 
difference between us in much the same state 
as it was before. I see, however, that he 
has considerably modified his views with 
regard to certain details. In his reply to 
my criticism, he utterly ignores the twe 
most important factors, 

(1) The enormous superiority of 
attacking force ; 

(2) The fact that an attacking party can 
choose the point of attack. 

Tam very strongly of opinion that the 
wall to whose remains he points, was some 
hurried structure run up in connection with 
the defence of the summit of Koryphasion, 
a very different object from the defence of 
the whole promontory. 

On the lagoon question [ have nothing to 
add to what I have already said, save that 
Mr. Burrows’ accusation of an attempt on 
my part at dating its progress of formation 
is quite unwarranted by anything I have 
said on the subject. 

Mr. Burrows refers to the modification 
which I have thought it necessary to make 
in my view as to the channels which were 
blocked.® I freely admit that, I missed in the 
first instance what seems to me to be the 
fairly obvious explanation of this very 
obscure point in a very obscure question. 
Nor do I think that those who have read 
Thucydides’ narrative very closely, and can 
form an estimate of the very complicated 
nature of the factors involved in the 

f 5 Vide. J.H.S. p. 29, ad fin. 

8 VY. end of this article. 
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explanation of any part of it, will feel much 
surprise that’I have had in this section to 
amend the bill. I rejected the original 
theory on my own criticism of the story as 
a whole. 

But had Mr. Burrows confined himself to 
re-killing this dead Voithio Kilia theory, he 
would have avoided a serious error. He 
proceeds however to attack the amended 
view that the channels blocked were the 
entrances into the lagoon harbour, (1) via the 
-outer part of the Sikia Channel from the sea, 
(2) via the inner part of the same channel 
from the bay. He says ‘If the object of 
the Spartans was to prevent the Athenians 
from getting into the inner harbour, why 
did they not block the mouth of that harbour 
itself’? ete. He then adds ‘But can Mr. 
Grundy point me out in this case a single 
advantage ’? viz. in the blocking of the two 
channels, as compared with the blocking of 
the lagoon entrance. Of course I can, and 
so can anyone else who reads Thucydides’ 
text. If there is one point with regard to 
the views of the Spartans on which Thucy- 
dides lays peculiar stress it is that they 
were deeply convinced of the necessity of 
maintaining the communication with their 
men on the Island. Had they left the 
Sikia open, the communication would have 
been either cut, or rendered very difficult, 
so soon as the Athenian fleet arrived.! 

Mr. Burrows argues at considerable length 
for the superiority of his theory with regard 
to the channels over my own. According to 
him the blocking of the harbour entrances 
was a wild impossibility. Yet Thucydides, 
as his repeated and detailed assertions show, 
believed the thing to be possible. All this 
Mr. Burrows rejects in order to establish 
a theory founded on the fact that fifty, 
the number of the Athenian fleet, may be 
without difficulty divided into two parts 
having to one another the ratio of two to 
eight. 

He inserts at this point of his argument 
a note. It is with reference to Thucydides’ 
words év re TO Ayeve ovoUs Tas Vals Kat OvK 
éxrAcovoas.2 He says :-— 

‘Thue. iv. 18, 3. Mr. Grundy J.Z.S. p. 
30-32, apparently thinks ev 76 Ameéve refers 
to the ships blocking the eastern of the two 
channels. Here, then, even the first in- 
formant used Ayjv in a double sense! For 
these ships were not in the inner harbour.’ 

Of course they were not. That is exactly 
the point. But Mr. Burrows has not even 
taken the trouble to note that I said ex- 


1 J.H.S. p. 74 ete. 
2 C.K p. 9, note 3. 
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pressly in dealing with the two divisions of 
the story, ‘The first part... closes at the 
end of the first section of the thirteenth 
chapter.’® Consequently the informant was 
not the first informant at all but the second. 

The other points raised in his article have 
been discussed in my previous articles, and 
repetition of the arguments would require 
more space and time than I have at my 
disposal. 

G. B. Grunpy. 


I append herewith the revised view as to 
the blocking of the straits, to which refer- 
ence is made in Mr. Burrows’ paper. 


Addendum, October 1896. 


The foregoing paper (that in the J.H.S, 
of April 1896) was written eight months 
ago. It is one thing to reconsider one’s 
views while still in the MS. stage; it is 
another to examine them when they appear 
in the cold impersonality of print. The 
intense complication of the subject made me 
somewhat anxious as to the result of the 
latter examination. Having now made it, 
I may say that I am prepared to abide by 
all that I have written on the many points 
of the narrative—with one exception: I 
should wish to modify the view expressed as 
to the explanation of the difficulties with 
regard to the blocking of the channels. 
Those who have read the paper will see that 
I believe that there was a solid foundation 
of actual fact beneath the express statement 
made on this point by Thucydides. In the 
paper I have stated my belief that the 
characteristics of the mouth of the Voithio- 
Kilia and the Sikia Channel contribute this 
basis, and that probably both of these were 
blocked, the latter both inside and out. On 
reconsideration I would modify this ex- 
pression of opinion. I am inclined to think 
that the reasons for blocking the Voithio- 
Kilia are inadequate, and that, in fact, the 
blocking of the Sikia inside and out is the 
true explanation of the difliculty—in other 
words that the Peloponnesian fleet intended 
to block the entrance of the Lagoon harbour, 
which entrance the topographical evidence 
obtainable on the spot, and given in the 
paper, shows to have existed in its most 
recent form at the Pylos end of the sandbar 


3 J.HS. p. 42. 
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right under the south portion of the east 
cliff of Pylos (now Palaeo-Kastro). The 
estimate I have formed of the condition of 
things at the time will be found marked in 
Plate II. of the maps. 

That the blocking of the Sikia was part 
of the design in the blockade of Pylos I 
think there can be no doubt. If any one 
does doubt the fact, let him remove this 
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factor from the problem, and he will then 
see the enormous mass of difficulties which 
the removal would involve. Every mistake 
or difficulty (and there are many of the 
latter) in Thucydides’ account, with the 
exception of the length attributed to Sphac- 
teria, is ultimately traceable to his failure 
to recognise the existence of two harbours. 


PLATO, SYMPOSIUM, 179 C. 


AurHoucH the words that I would en- 
deavour here to correct occupy but a small 
space, I quote the passage in which they 
occur (symp. 179 B—D) in extenso, in order 
plainly to show them in their proper connec- 
tion :— 

‘ \ e , / 2 / 

Kal pay vreparobvioKew ye movor €Geovow 
ot épavres, OVX > [povov] dtr < ot > avdpcs, 
> oS \ e o 4 \ NBS / 
GANG Kal at yuvatkes. tovTov dé Kat 7 IeAcdov 
Ovydrnp "AXknotis tkavyv paptupiay Ttapéxerat 
oN a la) / > NYA} 2 , 
imép Tovde Tod Adyou eis Tovs “EAAnvas éGeX:)- 
cava povn vTeép Tov avTAs avdpos amobavetv 
OVTWY avTOL TaTpds Te Kal pNTPOs, Os exeElvy 

“A “2 / ~ 4 \ ‘\ ” 
TodovTov vrepeBareTo TH. pirat did. TOY Epwra 
wor’ arodetéas avtovs dANoTpLoUs OVTas THL viel 
Kal OvdpaTL povov mpooynKovTas. Kal TodT’ 
Epyarapevyn TO Epyov ovt» Kahov eogev épydcac- 
Ga od povov avOperos GX Kal Geots Gore 

a ‘ \ ‘ > / > , 
TOAAGV TOANG Kal KaAG Epyacapevwy evapLOpr- 
tos On Tisw edocay TovTO yepas ot Geoi, && 
"Alou adviévau wédw tHv Woxnv, GAN 
a<ot>THv éxelvyny avetcavy dyacbertes 
TOL Epywr ovTw Kal Geol Tijv wept TOV Epwra 
oTovonV TE Kal dpeTyy padiora Tnacw. “Opdéa 
de tov Oidypov ated améreuav @& “Atdov 
pacpa deEavres ths yuvaikos ed’ iv Kev, 

' aveivas MSS., em. Alexander Hommel in ed. 
Symp. Lipsiae 1834. 

2 GAAG Thy exetvns MSS. et. edd. 


abtiv dé od doves, OTe padOaxiler Oar edKer ATE 
dy KiOapwdds Kat od ToApav evexa TOU Epwros 
arobviicKew Gomtep “Adknatis, GALA diapnxav- 
acbat Cav eiorévan eis “Avoov. 

Hommel’s correction of dvetvar to dvevat, 
which had forced itself upon me before I 


knew that he had made it, seems Inevitable ; 


albeit it has met with little or no favour 
with subsequent editors. The traditional 
reading is easily explained as due to the 
following aveicayv. 

As to the change that I would propose the 
following points must be noticed. First, 
there is a sharp antithesis implied between 
ebapOpjros—wWvxynv and airs (following the 
vulgate)—réu epywr : secondly, this antithesis 
is not expressed by the vulgate: thirdly, 
the position of tiv Wvyyv indicates that in 
the antithetical clause we should have a term 
contrasted with it; but tyv éxeivyns (se. 
Woy) will not suffice. We gain help from 
the story of Orpheus where ¢acpa and airy, 
‘the real woman herself,’ are contrasted. 
Reading avtiv éxeivnv we have the woman 
herself as cGpa kat Yvyy contrasted with the 
mere wWvy7. 

Mortimer LAmMsoN Hake. 

Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania. 


NOTE ON TERENCE ADZIPHT LINE 415 (DZIATZKO), AND PLAUTUS 
MOSTELLARIA 805 SQQ. 


HORACE appears to have this passage in 
mind as he writes Satire 1, 4, 105 sqq. as 
noticed by Dz. In “p. 1, 5, 23 he seems 
to have 1. 428 before him. Demea in 415 says, 
‘I bring up my son to see himself reflected in 
the light of other people’s lives as in a mirror 
and to take an example from the lives 


of others.’ Syrus parodies this, replacing 
Demea’s lofty abstractions by concrete 
instances drawn from the repertoire of the 
cook: ‘I tell my fellow slaves that it is 
their business to mend their ways: and I 
do this by holding up to them instances of 
failures or successes in certain dishes which 
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they have prepared.’ But in at least two 
out of the three epithets employed in 1. 425 
a double entente is plain, ‘Hoe salsum est,’ 
This is too salt, and this is a smart stroke 
(salsum erit quod non insulsum. Cic.) and 
lautum ‘cleaned’ and ‘refined’—it seems 
not improbable that some similar double 
meaning lurks in adustum too. 

In Plautus WMostellaria 805 sqq. the 
dialogue between Tranio on the one hand 
and Theopropides and Simo on the other is a 
sustained series of witty double ententes. 
Tranio points slyly to the old men looking 
at the house which Theopropides fancies 
that his son has bought and says :—_ 


Age specta postes quoius modi ! 
Quanta firmitate facti et quanta crassi- 
tudine ! 
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i.e. ‘you see these old timber-skulls how 
hopelessly dense and thick they are.’ In 
811 Theo. says : ‘They are even worse than I 
took them for.’ Tranio. ‘How so?’ Theo. 
‘Because they are actually worm-eaten 
(crazy) already ’—ab infumo refers to their 
gouty feet. 814 means, ‘And even now they 
are sufficiently good-natured for me to take 
them in if they are only cleverly led on ’— 
‘pice’ is an dmpoaddKytov. Connivere is a 
word meaning to ‘adhere closely,’ but Tranio 
means it to be understood by the audience 
in the sense of ‘how they close their eyes!’ 
Arte means both closely and by my art. 
The difference of quantity in the final e does 
not affect the rhythm. 


H, A. Strona. 
Liverpool Univ. Coll. 


BRENOUS ON HELLENISMS IN LATIN. 


Etude sur les Hellénismes dans la Syntaxe 
Latine, par J. Brenous. Paris, C. Klinck- 
sieck. 1895. 8vo. Pp. 445. 


THis book, dedicated to Max Bonnet, and 
probably in some degree inspired by him, 
has found a sympathetic reader in the 
present reviewer, who himself believes that 
a strong inductive influence was exerted by 
the Greek language upon the Latin, and 
that this influence has been very generally 
underestimated. The cumulative effect of 
the evidence here collected is considerable, 
and the main conclusions are likely to com- 
mend themselves to unprejudiced scholars. 
The author does not hold a brief, nor is he 
at pains to make out the largest possible 
number of ‘hellénismes.’ With admirable 
eandour he considers each case, or alleged 
case, by itself, and not infrequently renders 
a decision adverse to the Hellenistic claim. 
In fact this scrupulous balancing of evidence 
sometimes makes on the reader the im- 
pression of irresolution. We may instance 
the treatment of the ‘dative by attraction ’ 
(p. 191). | 

M. Brenous’ attitude toward the main 
question may be briefly stated as follows. 
Very few turns of construction are con- 
sciously and directly adopted from the 
Greek. Most Hellenisms are extensions, 
under Greek influence, of idioms already 
existing in Latin,—extensions, however, 
which the language, if left to itself, would 
probably not have made. We are not sure 


that the author would admit any downright, 
unprepared Hellenisms whatsoever. Still 
we infer from his language that he would 
recognize as such the genitive without filius 
(Hasdrubal Gisgonis), the genitive absolute, 
the genitive with interjections (foederis heu 
taciti), phrases like ait fuisse, sensit delapsus, 
statim (edOvs) creati, quippe (are) rewisens, 
and perhaps a few other expressions. But 
in general he seems almost eagerly solicitous 
to establish some Latin connexion for each 
Graecizing phrase. Here and there this 
zeal has led him further than we can follow. 
Tt is not apparent that anything is gained 
by attaching the palpably Greek expression 
est mihi uolenti to est mihi gaudio or to 
insperanti mihi accidit. And is there any 
real link between the dative with idem and 
the same case with similis? Like Madvig 
and others the author bridges the way to 
the gerundive of purpose, Aegyptum pro- 
ficiscitur cognoscendae antiquitatis, in which 
he rightly sees a Greek idiom, by naues 
deiciendi operis missae (Caesar) and exercitum 
opprimundae libertatis habet (Sallust). To 
us it is not so clear that in these and like 
expressions the gerundive really belongs 
with the noun. May not these be the 
earliest examples of the full-fledged Hel- 
lenism? In like manner Brenous’ Latin 
analogies for cernere erat (jv idetv) seem 
very remote. 

As further samples of the locutions which 
M. Brenous refers to Greek influence, may 
be mentioned the vocative in sew Lane 
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libentius audis, 
fallebar, tristitiae dissoluere, regnauit popu- 
lorum, uacuus caedis, laeta laborum, integer 


the genitive in sermonis 


uitae; the dative in pugnare puellae, tt 
clamor caelo (based on the Homeric “Aid: 
mpotayev and the like); the accusative in 
tremit artus, currere stadium, Iovem lapidem 
iurare, seruitutem seruire (he does not make 
it quite clear what he thinks of noxam 
nocuerunt in the fetial formula, Liv. ix. 
10, 9), uincere Isthmia, saltare Cyclopa, dulce 


ridentem, cernis acutum, femur tragula ictus, 


indutus pallam, suspensi loculos  lacerio, 
inscriptt nomina regum, exigor portoriwm. 
Likewise the infinitive in populare uenimus, 
egit uisere montes, bibere institutae (about 
dare bibere he hardly commits himself), da 
uirginitate fri; with amo (gd) in both 
senses (fecum wiuere amem and perrumpere 
amat saxa) ; in nobilis superare, fruges con- 
sumere nati (repuKdtes), maior wideri (méyas 
qv opdacbo, maccova Onkev ideoGar) ; many 
uses of the substantive infinitive, as istud 
uiuere triste, amasse meum; furthermore the 
infinitive in subordinate clauses of indirect 
discourse. So too the imperfect indicative 
in non tu corpus eras (odx ap aba), and the 
gnomic perfect (deduxit, Hor. Epist. i. 2, 
48). The author also recognizes the Greek 
optative as one of several agencies co-oper- 
ating in the development of the subjunctive 
of repetition (st quis...prehenderetur, con- 
sensu militum eripiebatur). 

At certain points one might incline to go 
further than M. Brenous has gone. In 
discussing the partitive genitive he admits 
as Graecisms prima (ra mpdra) uirorum but 
not strata uiarum, sancta dearum but not 
expeditt militum. This may possibly be 
right, but surely Phocidis Elatia does not 
find its justification, as a pure Latin ex- 
pression, in Caesar’s Durocortorum Remorum 
(p. 102). So in regard to the ‘dative of 
relation’ (oppidum primum uenientibus ab 
Epiro) he expresses himself, we think, too 
timidly. On the other hand, we do not 
fully share M. Brenous’ assurance of Hellen- 
istic influence in the dative of the agent 
with passive verbs, and we likewise hesitate 
to ascribe to Greek imitation the indicative 
in indirect questions, the indicative in sub- 
ordinate clauses of indirect discourse, and 
the use of the participle in -rws without est 
to express intention. Nor are we yet pre- 
pared to see in apodoses such as poteram, 
or wiceramus (with following si nis?) a re- 
miniscence of the Greek indicative of un- 
reality. The Greek model which the author 
proposes for phrases like nominandi istorum 
copia is itself a rarity, and the analogy 
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more than doubtful. We fear that the 
explanation of this puzzling syntax must be 
sought elsewhere. Still less can we follow 
M. Brenous in his treatment of the perfect 
infinitive used for the present. Ii is a pity 
that, with his wide reading, he had not 
known the exhaustive study of this subject 
by A. A. Howard in the first volume of 
Harvard Studies, in which the -developmeut 
of this idiom is skilfully traced. His con- 
clusions, we are confident, would have been 
materially modified. The notion that this 
perfect infinitive somehow represents the 
Greek aorist, so that /ecisse is a clumsy 
translation—or mistranslation—of zovjoar, 
has always seemed to us particularly un- 
happy. Were Roman boys not taught by 
their Greek masters to distinguish between 
mounoa. ‘to do,’ and zorjoat ‘to have done’ ? 

In a somewhat elaborate Introduction, M. 
Brenous undertakes, from the analogy of 
modern languages, to show the probability 
a priort that Latin would be influenced by 
Greek in other ways than by mere word- 
borrowing. He describes the influence of 
French on German, of English (in Canada) 
on French, and so on. Of course he is 
entirely right in this; the wonder is that 
any one can doubt it. The most superficial 
observer of modern European languages 
must know how imitation of the phrases 
and idioms of another tongue—particularly 
one of superior culture—has everywhere 
been a most potent factor. All in their 
earlier stages have been moulded by the 
Latin, many by the French. A luculent 
example is the modern Greek of Athenian 
newspapers, often little else than a tissue of 
French and English phrases expressed in 
Greek words. That Greek, standing in 
the relation to Latin in which we know 
it did, should not have influenced Latin 
similarly, is simply inconceivable. It might 
be said against M. Brenous that his il- 
lustrations from modern languages seldom 
show changes of formal syntax. In fact 
he sometimes appears to lose sight of this 
distinction. But the distinction is after all 
not essential. The adoption of foreign 
syntax comes about, if at all, through the 
adoption of concrete, specific phrases. It is 
these phrases that are actually borrowed. 
‘Hdd yéAacoav produced dulce ridere, b&b 
Prérev produced cernere acutum. These in 
turn begot other expressions embodying the 
new syntactical feature. In ways like this, 
even syntax may be affected by foreign 
influences. M. Brenous justly regards the 
habit of literal translation, in and out of 
school, as responsible for many of these 
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borrowings. The Augustan poets, with 
Livy and Tacitus, betray the strongest 
Greek influence, but he refuses to concede 
that even Plautus is entirely free from it. 
We must point out, in justice to the 
author, that notwithstanding the consider- 
able number of idioms in which he detects 
the imitation of Greek structure, his funda- 
mental principles do not differ much from 
those held by other recent grammarians. 
The dictum of Schmalz (Miiller’s Handbuch 
ii.” p. 423), ‘in allen diesen Konstruktionen 
hat man demnach keine *Griazismen zu 
suchen, sondern echt lateinische Wendung- 
en, deren Entstehung sich psychologisch 
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sehr leicht erkliren lisst.... Dass hiebei 
die Anklinge an die griechischen Vorbilder 
mitbestimmend gewesen sein mdgen, liegt 
auf der Hand und kann nicht bestritten 
werden, might, barring its contradictory 
phraseology, almost pass for M. Brenous’ 
own statement. The question of ‘ Hellen- 
ism’ is often, we see, one of name rather 
than of fact. In conclusion let us reaffirm 
our favourable judgment of this work. 
The six francs which it costs will be a good 
outlay for any student of Latin syntax. 
F. D. ALLEN. 
Harvard University, August 1896. 
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Hippocratis Opera Quae feruntur Omnia. 
Vol. i. Recensuit Huco KUEHLEWEIN. 
(Bibl. Script. Graec. et Rom. Teub.). 
Lipsiae, Teubner. 1895. 

Prolegomena Critica in Hippocratis operum 
quae ete, (ut sup.). Scripsit JoHANNES 
Iuserc. Lipsiae, Teubner. 1894. 

Hippocrates, Summtliche Werke. Ins deutsche 
wuebersezt und ausfiihrlich commentirt von 
Dr. Rosert Fucus. Erster Band. Munich 
Liineburg. 1895. (Pr. M. 8. 50). 

Das Hippocrates-Glossav des Erotianos und 
seme ursprungliche Gestalt. Von JOHANNES 
IuperG, (abhl. d. phil-hist. Classe d. K. 
Sachs. Ges. d. Wissenschaft). Bd. xiv. 
Leipzig, Hirzel. 1893. 


THESE important works upon the Hippo- 
cratic writings should have been noticed 
some time ago; to plead that many engage- 
ments have prevented me from reading them 
carefully may serve as an explanation but, I 
fear, not as an excuse. Some little delay 
indeed was due to the expectation of a 
second volume of the editions of Kuehle- 
wein and of Fuchs, as a better judgment 
may be given upon larger instalments of such 
works. The first work on the list is a new 
edition of the Hippocratic scriptures by 
Kuehlewein ; to which are prefixed brief 
prolegomena by Ilberg and the editor: the 
second entry on the list is but a separate 
impression of Ilberg’s contribution in 
pamphlet form. There is room fora new 
edition of Hippocrates; though perhaps 
from the linguistic point of view rather than 
from that of the substance. Before the 
appearance of Littré’s Edition the only one of 
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considerable importance was that of Foesius, 
which was founded upon Cornarius but very 
far excelled it. The best edition of Foesius is 
that of Geneva 1657. Littré brought to 
the study of these books all that scholarly 
industry and acuteness, reinforced by the 
learning of an accomplished physician, could 
achieve: but Littré did not aim at the pro- 
duction of an edition containing all the 
various readings of the sources of the text; 
exact Greek scholarship was not the strong 
feature of his admirable edition, and his 
attention was given somewhat exclusively to 
the beautiful MSS. in Paris. 

The volume before me contains the follow- 
ing books -—Tlepi apxains inrpuxns, epi 
Gépwv vdatwv Torwv, Lpoyvworioy, epi 
duairns 6€€wv, Tept diairyns o€€wv voba, “Emdy- 
pov A, “Exidnwov I. 

Kuehlewein’s text [is founded upon five 
codices, as follows :—First, the oldest and 
most precious of the Hippocratic manu- 
scripts, that of Vienna on vellum, of 
the tenth century. Secondly and about 
equal to it in importance, the Parisian MS. 
No. 2253; it is on vellum and of the eleventh 
century. Thirdly, the Laurentian in Flor- 
ence, a vellum manuscript of the eleventh 
to twelfth century, brought from Constan- 
tinople. Fourthly, the Marcianum, in St. 
Mark’s at Venice, considered by Daremberg, 
if I remember a-right, to be of the same 
family as the Parisian No. 2253 ; and finally 
the Vatican MS. No. 276, of the twelfth 
century, the oldest of those which follow the 
Marcian. A facsimile of a page of the beauti- 
ful Parisian MS. No. 2253 is appended to the 
prolegomena; it is written in a beautiful 
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small hand and currently legible even by one 
sounskilled in palaeography as myself. Omitt- 
ing the secondary sources, which are care- 
fully set forth by Ilberg, such are the founda- 
tions of the present edition. Whether the 
editor regards it as a complete variorum 
edition of the great Ionian I scarcely know, 
as but one volume is before me; in this 
volume the alternative readings often go 
beyond the primary sources, and appear to 
be drawn from a wide comparison of texts. 
No doubt the editor has used a good deal of 
discrimination in his notes, and has taken care 
not to allow any material variations to escape 
record. This edition of the text then is of 
great literary importance ; forasmuch as the 
Tonic style of Hippocrates is not that of Hero- 
dotus, and his writings, apart from their 
essential merits, are thus of primary import- 
ance in constructing a standard of the Ionic 
dialect. The editor does not touch upon 
this interesting subject ; probably because 
he has to restrict his excursus on account of 
the handy size of his edition. In like man- 
ner he has not entered, thus far at any rate, 
into the difficulties of the canon. For this 
I can forgive him; as there remains but 
little to say that has not been said again 
and again by other commentators. I think 
that it was Dr. Greenhill who used to tell the 
story of a certain list which contained 
those books of the corpus which were re- 
garded by English scholars as the probably 
authentic; but by equally eminent con- 
tinental scholars as a list of the books cer- 
tainly not by Hippocrates! As matters 
now stand attributions vary in the mouths 
of various teachers from a short list of some 
half dozen books to twice the number. I 
dare say the contrast could be made even 
more divergent than this: argument on the 
subject is virtually exhausted unless some 
fresh evidence turn up. 

On the other band [ think that too much 
is made of the uncertainty of attributions. 
Whosoever were the author of this book of 
the canon or of that, it is clear that all 
the books are ancient. I do not now refer 
to Egyptian origins but to Greek work 
of the great time, and before it. The 
collection moreover consists almost entirely 
of Ionic records, though Cnidian books are 
mixed with Coan: this being so, and for 
other reasons of an internal as well as of a 
historical kind, it seems probable that the 
Hippocratic scriptures may date back as a 
whole toa time before Aristotle. The canon 
is almost certainly pre-Alexandrian. Thus 
although, after the fashion of early times, 
there are many works in the collection 
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written in the name of the Master, yet there 
is none which is of the nature of forgery or 
of pastiche. All of them, whether rough 
notes or more finished treatises, are serious 
documents ; and the collection is a genuine 
one throughout. This opinion is founded 
upon the similarity of dialect pervading the 
whole corpus, upon the borrowings and 
quotations which the authors mutually owe 
to each other, upon the elevation of man- 
ners, and upon the clear-sighted aversion 
from mysticism on the one hand, and from 
speculative philosophy on the other, which is 
notable throughout. In some of the books 
we find a lofty simplicity of style which 
gives them a place in fine letters; in 
others the style, rugged in its veracity and 
directness, still claims a position of its own 
in literature: nor is this spirit absent from 
any of the books, though none of them 
shows any pretentions to literary art, and 
many indeed are little or nothing more than 
the notes of disciples. We know but too well 
how ready medicine has always been, not 
perhaps to lose its ethical tone, but to fall 
under the tyranny of formulas, or into the 
toils of metaphysical systems ; but such an 
‘alacrity of sinking’ is not manifest even in 
the rudest of the Hippocratic books. The 
editor does not prefix any argument to the 
several books; a great want in a working 
edition of the canon: but this edition is 
evidently intended to be a handy variorum 
edition for daily use, and all such additional 
matter is perhaps forbidden.  Littré’s 
volumes are much more cumbrous. No 
more then is provided than the soundest 
text yet published, with indication of the 
sources and variants: the number of volumes 
to come is not mentioned. For a comparative 
study of the several books, from the histori- 
cal, medical or literary points of view, the 
student must still depend upon Littré. 

The admirable English edition of Hip- 
pocrates by Adams, published by the Syden- 
ham Society in 1849, an edition professing 
to be confined to the ‘authentic works’ 
but happily going much beyond its promise, 
(for well equipped as Adams was in all other 
respects he was not severely critical in 
respect of authenticity) has made us in 
England independent of other translations. 
At the same time we welcome the first 
instalment of what will prove to be the 
standard translation into German by the 
competent hand of Dr. Fuchs. The volume 
is handsome in form and well printed in 
roman type. I cannot pretend to have done 
more than sample the workmanship by 
taking passages here and there for purposes 
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of comparison; nor can I pretend to the 
grammatical scholarship which would make 
my opinion a valuable one in this respect ; 
but I may be permitted to say that the 
translation is very readable, and that in 
substance it is careful and close to the 
text. Of its accuracy in the finer gram- 
mar, I leave others to speak; but meanwhile 
I have no hesitation in saying that Dr. 
Fuchs’ rendering of this important body of 
doctrine and literature is a valuable and 
a faithful one. It is to be hoped that this 
translation, with that of Adams, will be the 
means of spreading the knowledge of the 
Hippocratic writings beyond the circle of 
professed scholars ; and may lead to a better 
knowledge of one of the finest spirits in the 
history of scientific discovery, of the emanci- 
pation of the human mind, and of the de- 
votion of man’s faculties to the solace of his 
kind. The translator has added some notes 
to the text which are brief and to the point; 
but there are no excursus or other essays. 
As the work is handsome in form, I think 
that these omissions are to be regretted on 
behalf :of the ordinary reader; perhaps a 
supplementary critical volume will be issued. 
The volume now issued contains neither 
index nor even table of contents. 

The last work on my list is a very interest- 
ing essay on the Glossary of Erotian by 
Johannes Ilberg, whose prolegomena to 
Kuehlewein’s edition of Hippocrates are 
reviewed above. LErotian’s glossary to the 
Hippocratean writings is invaluable as a clue 
to their interpretation. Ilberg does not tell 
us whether Erotian was grammarian or 
physician ; probably because he knows no 
more of him than the rest of us who only 
recognise in him one of the best of the 
Alexandrian school of grammarians. First 
printed by Stephens the glossary, which 
formed the basis of the excellent commentary 
of Foesius in his classical edition of the 
Hippocratean- treatises, was published 
separately by him at Frankfort in 1588 
under the name of the Oeconomia of Hippo- 
erates; and it is still indispensable to 
students of the Collection. 

Most unfortunately the early editors of 
Erotian’s glossary have so tampered with 
its form that much of its value is lost, in 
part probably for ever. It is as a contribu- 
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tion to the reconstruction of the glossary in 
its original form that Ilberg has published 
this communication in the Transactions from 
which it is separately reprinted. I may 
perhaps here supplement Ilberg’s essay by 
saying that Erotian was living, probably at 
Rome, in the reign of Nero, His list of the 
canon contains some titles of works of the 
school which are lost; on the other hand 
some titles of extant works are omitted. 

There is little doubt that the explanatory 
matter was originally written as a com- 
mentary upon the margins of Erotian’s copy 
of the Hippocratic collection. Then came a 
clumsy digester of these notes who reduced 
the matter into alphabetical order, but did 
not give himself the trouble to retain the 
textual references. He was followed by 
other blunderers of the same kind. Thus, 
unless in the case of dra éipnueva, the com- 
mentary retains but a restricted value, and 
is almost useless in respect of recensions. 
For instance, if certain words of Erotian can 
definitely be restored to the Ilepi dépwr, 
tdatwv, Tour, lost portions of value referring 
to Egypt and Lybia can be saved. How by 
the comparison of scholia, and especially of 
certain marginal notes in the Vatican 
Library, subsequent editors have endeavour- 
ed to restore the original form of Erotian’s 
glossary as a running commentary, I must 
leave the reader to learn from the orderly 
exposition of Herr Ilberg; the chapter is 
well worth reading as an example of scholarly 
ingenuity and industry. In his second 
chapter Ilberg discusses generally the scholia 
of Hippocrates and their sources. He 
observes that the most difficult task in this 
study is to trace out the influence of Galen 
upon the Hippocratic tradition: that Galen’s 
school has left decided traces upon our 
manuscripts is certain. The list of genuine 
books as accepted by Erotian is discussed by 
Ilberg, and is shown, as we might expect, to 
have but a relative value. 

Ilberg concludes his interesting essay 
with the words that ‘Auf Grund unserer 
Untersuchung wird es nunmehr moglich 
sein, bei weitem den grdssten Theil der 
Erotianischen Glossen mit dem Ursprungs- 
zeugniss zu versehen.’ 

T, CLirroRD ALLBUTT. 
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THE BATRACHOMACHIA. 


Die homerische Batrachomachia des Karers 
Pigres nebst Scholien und Paraphrase. 
Herausgegeben und erliutert von ARTHUR 
Lupwicu. Leipzig, Teubner. 1896. M.20." 


Justice cannot be done to this monument 
of learning in the limits of a review. The 
pretty poem of 303 lines in which the fates 
of the Frogs and Mice are recounted is 
furnished with 483 pages of evidence and 
and illustration by Prof. Ludwich of 
Kénigsberg, who thus makes a most weighty 
addition to his long list of services to 
Homer.2 The editor tells us that it is 
thirty years since he began to collect 
material, and he arranges beneath his text 
the testimony of no less than seventy-four 
MSS. Prolegomena, 140 pp. long and 
divided into 40 chapters, precede the text: 
it is followed by 109 pages of practically 
unedited scholia, 10 of paraphrase, 106 of 
commentary, and the book ends with two 
indices verborum, one containing the vocab- 
ulary of the poem, the other that of the 
scholia, the latter of which, as the author 
says, will be useful to the next editor of 
Du Cange. 

I will briefly summarise the prolegomena. 
§ 1 ‘Thiersage’ and § 2 ‘Thierepos’ treat 
in an interesting way and with breadth of 
erudition the relation of the Batr. to the 
same or similar generic compositions in 
Greek or Northern literatures ; § 3 accumu- 
lates and discusses the evidence for the 
title, which Ludwich fixes as Batpayxouaxia, 
to the omission of -yvo-; $$ 4-6 settle the 
age and authorship of the poem. The 
traditional ascription to Pigres, brother of 
the Queen of MHalicarnassus who made 
herself a name at Salamis is supported by 

1 | take this opportunity—as I am not likely to 
publish anything on the Homeric Hymns for some 
months to come—to make an observation or two on 
the interesting discussion that has been going on in 
these pages. 

T regret that Prof. Tyrrell (Feb., p. 28) thinks that 
no one shares his confidence in the soundness of his 
éooo, Herm. 33. The Oxford editors did what they 
could in this sense by printing it and K@¢’ Hdio7’ also 
(Dem. 12) in their text. 

Mr. Agar’s pious prayer (p. 31) has been heard. I 
do not rely on Mr. Platt’s metrical canon. But the 
‘analogical but unauthenticated’ dveap is likely to 
appear in the next Oxford edition unless in the 
meantime Mr. Agar provides something better than 
bverap Kal moAv xapua. A place will be found for ovdé 
ge Anoe, Apoll. 53. 

2 The edition absorbs L.’s Konigsberg programmes 
on the same subject, 1894. 
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the language of the poem, and by the com- 
parison of the parodic epic literature from 
Hipponax downwards, of which the chief 
representatives are the fourth and third 
century gastronomic writers Matro and 
Archestratus, These form a terminus ad 
quem, in contrast to which the style of the 
Batr. (when purged of its Byzantine accre- 
tions) suits well with the literary circle of 
Panyasis and Herodotus, This date appears 
so secure that I cannot but think the 
attempt on p. 21 to connect the epithet 
pvowaxia in Plutarch with pvew and porn 
ow77y supersubtle. §$ 7-9 contain many 
just and acute observations on the literary 
nature and intention of the poem; much 
sound and moderate criticism will be found 
therein. § 10 accumulates evidence to 
shew how completely the Batr., though in 
its origin a pure zalyviov, became a Byzan- 
tine schoolbook. The extraordinary abund- 
ance of MSS. from the 10th to the 16th 
centuries, the unwonted and astonishing 
wealth of alternatives (both of words and 
of lines), and the purely didactic character 
of much of the scholia, to say nothing of 
the innocent and mildly moral tendency of 
the verses themselves, amply demonstrate 
this. The Batr. in fact was the most 
popular and widely-read member of the 
series of Constantinopolitan schoolbooks, 
which included the Prometheus Vinctus, the 
Electra, the Hecuba and Phoenissae, the 
Plutus, bits of Pindar and Theocritus, and 
the early books of the Ziad. Had not the 
Turk stepped in to arrest, and printing to 
eternise, this development, these few speci- 
mens would have been all that the western 
world knew of Hellenic verse. 

§ 11 enumerates 74 manuscripts, of which 
four, Barocci 50 (this is perhaps X-—XL.), 
Laur. XXXII. 3 (C of the Jhad), Paris 
suppl. grec. 690, and Escorialensis Q. I. 12 
belong to the 11th century. Of the rest 
two are of the 12th, four of the 13th, nine of 
the 14th, two 14th—15th, some forty-five of 
the 15th, the remainder of the 16th. § 13— 
§ 34 are taken up with the establishment of 
classes and families among this crowd of 
documents; I have read them with lively 
interest and admiration. They are a model 
of patient and rigorous method. To the 
truth of conclusions like these naturally 
no testimony of value can be given except 
by those who have gone through the same 
process as the author, and this perhaps a 

a) 
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veviewer may be excused. Prof. Ludwich 
(p. 56) arranges his troop into 4 classes, 
which contain respectively 4, 3, 3 and 2 
families; the representatives of the Ist 
class are Barocci 50, and Paris suppl. 690 ; 
of the 4th, the Florentine and Kscurial 
MSS., while the 2nd and 3rd classes contain 
principally late copies. The editor believes 
in the goodness of the older MSS. rather 
than the younger (and here I imagine most 
readers will agree with him) ; of classes 4 
and 1 he prefers the 1st, and throughout 
his text pays deference to the evidence of 
Barocci 50—a_ Dbeautifully-written book, 
which contains mainly grammatical treatises 
utilised by Cramer in his Anec. Ox. but 
also a quantity of minor Greek verse, 
among which it is to be regretted that 
Pindar, Theocritus and the Homeric Hymns 
do not find a place. 

These sections contain a great deal of 
most interesting matter bearing upon the 
peculiarities of the text of the Batr., which 
only long familiarity with the documents 
would qualify a reviewer to appraise. I 
may be permitted to mention the more 
general qualities of impartiality, objectivity 
and moderation, as distinguishing the inves- 
tigation from most others of the same sort. 
A modified eclecticism is the editor’s prin- 
ciple, and no other, it appears to me, unless 
under exceptional circumstances, is reason- 
able. The accidents of time and circum- 
stance are so incalculable that to regard one 
family or one MS. as the depository of all 
truth is to sacrifice the facts to ‘method.’ 
§ 34—§ 38 treat the scholia, paraphrase and 
glosses, over which great labour has been 
spent. § 39 describes the archetype of the 
existing MSS. as the editor represents it to 
himself. He carries back with some proba- 
bility the Byzantine text, in its main 
features, to the time of Alciphron and 
Herodian the grammarian. 

The constitution of the text of the Batr. 
isa very interesting question. The editor 
remarks with justice that there ‘existirt 
ausser ihr kein anderes griechisches Gedicht 
yon ebenso missigem Umfange mit ebenso 
iibermiissiger Verunstaltung.’ The variants 
are of the most bewildering sort and unite 
every known category of corruption. Mr. 
Platt who has somewhere called the MSS. 
of the Homeric Hymns ‘shameful,’ would 
be at a loss for parliamentary language in 
which to express his opinion of the tradition 
of the Batr. It occupies a position halfway 
between the other Homeric poems; the 
Iliad and Odyssey enjoy a more abundant 
tradition, but their variants are controlled 
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by the extensive and explicit information 
that we possess upon the Alexandrine and 
pre-Alexandrine text ; the Hymns are like 
the Baty. in their neglect by classical anti- 
quity, but their tradition is scanty and there 
are no signs that Byzantine instructors added 
largely to their bulk. The very number of 
lines of the Batr. varies materially in 
different copies. A well-thumbed school- 
book, extensively reproduced by the publish- 
ing trade, of naturally ambiguous semi-epic 
style, it offered uncommon facilities for 
addition and alteration. The separation of 
these later additions from the original stock 
forms the principal task of criticism on the 
Batr. The editor with characteristic 
modesty prints two columns of text; in the 
former he puts, the traditional readings 
selected from the MSS. mostly, though not 
invariably, according to the canons of their 
goodness already ascertained ; in the second, 
his own reconstruction of their common 
archetype. It is not to be supposed, nor 
does the editor anticipate, that this recon- 
struction will satisfy the learned public in 
all points. Indeed failing papyrus, our only 
friend, these ancient documents will remain 
to the end of time things on which we must 
agree to differ. Meanwhile for critics other 
than ‘brilliant,’ the one profitable principle 
is to abstain from conjectures that are 
imperatively ruled out by the elementary 
conditions of palaeography. 

To criticise half the sore places in 
the Batr. would need a separate treatise. 
I must content myself with noticing a 
few points in the first hundred lines. 
V. 1. dpxopevos mpdrov povedv xopov && 
‘EXixavos codd. zpurns oedidos Z. I cannot 
think zparys ceXidos original: the word is 
not cited earlier than Posidippus, it is 
peculiar to Z, and seems more natural to a 
schoolboy than a poet. Perhaps it was 
invented to meet the difficulty of dpyxdpevos 
mpatov. WV. 3. nv veov év d€AToiow epmois emt 
yotvacr Oka. L,’s alteration of @jxa into 
Ojo seems unnecessary : the poet lays his 
theme upon his knee and asks for inspir- 
ation. The scholiast’s paraphrase is substan- 
tially right, jv év tats BiBAols éyypaduv Kat 
xapattwv Sydovere Enka év Tols epmots yovacw. 
véeov is adv. V. 8 as Adyos ev Ovytotcw env 
roinv 8 éyxov [éxev or éoxev plerique] dépxyv. 
One of L.’s suggestions, tom 8 éxev apxy, 
occurred to me, cl. h. Apoll. 228 ad’ eyev 
tidy (Barnes for tdnv) ® 177 zpis dé peOijKe 
Bin (Bins Bin Binv), but the vulg. suffices. 
V. 20 ippdavoto, dxeavoto. The same variant 
TI 151, where it may receive some confirma- 
tion from this parody. Vv, 23, 24 oxyr- 
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rovxov Bacwja Kal ev Todcunoior paxnTnv | 
eupevar. GAN aye Gaooov env yevenv dyopeve 
om. Oxf. Rom. Par.? (three families of the 
same class). The lines are unnecessary it is 
true, but not on that account late; they 
belong to the commonest category of epic 
variant, the dispensable supplement. éjv= 
anv is not conclusive ; Aeschylus uses éavrod 
&e. for the second person, and in the loss 
of serious epic literature between the 
Hymns and Alexandria it is impossible to 
say that Panyasis and Antimachus may not 
have used é0s = ods. 25. rimte yévos Totpov 
fyreis; the variants on the rest of the line 
seem to point toa pair of readings i\« djAov 
dmact, and 7o dé djAov amacr. Z has ro 
8’ donpov dzact, from which I hardly think 
L. right in deducing etonpov aract. The 
permutation of a and the ligature ev is 
usually confined to late minuscules, and Z 
is not far from the uncial limit. 30. yetvaro 
8 év KadvBy pe xat eppwre veperbou Z, é&eOpe- 
Wato Bpwrots cet. Accepting Z.’s reading i 
prefer L.’s earlier conj. cioeppuye (why not 
eéppuve?) to his later invention éxpuy’ 
evveucOecOar. 36. exov todd oyoaporrpor. 
I agree with L. in printing this ; the altern- 
ative, the unmetrical zoAAjy oicapida, is the 
gloss on it, accepted by the same Byzantines 
to whom the following passage is due. 
42-52 om. ZII. The view to be taken of 
these vv. is of vital consequence to the 
Batr. as a whole. The editor while lending 
weight to their omission by his best family, 
still regards them as ancient, part perhaps 
of another poem of Pigres (!), and accord- 
ingly rewrites the lines which betray the 
worst metrical faults. I cannot but think 
this a mistaken policy. (1) There is no 
homeoteleuton, homearchon or other palzeo- 
graphical condition to explain their omission 
in ZIL; the presumption is therefore that 
they are an addition in the other MSS. 
(2) In purport they are not contemptible, 
but I presume that it was not beyond the 
powers of Byzantines of the IXth century 
to compose additions to a fable of this sort ; 
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M. Annaet Lucani De Bello Civili, Liber 
VII. With introduction, notes and 
critical appendix by J. P. Postears, 
Litr.D. Cambridge, University Press, 
1896. 2s. 


To those who wish to be introduced to the 
peculiar style of this poet, at once so 
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putting such additions into good hexameters 
would have been the difficulty. (3) There 
is no reason why these lines should have 
undergone more metrical corruption than 
the rest. To say they resided on a margin 
and therefore (though why ?) were damaged, 
is to beg the question. Such lines as ovdé 
Tore TTOAEMOLO KaKYV Gréedhuvyov auvTHV, VpOvLOS 
ovk amediyev Urvos SakvovTos éuelo, avOparrov 
ov dédia Kairep peya capa hopotvta, adX’ ézt 
Aéxtpov tov axpov daxtvdov daxvw are such as 
would have been composed by learned men 
acquainted with the epic dialect but who 
had lost the sense of quantitative metre. 
They remind me of the gems of the Perio- 
chae to the books of the Jliad, Zita 8 ipet 
ExaBn aOnvas éxt yovvacr Onkev, wi TaTpoKAos 
mrépve caprndova Kat Oavev adtds, p@ Savaol 
Tpaes TE apt vexvv Tepyudcxovro, &c.; and it 
seems a mistake to rearrange them into 
amépevyov aurTiv, vydujos ovK amépevye TOVOS, 
ov d<0v avOpwrov, edakov kata SaxtvAov axKpov. 
Similarly at 113 sq., 210 sg., and elsewhere 
I am not clear as to the reasons that impel 
the editor to reject some alternative lines, 
and to keep others equally unmusical, doctor- 
ing them into metre. Another point where 
I find myself at variance with the learned 
editor is the expedient of transposition, 
which he employs largely, 65 sq., 184 sq., 
and elsewhere. The question is thorny; I 
must content myself with expressing my 
belief that MSS. as we know them were not 
largely liable to this source of corruption ; 
nor do I agree with the editor’s theory 
[p. 102] that lines originally omitted and 
added on a margin, got into a wrong place 
in the text of the next copy. 

The edition it need hardly be said super- 
sedes its predecessors, Baumeister, Abel and 
Brandt, in which we were accustomed to 
read the Batrachomachia. At the same 
time whatever is of value in them and the 
earlier editions is presented here: in few 
modern books is so much justice done to 
the past. 

THomas W. ALLEN. 


SEVENTH BOOK OF LUCAN. 


attractive for his brilliancy of epigram, and 
so disappointing for his shallow soullessness 
and redundant rhetoric, this book will be of 
the utmost service. The historical introduc- 
tion gives a full and vivid account of the 
battle of Pharsalia, based on a comparison 
of the ancient authorities. The exact 
learning and conciseness of the notes leave 
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little to be desired; perhaps the great 
difficulty of Lucan, the difticulty of fol- 
lowing his connexion and appreciating his 
bold expressions, might have been met better 
by introducing rather more translation and 
curtailing the comments. But the work is 
the loving work of a scholar who has much 
to teach, I offer with diffidence some 
suggestions towards improvements in the 
next edition. 

Line 28 unde pares somnos populis noc- 
temque beatam ? would be best explained by 
a translation : ‘how couldst thou, Pompey, 
have slumbers like the multitude and a night 
of joy?’ Cp. Hor. Sat. 2, 5,102 unde mihi 
tam fortem tamque fidelem? In the next 
line si te uel sic tua Roma uideret is passed 
over. I think wel sic refers to funestas acies 
27 and it means ‘ O happy, if thy Rome had 
seen thee even defeated,’ whereas, in fact, 
Pompey never returned to Rome. L. 93 
labor belli = ayns rovos Il. 16, 568, and has 
no reference to “the exceedingly toilsome 
character of Roman warfare.” JZabor in this 
sense belongs to the epic vocabulary: Verg. 
Aen. 2, 619 finemque inpone labori: 12, 727 
quem damnet labor. L, 162 signa wia 1 bei 
solo is probably a reminiscence of Liv. 22, 
3,$ 12 nuntiatur signum omni ui moliente 
signifero conuelli nequire : 1. 165 fugit ab ara 
taurus of Liv. 21, 63, § 13 wnmolantique ex 
uitulus tam ictus e manibus sacrifieantium 
sese cum proripuisset. L. 268 “nihil esse 
vecuso, 7.e. 1 am prepared to be anything,” 
hardly brings out the point. Rather ‘ there 
is nought (hateful) that I refuse to be,’ 
explained by the following words inwidia 
regnate mea. L. 273 non illa from the note 
might be inferred to be a mannerism of 
Horace and Vergil; but it is of general 
occurrence, cp. Liv. 22,5, § 7 non illa ordinata 
per principes. L. 287 ensem is the ‘sword,’ 
not the *‘ sword stroke,”’ as dancea is the laviée 
in the next line. Here again Lucan is pro- 
bably thinking of Livy 21, 43,$§ 17. Ihave 
often wondered that Lucan’s careful study 
of Livy has received so little attention. 
L. 320 dum tela micant requires explanation : 
it means ‘ while darts fly to and fro:’ Liv. 
6, 12, § 9 tum micent gladii: 21, 7,§ 8 non 
pro moenibus modo atque turri tela micare. 
Verg. Aen. 10, 396 semanimesque micant 
digitt. LL. 325 ignoti iugulum tamquam 
scelus inputet hostis: the note is long and 
obscure, and leaves me in doubt as to the 
meaning, which I take to be: ‘ Mar with 
the sword faces you should respect, whether 
it be that a man shall advance with ravening 
steel against his kinsfolks’ breasts, or shall 
disfigure no dear one with his sword; he 
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should regard it as a crime to slay a stranger 
foeman.’ The troops are to kill Italians 
only, whether related to them or not: non- 
Italian combatants are to be disregarded. 
The subject to inputet is supplied from quis : 
the meaning of pignus, a relation, common 
in Ovid, might have been illustrated. L. 
395 nocte coacta, a night ‘forced upon him,’ 
is erroneously illustrated from Ov. Tist. 4, 
10, 35 clawi mensura coacta est, which, of 
course, means ‘the size of my stripe was 
curtailed,’ 7.e. I wore the angustus clawus. 
L. 414: on laturos it is said that “ the fut. 
part. in poets often appears to differ little 
from a present:” this seems doubtful ; at 
any rate here /atwros =‘ ready to hurl.’ 

The critical appendix, the materials of 
which are taken almost entirely from 
Hosius, invites consideration, as Dr. 
Postgate has produced an independent text. 
I assign a very high value to M, the 
Montepessulanus, which, though not always 
right, is generally superior to the other 
MSS., and which is sometimes unwisely 
deserted by Dr. Postgate. Francken’s edi- 
tion containing the Ashburnham MS. con- 
tains only books I.—V. 

The following changes are improwemnanene : 
130 mortis uenturaest ‘(uentura est M): 179 
defunctosque ululare patres et sanguinis 
umbras for defunctosque patres et cunctas 
sanguinis umbras. 575 confundere (for con- 
tundere) uoltus restored from V. 622 ore 
quis aduerso demissum faucibus ensem 
expulerit moriens anima; for moriens, ani- 
mam restored from U. 658 uolwitgue (for 
volvitque) sui solacia casus. 

It is clear that our MSS. descend from two 
or more archetypes: therefore omissions 
such as line 90 by MB, line 257, found only 
in G mvbe, and 796, omitted by MGU, do 
not seem to me to throw any doubt on the 
genuineness of these lines, but prove that 
the exemplar copied was in those places 
damaged or illegible: the dislocations at 
488-521, where the new order adopted by 
Dr. Postgate seems very probable, indicate 
that this kind of fault existed early in the 
MSS. 

In the following passages the text seems 
to be questionable : 180 dementibus unum 
hoc solamen erat: here dementibus is the 
editor’s emendation for sed mentibus, which 
is, I think, sound: ‘still this was the only 
consolation to their hearts,’ de. though 
frightened by spectres they take an insane 
pleasure in horrors. 

262 gladioque exsoluite culpam (from G) 
for gladiosque exsoluite culpa (M), ze. ‘ free 
yourselves from guilt by the sword’ instead 
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of ‘free your swords from guilt,’ ze. by 
victory, seems doubtful, as the next line 
nulla manus belli mutato iudice pura est 
seems intended to explain the meaning. 
Why should Dr. Postgate desert M for G 
here, when he rejects 257-258 because they 
are contained in G but notin M? Again 
in 286 he adopts guarum from BCU instead 
of the quite simple guorwm of MGV, thus 
abandoning both the excellent M and his 
new ally G. 

303 poena paratur BEUG is rightly read 
for poena parata M, It might have been 
pointed out that the mistake of M is due to 
the tendency of MSS. to assimilate termina- 
tions, e.g. 309 where M has /odientia (for 
JSodientem) wiscera on account of wiscera: so 
1, 435 canas (for cana) pendentes rupe 
Cebennas: 2,51 non adliget Hister, fundet 
ete. (for fundat): 2, 155 praecipiti iaculatus 
pondere duro (for dura) dissiluit percussus 
humo (error due to pondere). 

334-335 si totidem Magni soceros totidemque 
petentes urbis regna suae funesto in Marte 
locasses, the conjecture of Grotius locasses is 
adopted for Jocasset MSS., “ for Lucan would 
not have said ‘si Caesar in Marte locasset 
totidem Caesares’ (Magni soceros), and he 
has just told us Caesar did not arrange his 
men.” But Hosius is right in keeping 
locasset: the meaning is ‘If Caesar had 
(which he did not do) arranged so many 
Caesars,’ The subjunctive mood shows this. 
And Jocasses, which must be addressed to 
the reader, is awkwardly abrupt. 

504-505 nec Fortuna diugerum tot pondera 
uertens abstulit ingentis fato torrente ruinas 
means ‘and Chance who was overthrowing 
so many weighty interests did not long 
withhold the dire downfall whirled on by 
destiny.’ The text is quite sound : the very 
abundance of measures proposed for its refor- 
mation in the note makes them improbable. 

522 tenet obliquas post terga cohortes means 
Caesar keeps six cohorts behind in reserve. 
Tenet does not require alteration, such as 
ciet proposed. 

587 quid ferrum, Brute, tenebas so Postgate 
following Hosius reads from a lost Hamburg 
MS. quod ferrum MSS. ‘what sort of a 
sword were you wielding’ is certainly weak. 
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Perhaps quoi (cuz) should be read: ‘against 
whom,’ z.e. Caesar (dat. incommodi). 

625 quis cruor e scissis perruperit aera 
uenis ingue hostis cadat arma sui. Here e 
scissis is the editor’s conjecture for emissis 
MSS. But emissis seems to me unquestion- 
ably right ; though wenzs does not then mean 
‘blood,’ as Dr. Postgate says, but ‘ veins’ : 
translate ‘ whose blood has dashed through 
the air when the veins have been loosened 
opened) and falls on the arms of its enemy.’ 
Quis, I think, is not nom. but dat. pl.: 
emissis uenis is a bold variation on such a 
phrase as sanguine uenis emisso Plin. H. N. 
25, 23, $56. With similar boldness in 735 
aut Marte subactis means not ‘conquered ’ 
but ‘exhausted’ by wari. q confectis. To 
read ac Marte peractis is to rewrite Lucan. 

I take this opportunity of offering the 
following suggestions. 

140 tune omnes lancea saxo erigitur MSS. 
has no satisfactory meaning. Read exigitur 
“is. tested.’ ¢ Gie. im “Verr: 2; I, § 133. ad 
perpendiculum columnas exigere (Postgate’s 
corrigitur is rather violent). 

156 et trabibus mizxtis auidos typhonas 
aquarum detulit (pytonas BM) so Hosius and 
Postgate: but typhonas seems to have to do 
with fire not water. The conjecture siphonas 
(Grotius) seems to have been a reading known 
to the scholiast: I think it is right, and 
means ‘ water spouts.’ See Munro’s note on 
Aetna 327. 

462. Here the MSS. vary greatly, the 
Palatine palimpsest of the fourth century 
has vvLtvsgvono the rest of the line being 
lost. M has apparently tempus quo noscere 
possent and so V. Read wultu quoque noscere 
tempus, facturt quae monstra forent. Possent 
seems to be a gloss intended to explain the 
absence of the verb. (Postgate’s wultusque 
ac noscere tempus is harsh in sound.) 

Ihave noticed the following misprints : 
p. 67 three lines from the bottom reflection 
for reflexion: p. 68, line 1 pellets should, I 
think, be bullets, at least the latter word 
would be happier: p. 76, note on 676 sq., 
desired should be denied: p. 94 note on 
462-3, ‘he does not quote 462’ should 
be § 463,’ 

8. G. Owen. 
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HAUVETTE ON THE EPIGRAMS OF SIMONIDES. 


Del Authenticité des Epigrammes de Simonide, 
par AmépéE Havverre. (Bibliothéque de 
la Faculté des Lettres de Paris); Paris. 
1896. b Fr, 


THE aim of the writer of this book is to 
determine, by a detailed examination of all 
the epigrams attributed to Simonides, in 
which we may recognise the genuine work of 
that poet. To this end M. Hauvette gives 
us first a ‘critical examination of the 
sources’ z.e. of all the ancient authors (in 
historical sequence) who preserve the 
epigrams assigned to Simonides, and after- 
wards a collection of the epigrams themselves, 
with a copious commentary. Twenty are 
selected as being, beyond reasonable doubt, 
authentic, while the remainder are weighed 
in the balance with regard to the merits of 
each individual case. In twenty-one cases 
the judgment of M. Hauvette is in favour 
of admitting the genuineness of the epigram. 
Thus we have forty-one epigrams in all 
whose authenticity is admitted, against sixty 
condemned—forty-nine with some hesitation, 
eleven without discussion. 

Now it may be granted that the ultimate 
aim of criticism is to separate the genuine 
work of Simonides from that which falsely 
bears his name: but opinions may differ as 
to the means to be employed to this end. 
Surely the first task of the critic should be 
to form a clear idea of the literary history 
of Simonides’ epigrams—the date at which 
a collection first appeared in book-form 
bearing his name, the contents of that col- 
lection, and its subsequent history. For 
this purpose we must be ready, if necessary, 
to draw analogies from similar collections 
ascribed to other poets—in other words, it 
is necessary to study the history of the 
epigram as a literary ‘genre’ among the 
Greeks, in order to approach the special 
problem offered by Simonides. M. Hauvette’s 
attitude towards these questions does not 
seem to be altogether satisfactory. The 
first section of his work does indeed present 
itself as in some sort an effort to reconstruct 
the literary history of the Simonidean 
collection. Such a collection, says the author, 
was used by Chamaeleon, if not by Aristotle. 
Portions of it were incorporated into the 
Srépavos of Meleager, and have thus been 
in part transmitted to us through the 
anthologies of Cephalas and Planudes. But 
it would seem (although M. Hauvette leaves 


this to the inference of the reader) that the 
original collection was little read in later 
antiquity : for the quotations of Plutarch, 
the Pseudo-Dion, Pausanias and Aristides 
are not to be regarded as drawn from the 
collection itself, but from other sources. 
Grammarians, however, such as Herodian, 
and metrical writers like Hephaestion, still 
drew upon the ‘authorised edition.’ If we 
inquire, however, on what grounds it is 
maintained that some quotations are drawn 
from the collected epigrams, while others are 
not, we cannot help suspecting M. Hauvette 
of a tendency to assume that which stands 
in need of proof, viz. that the collection 
which is on p. 22 expressly affirmed to be 
pre-Alexandrine (as against Weisshaiipl), 
but notwithstanding seems afterwards to be 
spoken of as ‘the Alexandrine collection’ 
(cf. pp. 27, 30), was, on the whole, free from 
epigrams falsely attributed to Simonides. 
Now it seems clear (1) that the collection of 
epigrams assigned to Simonides was already 
in existence at the beginning of the 
Alexandrine period, (2) that it contained 
epigrams often copied from existing 
monuments, but assigned, without evidence, 


and even contrary to _ evidence, to 
Simonides. Had M. Hauvette consulted 
the pages which Reitzenstein (Hpi- 


gramm und Skolion 107 ff.) has devoted 
to the question—it does not appear that the 
work was before him—he might have 
abandoned the part pris which makes him 
careful of questioning the Alexandrine 
tradition. While much that is put forward 
by Reitzenstein must be discounted as pure 
hypothesis—e.g. the ‘Peloponnesian recen- 
sion’ of Simonides—he has at least made it 
plain that the ‘Simonides’ presupposed by 
the Alexandrines and the Anthology is 
essentially of the same order as the 
‘Anakreon’ and even the ‘ Archilochos’ 
of the same tradition. Just as A,P. vi. 138, 
(attributed to Anacreon), has come to light 
as a genuine Attic inscription half a century 
later than the time of the poet (C.J.A. i. 
381), so, e.g. Simonides 188 Bergk (rejected 
without discussion by Hauvette on the 
ground of its date) was a genuine inscription, 
seen at Olympia by Pausanias, and even M. 
Hauvette does not venture to deny that 
Hephaestion drew it from the ‘recueil 
alexandrin’: but such errors, he says, 
were the exception, not the rule. Without 
presuming to determine in what proportion 
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the true and the false were mingled in that 
collection, we may assert that it was in all 
likelihood neither worse, nor much better, 
than those ascribed to other poets. In this 
connection a fuller treatment of that most 
interesting document, A./. xiii. 28 (Hauvette, 
No. 83), would have been desirable. Besides 
the lemma BaxyxvAidov 7) Siyuwvidov of the 
Palatine MS. we have a probable reference in 
Stephanus of Byzantium s.v. ’Axapavriov to 
the authorship of Simonides. What the 
poem really is, has been shown by 
Wilamowitz in a brilliant article (Hermes 
xx. 68 ff.) to which M. Hauvette makes no 
reference. Again, the significance of the 
variants in the tradition of the famous 
epigram on the tomb of the Spartans at 
Thermopylae does not seem to have been 
grasped by M. Hauvette. The form 
TeGopuevot voyijors iS found in all the authors, 
beginning with Lycurgus (the Anthology 
excepted), who quote the epigram. Herodo- 
tus, however, gives the genuine fypacr 
meGouevor. Instead of accepting the simple 
inference that the doctored text circulated in 
the time of Lycurgus, M. Hauvette makes 
the complicated assumption that the correc- 
tion was perhaps made on the marble, either 
through inadvertence or by intention, and 
thence transferred to later collections (p. 
42 f.). Once more: the famous epigram 
‘EAAjvev mpopaxotvres x.t.A. is cited by 
Lycurgus with the pentameter ypyvaoddpwv 
Myduv éordpecay Svvapw : Aristides and later 
authorities give éxrevav Mydwv évvéa (or even 
eixoot) prpiddas. M. Hauvette is at pains to 
show (in Part I.) that Aristides had no 
edition of Simonides before him; he there- 
fore (p. 72) says that the inscription may 
very well have been quoted by Aristides 
from a corrupt text of Lycurgus. Manifestly 
Aristides is quoting from a ‘doctored’ 
edition of the poems of Simonides. 

Enough has been said to show that M. 
Hauvette does not seem to have solved, or 
even to have grasped, the preliminary 
problems which beset the literary history of 
‘Simonides.’ His discussions of individual 
epigrams will be read with interest, and are 
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less open to criticism. A firmer hand in 
dealing with the dialectic forms might be 
desired. For example, in No. 3, where 
téropes is preserved by metre and IeAozovva- 
cov by one family of the MSS. of 
Herodotus, it seems beneath the dignity of 
criticism to invoke Diodorus (wrongly), 
Aristides, and the Anthology in favour of 
retaining the Ionic colouring of the hexa- 
meter. As to the genuineness of particular 
epigrams, it is not likely that any editor will 
succeed in establishing an unquestioned 
series of judgments. Many will be disposed 
to question the authenticity even of some 
poems which appear among the twenty 
‘épigrammes authentiques’ of M. Hauvette, 
e.g. the epitaph on the dog Lycas (No. 5), 
which seems to be a literary exercise of the 
class brought into fashion by Anyte. Others 
may refuse to see in the silence of Plutarch 
a reason for condemning the couplet inscribed 
by the Corinthian trierarch Diodorus on the 
spoils consecrated after Salamis (No. 63), 
while No. 62 (Bergk 101, attributed to 
Simonides in the Anthology and by the 
Scholiast on Aristides) belongs to the more 
favoured category. The criteria laid down 
by M. Hauvette are at times somewhat 
rigidly applied ; it is no doubt characteristic 
of the best attested four-line epigrams of 
Simonides that the two couplets are inde- 
pendent in sense, but there is no reason to 
think that Simonides would not have broken 
the rule, and we can scarcely use the 
argument, e.g. against No. 47, where M. 
Hauvette has mistaken the sense of the 
opening words, evidently a reminiscence of 
the Homeric oivos kat Kévravpov (¢ 295). 
But it may be questioned whether a somewhat 
a priori discussion of each epigram does 
much to increase our certainty as to the 
genuine work of Simonides. A clearer 
conception of the history of the epigram 
in Greek literature, and a more searching 
analysis of the earlier collections embodied 
in the Srédavos of Meleager are needed, 
before individual epigrams will fall into their 
proper places, 
H. Stuart Jones. 
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THE ORIGIN OF MONEY. 
Tes Origines de la Monnaie. ERNEst 
BABELON. Paris, Didot. 1897. Fr. 3.50. 


Some of M. Babelon’s best work has been 
concerned with the early monetary issues of 
Asia. It is therefore with satisfaction that 
we greet an exposition of his views in regard 
to the origin of coin. No one has a better 
right to be heard in the matter. 

A great part of the work before us does 
not come into the field to which the Classical 
Review is confined. M. Babelon discusses 
many economic questions as to the function 
of money and its working. He also speaks 
of the systems of barter in use in primitive 
societies, of hatchets, caldrons and bars of 
metal which passed as a measure of value, 
and a medium of exchange. Into these 
fields I shall not follow him. My observa- 
tions will be limited to the two subjects of 
the origin of money in Greece and Asia, and 
the character of the earliest issues in elec- 
trum, chapters 3 and 7. 

The most original and important chapter 
of M. Babelon’s book is the third. Hitherto 
two views have been current in regard to 
the question who first issued money; the 
common view, which regards it as having 
been first struck by authority of states and 
cities, and the view of Prof. Ernst Curtius, 
that the first issues were those of temples. 
M. Babelon seeks to establish a third view. 
He thinks that between the circulation of 
bars and rings of fixed weight and the rise of 
the regular state coinages of Greece there 
intervened a time when currency was mainly 
in the the form of coin, but coin issued by 
private bankers, rather than by any civic or 
religious authority. It is to the tpazveirys 
that he assigns the honour of the invention 
of money. This earliest specie is largely 
represented in our collections; it consists 
mainly of beans or pellets of electrum in- 
dented with punch-marks, but not usually 
bearing stamps which can be assigned to 
particular cities. After a time the untrust- 
worthiness of these private issues, and the 
impurity of their metal caused them to be 
superseded by state coinages, by that of 
Croesus in Lydia, and by that of Pheidon 
and other innovators in Greece proper. 

Such is M. Babelon’s view. He does not 
seriously attempt to prove it: perhaps in 
the nature of the case proof is impossible. 


But he tries to render it probable by various 
arguments. Perhaps his strongest point is 
analogy. He shows that in many countries 
private issues of money have preceded or 
supplemented those which are public, in 
China, in India, in Russia, and elsewhere. 
It is impossible to say that some of the early 
electrum coin of the [onic coast cannot have 
had this character. And it seems natural 
that bankers who dealt with large quantities 
of precious metal should have divided up 
the bars of gold and electrum into pieces of 
convenient size, and guaranteed their weight 
by a well known mark. 

At the same time, when one passes from 
the inherent probability of M. Babelon’s 
view, to the particular form in which he 
states it, one is obliged to take some excep- 
tion. The early coins of Phocaea (type, a 
seal), and of Cyzicus (type, a tunny), have 
on the reverse punch-marks of irregular 
form. M. Babelon thinks that these were 
not state issues, but struck by bankers at 
Phocaea and Cyzicus respectively, the punch- 
mark being the stamp of the banker himself. 
This seems very improbable. The well- 
known coin which bears the name of Phanes 
and the type of a stag is regarded by M. 
Babelon as struck at Ephesus by a banker 
named Phanes. This is even more unlikely. 
The stag, according to the inscription, is the 
sign or mark of Phanes: it cannot at the 
same time prove the coin to belong to Ephe- 
sus, As the coin in question was found at 
Halicarnassus, and as the only Phanes 
known to history was a prominent Halicar- 
nassian of the time of Cambyses, it seems 
unnecessary to seek for it another place 
of issue than the city of Herodotus. 

M. Babelon is also not always in 
accord with the evidence in sketching 
the early history of the electrum coinage. 
It is true that the very early issues of 
electrum are most irregular as to the 
proportion of gold to silver which they 


contain. But the regular civie issues 
of a somewhat later date are in this 
matter not much more trustworthy. The 


experiments of Mr. Head, and my own, 
(Numismatic Chronicle, 1887) have shown 
that from first to last the composition of 
electrum coins is in the highest degree irre- 
gular: but that in the average of cases, the 
value of them compared with pure gold is so 
low as to render exceedingly improbable the 
view of Brandis, that they passed at three- 
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fourths of the value of gold. This latter 
view M. Babelon accepts (p. 318). At the 
same time however he accepts another view 
searcely consistent with it, that the Daric and 
the Cyzicene stater (nearly double its weight) 
were of equal value. However, details 
apart, we may welcome M. Babelon’s theory 
as to private issues of coin, and bear it in 
mind in our future researches. 

Many readers of the Classical Review will 
be interested to see how M. Babelon treats a 
well-known passage of Herodotus ; Avdoi.. . 
apato. avopiTwv, Tav Hues per, vopopa 
xpvtod Kal dpyvpov Kowdpevor éxpijcavto 
(I. 94). Here, following the lead of M. Six, 
M. Babelon regards the words of Herodotus 
as applying to the issues of Croesus which 
were the earliest or among the earliest 
issues in pure gold and silver: he rejects 
the view that Herodotus is thinking of elec- 
trum money; and regards our early electrum 
coins as not Lydian, but belonging to the 
Tonian cities. ‘Ne serait-il pas étrange, qu’ 
Hérodote, qui partout distingue avec tant de 
soin l’électrwm ou Vor blanc de lor propre- 
ment dit, eit, dans cette seule circonstance, 
désigné Vélectrum simplement par le mot 
xpvods?’ The observation of M. Six is very 
acute: but its conclusiveness may bedisputed. 
Nor is M. Babelon’s statement quite exact. 
What Herodotus distinguishes are ypvads 
Nevxds and xpvods arepOos: both alike he 
classesasgold ; and when, as ini. 94,he speaks 
merely of ypvads, he may mean either. Taking 
the statement of Herodotus then in conjunc- 
tion with the statement of Xenophanes of 
Colophon who lived as early as the sixth 
century, and who regards the Lydians as the 
first to issue coin, we may still I think 
regard at least some of the earliest electrum 
as money of the Lydian kings. And 
certainly there is nothing in the coins them- 
selves inconsistent with such a view. 

We will consider only one other point, M. 
Babelon’s view of Pheidon, and his monetary 
reforms. The date of Pheidon is a matter 
as to which our evidence is conflicting: but 
his connexion with the early money of Pelo- 
ponnesus seems almost certain. M. Babelon 
speaks of Pheidon in one place (p. 213) as 
the propagator, not the inventor, of coinage 
of Aeginetan type: and indeed his connexion 
with Aegina is brought into doubt. In an- 
other place (p. 8370) Pheidon is mentioned as 
the creator of the new system of silver money. 
Again M. Babelon accepts (p. 330) Prof. 
Ridgeway’s view that the weight of the 
Aeginetan silver stater wasfixed at 195 grains 
in order that ten of these staters should pass 
for one gold stater of 130 grains, gold being 
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fifteen times as valuable as silver. But at 
the same time he admits (p. 370) that the 
Aeginetan standard of weight had been in 
use for other metals before it was applied 
to the silver coin. ‘Phidon donna le nom 
dobole au petit poids d’argent dont la 
valeur correspondait 4 celle du lingot de fer 
appelé dBodds, et qui pesait une mine.’ It 
seems impossible that the weight of the 
Aeginetan drachm can have been decided 
by reference to a gold currency, and the 
weight of the obolus (or sixth of a drachm) 
by reference to an iron currency. The two 
views are alternatives, and cannot both be 
maintained. 

Thus it appears that M. Babelon’s views 
on early coinage cannot be accepted without 
modifications. But all that we can fairly 
expect in matters of such intricacy and 
obscurity is that each new writer will make 
some useful addition to our fabric of know- 
ledge: and this M. Babelon has done. 

As I proposed at first, I have dealt only 
with one or two chapters of M. Babelon’s 
work. It contains much of interest in other 
directions. The writer tells us that it was 
originally intended for lectures, like its pro- 
totype, Lenormant’s Monnaie dans 1 Anti- 
quité. It is not easy to follow a man like 
M. Lenormant: but M. Babelon does not 
suffer from comparison with his predecessor. 
Less brilliant in conjecture, he is more trust- 
worthy in execution; and he attains with 
Lenormant something of the highest merit 
which a writer who is not exhaustive can 
claim, that of being suggestive. 

Percy GARDNER. 





MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREECE. 


Athens.—Important discoveries have been made in 
the rocks on the north-west slope of the Acropolis by . 
the Greek Archaeological Society. Inscriptions have 
been found which show that what was hitherto sup- 
posed to be the grotto of Pan must rather belong to 
Apollo Hypakraios ; they were found on ten marble 
tablets let into the rock, giving the names of the 
tpxwy Bacireds and Cecpobera: for the year, which 
enables them to be dated. Before the grotto is a 
quadrilateral sinking in the rock in which probably 
stood the altar mentioned by Euripides (Jon, 938). 
Further to the east were found a series of steps hewn 
in the rock, and connecting with those found in 1886 
inside the Acropolis. They were probably the stairs 
used by the Arrhephoroi.* * 

In the neighbourhood of the Areopagus the 
German Archaeological Institute has found a frag- 
ment of the rim of a large black-glazed vessel, incised 
with a sharp tool with the words @euioroKArs 
@pedppios in archaic characters. This is obviously 





1 Berl. Phil. Woch. 13 Feb. 
2 Ibid. 27 Feb. 
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an Jotpaxov used for the banishment of the great 
Themistokles in 470 B.c. Other dorpaxa are known 
with the names of Megakles and Xanthippos.* 

Peiracus.—The site hitherto thought to be the 
Serangeion has been shown by the investigations of 
Svoronos to belong to the epoch of the Minyae. This 
and the adjacent heroon belonged to the cult of 
Euphamos, who is identical with the sea-god Glaukos. 
In the Serangeion is a mosaic with representation of 
Glaukos in pursuit of Scylla.? 

Salamis.—An inscription has come to light with 
two lines of an epitaph on Corinthians who fell in 
the great battle. The dialect is Doric, the alphabet 
Corinthian. The words imply that the Corinthians 
arrogated to themselves a large share in the victory.? 

Delphi.—A new inscription which has been found 
SE Sa ae ee 
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is interesting in connection with the history of 
Thrace. It is a Whpiowa recording the granting of a 
mpotevia, and giving the names of four sons of Cher- 
sobleptes, the king of Thrace who is mentioned by 
Demosthenes (Phil. iv. § 133). Three of the names 
are purely Greek. Another inscription has been 
found on a column with statue erected by the people 
of Delphi to M. Minucius Quintus, who defeated an 
incursion of the Gauls into Greece. 

The theatre has now been entirely laid bare. It is 
in close proximity to the peribolos of the temple of 
Apollo, and is fully preserved. There are seven 
kepkides, each with thirty-three rows of seats. On 
the lower row are inscriptions relating to manumis- 
sions and decrees of mpoftevla.* 

H. B. WALTERS. 





3 Berl. Phil. Woch. 27 Feb. 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. xvii. 3. 
Whole No. 67. Oct. 1896. 


Some General Problems of Ablaut, C. D. Buck. 
A consideration of certain facts with a view to the 
best practical arrangement of an ablaut-system. 
The Authorship of the Dialogus de Oratoribus, R. B. 
Steele. Who the writer was cannot be determined, 
unless there may be found in some work of a later 
writer a direct quotation assigned to its author. 
Against Pliny and Quintilian, as well as Tacitus, the 
negative argument is conclusive. That he was a 
rhetorician is shown by the prevailing schoolish tone 
of the work. The Dramatic Synchoregia at Athens, 
E. Capps. In 406 a law was passed providing for 
the conjunction of two citizens in the tragic and 
comic choregia for the City Dionysia. Between 399 
and 394 this law was repealed for tragedy, while for 
comedy the synchoregia was retained, and before 388 
the number of comedies to be presented was increased 
to five. This arrangement lasted until about 340, 
when the old usage was re-established. The More 
Complicated Figures of Comparison in Plato, G. B. 
Hussey. Some of the comparisons that are confused 
or distorted are treated of ; similar irregularities are 
grouped together and the causes of their confusion 
discussed ; the structure of certain larger groups of 
comparisons is explained in detail: Notes on the 
Historical Syntaw of Quamvis, H. D. Wild. The 
usage is overwhelmingly in favour of the subj. with 
quamvis. The pres. is used in considerably more 
than one-half of the subj. instances, a predominance 
due to the present tense in the second half of the 
compound. ‘There is a note by E. W. Fay referring 
to a criticism of his essay on ‘ Agglutination and 
Adaptation’ by Prof. Victor Henry. The following 
books are reviewed—Usener’s Gotternamen : Versuch 
einer Lehre von der religiésen Begriffsbildung—Leo’s 
Plauti Comoediae and Plautinische Forschungen zur 
Kritik und Geschichte der Komédie—Shuckburgh’s 
C. Suetoni Tranquilli Divus Augustus. 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. xx. Part 4. Oct. 


1896. 

Inventaire sommaire des textes grecs classiques 
retrowvés sur papyrus, P. Couvreur. Vitruvius 
Rufus, P. Tannery. The edition of Cantor in his 
Die rémischen Agrimensoren (1875) is here referred 
to. In § 39 for the corrupt plictwm cwm caelwm it is 


proposed to read cacumen perlibratum cw oculo. 
Phaeder, L. Havet. Notes on iii. Prol. 38 (iii. epil. 
14); 15, 20; epil. 2; v. 5, 11-12 (andi. 29, 3); append. 
6, 6. Térence, Eun. 588, A. Macé. Conjectures 
hiemenv for codd. hominem. Notes critiques, O. 
Keller. Notes on (1) Anecdota Bernensia, ed. 
Hagen, p. 187, (2) Alexand. Aphrodis., problem. 2, 
16, (3) Orosius, vii. 9, 14. Phédre, iv. 9, 2, J. 


Chauvin. Reads reperire effugium alterius succurrit 
malo. 
Wah seat, 1eryag il den ie, 


Deux papyrus grecs du British Museum, ¥. G. 
Kenyon. (1) Fragment of a Aakedatuoviwy modrtela (2). 
(2) Fragment on the right of requisition in Roman 
Egypt. Note sur le papyrus CLXXXVII. du 
British Muscwm, B. Haussoullier. Agrees with Mr. 
Kenyon that in the former of the two fragments 
above named we have a reference to Spartan institu- 
tions. Servire, R. Pichon. Two curious uses of 
this word in Seneca noticed. Les Thédtres de Rome 
au temps de Plaute et de Térence, P. Fabia. (1) 
Attempts to show that Rome had theatres with seats 
at latest towards the middle of the sixth cent. 
A.U.C. (2) Restores some verses to Plaut. which 
had been attributed to some obscure writers. Le- 
marques sur le texte de Uhistoire de Crésus dans 
Hérodote, K. Tournier. Nowvelles notes critiques sur 
le texte de Tacite, L. Constans. Various passages in 
the Agricola and the Annals noticed. Quwinte-Curce, 
Tif, 1. 11, J. Keilhoff. Reads quae continentt 
adhaeret, sed quia magna ex parte ete. Déemes et 
tribus, patries et phratries de Milet, B. Haussoullier. 
Information gathered from all the published inscrip- 
tions. Un nowveau manuscrit des lettres de Séneque 
dispersé entre Leyde ct Oxford, EK. Chatelain. These 
letters are found up to 7, 2, in Vosstanus F. 70, 1 at 
Leyden, and the rest in Canonicianus Lat. class. 279 
at Oxford. The writing of the two MSS. is the same 
and of the tenth century. Votes sur Thucydide, E. 
Chambry. On various passages in Books I.-IV. 
Mis, tis, honoris gratia (causa), L. Havet. Remarks 
that in several passages of Plautus if we replace met 
(mihi), tui, by mis, tis, respectively, the Plautine 
genitive of ego and tw, ‘we restore the metre. 7d 
uh et rod mh, question a propos d Hérodote I. 86, 
EF, Tournier. Must we not here read 7d wy} kata- 
kav@jvat, for tov wh would give the opposite 
sense? Sur un passage de Phédre, L. Duvau. In 
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iv. 9, 2, instead of M. Chanvin’s correction in the 
last no., suggests repente effugium quacrit alterius 
malo. 


Neue Jahrbucher fur Philologie und Paeda- 
gogik. Vol. 153. Part12. 1896. 


Verschollene linder des altertwms, VI., K. Krauth. 
On the eastern tax-districts of Persia according to 
Herodotus and the Darius-inscriptions. Zur Ilias, 
R. Gaede. Maintains the authenticity of = 243-313. 
Der froschmaiisekrieg bei Plutarch, A. Gercke. 
Does not agree with Ludwich in his explanation of 
the two passages in Plutarch referring to this poem, 
which cannot be identified with the one we possess 
of this name. Die Phoinissai des Euripides, P. 
Voigt. It was the aim of Eur. to counsel the utmost 
self-sacrifice on the part cf the Athenians in their 
struggle with Sparta. Zw Catwllus, L. Polster. In 
64, 108, 109 reads dla procul radicitus exstirpata | 
prona cadit late, dwmetis obvia frangens, and in 96, 
4 mixtas for missas. Der wert des codex Gyraldinus 
fiir die kritik des Aetna, L. Altzinger. This codex 
is played out as the ‘best source.’ For the founda- 
tion of the text we must have recourse to CS. 
(Cantabrigiensis and fragmentum Stabulense). Zu 
Horatius, E Schweikert. In Od. ii. 17, 25 alters 
the punctuation by putting a colon at alas, and a 
comma only at sonwm inthe next line. Zw Livius 
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Andronicus, J. Tolkiehn. On a passage of Nonius 
in which a tragedy under the title of Eguos Trojanus 
is ascribed to Livius. 

Vol. 155, Part 1.- 1897. 

Das schlachtfeld im Teutoburger Walde. I, A. 
Wilms. A criticism on Knoke’s view that the last 
camp of the Romans is to be found in the Habichts- 
wald [see Cl. Rev. X. 407]. Epigraphisches, W. 
Schwarz. On two Egyptian inscriptions. Zu 
Sophokles Aias, C. Conradt. Elucidations of various 
difficult passages. Zu Diophantos von Alexandreia, 
F. Hultsch. The dedication of D’s ap:@unrixd con- 
tains part of two iambic lines. Zine niéherwngsrech- 
nung der alten poliorketiker, F. Hultsch. Explains 
Polybius ix. 12 foll. by reference to Heron’s ep? 
didmtpas. Die Arvalbriider, E. Hoffmann. <A 
criticism of Wissowa’s article Arvales fratres in the 
new edition of Pauly. Zu Vergiliws Aeneis, Ph. 
Loewe. In ii. 117 suggests tendistis for the text 
reading venistis. Vertistis has also been suggested. 
De actorum in fabulis Terentianis numero et ordine, 
M. Hodermann. Zu Tacitus, L. Polster. Critical 
notes on Hist. i. 52, i. 58, iv. 15, Ann. i. 35, and 
Germ. 29. Die sechzehnte epode des Horatius, Th. 
Pliiss. Without the contradictions in this poem, it 
might be a masterpiece, and it is not, as Kiessling 
thinks, the work of a beginner. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Alleroft (A. H.) and J. H. Haydon, History of Rome, 
31B. C.-96A. D. : the Early Principate. 2nd Ed. 


Crown 8vo. 270 pp. (Univ. Tut. Ser.) Clive. 
2s. 6d. 
Aristophanes. The Knights, adapted for perform- 


ance by the Oxford Univ. Dramatic Society 1897. 
With English version adapted from that of J. H. 
Frere by L. E. Berman. 8vo. Frowde. 2s. 

Aristotle. Nicomachean Ethics, Books I.-V. (ex- 
cept 1, § 6) X, §§ 6-9. Translated by St. G. 
Stock. 2nd Ed. Crown 8vo. 116 pp. Oxford, 
Blackwell. 4s. 6d 

Caesur. Gallic war, book VI. 
and notes by J. Brown. 12mo. 
Is. 6a. 

Lwripides. Alcestis, literally translated from Paley’s 
text by H. Sharpley. Crown 8vo. 54 pp. Simp- 
kins. 1s. 6d. 


With introduction 
106 pp. Blackie. 


Greek Papyri Series. Ser. II. 
ments and other Greek and Latin papyri. 
by B. F. Grenfell and A. 8. Hunt. 4to. 
12s. 6d. 

Hardmann (W. M.) and A. S. Walpole, Latin exer- 

* cises for lower School Forms. 12mo. 184 pp. 
Longmans. 2s. 

Harrison (Jane E.) Greek Art. 
studies. 4th Ed. 8vo. 
ings. Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Hoppin (J. M.) Greek art on Greek soil. 
Vili, 254 pp., engravings. Boston. $ 2. 

Xenophon. Anabasis, Book J. Edited with intro- 
duction, Vocabulary, Translation by A. H. All- 
croft and F. L. D. Richardson. 2nd Ed. Crown 
8vo. 152 pp. Clive. 3s. 


New classical frag- 
Edited 
Frowde. 


Jntroductory 
324 pp., map, engrav- 


8vo. 





FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Recen- 
XX1x, 292 pp. 


Apuleti (Lucii) Metamorphoseon libri XT. 
suit J. van der Vliet. 12 mo. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 3 Mk. 

Aristoteles. Ethique & Nicomaque, Livre X. avec de 
notes par G. Rodier. $8vo. 152 pp. Paris, 
Delagrave. 

Barthélemy-Saint-Hilaire (J.) Socrate et Platon ou 
le Platonisme. 8vo. 57. Chartres. 

Cicero. Zielinski (Th.) Cicero im Wandel der 
Jahrhunderte. Ein Vortrag. iv, 102 pp. Leip- 
zig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 40. 


Corpus inscriptionum atticarum, consilio et auctori- 
tate academiae litterarum regiae borussicae editum. 


Appendix.. Defixionum tabellae atticae ed. R. 
Wuensch. Folio. xxxii, 52 pp. Berl, Reimer. 
9 Mk. 


Curtius (E.) und J. A. Kauper, Karten von Attika. 


Pt. 9. Uebersichts-oder Gesammt-Karte von 
Attika. 9 sheets, 2 suppl. sheets, Title page. 
With Index. Fase. 1. 4 sheets. 24 x 45, 5 ctm. 
Berlin, Reimer. 6 Mk. 40. 


Friedersdorff (¥z.) Lateinische Schulgrammatik. 
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2nd Ed., with collaboration of H. Begemann. 
8vo. vii, 204 pp. Berlin, Diimmler. 1 Mk. 80. 
Heraclides. Voss (O.) De Heraclidis Pontici vita 


et scriptis. 8vo. 95 pp. Rostock. 2 Mk. 
Homerus. Gedichte. B. II. Ilias. Kommentar 
von O. Henke. 8vo. iii, 329 pp. Leipzig, 


Teubner. 2 Mk. 40. 

Hultsch (Fr.) Poseidonius und die Grésse und 
Entfernung der Sonne. 4to. 48 pp., engravings. 
Berlin, Weidmann. 3 Mk. 

(Abhdlgn. der kgl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaf- 
ten zu Gottingen. New Series. Vol. I. Nr. 5). 

Ludwich (A.) Kritische Miscellen I-XI.  4to. 
20 pp. Konigsberg. 60 Pf. 

Platon’s Phaedon. Mit Einleitung und Commentar 
von J. Stender. 8vo. x, 182pp. Halle, Waisen- 
haus. 1 Mk. 50. 

Pilato. Diimmler (F.) Zur Composition des platon- 
ischen Staates mit einem Excurs iiber die Ent- 
wickelung der platonischen Psychologie. 4to. 
34 pp. Basel. 

Krieg (M.) Die Ueberarbeitung der Platon- 
ischen Gesetze durch Philipp v. Opus. 8vo. 
40 pp. Freiburg, Herder. 1 Mk. 20. 

Plinii Secundi (C.) Naturalis historia, post Lud. 
Jani obitum recogn. et auxit C. Mayhoff. Vol. 
IV. (Libri 23-30.) 12mo. x,500 pp. Leipzig, 








Teubner. 6 Mk. 

Plutarchi Moralia, recogn. G. N. Bernardakis. 
Vol. VII. Plutarchi fragmenta vera et spuria 
continens. 12mo. lvi, 544 pp. Leipzig, Teub- 
ner. 4 Mk. . 

thesame. Epilogus. 12mo. 47 pp. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 2 Mk. 


Prosopographia imperii romani saec. [. II. II]. edita 
consilio et auctoritate academiae scientiarum regiae 


borussicae. (In 4 partibus.) Pars. I. Edidit E. 
Klebs. ix, 489 pp. Pars I]. Ed. H. Dessau. 
v, 443 pp. Royal 8vo. Berlin, Reimer. 
44 Mk. 


Rehm (A.) Mythographische Untersuchungen tiber 
eriechische Sternsagen. 8vo. 50 pp. Miinchen. 
Reiske (Joh. Jac.) Briefe, herausgegeben von Rich. 
Foerster. S8vo. xvi, 928 pp. Leipzig, Hirzel. 
30 Mk. : 
(Abhandlungen der philol.-historischen Klasse 
der k. sichs. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
Vol. 16.) 

Reitzenstein (R.) Geschichte der griechischen Ety- 
mologika, Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Philo- 
logie in Alexandria und Byzanz. 8vo. ix, 408 
pp-, 2 plates. Leipzig, Teubner. 18 Mk. 

Ridder (A. de.) De ectypis quibusdam aeneis quae 
falso vocantur ‘argivocorinthiaca.’ 8vo. 93 pp. 
Paris. 

— De l’idée de la mort en Gréce 4 l’époque classi- 
que. 8vo. viii, 204 pp. Paris, Fontemoing. 

Scaenicae Romanorum poesis fragmenta, tertiis curis 
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recogn. O. Ribbeck. 12mo. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 4 Mk. 

Schmid (G.) De Archestrati Gelensis et Qu. Ennti 
fragmentis quibusdam. 8vo. 19 pp. St. Peters- 
burg, Ricker. 1 Mk. 50. 

Schneidewin (M.) Die antike. Humanitit. 8vo. 
xx, 558 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 12 Mk. 

Sickel (Th. R. v.) Rémische Berichte II. $vo. 
154 pp., 2 plates. Wien, Gerold. 3 Mk. 80. 

Ce Sitzungsberichte der Kais. Akademie d. 
W.) 

Sophocles. Pichler (F.) Beitraige zur Ueberlieferung 
der Sophoklesscholien. 8vo. 12 pp. Graz. 

Vogl (F.) Beitrige zur Verstandigung tiber 
Zahlensymmetrie und Responsion im sophoklei- 
schen Drama. 8vo. 26pp. Ungarisch-Hradisch. 

Stadtmiiller (H.) Zu einigen Grabschriften der 
Palatinischen Anthologie und ihren Verfassern. 
4to. 15 pp. Heidelberg. 

Strack (Max Ll.) Die Dynastie der Ptolemaeer. 
8vo. xvi, 294 pp. Berlin, Besser. 7 Mk. 

Tacitus. Strobl(A.) Zur Schullectiire der Annalen 
des Tacitus. 8vo. 388 pp. Prag. 

Terentianus. Werth (Alfr.) De Terentiani sermone 
et aetate. (Aus Jahrb. fiir class. Philol. Suppl. 
Vol. 23.) 8vo. 87 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 3 Mk. 

Thomas (E.) Rome et l’Empire aux deux premiers 
siécles de notre ére. 12mg. xii, 348 pp. 
Hachette. 

Urbanus Bellunensis. Hilgard (A.) Des Urbanus 
von Belluno Institutionum in linguam Graecam 
grammaticarum libro duo. 4to. 6 pp. Heidel- 
berg. 

Varro. Agahd(R.) De Varronis Rerum Divinarum 
libris I. XIV. XV. XVI. ab Augustino in libris de 
civitate dei LY. VI. VII. exscriptis. 8vo. 988 pp. 
Leipzig. 

Vergil. Cartault (A.) Etude sur les Bucoliques de 
Virgile. S8vo. 507 pp. Paris, Colin. 5 Fr. 

Hunziker (R.) Die Figur der Hyperbel 
in den Gedichten Vergils. Mit einer einleitenden 
Untersuchung iiber Wesen und Einteilung der 
Hyperbel. 8vo. iv, 163 pp. Ziirich. 

Verrius Flaccus. Mackensen (L.) De Verri Flacci 
libris orthographicis. 8vo. 62 pp. Jena. 

Viteau (J.) Etude sur le Grec du Nouveau Testa- 
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DISCOVERY OF A COLLATION OF THE LOST ‘CODEX TURNEBI’ OF 
PLAUTUS. 


A Grypuius edition of Plautus (8vo. 
Lyons 1540) in the Bodleian Library has 
on the fly-leaf this entry: ‘Hae notae in 
margine sunt manu Francisci Duareni Juris- 
cons. celeberrimi ex ueteri Codice.’ The 
margins are filled with variant readings by 
another hand, one series of which (beginning 
with v. 730 of the Psewdolus and extending 
over the Poenulus, Persa and the first half 
of the Rudens) is distinguished (though not 
by any means persistently) by the mark dr. 
from another series marked (in the same 
desultory fashion) potct.1_ The source of the 
readings marked dr, (occasionally du. and do., 
which I interpret ‘ D(o)uareni’) is indicated 
by a note in the margin of Psewd. 730 sqq. : 
‘Ex fragmentis monast(erii) 8. Columnae 
(Jeg. Columbae) Senon(ensis) urbis Adriani 
'Tornebi,’ that is to say, a fragmentary MS. 
_ belonging to the Library of the Benedictine 
Monastery of Sainte Colombe at Sens, in the 
department of Yonne, used by the French 
scholar Adrien Turnébe (1512-1565, Pro- 
fessor at Paris from 1547 till his death). 

These ‘Douaren’-readings are extremely 
good readings. They agree with Z, the best 
of the minuscule MSS. of Plautus, against 
CD, the MSS. which take the second and 
third place. Not infrequently they are 
right alone, or in company with 4, the 


1 Presumably the readings of a MS. from Poitiers. 
This MS. clearly had the ordinary ‘ Italian text’ of 
Renaissance MSS ; and its readings are of no value. 
The other mark, I may add, is certainly dv, not ¢7, 
(*‘ Turnebus,’ ‘ Torn-’). 
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it 


Ambrosian Palimpsest, where BCD show 
an. error or a lacuna. Here are a few 
samples :— 


Poen. 770. Id nunc his cerebrum uritur. 


(His cerebrum uritur A, hisce cerebro 
auritur C'D, om. B). (The Oxford copy has 
his cerebrum utitur, probably a miswriting of 
uritur). 


Poen. 1355, 


Numquid recusas contra me? 
uerbum quidem. 


Haud 


(Haud uerbum quidem 4, aduersum qui- 
dem LCD). (The Oxford copy has had ver- 
bum quidem, which was clearly the reading 
of the Archetype of BCD). 


Pers. 587. Aequom hic orat. 


(Aequm hie orat A, aequo mihi corat B, 
aequo mihi curat CD). (The immediate 
original of BCD seems to have had aeguo 
mhi (mint) corat, The Oxford copy shows 
aequo hic orat). 


Pers. 705. 

Quodsemelarripides 
em tibi. 

(Eripides em tibi A, eripi BCD), (The 
Oxford copy has eripides ea tibi. This last 
part of the line was unknown till the dis- 
covery of the Ambrosian Palimpsest in this 
century). 


Numquameripides : 


q 
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Poen. 1019. 
Ad messim credo, nisi quid tu aliud sapis. 


(Nisi quid tu aliud sapis A, nisi quidem 
tua BD, deest C). (The Oxford copy has 
nist quidem tu aliud sapis. The ending of 
this line too was unknown till the Ambrosian 
Palimpsest was found). 


Pers. 762. 


Nam improbus est homo qui beneficium 
scit accipere et reddere nescit. 

(Accipere B, sumere CD), 
copy agrees with /). 


(The Oxford 


cud. 519. 
Eas : easque res agebam commodum. 


(The Oxford copy reads with A Las easque, 
while BCD agree in Das easque). 


Specimens of lacunae in BCD which are 
supplied in the Oxford copy, but for which 
the evidence of A is lacking, are :— 

Rud. 738. 

Nam altera haec est nata Athenis ingenuis 
parentibus. 


Here #P has athenis in e 
athenis sine tibus. 


tibus, CD 


Rud. 417. 
Si mox uepies wesperd (si mox ueni is CD, 
si mox uenis J), 


Rud. 686. Edepol diem hunc acerbum. 
Rud. 166. 


Neque gubernator umquam potuit tam 
bene. 

Rud. 312. 

Ut piscatorem aequomst, fame sitique 
speque falsa (spesque falsa), 

Pers. 205. 


Sophoclidisca, di me amabunt. 
Utrum hercle i//is /ubet (iubet). 


Quid me ? 


When I add that the symbols for ‘diver- 
bium’ and ‘canticum’ occur at the beginning 
of some scenes in the Oxford copy, e.g. 
Rud. III. i. (Miris modis ete.) DV, Pers. II. 
v. (Paratum iam ete.) (, it will be suffici- 
ently demonstrated that these marginal 
variants had their source in an actual MS. 
Further they seem to be free from conjec- 
tural emendation, At any rate, in various 


‘press statement of the fact. 
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passages where this comes in, there is ex- 
For example, 
at the line last quoted, Pers. 205, the mar- 
ginal annotation runs: guid me. P(aegnium) 
utrum hercle illis iubet verwm iwuit, implying 
that iubet was the reading of the MS., for 
which a conjectural emendation iwwit is 
suggested. At Pvoen. 1355 (quoted above) 
the note is: AG(orastocles) had verbum 
quidem app(arenter) haud verbum. The 
actual reading of the MS. had verbum has 
been scrupulously preserved. It is unlucky 
that the distinguishing marks of the good 
series (dv.) and the inferior series (poict.) 
are so often omitted. Still one is seldom in 
doubt about the series to which a variant 
should be referred. When two variants are 
given, the first is the reading of the Poitiers 
MS., the second the ‘Douaren’ reading. 
Where only one is given, the character of 
the variant generally entitles us to ascribe 
it without doubt to the one or the’ other 
source. The most serious defect of the 
collation is that it has evidently been copied 
from a modern (presumably sixteenth 
century) original, and that many mistakes 
have been made in the copying. A refer- 
ence to the kindred MSS. (LCD) however 
usually enables us to detect a clerical error 
of the kind. 

We are thus, it seems to me, entitled to 
regard these marginal variants as a fairly 
reliable collation of the famous ‘codex 
Turnebi’ (Z’), a MS. whose immense import- 
ance for the text is well known to all Plau- 
tine scholars. The few Z-readings of these 
four plays which we already know from the 
Adversaria of Turnebus, such as Poen. 977 
Punicast guggast homo, 1033 migdilix, Pseud. 
738 hircum ab aliis (deg. alis), Rud. 613 fano 
meae uiciniae, 724 non licet <ita>, all re- 
appear on the margin of the Oxford copy. 
The same is true of some noteworthy read- 
ings of the ‘ veteres libri’ of Lambinus, and 
the ‘vetus codex’ of Scaliger, e.g. Poen. 977 
(quoted above), 1204 addunt (Zamb. addant), 
1355 (quoted above), Pers. 239 at [ita] uotita 
sum, 843 graphice, Rud. 417 (quoted above), 
418 mane mulierem, ud. 613 (quoted above) ; 
so that this newly found collation pronounces 
for the genuineness of these hitherto sus- 
pected readings. Indeed there are some 
grounds for supposing that Scaliger, and 
possibly also Lambinus (cf. Rev. Phil. 
xix. 256), derived them from the mar- 
ginal entries of this very volume, or of 
a volume annotated in precisely similar 
fashion. In Poen. 384 7’, like A and B, 
seems to. have had the right reading impias, 
ere, (here), te. (Impia secrete CD), but in the 
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margin of the Oxford copy we find impias 
fere te, so carelessly written as to look like 
impias ferile. The ‘ vetus codex’ of Scaliger 
had impias herile! In Poen. 718-9 the 
Gryphius text offers:— 


Ibique reliqua alia una fabulabimur. 
“Equidem narrabo ete. 


In the Oxford copy una is expunged, and 
in the margin eadem is written as a correc- 
tion of Hquidem, but without the usual 
stroke under the corrected word; so that a 
hasty reader, seeing eadem in the margin 
and a row of dots under waa, might imagine 
that eadem was meant to be substituted for 
una. This is the reading of Scaliger’s 
‘vetus codex’: alia eadem fabulabimur! 
The Bodleian volume was certainly used by 
another Plautine scholar of France, namely 
Passerat. Ina recent visit to the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, I found a Gryphius text 
of 1535 (Res. p Y ¢ 232) which had belonged 
to Passerat, and on whose margin that 
scholar had made a careful copy of the 
marginal annotations in the Bodleian 
Gryphius (of 1540). The relation between 
the two volumes is placed beyond doubt by 
the recurrence in Passerat’s notes of entries 
like these: ‘est in excuso an. 1540,’ ‘in alt. 
exe. an. 1540 a Gryphio,’ ‘in altero Gryphii,’ 
as well as by the transcription of the 
variant for Poen. 63 as gui, whereas in the 
Oxford copy it is quia, clearly the right 
variant, with the last letter hidden by the 
initial letter of the next line. At the end 
of the volume Passerat gives the date of 
the completion of his task: ‘an. 1557 mense 
Octob. ;’ so that the entries in the Oxford 
copy must have been made at some time 
between 1540 and 1557. Douaren was at 
Paris from 1548 for a time, and it is conceiv- 
able that he obtained the collation from his 
friend Turnébe and took a copy of it during 
that period. Unfortunately there seems to 
be no specimen of Douaren’s handwriting in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, so that it is 
impossible to be certain that the Oxford 
marginal entries are actually from Douaren’s 
hand. The fact however that the note on 
the fly-leaf is in a different hand from the 
marginalia themselves is strongly in favour 
of this supposition. The Oxford volume bears 
two owners’ names: ‘ Publii Coronae Tabo- 
roti’ (i.e. Etienne Tabourot 1549-1590) and 
‘R. Belleau’ (possibly Tabourot’s friend, 
Remy Belleau 1528-1577, or a descendant), 
Tt passed into the Bodleian from the library 
of Bishop Barlow, died 1691, among whose 
books are several relics of French scholars 
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of the 16th century.! That this Gryphius 
text was at one time in the possession of P. 
Pithou is suggested by a note of Passerat’s 
prefixed to an Aldine Plautus (Venice 1522) 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale (Rés. m Y ce 
371), a volume of which an account was 
recently given by M. Paul Le Breton? in 
the Revue de Philologie (1895, vol.’xix. p. 255). 
Passerat has made it a receptacle for the 
collations of no less than nine MSS., of 
which he gives us a careful account in a 
prefatory note, and whose readings he 
distinguishes by different coloured ink. The 
marginal variants of his Gryphius copy he 
here describes as the collation of three 
MSS., taken from a Plautus, lent him by P. 
Pithou (Petrus Pithoeus nobis commodavit 
Plautum emendatum a capite ad calcem 
comparatione trium veterum librorum). He 
does not, however, say that the collation 
had been written by P. Pithou himself ; and 
the writing in the Oxford copy (probably, 
as we have seen, Douaren’s handwriting) is 
unlike P. Pithou’s style of penmanship.® In- 
deed since P. Pithou was born in November 
1539, he would be barely eighteen years old 
when Passerat transcribed the collation (Oct. 
1557). The third MS. used (if the real num- 
ber was three) may have been one containing 
the first eight plays in the ordinary ‘ Italian 
recension,’ but this point I have not yet fully 
investigated. I see no ground for believing 
it to have been a MS. of any value. 

A more important point to determine is 
the extent of the ‘Codex Turnebi’ or, as we 
may now call it, the ‘ Fragmenta Senonensia.’ 
The good readings, normally marked ‘ D(ua)- 
r(eni),’ in the Oxford volume extend, as I 
have said, from Pseud. 730 over the rest of 
that play, the whole of the two following, the 


1 One is an Aldine edition of Spartianus ete. 
(Auct. IT. R. VI. 54), which formerly belonged to the 
Pithou library (cf. Boivin, p. 97). Another is a 
Dousa text of Plautus (Auct. 8. 5. 21) which formerly 
belonged to Joseph Scaliger and is filled with his 
annotations (cf. de Larroque, p. 341). I hope to 
write about this latter volume on a future occasion. 

2M. Le Breton has made a careful copy of this 
‘variorum ’ collation of Passerat, and was so obliging 
as to let me have the use of it for an edition of 
Plautus, which I am preparing. His copy has been 
of very great service to me in deciphering the entries 
in the Oxford volume. ‘The discovery that the 
“codex Turnebi’ was a Sens MS. really belongs to 
him ; for in his article in the Revwe de Philologie he 
quotes from Passerat’s Aldine the entry (at Psewd. 
730): ‘Ex fragmentis... urbis,’ and calls attention 
to the fact that the subsequent variants are 7’- 
readings. The Oxford Gryphius, where the entry 
appears in full: ‘Ex fragmentis... Adriani Tornebi, 
removes the last possibility of doubt. 

3 IT am indebted for this information, and for a 
great deal of other help, to the courtesy of M. Dorez 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
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Poenulus,and Persa, and the first half of the 
next, the Rudens.1 They appear also in cer- 
tain parts of the Bacchides ; from v. 35, the 
beginning of the play in the Palatine MSS., 
to about v. 80, from about v. 570 to about v. 
650, and from about v. 810 to about v. 900 
(e.g. v. 36 fugiet Do[uar]; v. 602 oportet scutum 
integumentum improbust ; v. 887 verbinast). 
Douaren’s collation thus makes us think of 
the ‘fragmenta Senonensia’ as a compact 
fragment containing the last part of the 
Pseudolus and nearly the whole of the three 
following plays, with loose leaves of the 
Bacchides, possibly inserted for security in 
some part of it. These leaves we may suppose 
to have been (1) a single leaf, perhaps the first 
of a quaternion, (2) two broad sheets, perhaps 
the second and third (7.e. the second, third, 
sixth, and seventh leaves) of another 
guaternion. It seems natural to imagine 
that Douaren, when he was about it, would 
have written out the full collation of the 
‘codex Turnebi’; but on the other hand we, 
find in Turnebus’ Adversaria (published in 
1564) readings quoted from this codex (ali- 
quot membranae quas aliquando habui) for 
passages of other plays, notably the Casina. 
It is possible that a marginal note in the 
Oxford copy for v. 75 of the Menaechmi 
comes from the good MS. : alibi in alio codice 
inuenitur textus sequens ‘Ni caditat leno 
modo.’? And the variants for Amph. 342 
(alias ‘qui pugnis os exossas hominibus’) 
and Men. 391 (bexeae) belong to the better 
type of MSS. What parts of the ‘codex 
Turnebi’ the ‘Duarenus’ collation omits 
and how far the readings from the ‘ vetus 
codex’ of Scaliger and the ‘ veteres libri’ of 

1 This is the regular order of these plays in the 
Palatine family of MSS., and in the early printed 
editions. 

2 Douaren, or whoever was the writer of these 
marginalia, has stopped abruptly without finishing 
the passage, which ought to proceed ‘adulescens, 
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Lambinus supply the deficiency, is a question 
that demands a careful investigation. 

Lastly, with regard to the relation of the 
‘codex Turnebi’ (7') to the other minuscule 
MSS., the impression left on my mind after a 
study of the ‘ Duarenus ’-readings is that 7’ 
stood to B in the same relation as B to CD. 
BCD, I take it, are derived from an Arche- 
type written in Capitals, B and the original 
of CD being immediate copies of a minu- 
scule copy (/) of this archetype. 7’ is not 
a copy of P, which had, for example, in 
Poen. 471 lenutte (B) or lenuite (CD), where 
the Oxford copy has /enuile, while Turnebus 
professes to have found in his codex the true 
reading lenulle; and whose scribe had left 
out deliberately or accidentally words and 
parts of lines, e.g. in Poen. 977 the (to him) 
unintelligible half-line quoted above, Punicast 
guggast homo. T comes however from the 
same archetype (in capitals) as BCD and 
seems in passages like Poen. 1355 (already 
quoted) to retain the exact text of the arche- 
type unaltered. A good .many corrupt 
readings, formerly ascribed, on the strength 
of the agreement of LCD, to the ancient 
archetype of the Palatine family of MSS., 
are now shown by this collation of Douaren 
to be mere mistakes of the immediate original 
of BCD. 

This point however, like all the points 
raised in this article, demands a detailed 
inquiry, accompanied by a full presentation 
of the ‘ Douaren’ readings. I hope to pub- 
lish this with as little delay as possible. 
In the meantime, that students of Plautus 
may not have to wait for information about 
the more valuable additions to our critical 
apparatus, I propose to print at once 
the more important of the ‘Douaren’ 
readings for the five plays. The readings 
for the Rudens will be found specially 
interesting. 


modo senex, Pauper, mendicus, rex, parasitus, W. M. Linpsay. 
hariolus.’ He does the same with Pseud. 1051, Oxford. 
writing merely //a ac triwmphi, and no more, 

LUCANUS. 


Ap censuram W. E. Hertnanp, Class. Rev. Freer. 1897, P. 25, sqq. 


In fasciculo supra laudato p. 35 Lucani 
a me editi (Lugd. Bat. A. W. Sythoff) cen- 
sura exstat Heitlandi Vini Doct. in qua haec 
verba invenio: I cannot find this (that 
Francken has used VU himself) directly 


stated. Etsi hoc effici potest e Praefatione, 
tamen e re esse putavi, ne quod dubium 
superesset, diserte monere me inde a d. 
18 Dee. 1886 usque ad 28 Martii 1887 et 
d. 1 Julii usque ad 31 Jul. 1889, utrumque 
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MS.: V (Voss. Lat. Q. 51) et U (Voss. Lat. 
Fol. 63) ipsum contulisse. Addo collationes 
meas non esse ulla parte secundum Stein- 
hartum (cuius collatio prodiit in Hosii 
editione a. 1892) mutatas aut truncatas, ne 
lis quidem locis, ubi error commissus po- 
tuisset explicari. Idem factum in Monte- 
pessulano : dedi quae ante Steinharti curam 
editam ego ex M., familares mei Dr. J. van 
Wageningen, et Dr. if. A. Kreling e Monte- 
pessulano Ashburnhamensi, Gemblacensi 
notavimus. Meae collationes testimonli vim 
habent non sunt consarcinatae nee contami- 
natae. 

Hoe affirmare Heitlando fortasse non 
superfluum videbitur; de quibusdam locis, 
ubi discrimen est aut esse videtur inter 
Steinhartum et me, quaerit, nec sine causa, 
utri fidem habeat ; hos subiungam ; aliorum 
quoque interest scire. 

P. 36. Lue. iii. 19 ego: 

rumpentes stamina M. 7.e. es et @ posterior 

in rasura. 

Hosius (sequens Stht.) : rumpenti stamine 
M', z.e.in rasura antea scriptum erat id quod 
dicit. Haee nota enim M1}, significat lec- 
tionem primitivam nunc deletam et sub 
rasura latentem.  Istiusmodi lectionum 
erasarum penes Steinhartum fides esto, qui 
codici liquorem adhibuit, aut melius affectum 
manu versavit. Cf. Praef. mea I. p. xii. 
Nihil est obscuri aut discriminis. 

P. 37. Lue. i. 448. 

Textus in mea edit.: 
lect. : dimittitis VU. 

Hosius in textu: dimittitis, var. lect. : 
demittitis V,itaque U (ex sil.) dimittitis, 
discrimen est igitur in V, cui ego dimittitis, 
Stht. demittitis adscribit. In collatione 
mea secundum Burmannianam facta supra de 
scripta est ¢ rubra, itemque ¢ nigra tinctura, 
v.e. V et U habent: dimittitis. 

I. 463 crinigeros, post hoe voc. in var. 
lect. excidit: O. 

De reliquis in VU dubiis consului Doct. 
S. G. de Vries, successorem Doct. W. H. du 
eu, isque, qua est humanitate, locos a me 
indicatos contulit maxima diligentia, litteras 
non tam scribens quam pingens. Vid. tabula 
adiecta.! Ex ea haec efficiuntur: 


demittitis, var. 
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I. 120 mea ed. in var. lect. recte: est addit 
U ; tacet Stht., est in textu Hosius om. 

254 vid. infra. 

580 ef medio ego in textu, in var. lect. ‘e 
medio A’; e medio recte in textu sine var. 
Hos. Zt in meo textu haesit, quod doleo, 
e Weisiana, quam correctam operis dederam 
exprimendam. 

604 adtollensque ego in textu, in var. 
lect. : ‘et tollens V’, z.e. e silentio : attollens- 
que U; Hos.: et tollens in textu, in var. 
lect. : ‘attollensque U ’, z.e. ex sil. : et tollens 
V. Nihil differt. 

635 ego in textu: viscera, in var. lect. 
recte: pectora V, pectore U; Hos. in textu : 
pectora, in Var. Lect.: pectore u (voluit: in 
ras. U); ex sil. sequitur pectora VU, non 
prorsus recte. 

Denique 642 in var. lect. aliquid turbatum 
est. Vides Steinhartum, qui aetatem trivit 
in codicibus conferendis, non magis quam 
me vacasse errore. Qui ipsi codices contu- 
lerunt sciunt, quam sit difficile, praesertim 
ubi plures conferuntur, ab omni vitio cavere. 
Plerique diligentiam conferentis explorare 
non possunt; raro enim datur dnas colla- 
tiones a diversis collatoribus eodem fere 
tempore factas, ut in Lucano, inter se con- 
ferre, 

‘Curiosum’ (a curious instance) sibi in- 
venire visus est Heitlandus i. 254, ubi ego: 
furentem VU, Hos.: ruentem V furentem 
U_ vid. nota (1). Omnis haec ‘curiosa’ 
varietas in eo est, quod Stht. de V fallitur, 
ut cuivis potest accidere ; in quo facile est 
tragoedias excitare, praesertim si ipse codices 
non conferas. 

Benevolus lector animadvertet ad v. 101 
et 103 eadem vocabula male VU (Stht.) 
errore bis posita esse. Pertinent ad 101. 
Scilicet Steinhartus primus vidit in medio 
vocabulo quod est mare in utroque libro 
exstare non 7 sed 7. Mirum Cortium in ed. 
1726 hoc ipsum male contra omnes MSS., 
ut dicit, coniectura assecutum esse, id ipsum 
in duobus codd. postea inventum et tamen— 
falsum esse. Burmannus iam satis Cortium 
refutavit et nollem rursus male ab Hosio 
revocatum. 

Antequam ad exegetica transeo, non abs 


1LUCANI PHARSALIA I. 


VWiORSae aes O15. (iV): 


Voss. Lat. Fou. 63. (U). 


est 
I. 120 permissum est av perm. [est] Permissiti ducibus Pmisst ducib; (est m, 2) 
254 ruentem an furentem furenté furenté 
580 et medio an e medio e medio emedio 
604 et tollens an attollensque Et tollens Attolensq; 
633 pectore am pectora an viscera pectora pectore (e 77 7as) 


nulla sine lege 


642 nulla sine, nulla cum, av ulla (s. 1.) * 
(Dr. S. G. DE VRIES, 


nulla cum lege 
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ve erit animadvertisse codices AF, aliosque 
ab Hosio passim inspectos in meum appara- 
tum non receptos esse, quia parum noti et 
raro adhibiti essent. In notis codicum autem 
A habet diversam  significationem apud 
Hosium et me. Nota illa apud Hosium 
significat Adnotationes, scholia quaedam in 
cod. Bernensi xxxxv ab Usenero collata et 
ad Commentum adhibita, quae in Vossianis 
quoque VU et Berol. exstant, de quo (quod 
virum, etiam doctum fugisse non mirum est) 
exposuit Usenerus ad comm. p. viii. Mihi 
et doct. P. Lejay (ed. 1' libri Par. 1894) A 
est Ashburnhamensis, isque usus litterae A 
facile recipietur, quod Adnotationes descriptae 
ex codd. exstantibus, scholiis inde aliquando 
editis, exiguum pretium habebunt. 

Gravis calamitas, si Heitlandum audimus, 
imminet criticae emendatrici. Nam quia 
duae sint familiae codicum, lectiones in 
omnibus codd. similes poetae manum reprae- 
sentare dicit ; fieri non potuisse ut mendum 
idem casu in utramque perveniret. Est 
haee quaestio non tam nova quam parum 
explorata in universum; quisque editor 
habet suam de ea re opinionem ; pertinet illa 
ad ipsa elementa criticae disciplinae, sed tam 
simplex plerisque videtur, ut operae pre- 
tium non habeant de ea data opera in pro- 
oemiis editionum disserere. Si Heitlandus 
vere statuit, omnia opera, quae pluribus 
codicibus in summa re non diversis inter se 
prodita sunt, exemta erunt e provincia 
emendatricis critices, cuius dignatio et ae- 
stimatio valde imminuentur; adhibebitur 
enim, si forte conceditur, Velleio Paterculo, 
Apuleio, Silio, ceterum diplomatica in locum 
emendatricis succedet, palaeographia, qua- 
tenus frequentia vitia ad classes redigit et 
probabilitatem erroris ostendit, amandari 
~ poterit, Dindorfiis, Gronoviis, Valckenaeriis, 
Porsonis raro opus erit ; dura lex, sed lex. 

Interim aliquot tamen opportunitates 
exercendae coniecturalis criticae superesse 
Heitlandus fatetur. Quae in utraque classe 
(w et ¢) adsunt debent non nisi gravissimis 
causis mutari p. 42° Quaedam igitur cor- 
rupta sunt. Factum est igitur ut in ambas 
familias idem mendum penetraret, raro, sed 
factum. Sed quod potuit semel fieri, potuit 
saepius. 

Ubi rerum testimonia adsunt, verbis non 
opus est. Num consensus codicum in 
Ciceronis orationibus, ut hoc utar, vacat 
vitio? Ab posse ad esse valet consequentia. 
Quod in bene multis operibus factum vide- 
mus, non negari debet in ullo fieri potuisse. 

Sed tamen rationi credendum est ; demon- 
strare se putat vir doctissimus vix aut ne 
vix quidem mendum potuisse irrepere, cedat 
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demonstration1 probabilitas, si modo demon- 
stratum erit id quod demonstrandum erat. 

Duae familiae paulum differunt, ergo 
continent manum auctoris. Quae illa est 
demonstratio? Sunt similes inter se, habent 
igitur eandem originem. Rectissime. Sed 
accedere aliquid debet: ea origo est manus 
poetae aut poetae proxima. 

Unde hoe efficies? Codices sunt optimi, 
fateor, nemo labore collationis me magis 
ostendit, se eos magni facere; sed supra 
aetatem Carolingicam non adscendunt. Est 
inter poetae aetatem sive primam editionem 
Pharsaliae et antiquissimos nostros codices 
intercapedo octo saeculorum, qua quid fac- 
tum sit, non scimus. Facile et gratis sumitur, 
quomodo e manu primi editoris provenerint 
volumina, sic ad medium aevum pervenisse. 
Me iudice ipse contextus ostendit naevos tot 
tantosque, ut magnopere de eo dubitandum 
sit. 

Etsi successio codicum ultra saec, ix. 
nos fugit, tamen quaedam de fatis librorum 
ex aevo antiquo nobis sunt tradita. 

Gellius 11. 3, 5 miraculi instar memorat 
volumen exstitisse aetatis Vergilianae, 7.e. 
200 annorum ; si non ultra ducentos annos 
codices servati sint, per octo saecula habe- 
mus iam quatuor codicum aetates. Inten- 
tissima cura amanuensis vitia praeverti non 
possunt. Queritur Cicero, admodum men- 
dose codices scribi. 

Sed aberrandum non est. Palimpsestus 
Romanus et Neapoli-Vindobonensis, scripti 
saec II—V, contextum habent, quo hodie 
nolles uti. Quae causa est igitur, cur existi- 
memus quos hodie habeamus codices liberos 
corruptelis traditos esse? Contrarium pro- 
babile est. Nihil ex duarum familiarum 
magna similitudine inter se demonstrari 
potest nisi ante saec. ix. exstitisse recen- 
sionem, nostris codicibus fere similem. Quam 
antiquus fuerit communis ille fons, definiri 
non potest. In altera ex his propagine 
omissi sunt versus, qui in communi fonte 
aderant, quosque non improbabile est tan- 
quam dittographias antiquissimas fuisse 
notatos, 

Ex prima antiquitus editione tanquam 
fonte rivuli in omnes partes emissi sunt. 
Bibliopolae ut satisfacerent empturientium 
desideriis magnum numerum exemplorum 
confiiciendum curabant, nec erant vulgares 
lectores valde studiosi emendatae lectionis. 
Apparet e Martiale xiv. 194 et palimpsestis, 
Non pacto aut convento evanescunt voca- 
bula, et tamen ea videmus quasi communi 
consensu expelli e consuetudine; in libris 
eligendis et reiciendis valuerunt aeque ludi- 
bria temporum. Quae sequuntur reliqua a 
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coniectura pendent. Nempe ex hac fluctua- 
tione ac varietate maior stabilitas nata esse 
potest, quomodocunque tandem, sive Sosii 
sive Aristarchi alicuius opera sed ea non 
mansit semper. Ultimo enim imperil 
Romani saeculo modesta opera virorum doc- 
torum et clarissimorum Horatii et aliorum 
auctorum emendationes confectae sunt. Quo- 
modo tamen factum sit, ut una quaedam aut, 
si forte, duae tales emendationes omnes reli- 
quas obscuraverint, iuxta cum ignorantis- 
simis ignoro. Sed ut verborum sic librorum 
vetus interit aetas. Nec ulla causa est cur 
statuamus permagnum fuisse numerum 
codicum, qui ex antiquitate ad medium aevum 
salvus evaserit. 

Ut res se nunchabet, non est cur aut Heit- 
landus e modo traditioniscontendat Lucanum 
integrum, aut ego corruptum totum ad nos 
pervenisse. Hoe ex ipsa ratione carminis effici 
debet, prudenter et sine praeiudicio explo- 
randa. In quo ecquid effecerim iudicium inte- 
gris iudicibus relinquo. Non mihi conscius 
sum, me prurigine novandi motum esse ; dum 
mea scripta considero, tam subinde obrepit 
cogitatio, num quaedam male affecta iniuria 
defenderim, quam altera, num emendatio 
proposita digna fuerit, quae cunctorum 
oculis subiceretur; de necessitate correc- 
tionis tentandae raro etiamnunc dubito. 

Quidquid est, interpretatio carminis funda- 
mentum erit critices. Admodum deprecor, 
ne Heitlandus me magistri cuiusdam partes 
stolida arrogantia affectare dicat. Nusquam 
fere quidquam tanquam non latinum dam- 
navi, hoc tantummodo quaerens, num tradita 
forma loci talis esset, ut intellegi et placere 
posset aequalibus poetae, quorum consuetu- 
dinem litterarum luce collustratam satis 
novimus. In quo non tanti facio duo 
momenta, quae Heitlandus cum plerisque 
urguet. 

1. We must never forget that the poem 
before us is the work of an immature genius, 
Heitl. p. 42. 

Ture, sed quae inde consequantur, diligenter 
est definiendum. Primo non erat puer sed 
adolescens 20 annorvm poeta cum priorem 
partem carminis conficeret, quam in Neroneis 
A.D. 60 recitavit, natus A.D. 39; alteram, libros 
iv.—x., composuit inter annos aetatis 21-24. 
Eae_ proprietates, quae faciunt poetam, 
celeres ingenii motus et phantasia, in ado- 
lescente omnino dominantur magis quam in 
viro; iuvenilis aetas non parit per se ob- 
scuritatem ; fervor ingenii suggerit voca- 
bula grandia et luxuriam figurati amplique 
sermonis: inde vaga facile nascitur oratio, 
dum metaphorae sunt frequentes et crebrae 
et non elaboratae. Fervore ingenii, quod 
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modo arripuit iuvenis poeta, mox nondum 
perfectum mittet, nova phantasia motus. 
Inde saepe exultat oratio potius, quam 
incedit et vincula membrorum desiderantur. 
Ceterum eligit poeta sermonem, quo sensus 
mentis facillime effundat, ie. patrium 
suum, qui tanquam naturae donum fluit 
facile et pullulat. Obscurus esse potest 
iuvenis poeta inventorum granditate et 
affluentia, peccare in linguam ex inopia et 
ignorantia sermonis non magis potiusve iu- 
veniaccidit quam viro. Iuvenes videbis facil- 
ius saepe et celerius loqui quam viros ; verba 
eis affluunt. Si qui cum sermone luctari 
videntur, non sunt potissimum iuvenes. 
Quia Lucanus adolescens aut iuvenis est, 
non propterea debet durus aut ambiguus 
esse. 

2. (The poem) was confessedly transmitted 
to later times in an unfinished state. 

Non est id sine exceptione verum: tres 
libri sunt. Quod si quaeritur, num inter hos 
et septem reliquos ad nitorem et perfec- 
tionem magnopere intersit, valde equidem 
affirmare vereor; oratio Catonis in priore 
parte non est magis expers cohaerentiae 
quam Pompeii in altera, enumeratio Galliae 
copiarum aeque dissoluta in priore quam 
regionum Thessaliae in altera. Pluribus in 
hac brevitate supersedeo. Sine dubio 
emendaturus erat poeta postremos libros, ut 
Vacca putat, sed hoc quoque me iudice cer- 
tum, illum experturum fuisse primum impe- 
tum in poesi vulgo optimum esse. Si quis 
existimat correctum a poeta carmen per- 
spicuitate multo superius fuisse futurum, 
contendit aliquid quod collata priore eius 
parte admodum controversum est. 

Aliud est huic affine, quod Heitlandum 
tamen non significare puto; volo editionem 
ex volumine poetae festinanter scripto et, ut 
fit, interdum mutato, factam ab editore 
manus auctoris aut amanuensis fortasse non 
satis gnaro utique ad errorem proclivo ; inde 
mendae nasci potuerunt omnia futura exem- 
plaria inquinantes. De hoc genere alibi actum, 
sed sequitur ex his quoque, fata Pharsaliae 
omnino talia esse, ut nulla causa sit, cur 
patienter pro genuinis accipiamus quidquid 
nobis apponitur, Equidem non _praeditus 
sum stomacho tam capaci. Lib. i. 461 di- 
cuntur Druidarum ‘ animae—capaces | mor- 
tis.’ Ut capaces defendat Doct. Heitlandus 
provocat ad versionem: able to contain or 
receive death =ready for death. Non video 
quid ‘capax mortis’ sit aliud nisi ‘qui capiat 
mortem.’ Ipsa quidem mors non transit in 
animum, sed notio mortis capax mortis ani- 
mus est: satis magnus ad mortem tenendam ; 
is qui eum habet mortem animo concipit ; 
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est ea laus philosophi; Heitlandus ut hoc 
redarguat interpretatur ‘able to contain or 
receive death =ready for death.’ Mihi illud 
able to receive inesse vocabulo non videtur ; 
capax pertinet opinor ad ‘capacitatem’ non 
ad ‘celeritatem’; et tamen verba conversa 
admodum blandiuntur. TC. v. 453 ‘ne- 
mora alta remotis | incolitis lucis’ (ego: 
‘remotos lucos’). Heitland: Ye dwell in the 
depth of woodlands among the retired 
sacred groves.’ Habemus poetam pro inter- 
‘prete. Credisne quia ornatis verbis peri- 
pbrasis concipi possit, propterea sanam esse 
traditam lectionem? Egregie noverunt et 
Heitlandus et Haskinsius artificium poeticae 
orationis, est versio eorum quasi fragmen- 
tum Miltoni aut Wordsworthi; ego con- 
tendo: ‘versio semper est inversio.’ Sen- 
tentia primitiva speculo mentis repercutitur, 
sed interpres, qui alia lingua 7.e. alio instru- 
mento utitur, e suo pecu quaerit verba af- 
finia, grandia saepe et elegantia, non opinor 
quin vulgaribus possit uti, sed discipulorum 
causa, qui sic concilientur poetae. Interim 
multa in duabus linguis vocabula non se 
plane ‘tegunt,’ quod aiunt; invito inter- 
prete excidit aliquid quod vix continet, um- 
bram dicam an colorem, primitivae sen- 
tentiae ; et facilius eo aberratur, si aliquot 
verba inseruntur ex animo interpretis et 
offeruntur Jenocinia verborum mutata sen- 
tentia. Nolo reprehendere, sed haec ad de- 
fensionem traditae lectionis non sufficiunt. 

Pauca ad defensionem mearum emenda- 
tionum addo. 

P 37 ‘Parvum (subst.) sanguinis’ I. 128 
defendit H. damnat meum pawlwn s., quia 
magnus Thesaurus latinitatis in Germania 
qui fortasse exemplum aliud praebere possit, 
nondum prodiit (rusticus expectassem), et 
quia fieri possit, ut vulgaris consuetudo sic 
locuta fuerit. Non admodum probabile ubi 
agitur de vocabulo usitato per aetatem lit- 
terarum luce collustratam. 

I, 429 Varietas lectionis in M satis impli- 
cata non potest clarius indicari, et ipse H. 
mea compendia recte intellegens reapse os- 
tendit me iustis desideriis satisfacere. Mea 
annotatio de foedere omissa est. 

P. 38 I. 456 librum H. obicit me MS. 
P laudare, h. 1. qui nullus ad hune librum 
mihi praesto fuerit. P= Proverbia. Of. in- 
diculus praemissus. 

I. 16 Dies medius flagrantibus aestuat 
horis. Non satis videor perspicuus fuisse. 
Num post verba: ‘medius dies flagrat’ 
interrogabit aliquis: quando? Si talis quae- 
stio non est supervacanea, horis recte se 
habet. 

102 ‘Nec patitur conferre fretum (duo 
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maria). Caesar et Pompeius conferuntur 
cum mari Supero et Infero, quae aliquamdiu 
Isthmo quodam Messanae erant separata 
inter se; tanquam Isthmus ille, Crassus 
socerum et generum, 7.¢, duo freta separa- 
verat. Primum sepono ab H. allatum ii. 
435 qui locus minime convenit. Porro ut 
Bentleianum gradum (pro: fretum) defen- 
dam, animadverto notionem duorum, non 
unius freti, necessariam esse, sine qua com- 
paratio claudicet. Magis etiam /retwm alie- 
num est, quia id non collectivum est, nec 
impetum significat aut simile quid abstrac- 
tum. Duo erant olim freta separata, 7.¢, 
Pompeius et Caesar. Duo erant olim freta 
(gulfs) ad mare Superum et Inferum. In- 
ficetum non tantum est, sed testatur ignora- 
tionem verae sententiae, si fretum dicitur 
conferri cum gladio; gladio numquam tan- 
quam intervallo separantur pugnantes. Non 
probo: conferre fretum is a figurative ap- 
plication used of two seas meeting face to face 
with their waters. Egregie Bentleius gra- 
dum. Exiguum spatium inter duos gladia- 
tores gladio decertantes et extento pede in 
statu permanentes comparatur cum aggere 
(isthmo) inter duo maria. 

115 Furentem patrem et virum retinere a 
certamine dicitur melius esse quam /urentes, 
while (Julia would) hold them (father and 
husband) back one by one, work on their 
feeling separately. Nimis acute! Ita etiam 
iudico de defensione lectionis ‘discussa fides’ 
(119). Deareu cum quo amicitia compare- 
tur secundum Heitlandum nee vola est nec 
vestigium. Discutere est: ‘quaquaversus 
pellere’ hoc neglegitur. 

186 Jngens est quod vulgarem modulum 
superat et eo horrorem, metum aut admira- 
tionem incutit. Quanto aptius amoris h. 1. 
significatio (lugens) quam illud vagum et 
vacuum ingens ; ec loco praecipue versus et 
de patria quidem : ‘lugens visa duci Patriae 
trepidantis Imago.’ 

262 Mens iv. 704 est animi affectio 
(Stimmung), vil. 183 abstracte dicitur : 
‘mentis tumultus’ ut dicimus ‘corporis 
dolores.’ Ubi de singulorum animis agitur, 
pluralem ‘videbis usurpatum vii. 180, al.— 
Schol. Oudend. ut haec extricaret, bis ponit 
addunt, quia optime intellegebat vel post 
logicam periodi constructionem nexum ob- 
scurum esse. 

294 sg. ‘Jam carcere clauso’ Heitlandus 
dicit esse ablativum loci. Abundat igitur 
clauso? Immo clausus iam (etiamtunec) in 
stabulo equus impatiens iam est morae. Cum 
clauso minime iungi potest cam. Hoe fieret 
recte, si carceris claudendi actio soleret sequi 
(‘wenn der carcer schon geschlossen ist.’) 
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Jam, opinor, est maturata actio: iam ante 
iustum tempus equus trepidat. 

316 Si erravi defensio Heitlandi utique 
placere mihi non potest: much of Lucan’s 
rhetoric is in bad taste. Non comparatur 
Pompeius cum pusione. 

372 Quidquid quis vult harioletur num- 
quam tamen ostendet non esse absurdum 
(serio dictum) ‘necesse mihi est posse’ (debeo 
posse). 

407 Monoecum pro donoeci (‘ tuta prohibet 
statione Monoecum’), invitus ipse, defendit 
Heitlandus allato vi. 503, ubi tellus prohibet 
lunam fraterna imagine ¢.e. lunam privat 
sole. 

- 432 Pererrare potest, secundum analogiam 
aliorum cum per compositorum, absolute 
usurpari sed alio significatu quam qui h. 1}. 
aptus est, nempe cum notatur: ad finem 
usque. 

486 ‘Curia et ipsa.’ Wanton change! 
Heitlandus ; interim Bauerus mihi assenti- 
tur, Sic supra quoque (333) tandem contra 
H. Curia et ipsi patris dicitur si patres 
aliud quid sunt quam curia. 

544 ‘Induxere sibi noctem Mycenae’ ‘ far 
the better’ (is the vulg. dumere). Nempe si 
diceretur ‘trahunt post se noctem’ aut 
‘sensim ad se ducunt,’ quomodo est apud Stat. 
Ach. ii. 21 ubi de Scyro insula ex oculis 
navigantium sensim discedente ‘ardua 
ducere nubes | incipit—Scyros.’ Sed My- 
cenae prae horrore, ut homo faciem tegit, 
sic induit caliginem. 

555 Mare ‘summum implevit Atlanta’ 
defendit Heitlandus: ‘implevit=rose to 
the top of it.’ Hoe (sit venia verbo) non 
est vertere sed substituere aliud vocabulum. 
Permittamus hyperbolen Lucano, sed implere 
est: congerere aliquid in rem cavam ; quod 
non cadit in cacumen montis. 

600 ‘Revocare imaginem deae flumine’ 
non recte illustratur Vergiliano ‘victu 
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revocare vires,’ hae abisse et deinde redire 
cogitantur, Deae imago non fingitur aufu- 
gisse. Munus sacerdotum Cybeles erat pur- 
gare imaginem fluvio Almone h. e. renovare. 
Praeterea ipsi sacerdotes ibant, non revoca- 
bant; abeuntes revocamus, non abductos et 
inanima. 

Nolo plura afferre ne intemperantius 
spatio abutar. Sit tamen locus illustrandae 
metaphorae, quae est ii. 140-3, ubi caedes 
Sullana comparatur cum sectione medici 
modum excedente: ‘excessit medicina modum 
nimiumque secuta est qua morbi duxere 
manum, ubi libri manus. Facete dolet 
Heitlandus ne hoc quidem sibi relictum 
solatium, nam ex Augustino CD. ili. 27 me 
adscivisse manum. Obiter animadvertatur ne 
antiquam quidem auctoritatem — suflicere 
Heitlando, nisi cum codd. Lucani conveniat. 
Sed ad rem accedo. Quid est ‘manus sequi- 
tur medicinam ’ (ut vulgo), nisi manus per- 
sequitur, efficit, curationem, consectatur loca 
morbida et quae curatione indigeant. Hoe 
non est quod dictum est superiore versu 
‘excessit medicina modum.’ Ita manus 
medici suo officio fungitur. Potestne hoc nimis 
facere? In altera lectione sententia est medi- 
cina 7.e. sectio, amputatio noxiorum, veluti 
carcinomatum, producta est pro facultate aut 
fastu operantis. Amputatio extenta est. 
Manus occupata semel in amputando non 
quievit, sed successu. gaudens et peritia 
ostentanda etiam vitalia atzigit. 

De orthographia fortasse Heitlando satis- 
faciet praefatio vol. ii. Alterius Vossiani 
(U) quam desiderat imaginem suppeditabit 
fasc. 12 operis ‘ Palaeographie des Class. 
Lat.’ ed, CHATELAIN, qui paucos ante dies 
prodiit. 

C. M. FRANCKEN. 


TRAIECTI AD RuENUM, 
M. Aprili, 1897. 


THE DATE OF TYRTAEUS. 


Ir may perhaps be expected by readers of 
the Classical Review, and by Mr. Macan, that 
I should state here, whether I am convinced 
or moved by the observations on my treat- 
ment of this subject, which he has done me 
the honour to make (supra p. 11). To the 
proposition which formed the base or kernel 
of my previous paper (vol. x. p. 269), that 
the orator Lycurgus associated the story of 
Tyrtaeus with the Messenian war of the 


fifth century (circa 464 454 B.c.), Mr. Macan 
gives a single paragraph, and concludes that 
the contrary is manifest. It would seem at 
this rate that I ought to have little difficulty 
in recognizing my mistake ; and silence could 
hardly be taken otherwise than as an 
ungracious acknowledgment. As a fact, the 
paragraph leaves me (I say it with all 
respect) precisely where I stood before. It 
does not affect, because it does not touch at 
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all or pretend to touch, that part of Lycurgus’ 
exposition, by which, as I thought and think, 
his opinion on the date of Tyrtaeus is made 
clear. The paragraph deals only with 
another part, which by itself would prove 
nothing precise upon the point, being de- 
pendent for its chronological definition 
on that part which the paragraph ignores. 
But as the purpose of discussion is to 
promote agreement, and not to accentuate 
differences, let me first note with pieasure 
the impression which has evidently been 
made upon Mr, Macan by my remarks on 
the impossibility of assigning to the date of 
the supposed early ‘ Messenian wars’, and to 
an origin in Sparta at that time, the poetry 
which bears the name of Tyrtaeus. For it 
should be observed that, in this respect at 
least, all of it stands on the same footing. 
In language, form, and style all the extant 
fragments are similar, nor is there (so far as 
I am aware) the slightest indieation that the 
fourth century B.c, or any other age, claimed 
to possess any ‘Tyrtaeus’ of a different 
quality,—that is to say, any Tyrtaeus which, 
as a matter of fact, could have been composed 
for the Lacedaemonian public, or popular 
among Lacedaemonians, in 680 B.c, or any- 
where near that date. Of all important 
Hellenic peoples the Lacedaemonians were, 
according to general testimony, the last to 
acquire such a diffused popular culture of the 
intelligenceas would be needed for the general 
appreciation of literature cast in foreign 
forms and a foreign dialect. The very 
passage of Lycurgus, which we are to con- 
sider, shows that, even down to the fourth 
century, that great classical literature, which 
ruled in Athens and elsewhere, had still no 
general vogue in Lacedaemonia, and that the 
public there, in spite of Tyrtaeus and his 
educational reforms, still went, in ‘the 
poets’ recognized by Athens, little beyond the 
Lacedaemonian school-book, the compositions 
of Tyrtaeus himself. In the early part of 
the seventh century, if the average warriors 
of Lacedaemonia took interest (which may be 
doubted) in any poetry at all, the military 
songs which they heard and sang must have 
been songs in their own language, something 
resembling in style, but with more of local 
colour and archaism, the most ‘ Laconian’ 
of the fragments attributed to Aleman, or 
the fictitious Laconian of Aristophanes. That 
then, or for many generations later, they 
cheered their fights and watches with classical 
elegiacs, we should believe as soon as that 
‘Come if you dare, our trumpets sound’ was 
a favourite in the camp of Robert Bruce. 
If Tyrtaeus flourished in 680 s8.c., or near 
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that time, then what Strabo and Pausanias 
knew as his works were all, on the face of 
them, spurious—a conclusion which there 
would be no difficulty in accepting. Indeed, 
Strabo at least was aware that the genuine- 
ness of his quotations might be questioned, 
and makes some remarks on the subject; 
which however show, as might be expected, 
an imperfect conception of the arguments 
which should be brought to bear. Before 
his time it had become practically impos- 
sible that, by the learned of Graeco-Roman 
society in general, the question should be 
seen ina true light. We will return to this 
presently. 

If the alleged works be spurious, it makes, 
so far as concerns the authenticity of what 
is called the ‘ history’ of the early Messenian 
wars, little or no difference, whether we do 
or do not suppose ‘the real Tyrtaeus’ to 
have lived in the age to which these wars 
are assigned. ‘The claim of that ‘history’, 
to be better accredited than other legends or 
traditions respecting times before continuous 
record, has hitherto rested, not on the name 
or story of Tyrtaeus, but on the supposed 
existence, in this one instance, of these 
wonderfully early documents. If the framers 
of the story had some genuine documents, 
then they, or their authorities, might well 
have had others of equal authenticity. But if 
Tyrtacus, however real a person, left nothing 
properly certified except his name, which 
served as a peg upon which to hang sundry 
forgeries, then we cannot hope to win trust- 
worthy information by sifting the poetic 
fables which gathered around it and them. 

But the hypothesis of forgery is one 
which, at this stage, it would be premature 
to entertain. Prima facie, and until the 
contrary is proved, the works of Tyrtaeus, 
presented to us with the invariable statement 
that they were composed for Lacedaemonians, 
and conquered the admiration of the 
Lacedaemonian public, are themselves 
evidence that Tyrtaeus lived at. a time 
when such works could have had this origin 
and history. Our business is therefore to 
examine, and to examine without prejudice, 
the statements of our authorities on the date 
of Tyrtaeus the man, and to see whether they 
really support that early date which would 
raise a difficulty, and call in the hypothesis 
of forgery as an explanation. This ground 
we will not now traverse again, but will turn 
at once to the cardinal authority, the passage 
of Lycurgus (Zeocrat. $$ 102-109). I am 
still unable as ever to see how that passage 
can be understood at all on any other sup- 
position than that Tyrtaeus, according to 
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Lycurgus, lived and composed in the {fifth 
century B.C. 

The passage, of which a complete version 
is given in my previous paper, shall here be 
recapitulated briefly. It begins with a 
reference to Homer, to the public adoption 


of his works by the Athenians, as evidenced ° 


by the legal establishment of the recitations 
at the Panathenaea, and to the improve- 
.ment in Athenian character which thereupon 
ensued. To this cause is attributed the 
excellent spirit displayed by Athens in the 
delivery of Hellas from the Persians, and in 
particular at the battle of Marathon. ‘Such, 
continues the orator, were the Athenians of 
that age that the Lacedaemonians themselves, 
being at war with the Messenians, took a 
leader from Athens in the person of Tyrtaeus, 
who not only brought them victory, but also 
aided them in framing an improved education 
for their youth, based upon the teaching of 
his own patriotic poetry in elegiacs, from 
which a long extract is cited. So efficient 
was this poetry in stimulating the spirit and 
patriotism of the Lacedaemonians, that they 
disputed with Athens the ‘hegemony’ or 
leadership in Hellas. 

That part of the original, which corre- 
sponds to my last sentence, runs as follows : 
OUTH ToivUY ELyov Tpos avopetay ot ToVTwv (the 
poetry of Tyrtaeus) dxovovtes, date zpos THY 
TOAW Hav TEpL THS Wynpovias audio PyTeLv. 
eukoTws' TA yap KdANOTA TOV Epywv appoTepots 
HV KaTEipyaopeva. ol pev yap mpoyovor Tovs 
BapBapovs eviknoav ot mpato. ths ’ArTuKAs 
ereBnoav, kal Katapavy éroincav THV avdpelav 
TOU TAOUTOU Kal THV apeTiV TOD wAnGouS Tept- 
yryvonenv. Aaxedaynovi 8 ev Ocpporvdas 
TapaTagapevol Tais pev TVXALs OvX dpL0lWs 
€xpyoavto, THO avopeia TOAD TavTwv dinveyKay. 
These are the words to which Mr. Macan, in 
the paragraph which he gives to ‘ The Date 
of Tyrtaeus, confines his remarks, and of 
which he says, very truly, that they do not 
demand for Tyrtaeus a date after the Persian 
wars. But neither do they demand a date 
before them. Taken by themselves, they 
leave for the date so wide a choice, as to be 
almost insignificant upon the question. We 
learn from them only that the time, when 
Tyrtaeus, as previously narrated, established 
his works as the material of education in 
Lacedaemonia, was before the time when 
Sparta ‘contended against Atheus for the 
hegemony ’ ; and not so long before (I think 
we must add) but that, at the time of the 
‘contention’, the national performances of 
the Lacedaemonians might be attributed 
mainly and essentially to his reforms. ‘This 
upward limit is vague, but not absolutely 
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indefinite. An educational force or an 
educational system, however permanent, 
could not naturally be cited as the main and 
true cause of what was done, by the people 
subject to it, at a particular epoch, if at that 
epoch it had been acting for more than a 
moderate space of time, a generation, let us 
say, or two at the most. With lapse of 
time the effect of this single cause must 
become so entangled with those of other 
causes, that to trace so precise and particular 
a connexion would be irrational. The English 
character, and therefore all the acts of 
England, are deeply affected to this day, and 
long will be, by the educational revolution 
of the sixteenth century, the diffusion of 
Protestantism and of the English Bible. 
Yet no one could reasonably say that the 
Reformation showed its effect in the stand 
made by England against Napoleon. On 
the other hand the stand against Philip, and 
the formation of the Puritan party, of course 
could and would be properly traced to this 
particular cause. This would give us for 
Tyrtaeus some sort of a terminus a quo, and 
one which, vague as it is, would scarcely 
admit the seventh century, to say nothing of 
680 B.c. But what is the terminus ad quem? 
When was it that the Lacedaemonians 
‘contended against Athens for the hege- 
mony’? I suppose that by a liberal 
interpretation, without actual violence, the 
words might apply to almost any time from 
(say) the middle of the sixth century to near 
the middle of the fourth, the age of Lycurgus 
himself. I took them and take them still 
(for reasons which will presently appear) to 
refer to the last half of the fifth century, 
the Peloponnesian war and what led up to 
it. And surely if any one were asked 
‘When did Athens and Sparta contend for 
the hegemony ?’, ‘In the Peloponnesian war’ 
would be the first and most obvious answer. 
As for the immediate context, the passage 
already cited in the original, it neither proves 
this particular reference, nor excludes it : 


And the people therefore, who were in the habit of 
hearing this poetry, were so disposed to bravery, that 
they disputed the primacy with Athens, a dispute for 
which, it must be admitted, there was reason on both 
sides in high actions formerly achieved. Our 
ancestors had defeated that first invading army 
landed by the Persians upon Attica, and_ thus 
revealed the superiority of courage above wealth and 
of valour above numbers. The Lacedaemonians in 
the lines of Thermopylae, if not so fortunate, in 
courage surpassed all rivalry... 


Mr. Macan would take the words oi peév 
yap mpoyovor tois BapBdpovs évixnoav k.7.A. 
as referring back to wepi tis ynpovias 
dpdioByreiv, translating them (I presume, 
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and it is a perfectly legitimate translation) 
‘Our ancestors defeated’ ete. He thus 
deduces that the ‘dispute for the primacy ’, 
or, to speak with more technical. accuracy, 
for the ‘hegemony’ of Hellas, consisted in 
the rival exploits of Athens at Marathon 
and Sparta at Thermopylae. Whether the 
term ‘ contest for the hegemony ’ applies to 
those battles quite as naturally as to the 
Peloponnesian war may be open to question ; 
J am not sure whether @ priori one 
would naturally say that the Spartans at 
Thermopylae were ‘contending against 
Athens forthe hegemony.’ Also it does not 
appear, what precisely, on this reading, were 
the supreme exploits which, before the ‘ con- 
test for the hegemony ’, that is ea hypothesi 
before Marathon atid Thermopylae, ‘had 
been achieved’ (7v Kateipyacpéva) by the 
rivals respectively, or why these previous 
exploits are brought into view. However 
I am quite ready to admit the interpretation, 
so far, as possible. But necessary it is not. 
If, upon other grounds, we see reason to 
think that by the ‘contest for the hegemony’ 
the speaker means the Peloponnesian war, 
then we shall of course refer the words oi 
fev yap mpoyovor x.7.r., with at least equal 
justification, not to the more remote dpuduc- 
Byretv, but to the clause which immediately 
precedes them, ra yap xaddota...KaTeipyac- 
peva, translating, as in the version above, 
‘Our ancestors had defeated...,’ not ‘Our 
ancestors defeated..., the aorist éviknoar 
admitting either version equally, and being 
in fact the only tense which, on either 
hypothesis, could naturally and idiomatically 
be employed. Marathon and Thermopylae, 
on this reading, were not the ‘contest for 
the hegemony ’, but previous exploits which 
justified both rivals, the Lacedaemonians no 
less than the Athenians, in claiming the 
first place, and in pressing their claims to 
the arbitration of war. The orator, who 
throughout speaks of the Lacedaemonians 
with a friendly feeling, after glancing at the 
great duel of Athens and Sparta and at the 
passions of a time passed away, returns, by 
a dexterous transition, to the more congenial 
topic of their achievements against the 
common enemy. 

From this then, and if we took this part of 
Lycurgus’ remarks by itself, we could learn, 
as to his opinion respecting the date of 
Tyrtaeus, not indeed nothing, but nothing 
precise. It would appear that at all events 
he did not agree with the opinion established 
in later times, and did not put Tyrtaeus 
anywhere near 680 B.c. The sixth century, 
and the latter part of it rather, would be the 
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earliest epoch naturally admissible; but 
anywhere from 550 to 450 would be a date 
which, so far, we might accept. 

But I did not see before, and do not see 
now, why we should be at the pains to 


-consider what would be the effect of this 


particular portion taken separately, when 
the point, which (as we will assume) it would 
leave in doubt, has been already determined 
by what precedes. Lycurgus, after re- 
minding his hearers that their fathers had 
established Homer as the legalized poet of 
Athens, and referring in this connexion 
particularly to the recitations at the 
quadrennial Panathenaea, deduces, from the 
educational effect of Homer upon such 
habitual hearers, the public spirit and 
Hellenic patriotism displayed by Athens in 
the repulse of Persia, and specially the 
battle of Marathon. He then continues 
thus : 


TOLYApovVY OUTWS Hoav aVvdpes GTovoatoL Kal 
Kow? Kal ida ot TOTE THY TOAW OiKODVTES, WATE 
tots avopeotatas Aakedatpoviots ev Tots 
eurpoobev xpovois ToAcuovor tpos Meoonvious 
avetAev 0 Beds tap’ Huav yy<pova AaBetv Kat 
VIKNTEW TOUS EVAVTLOUS...... I ris yap ovK olde TOV 
EAAjvov or. Tuptaiov otparnyov €AaBov rapa 
THS TOAEwS, pel? Ov Kal TOV TONEY expaTnoaV 
Kal THY TEpl TOUS Veous éemYpeACLav TUVETAEAYTO, 
ov povov eis TOV mapovTa Kivovvoy GAN eis 
Tov aidva Povdevodpevor Kaas ; 
Katé\ire yap avrois édeyeia mowjoas, ov 
GKovOVTES TaldevovTaL mpos avopeiav, Kal Tept 
Tous dAXovs Toujtas ovdeva oyov ExovTEs TEpt 
TOUTOV OUTW oPddpa eGTOVOAKATL WOTE VO/LOV 
eOevto k.T.X. 


7 
ATAVTQA 


and so we go on to a long citation from 
Tyrtaeus himself, and finally to the effect 
of this influence and training upon the 
Lacedaemonians, as set forth in the passage 
previously cited. 


And therefore so excellent, both as a body and as 
individuals, were the men by whom our city was in 
those days administered, that when the Lacedaemo- 
nians, who in earlier times were first in martial 
qualities, had a war with the Messenians, they were 
commanded by the oracle to take a leader from among 
us, and were promised victory, if they did so, over 





1 The words omitted merely dwell on the splendour 
of the compliment thus paid to Athens, and have no 
bearing on the question of date. It is unnecessary 
to repeat here what was said in the previous paper 
upon the ambiguity of év rots €umpoobev xpovas. Mr. 
Macan, I am glad to see, agrees with me that these 
words determine nothing, and that, of the many 
admissible ways of construing and interpreting 
them, more than one is consistent with my general 
view. 


Prahe ae ay! ge eg ea, te ny WOE, - 
ay , 
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their opponents. ... It is matter of common 
knowledge that the director, whom they received 
from Athens, was Tyrtaeus, by whose help they 
overcame their enemies, and also framed a system of 
discipline for their youth... . 


This is the passage of which I said, and 
must still say, that the only date which it 
allows for Tyrtaeus (in the opinion of 
Lycurgus, of course) is the Messenian war 
of 464-454 p.c. The Athenians, from 
among whom Tyrtaeus emigrated, were the 
Athenians of those days, ot tore thy TOW 
oixowvres. The speaker has just dwelt at 
length upon the great achievements of the 
Athenians in the Persian wars. Unless the 
adoption of Tyrtaeus by the Lacedaemonians 
took place at the same time or some closely 
approximate time, what can it have to do 
with the subject, or how could it prove the 
excellence attained by the Athenians i 
those days? And if we take the speaker to 
be proceeding in a proper order, if we do 
not arbitrarily assume that he here suddenly 
reverses the natural course of thought, we 
must suppose that he places Tyrtaeus near 
and after the Persian wars, not near and 
before them. I will even make bold to say 
that, if we had only Lycurgus to deal with, 
no other idea would ever have been suggested. 
Nor will it make any difference if, forcing 
his arrangement, we extend those days 
backward so as to cover the time near, but 
prior to, the Persian wars. For in any case, 
and on pain of destroying his whole argu- 
ment, they must be posterior to the legal 
establishment of Homer as the state-poetry and 
educational literature of Athens. ‘To trace 
the sequel and effect of that educational 
advance, the most momentous thing, taken 
with its consequences, in all Greek history 
and perhaps in the history of the world, is 
the speaker’s whole design. That the change 
took place, not in a day of course, but 
gradually, during the central part of the 
sixth century, all, I believe, are agreed ; our 
authorities assign it sometimes to Pisistratus, 
sometimes to his sons, sometimes (but this 
under suspicion of prejudice) to Solon. But 
we should know of it, and could. date it, 
without any express authority. We should 
know it by its effects. The tragedy of 
Aeschylus, and all the public literature 
which followed it, the ecclesia of Cleisthenes, 
and all that made its fate so different from 
that of other democratic experiments, the 
larger thoughts and wider sympathies which 
within a score of years converted (as 
Lycurgus indicates) a mere canton into the 
conscious centre of a nation, and made in 
fact a new Hellas—the whole story of Athens 
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is but one commentary on the fact that 
towards the close of the sixth century there 
arose in Athens a generation of men far 
exceeding all predecessors and contem- 
poraries in respect of diffused intelligence. 
Lycurgus, when he deduces the repulse of the 
barbarian from ‘the recitations at the 
Panathenaea ’, is referring in the accustomed 
form to this unparalleled development and 
its educational causes. That he should bring 
into his story, as part of the effect, some- 
thing which happened before the new 
education could have produced any fruits, 
or before it was even begun, I took and take 
to be impossible. Onno narrow or technical 
construction therefore, but on the plain 
purport of the whole passage, I assume 530 
(or, if any one pleases, 540) to be the very 
earliest date to which any part of the story 
(Tyrtaeus included) can be carried back. 
But if so, we need not ask whether the 
speaker does or does not give us other reason 
for placing Tyrtaeus after the Persian wars ; 
it is enough for the purpose that he places 
him after Pisistratus. For starting thence 
we must still come down to 464 to find any 
time to which the story could be fitted, to 
find a ‘ Messenian war’. At least so I 
supposed. If this is not so, if some hitherto 
unknown ‘ Messenian war’ can be fixed (say) 
about 520, I shall be ready to admit that 
Lycurgus might have linked Tyrtaeus with 
that war and date; though I should still 
think that, in that case, his arrangement of 
his matter would be perverse, and should 
still therefore prefer the date 464, as not 
raising needless objections. As things are, 
464 seems not only obvious, but inevitable ; 
it also satisfies all the other conditions of the 
context, following near after the Persian 
wars (as it should) and preceding (as it 
should) by about one generation that unique 
and special ‘contest for the hegemony 
between Athens and Sparta’ which is com- 
monly called the Peloponnesian war. 

Thus much as to the opinion of Lycurgus. 
Whether he was right is another matter ; 
I see no reason to doubt it, but will refer to 
my previous paper. As however I do not 
wish to return to the subject again, I should 
like to add one consideration which was 
before not very clearly brought out. The 
mere fact, that Lycurgus attributes to 
Tyrtiaeus the composition of commonplace, 
flowing, and classical elegiacs, would be of 
itself a grave reason for thinking that he 
cannot have dated Tyrtaeus as he was dated 
by Strabo, Pausanias, and others of those 
later times. I mean that the wild error 
as to the date of the style, though possible 
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in the days of Augustus or Caracalla, and 
quite of a piece with much that was then 
calmly narrated and believed, cannot with 
equal propriety be attributed to an Athenian 
statesman of the fourth century B.¢. 
Whether Strabo or Lycurgus would have 
judged better in a case where knowledge was 
equal, we need not inquire; in ‘this case 
knowledge, vital and efficient knowledge, 
could not be equal, and the advantage was 
greatly with Lycurgus. What makes the 
account of Strabo impossible (given for 
Tyrtaeus the date which he asserts) is the 
deep and wide difference in language, 
linguistic affinity, taste, habit, and tradition, 
which existed between Athens and Sparta 
until long after the era assigned, and which at 
that era, so far as we can conjecture, had not 
even begun to be bridged. Now to educated 
men in the age of Augustus, or even in the 
age of the Diadochi, distinctions of this kind, 
between Greek and Greek, had almost no 
practical importance, and were known only 
as matters of history, erudition, or literary 
fancy. The process of amalgamation, the 
process of which the introduction of Tyrtaeus 
and his works to Sparta was one, not 
unimportant, stage, had been accomplished, 
and all dialectical or local peculiarities 
merged, so far as concerned the ordinary 
life of educated men, in one common 


language, which flattered itself that it was’ 


Athenian. Compared with the actual state 
of the world, the fifth century was almost 
as remote and unreal as the seventh ; and 
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there was nothing to prevent a confusion 
between the two but the weak barrier of 
acquired science. Altogether different was 
the position of an Athenian statesman in the 
fourth century, of such a man as Lycurgus. 
To him the moral and mental difference 
between Attica and Lacedaemonia was not 
a matter of historical or literary learning ; it 
was a fact of vital importance in common 
life and current politics. The process of 
assimilation between the peoples, and the 
creation of a common medium, had by no 
means yet been brought so far as to put out 
of sight the time when it had been begun 
and the stages by which it had been carried 
on. In the very passage before us Lycurgus, 
as we have seen, shows himself perfectly 
aware that even then, in his own day, 
Lacedaemonia, as a whole, was a field prac- 
tically closed against that literature which 
was being studied, admired, and enlarged by 
Athens. Of all that made the story of 
Tyrtaeus and his elegiacs, as Lycurgus tells 
it, possible for the middle of the fifth 
century, but impossible for the beginning of 
the seventh, Lycurgus could not, as it would 
seem, be ignorant. For this reason, as well 
as others, I take him to mean the simple, 
natural, and reasonable thing, which he 
appears to say. And since his account is 
contradicted by no one, who, on such a point, 
is entitled comparatively or positively to 
consideration, I accept it, as at present 
advised, without hesitation as true. 
A. W. VERRALL, 


THE GENITIVES Trdotafo AND MTaouddaFo. 


A CoMPANION piece to the much-discussed 


TAaoiafo of the Menecrates monument at 
Corfu (Roberts, Introd. to Grk. Epigraphy, 
no, 98, Cauer, Delectus,? no. 83) has recently 
turned up in an inscription from Gela 
published in the Notizie degli Scavi of 
April-June ’96. Written Bovorpodyddy in 
archaic characters as shown by the facsimile, 
the editor, Salinas, is fully justified in 
claiming it as the oldest Greek inscription 
of Sicily. It reads with the proper tran- 
scription : Tacidafo 76 capa: Kpdrns éote., 
In a note which the editor adds to his own 
comments, Comparetti remarks on the geni- 
tive form with f as paralleled only by the 
Coreyran TAdoiafo and that in a metrical 
inscription, adding further that the uncon- 


tracted form in -ao on a prose inscription 
of Sicily is itself a sign of considerable 
antiquity. 

This new form after the not uncommon 
habit of new facts seems at first only to add 
to our embarrassment. For, unless I am 
mistaken, it completely upsets the explan- 
ation of TAdciadFo which up to this time has 
seemed the most acceptable. I refer to the 
view of Blass, Sat. phil. Sauppio obl. p. 131, 
approved by G. Meyer, Grk. Gr.” p. 335, 
Brugmann, Grk. Gr.? p. 120 and others. 
Blass supposes that the writer of the Mene- 
crates epitaph, in using the epic -ao in place 
of the contracted genitive in -a familiar to 
his own speech, was led by vafés, Aa Fos, ete. 
to the spelling -afo. For a single occurr- 
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ence and that too in a metrical inscription 
this was plausible enough, but when we 
meet with a second occurrence and this 
time in a prose inscription, we are forced to 
the conviction that there is something more 
behind it. And yet our knowledge of the 
history of the genitive formation is sufficient 
to make it impossible to attribute any 
etymological value to the f, Fick, BzB. 
11,248, notwithstanding. There is only one 
form of explanation left, namely that the F 
is due to a secondary development. One 
recalls the Delian éfvrod and in looking up 
the other instances of such sporadic spelling 
one notes that besides the Cretan dpeFvod- 
oa. and 4a|furav (Comparetti, Monumenti 
Antichi, uii., nos. 12-13, 18), Attic afurdp, 
vaFulrnyds (C.I.A. iv. pt. 1, pp. 189, 198), an 
aFurav is found on another Corcyran tomb- 
stone (Roberts, no. 99) of the same age as 
that containing TAdoiaFo. In these cases the 
F is only the expression of that slight glide 
sound which is naturally produced in passing 
from another vowel sound to that of w. 
Anyone may make the experiment and 
observe it clearly in the case of dw when 
pronounced slowly. But one is hardly 
conscious of such a glide and hence it is 
only rarely that it is indicated in the writing. 
Now the same glide is possible before a 
close 0. The Greek o, as we know, was 
relatively close in those dialects in which 
the lengthened o was indicated by ov not o, 
and to these belong the Rhodian and 
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Corinthian. It is possible, though this is 
not a necessary assumption, that at Coreyra 
and Gela the final o was especially close, so 
that the pronunciation of the ending was 
not so very different from that of the 
Arcadian and Cyprian, which was always 
written -av. An Arcadian genitive in -aFv 
would give us no trouble, in view of spellings 
like afurav, and my contention is that the F 
of Traotafo and Wacidafo is to be regarded 
in the same light. 

Aside from the genitive form, the interest 
of the inscription is solely palaeographical, 
it being the second important addition to 
the material for the study of the alphabet of 
Rhodes and its colonies which has appeared 
since the discussions of Kirchhoff and 
Roberts. It shows neither the Argive type 
(Kirchhoff p. 48, Roberts, no. 131) which 
has san, not sigma, nor that represented by 
vases of Cameirus and now by the earliest 
stone inscriptions of Rhodes (JMitth. 16, 
107 f.) which besides the ¥=y has H=». 
But, though most of the characteristic 
letters are wanting, nothing stands in the 
way of identifying its alphabet with that of 
the bronze plate found at Olympia and 
bearing the name of Gela (Roberts, p. 322). 
The two agree against the others in the 
combination of the three-barred sigma with 
K=y. 

CarL D. Buck. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 

January °97. 


THE EARLIEST APPEARANCE IN PRINT OF THE FIRST IDYLL OF 
MOSCHUS. 


THE rare volume printed by Goltz at 
Bruges in 1565 under the editorship of 
Adolph Mekerch holds the rank of the 
Editio Princeps of Moschus and Bion. But, 
as 1s well-known, the three principal and 
longest Idylls of Moschus together with 
several of those of Bion are to be found 
mixed up with those of Theocritus in the 
volume printed by Aldus in 1495-6 which 
purports to contain the Kclogues of Theo- 
critus, the verses of the Gnomic Poets, those 
of Hesiod and some others. This book has 
hitherto been supposed to be the earliest 
printed volume which contains any of the 
Idylls or fragments of Moschus, and it has 
escaped the notice as well of the editors of 
this poet as of all bibliographers that his 
first Idyll "Epws Sparrérns had heen printed 


six years earlier, and is in fact one of the 
earliest printed pieces of classical Greek, 
since at the date of its appearance thirteen 
Greek books only had issued from the press, 
and of these there are only three that 
can be considered as classics — Homer, 
Aesop, and the Batrachomyomachia—the 
other ten being Psalters, Grammars and 
Dictionaries. 

Although a few words were printed with 
Greek letters as early as 1465 in the Para- 
doxa of Cicero given by Fust and Schoeffer 
in that year, and though in the works that 
issued from the press of Sweynheym and 
Pannartz from 1465 to 1470, and notably in 
the Aulus Gellius of 1469, as well as in one 
or two books of others printers, there are 
long passages in Greek characters, the 
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earliest volume printed in Greek was the 
first book of the Grammar of Lascaris which 
appeared at Milan in 1476 or 1477 (the 
colophon being dated mccccLxxvI die Xxx 
Januarii). A second edition with a Latin 
translation by Craston was printed, also at 
Milan, in 1480, and a third with the same 
translation by Leonardus de Basilea at 
Vicenza in 1489. In this third edition the 
Grammar ends on the recto of the ninety- 
seventh leaf, and is followed on the same 
page by the colophon. Then on the two 
next pages come twenty-nine Greek verses, 
being in fact the first Idyll of Moschus 
without either the name of the author or 
the usual title "Epws dparérys but with the 
rather mysterious heading oriyy jjewwikol eis 
Tov epwta. The only writer so far as I know 
who has mentioned these verses is Dibdin 
who in the third volume of the Bibliotheca 
Spenceriana, p. 82, thus refers to them :— 
‘On the reverse of this leaf we read nearly 
one half of twenty-nine verses (printed 
widely apart in a large full Greek type, not 
very dissimilar to that of the first Isocrates) 
which are thus whimsically entitled :— 


, ¢ NPs ergy, 
OTLX)) WELWLKOL ELS TOV EPWTA 


The remaining number of these verses is on 
the recto of the following and last leaf 
which completes the tenth leaf of signature 
m.’ But Dibdin did not recognise these 
verses as those of Moschus, and indeed 
probably did not read them. The volume, 
like most early Greek impressions is care- 
lessly printed and full of mistakes, and the 
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‘whimsical title’ is probably a misprint for 
/ € \ > \ + 
OTLXOL WPWLKOL ELS TOV €pwTa. 


The Idyll was certainly printed from a 
different manuscript from that from which 
the copy in the Aldine Theocritus was 
taken, and presents numerous variations 
from that text, most of them perhaps errors 
of the copyist or of the printer but some 
few deserving the attention of the editors 
and students of Moschus. The variae lectiones 
are as follows :— 


The Lascaris The Aldine Theocritus 
Line 1 €Boeore for  éBdorpe. 

3 pyvuTas Y pavuTas. 

4 6 before dyayns is omitted. 


6 €or. O€ als for €or 8 6 zais. 
10 8 yoda »  0€ yoda. 
na A 3 4 
TTEpOTEVTUS +» -WTEpOTEUTas. 
13 rivw 9 THVO. 
16 édirarat » epimrarat. 
17 omAdyxvors »  omddyxvots. 
18 roéw 3 > TOSO. 
19 BeXenvov », Podepvor. 
21 Kye tTpooKer 4, Kae TUTPHoKeL. 
22 duTo 29 AUTO). 
23 avaobe yn) GOEL, 
24 dapacas Sa e2oaoas: 
25 xéovra 5 kAalovTa. 
durdtew »  vddooeo. 
26 yedan »  vyeAda. 
pryoat » daca. 
28 iv A€yn 5 qv Oe NEyn. 
o XN cA 4 
OOO [01 » 0006 pol. 


RicHarp C. CuristTI&, 





JEBB’S SOPHOCLES. 


DEALING with a text so difficult as that of 
Sophocles, one may without disrespect 
occasionally differ from the interpretation 
of the most distinguished teacher. The 
appearance of the seventh and last play of 
the Sophoclean drama, which Professor Jebb 
has been giving to the world with a revised 
text and an English version, seems to be a 
fitting opportunity of offering for considera- 
tion the grounds on which in a few passages 
I would venture to differ from the judgment 
of so trustworthy a guide. 

In the following remarks the texts under 
examination are followed 
Jebb’s version between inverted commas, 


by Professor 


Oedipus Tyrannus. 


a ‘\ 
1. Gs Totow éuretpoioe Kat Tas Evpppopas 
rn lot 4 
fooas Op pdadicta Tov Povdevpatov. 


44-45, 


‘For I see that when men have been 
proved in deeds past, the issues of their 
counsels, too, most often have effect.’ 

A note remarks that éuepowr and 
Bovdevpatwv imply the antithesis between 
past and future. 

But the position of the words shows that 
the antithesis lies between é7reipouor and 
évydopds, and prohibits our placing any 


ee ee ee ee * 
ee aee 
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accentuation on the distant Povdcupadror. 
The question then is, what is the exact 
meaning of évydopds, and the answer is 
supplied by a line of Aeschylus :=- 


moto. TuTH Evpdhéepew Bovrevpara, 


Persae 528. 


which shows that it means consultation, or 
conference of counsel. 

The lamented Professor Munro once said 
to me in conversation that he doubted 
whether so common a word as évudopa could 
have borne so archaic—so etymological a 
meaning as conference in the days of 
Sophocles. 

But the Persae of Aeschylus, slightly as 
we may esteem it, was so flattering to the 
pride of Athens that probably it was pretty 
well known by heart in the time of his 
rival, and would at once have suggested the 
meaning of Evudopai BovAcupdrov. 

_ The passage, then means: the wise (those 
who are good at initiative) are also best in 
conference of counsel (in appreciating the 
suggestions of another). The context, I 
may add, clamours for this meaning. 

The love of Sophocles for yyduar is known 
to .all his readers, and there is an obvious 
allusion here to the maxim of Hesiod : 


OUTOS pev Tavapioros os abtos TavTa vonon 

ppacodpevos Ta « éreita Kal és TeAos How 
dpetvo. 

> \ ? S 3 ~ a a 5 / 4 

éoONds 8 ad Kaketvos Os ed eirovTe TiOnTaL. 


Aristotle, as students of his Ethics know, 
traces the same antithesis between the 
dpovyzos and the ovverds. 

Professor Jebb says that Cécas does not 
mean successful but effectual. But surely 
in this context these words would be syn- 
onymous. 

Professor Campbell lays stress on €up- 
dopds, but gives it a meaning which seems 
to make the sentence inane. He explains: 
‘not only are the counsels good, but their 
issues are also good.’ But how can counsels 
be good if their issues are not good ? 

Professor Kennedy advocated the inter- 
pretation here adopted, but I think that his 
pamphlet, which is not before me, contained 
some unconvincing view about the force of 
locas. 

Sophocles does not exactly reproduce 
Hesiod’s maxim, which only asserts the 
superiority of Initiative to Appreciation ; 
whereas the speaker in the text aflirms that 
the inferior faculty accompanies the superior. 
And perhaps there is a further difference. 

NO. XCVI, VOL, XI. 
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If éueipia only means Experience without 
any suggestion of Invention or Origination, 
the proposition of the high-priest of Zeus 
becomes : Experience (dealing with things) 
is the best preparation for Conference (deal- 
ing with persons); an antithesis which still 
requires Conference for its second term. 


2. rotrov KeAXetw TavTa onpaivew enol: 
> ‘\ ~ > / + Jee = a 
Ket pev hoBetrar, TovrikNyp’ tarekedetv 
aN Pockieon (226 
avtov Kal’ atrov. 226. 


‘ And if he is afraid, I bid him to remove 
the danger of the charge from his own 
path.’ 

I only quote this admirable correction of 
the text for the sake of adding from the 
"AOnvaiwv moXureta another illustration of the 
meaning of tregedcly: améxrewov .. . bretat- 
povpevor Tov PdBov. 35. ‘Removing the 
objects of their fear—those in whom they 
saw a future danger:’ where izo does not 
mean, as Sandys translates, ‘cunningly’ but 
‘beforehand ’—‘ by way of precaution,’ or 
‘anticipation.’ 


3. otvyvos pev eixwv O7dos ei, Bapds 0 drav 
Oupod wepacys. 675. 


‘Sullen in yielding art thou seen, even as 
vehement in the excess of thy wrath.” A 
note adds: ‘fierce when thou hast gone far 
in wrath.’ 

But surely it is a truism to say that a 
man is fierce when he is far gone in wrath. 
The position of the speakers and the tense 
of mepaons seem to point to the meaning: 
‘bitter when thou hast passed from passion,’ 
i.e. When thou hast controlled thy fury and 
professed to acquit or pardon. o7rvyvds and 
Bapds seem about synonymous, and, as oray 
Oupod repdons is equivalent to dray eiéjs, the 
chief, or only, antithesis is between the tenses 
of elkwy and repaons. 

4. doxnows ayvos Aoywv 7AOe. 681. 

‘Blind suspicion bred of talk arose.’ 

There is not much to object to here, but a 
note speaks of suspicions resting on assertions 
of Oedipus. Surely the Adyou were the words 
of Teiresias ; and the meaning is: Rashly- 
formed suspicions were bred of words 
(uttered by Teiresias) ; or, if ddxyous Means 
interpretation rather than suspicion: Inter- 
pretation—unwarranted—of words (that fell 
from Teiresias, as incriminating Creon) was 
avowed. 

If ddxnors means suspicion, Adywrv will 
depend on 7AGe; if interpretation, on ddxyors. 

; e 
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5. dod’ Satis Hv Os ayplas médas 
/ 2 / ” / i 3 , / 
vopddos érurodias eae p’ dmrp TE hovov 


épputo. 1 349, 


To restore the metre (a double dochmiac) 
Professor Jebb would change voyddos into 
povad. The line then in its resolved 
syllables exactly corresponds with the pre- 
ceding : 


lal \ / 
6 Kaka Kaka TEAGV Eud TAO’ ed. aed. 


Ts it worth while suggesting, what seems 
to me more euphonious, a change of ézurodias 
into érurodiovt Intervening between zédas 
and émurodiov, vouddos might surely mean : 
biting, wounding, lacerating ; which Pro- 
fessor Jebb apparently doubts. 


Oedipus Coloneus. 


1. rowdrd cou radr éotiv, © Ev’, od Adyots 
Tynope GAAG TH Evvovoia wA€ov. 62. 


‘Such thou mayest know, Stranger, are 
these haunts, not honoured in story but 
rather in the life that loves them.’ 

The meaning of the version isnot clear. 
Does not the text mean: ‘Such, Stranger, is 
this spot, whose charms men attest not so 
much by words as by making it their 
abode’? Colonus was, and still is, a beau- 
tiful suburb of Athens, and probably in the 
days of Sophocles was the site of many 
villas. 


2. & rdvTa TOAMOV Kamo TaVTOs av depwv 
Noyov dikatov pyxdvnpwa Trouxidov. 761. 


‘All-daring, who from any plea of right 
wouldest draw a crafty device,’ A note 
adds that this is better than to make zavrés 
neuter, taking Adyou dixaiov as defining 
genitive with pnydvnua; which would mean : 
‘thou who from anything wouldest borrow 
a crafty device, consisting in a fair plea.’ 
If this were the translation required, it is 
not surprising that the construction should 
be rejected. Believing the construction to 
be correct, I would render: ‘Oh thou who 
from any case couldest extract a righteous 
defence by cunning sophistry’: or, ‘Oh thou 
who for any cause couldest construct a 
sanctimonious plea by cunning rhetoric :’ 
which would not be quite so imbecile. 
Compare the lines which presently occur : 


yrAdoon ob Sevds: avdpa & obder’ oid eyo 
dtkavov OaTis e& aavTos ev Néyear. 806. 
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where the phrase, dépwv Adyou dixaiov 
pnxavnpa ouiAov,; is concentrated in a 
monosyllable. 


> “~ “~ 
3. otk ort cot TaVT, GAG Gor Tad oT,’ exet 
/ 3 A « /, 5 4 CY 
xXdépas dAdotwp dupds évvaiwv dei. 787. 


‘That portion is not for thee, but this— 
my curse upon the country, ever abiding 
therein.’ 

A note rejects what seems the true con- 
struction, saying: if we joined éxe? xwpas 
the phrase could mean nothing but: in that 
part of the country, which is pointless here. 
The phrase would rather mean: in that part 
of the world, pointed, if point there must 
be, with something of contempt and hate in 
the vagueness of the expression, 

The objection to joining ywpas with addo- 
twp is that it misplaces the emphasis, throw- 
ing it on ywpas rather than on dAdortwp, and 
thus making the language unworthy of 
Oedipus and of Sophocles. ’AAdorwp must 
follow the adverb of place (éxei xpas) im- 
mediately and without the interposition of 
any enfeebling word, or the sentence is 
spoilt. The effect is like what would be 
produced on Professor Jebb’s version if we 
were to read: upon the country my curse, 
instead of : my curse upon the country. 


4, mpayos 8 arilew oddev avOpwrov xpedv. 


1153. 


‘And mortal nian should deem nothing 
beneath his care.’ 

A note expands this into: ‘a mortal man 
can never be sure that an incident, seemingly 
trivial, will not prove momentous’: a state- 
ment, be it observed, neither true nor heroic, 
and that should have omitted zpéyos. 

The line, seemingly easy, is very difficult, 
because it requires us to specialise the mean- 
ing of a word that in general means nothing 
very special. The most beggarly elements 
of language, however, forbid us to treat so 
slightingly, as this version does, the leading 
word of the proposition: but then what 
special meaning are we to assign to mpayos 4 
In the absence of data we are reduced to 
guessing. Doesit mean Fortune in a generic 
sense, embracing prosperity and adversity, 
(eirpayia and dvorpayia) so that we might 
paraphrase: No fortune is so lowly (no 
plight is so abject) that man, that creature 
of accident, should turn a deaf ear to a 
suppliant? The utterance of such a senti- 
ment, besides its immediate application, 
might be intended to mark the idiosynevacy — 
of Theseus, and thus to attenuate what, 
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considering ancient superstitions, is the 
great improbability of the play ; the improb- 
ability that the ery of the chorus: é£w répow 
Baivere yopas, should not have been enforced, 
and that Oedipus should have been per- 
mitted to remain on the soil of Athens. 


A > ne 3 y+ , 
Tovovtov avtots “Apeos evBovdov ra-yov 
SSN , ’ ” > aA > 24 
eyo Evvydyn xOdvwov ovG’, Os odk éa 

, So ir 4 0° c a / / 
Toovad dArntas THO Gov valew oe. 


< ior! , 5 / 
5. 6 6) érixoupos icoréXeoros 
»” - 7 aA}. 8 / 
Atdos Ore protp’ avupevatos 
” 4 3 ye 
adupos axXopos avarredyve, 
, > / 
Odvaros és teXevtav. 1220, 


‘ And the Deliverer makes an end for all 
alike,—when the doom of Hades is suddenly 
revealed, without marriage-song, or lyre, or 
dance,—even Death at the last.’ Here a 
mistranslation, interposing a patch of words 
of little meaning, seems to wreck what is 
perhaps the most powerful lyric of Sophocles 
that has come down to us. 

The true construction requires a comma 
after émixovpos, to show that icoréXecros 
“Aidos potpa is an epithet of Typas: dvupér- 
aos, GAvpos, Gxopos being an epexegesis of 
isotéXeotos “Aidos. If we abide by Liddell 
and Scott icoréAeoros simply means an image 
or similitude. But it seems to contain the 
word zédy in the sense of rites paid to 
a divine power, symbolizing the joys or 
blessings for which he is worshipped. We 
may then translate: ‘and the Deliverer, 
when the Fate that shares the joyless rites 
of Hades has once appeared, rites without 
marriage-song, or lyre, or dance, is Death 
who brings the end.’ 

If Hades is as joyless as Age, and Than- 
atos introduces to Hades, how, it may be 
objected, can Thanatos be a deliverer from 
the evils of Age? The answer to this 
question is the key to the lyric. Hades is 
both joyless and painless: Age resembles 
Hades in the absence of joy but differs in 
the presence of pain. This point was the 
subject of the opening strophe : 


> \ A \ e \ 
eet TOAAG prev Gu paKkpal 
/ 
dpéepar katebevto dyn 
diras eyyuvTépw, Ta. Tép- 
? > X »” LA 
movTa 8 ovK dy loots OTov. 


Thus Hades is a deliverance. If the true 
interpretation of icoréAeoros has been given, 
the word must be confined to the more 
auspicious aspects of the powersruling human 
destinies ; for, although equal in respect of 
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joys, that is, of their negation ; in respect of 
sorrows or evils, it seems, Age and Hades 
have contrasted attributions. 

For the construction of icoréXeoros "Aidos 
compare: patpwos icdvupov eupev, Pindar ; 
and: dddpuavtos icoobevés Gop, Oppian. 


6 Eee ees ARSE ASIEN / 3 \ x ¢ 
. Op& Opa TAT Gel Xpovos, eel pev ETEpa 
> > . 
Ta dé wap’ Huap adfis avéwv avw. 1452. 


_ Tamsurprised that neither Professor Jebb 
nor any other editor has suggested, to satisfy 
the requirement of the metre (an iambus 
followed by two dochmiacs), what seems the 
obvious correction of dre for éred. Of course 
map juap dé dvdis would then stand for dre 
dé and ra for érepa. The reading would 
involve the omission of an easily spared yap 
in the corresponding lines : 


Ti pov adyoe TeAos ; dd1a.0’, od yap GAtov 
> fo) ? 299 ¥ a 
adopua tor’ ovd’ avev Evudopas. 


Antigone. 


1. otk oriv' GAG Tatra Kal waAaL TéAEWS 


avopes moAts hépovtes eppdbovv euoi. 289. 


‘It cannot be. No! from the first there 
were certain in the town that muttered 
against me chafing at the edict.’ 

moXews avdpes is here treated as equivalent 
to twés: for what does ‘in the town’ add to 
the sense? But zddews avdpes is the fore- 
most idea in Creon’s conception of the agency 
at work behind the disobedience to his 
decree. In monarchic or oligarchic Greece 
9 7OAts, that 1s, 7 dkpdéroAts, Was occupied by 
the ruling caste, who alone possessed the 
full rights of citizenship (woAureta); and 
Toews avopes Will accordingly mean: some 
persons of the highest rank—certain of the 
class of nobles. Creon suspects some relatives 
and partisans of Polynices, some members, 
if there was such a clan, of the clan Labda- 
cidae. 


"Ada. Lovov 
2. pedév ovk éragera. 361. 


‘only against Death shall he call for aid in 
vain.’ 

The translation seems to require the 
reading povov. Would not povov od mean : 
he almost will find a means of escaping 
death? Or does podvov od lose this force 
when its factors are separated by another 
word?) One would have been glad of 
evidence on this point, 

R 2 
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/ / A lol ee: tf 
3. vopous yepaipwv xOoves Pedy 7’ evopxov Sikav 
¢€ rd y+ 4 ‘\ \ \ 
bwWirodts, arog OTH TO py) KaAOV 
vA fe 4 
Evveoti, TOApas xapw. 368. 


ToApas xapw seems to be connected with 
iirolis and drods rather than with vvec- 
Tw; and tirokis seems more germane to 
the matter if taken to mean: high in the 
state—honoured by his country, rather than, 
as Professor Jebb proposes: dweller in a 
prosperous city. 


au? > / ‘2 3 , ‘ 
4, tadr’ ovv réxvov ppovyndov? avOparroict yap 

cal cal / 
TOs TAGL KOWOV eoTL TOVSapapTave’ 
2 NN Ke 4 ia) > > 3: 23S 
evel & GpapTy KELVOS OK ET ET GVYpP 
4 2) »+ ‘ 4 > \ 
dBovAos ovd’ avoABos darts és KAKO 

a > 
TETOV AKELTAL pnd akivyTos Tet. 
4 . 

av0adia To. oxaoTyT 6dAtcKaver. 1023. 


‘Self-will, we know, incurs the charge of 
folly.’ 

But this is one of the cases where arrange- 
ment supplies a word even more pointedly 
than if it were expressed, sometimes chang- 
ing, as here, an ostensible proposition into 
what logicians call its simple converse. In this 
passage not only the order of words but the 
lines which precede require us to translate: 
‘nothing but self-will’—‘only obstinacy 
incurs the charge of folly.’ In a similar 
passage of the O. Col. 


/ ? 3Qn + LA 
Gavovrwy & ovdey GAyos Grrerat, 


‘None but the dead are insensible to pain,’ 
Professor Jebb supplies the word ‘ only.’ 


5, 700 aOAias donpa repiBaiver Bons 
éprovtt paAAov dooov. 1209. 


‘And as the king drew nearer, doubtful 
sounds of a bitter cry floated around him.’ 

This translation would be admissible if the 
line were the composition of a modern 
undergraduate who would place his epithet 
aOX\ias wherever it suited his metre, and 
perhaps would escape a scolding from his 
tutor: but to Sophocles no such licence was 
possible. The position of aOAtas makes it 
the vital point of the sentence, and, to keep 
it so, we under the circumstances must trans- 
fer the anguish from the raiser of the cry 
to the hearer, and render : ‘an indistinct ery 
of dire significance (or, that froze his blood) 
floated round the king as he drew nearer.’ 
The words of course intimate that Creon 
recognized the voice of his son. 

Under other circumstances e.g. if the king 
expected to hear a sound, but was uncertain 
whether it would be joyous or mournful, our 
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undergraduate might by the very same 
words without incurring blame intend to 
signify that Creon heard ‘a bitter cry.’ 
This ambiguity of even well-ordered speech 
has its analogy in our sense-perceptions, 
where the same immediate sensations, ac- 
cording to the known circumstances which 
surround them, receive different interpreta- 
tions and give different perceptions; e.g. 
may show us a gigantic bird at a distance 
or a fly crawling on a neighbouring window, 


Electra. 


C 9 , \ = 

1. doarep yap trros ciyevys, Kav 7 yépur, 
> a 8 (on X\ > 3 / 94. 
ev rotor Oetvots Oupov odk drddece. 24, 


‘As a steed of generous race, though old, 
loses not courage in danger but pricks up 
his ear.’ 

But vpov droddvvat is not Greek for losing 
courage, in the sense of experiencing a 
transient emotion of fear. The old charger 
has permanently lost his youthful spirits and 
fire (@vpov) except at the approach of danger: 
then they revive. The true version then is: 
‘as a steed of generous race, though old, 
recovers youthful fire in the moment of 
danger.’ Professor Jebb quotes a writer 
who, feeling instinctively the accentuation 
that év rotor dewots receives from its position, 
perhaps unconsciously, when referring to 
these lines, substitutes in thought for ovx 
daoXece the word dvaxtarat. Kal eldov avdpa 
TapatAjncliov TO ZohokAciw tra vwbpos yap 
th FAkias Soxdv, vedlovoay dppayv év Tats 
omovoats avextato. Philostratus. 


2. dpacw: 7d yap dixaov odk exer Adyov 
dvotv épilev, GAN erioredvde 70 dpav. 466. 


‘IT will. When a duty is clear, reason for- 
bids that two voices should contend, and 
claims the hastening of the deed.’ 

When a duty, or anything else, is clear, 
only a fool persists in negation: but when a 
duty, as in the present case, is not clear, 
what is to be done? Well! we may abide 
by a popular proverb. ‘Translate then: ‘In 
a question of duty it is not meet that one 
should dispute with two, but that he should 
hasten performance.’ Chrysothemis is one, 
Electra and the Coryphaeus two. “Eva or 
piav is understood, dikaov is governed by 
épigew, éxeu Adyov is impersonal, or has for 
subject the sentence 70 Sdikavov dvoiv épiZew. 
TO Otkatov dvotv épiZewv has been well compared 
with épiZew xadXos “AOnvn. ; 

The proverbial maxims that a perso age 
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accepts are an effective touch, a Greek critic 
observes, in the portraiture of character. 
HOukovs yap Tovet Tos Adyous TO yvwpodoyelv. 
Arist. Rhetoric 2, 21. 

The acceptance of the decision of the 
majority in a case of conscience is character- 
istic of the weaker-minded Chrysothemis. 
She was not born, like her sister Electra, 
to play the part of Athanasius contra 
mundum. 


3. née. kat moAvmrous Kat ToAvxELp 
G Sewots KpuTTopéva AOXoLs 
xadkorous "Epwiss 489. 

‘The Erinys of untiring feet, who is 
lurking in her dread ambush, will come as 
with the march and with the might of a 
great host.’ 

This gives substantially the meaning of 
the Greek. But in lyrical poetry so much 
depends on the exact sequence of words and 
ideas, that a translation is hardly faithful 
where these are much dislocated and the 
perspective of the imagery altered. Some- 
thing like the following will show (Professor 
Jebb could show us much better) how the 
meaning might be given, and the order of 
words not seriously changed: ‘Come there 
will, both many-footed and many-handed, 
one now lurking in dread ambush, adaman- 
tine-heeled Erinys.’ 


4, efexivnoev Todotv 
hut , 7 a 5 x 
oTLKTOV KepaaTyny eAadov, ov KaTa opayas 
exxoumacas eros Tt Tuyxave Bahov. 567. 


‘He shot it, and chanced to utter a certain 
boast concerning its slaughter.’ 

‘Concerning its slaughter’ seems need- 
lessly prosaic; and, after saying that Aga- 
memnon killed the stag, it was unnecessary 
to add that he hit it. Paddy, then, must 
govern ézos,not airoy understood. Translate: 
and at its death, as he vaunted his exploit, 
an irreverent word chanced to escape his 
lips.’ 


5. éreita AVwv Hviav apiorepav 
, Y. / Va ” 
KapatovTos immov NavOdver oTHANY AKpav 
maicas. 743. 


A note says that, when the car had to 
turn round the goal from right to left, 
Orestes slackened the left rein a moment 
too soon, and that this caused the collision. 
On the authority of a mathematical friend 
Professor Jebb supposes that, when the left 
rein was slackened, the new force applied 
by the horse to the left side of the chariot 
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would give it an angular velocity, ¢.e. would 
make it begin to rotate from left to right 
round its own centre, and thus would swing 
its hinder extremity towards the goal. Its 
hinder extremity, perhaps! But could rota- 
tion of the car round its own centre, which 
would be the longitudinal centre of the 
axle, bring the axle-head any nearer to the 
goal, and cause a crash? Indeed, the 
greatest chance of collision when the car 
was rounding the goal would be when the 
axle was in its normal position, ze. when it 
was at right angles to the tangent of the 
goal, supposing the goal to be cylindrical. 
Any deflection from this position caused by 
an angular velocity would increase the 
distance of the axle-head from the goal, and 
instead of increasing, diminish the chance ot 
contact. This explanation then of the 
catastrophe is inadmissible. 

The proposal of other editors to substi- 
tute reivwv or dvéAxowv, or some other equiva- 
lent, for Avwv is more intelligible. This 
however is unnecessary if we notice the 
tenses of Avwv and zaicas. ‘Present tense,’ 
as everyone knows, is only an appropriate 
name of a form in the indicative mood : 
in the participle the corresponding form 
would be more correctly termed the imper- 
fect. Avwv accordingly means ‘beginning to 
loosen,’ ‘ proceeding to loosen,’ ‘setting about 
loosening.’ Instead of slackening the rein 
a moment too soon, Orestes slackened it, or 
was going to slacken it, a moment too late ; 
and the collision had occurred before the 
slackening was an accomplished fact; at 
least before the horse could take advantage 
of it. Orestes had pulled the chariot on to the 
goal. Avwv, in other words, is nearly equiva- 
lent to Avowv: if Sophocles had written 
vous, an angular velocity might have 
occurred, (as to that I bow to the mathema- 
ticians) and, whether it occurred or no, 
the disaster would have been inexplicable. 


6. dépovtes adrod opixpa Acta’ év Bpaxet 
4, , « c “ / 9 
revxer Oavovros, os Spas, KouiCopev. 1113. 


‘He is dead; and in a small urn, as thou 
seest, we bring the scanty relics home.’ 

This translation gives no force to <povres 
which from its position in the forefront of 
the statement should be its principal feature. 
To give the word its due weight we must 
render somewhat as follows: ‘On our 
shoulders we are bringing his poor relics— 
all that death has left of him—in the narrow 
vessel which thou seest, to the place of his 
birth.’ épovres, governing no case, is here 
equivalent to an adverb (dopddyv), and per- 
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haps would suggest éxgops (a funeral pro- 
cession). 


ie avéeXov eveBades 
ovToTe KaTAAVoLpLOV 
od d€ wore Ano opevov 
dpeérepov otov épu kaxov. 1246. 

‘Thou hast reminded me of my sorrow, 
one which from its nature cannot be veiled, 
cannot be done away with, cannot forget.’ 

To show the difference in the construction 
of dvépeXov and the other epithets we should 
rather render : 

‘In cloudless daylight thou revealest 
how unforgiving, how unforgetting, is the 
nature of our sorrow’: or, taking with Pro- 
fessor Jebb otoy épv as a separate sentence : 

‘Into blaze of day thou flingest the 
wrongs we have endured, that, by their 
nature, can never be atoned, and never can 
forget.’ 


Ajax. 


1. éyh off areipyw, durddpous éx’ éupace 
yropas Badodoa THs avnkéotov xapas. 1. 
‘I, even I, withheld him, for I cast upon his 

eyes the tyrannous fancies of his baneful joy.’ 

It will be seen that, by the removal of a 
comma after Badotca, the genitive xapas is 
made to be governed by yvwpas instead of 
azeipyo. Ought not in such a case both or 
neither of the words to have an article? 
But, if the construction is possible, is it not 
a wanton injury to the style? Would any 
trick of elocution on the part of the actor 
make an Athenian audience suppose that 
such a construction was intended ? 

2. hilwv yap ot Tovoide vikGvrat Aéyous. 330. 
‘ Men in his case can be won by the words 

of friends.’ 

This may seem a fair translation of the 
Greek, and gives a sense which does not jar 
with the situation, and yet it is hardly what 
Tecmessa means. ‘Can be won’ is the gist of 
the English proposition ; whereas vuxovrar by 
its position in the Greek is absolutely devoid 
of accentuation. As the play proceeds we 
shall see the way in which Ajax responded 
to the pleadings of a woman: 


/ nw 
OUK €KTOS; OvdK aoppov éxvEemeEl T0dG. ; 
ayav ye Xureis. 
Tois axovovow Aé€ye. 
, >» y+ r 
TOAN ayav 746n Opocis. 
Ope pot Ooxels dpoveiv. &e., &e. 
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The word dvdpév is not used by Tecmessa, 
who prefers the more honorific diAwv, but 
she means: 


3 lal \ (3 A lal /, 
avdpav Yap ov TOLOLOE VLKWVTQL Noyots. 


‘Only male friends can influence natures 
like his.’ In the Greek camp dvdpv would 
usually be a part of the connotation of — 
diAwy; and the emphasis on the word implies 
that Tecmessa excludes herself, and probably 
her sex, from the orbit of its meaning. The 
Chorus afterwards remember her hint and 
say: 


la) la le \ \ r) a us 
ravoal ye mevtol, Kal dds avopacw didois 
youns Kparnoat, Tad ppovridas pucbeis. 


ne 
3. Ti yap Tap Huap Hepa Téprev exe 
mpocbeica Kavabeica tod ye KatOavely ; 


475, 


‘What joy is there in day following day 
-—now pushing us forward, now drawing us 
back, on the verge—of death?” 

Tov kaTGavely is taken to be governed by 
avafetoa, while a dative understood is 
governed by zpoo@eioa. A note paraphrases: 
‘what power to please him has each succes- 
sive day when it has brought him close up 
to death, and then again moved him back 
from death.’ 

I do not understand what is meant by 
this alternate approach and recession of 
death. Is it not better to make tov ye 
katOavety a genitive after juap and ijyépa, 
and translate: ‘what advantage has one 
day over another day, one accelerating, the 
other retarding, but both ushering in the 
same conclusion—death’? ILapa then will 
not suggest succession but comparison, as 
usual. 


, \ 9 , < a , 
4, PSION, Yop Aiba KEevOwv O VOOWV PAaTaV. 
ov. 


Although Professor Jebb has amply illus- 
trated the use of the participle with xpeio- 
owv instead of the infinitive with xpetooor ; 
to show how deeply rooted this idiom was 
in the language I add an instance from 
Pindar: dvev Oe0d d& ceoryapévoy ob oKaLdTepov 
xpne éexacrov. Olymp. 9,156. «ae. ‘Every 
ill-starred enterprise were better (were not 
more inglorious) buried in silence.’ 
5. dp tly ovtos tadr’ edpacev évduca; 1282. 

‘Would ye allow that he did his duty 
there ?’ 





But Teucer does not admit that Ajax 
owed any duty to the Atridae. His con- 
tention is that the exploits of Ajax were 
works of supererogation; and we may 
render ; ‘Were these deeds of this hero 
dues he owed to you?’ ze. ‘ Were these 
exploits a bounden service that you his lords 
could claim and owe him no _ thanks?’ 
There is a contemptuous emphasis on div. 
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Such arecertain scruples that haveoccurred 
to my mind in reperusing a favourite author 
under Professor Jebb’s guidance. ‘To note 
all the solutions of difficulties, happy 
emendations of the text, and instructive 
discussions that are to be met with in these 
volumes would be an incomparably longer 
task. 

BK. Poste. 


NOTES ON OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. 


L. 227. 

Kel pev hofcirat, TovmikAnp’ breedeiv 

avtrov Ka@’ avrov. 

In support of Professor Jebb’s translation 
of irefedciv, ‘to remove the danger...from 
his path,’ may be cited the following passage 
from the Ath. Pol. ch. 35 § 4. adn aaréxrewvov 
Tos Kal Tals ovoials Kal TO yever Kal Tots 
déidparw TpoéxovTas, bTESaALPOVMEVOL TE 
tov Poor kai Bovddpevor Tas otoias Siapmaev. 

L. 324. 

6p@ yap ovde Got TO Gov hovnp’ idv 

Tpos KaLpoV? ws OvV Md eyo TadTov rdAo— 

Professor Jebb writes thus: ‘(J do not 
speak), for I see...,’ and below, (‘I do not 
speak), then, in order that neither (yumdé) 
may I share your mishap (of speaking 
amiss).’ Professor Campbell says, ‘it is 
needless to suppose an aposiopesis.’ In the 
first place, the words ‘I do not speak’ are 
to be supplied only at the beginning of the 
couplet ; ‘I withhold the response because 
(yap) ete.’ In the second place, there is, I 
think, an aposiopesis, this being one of the 
passages where the sense is completed by 
the action on the stage. There is, therefore, 
a word to be supplied at the end of the 
couplet by the reader, viz. deur, which is 
supplied to the spectator by the action of 
Teiresias, who turns as though to leave the 
stage, thus evoking from Oedipus the 
remonstrance, a) mpos OcGv...droatpadys. 
On the same passage Professor Jebb com- 
ments: ‘dpovav y, if thou hast under- 
standing (of this matter); ep. 569...... But 
in 328 od dpovetre=“are without under- 
standing,” ‘are senseless.”’ Surely this 
weakens the point. ‘Turn not away,’ cries 
Oedipus, ‘if you know the truth, we all 
entreat you.’ ‘Yes,’ replies the prophet, 
‘you all entreat, because you do not know 
the truth.’ That is to say, the sense of 
povety in both places is exactly the same. 


L. 501. 


codia 0 dv codiav | tapapeteev avyp. 


‘J admit that one man may excel another 
in the art of interpreting omens according 
to the general rules of augural lore’ (Jebb, 
ad loc.). But if such an art can produce 
true results, then the diviner does win 
knowledge above that of the chorus, which 
they have just asserted is not the case ; if 
it cannot, it seems idle to say that one man 
may excel another in doing what when done 
has no useful result, and absurd to honour 
such empty superiority with the title of 
copia. Rather copia is ‘wisdom’ in its 
most general sense as opposed to divination 
altogether. 


Li. 715 seqq. 

‘ \ XN 7 Jae 4 / \ 
Kal Tov pev, womep yy Paris, Eevor Tore 
Ayotat govevovs’ ev Tpitrais auwakurots: 

Ss x \ / > , ¢ U 
maidos b€ BAdoras ov diécxov HjEpat 
Tpets, Kat vw GpOpa Keivos evLevéas rodow 
” i] + \ > yy 4 
éppuvev GAwv xXepoiv eis aBatov Opos. 


No commentator has, as far as I know, 
pointed out the fact that Oedipus clearly 
hears nothing of this speech after line 716. 
Were it otherwise he must have at once 
identified himself by the reference to the 
piercing of his feet, a reference he is quick 
to understand at 1. 1032. ‘The mention of 
“three roads” has startled Oedipus,’ says 
Professor Jebb, but it should be put more 
strongly. He is stunned by the words, and 
rendered wholly unconscious of what follows, 
and this was doubtless conveyed by the 
gestures of the actor. 


L, 800. 


Kal gol, yivat, TaAnGes eEep@. TpiT)fjs 


In support of this line as against those 
who, with Dindorf and Nauck, would eject 
it, may be cited Virg. Aen. iv. 20, where 
Dido, when, like Oedipus here, approaching 
a confession, uses exactly similar language, 


Anna, fatebor enim, miseri post fata Sychaei 
Conjugis—cet. 
Herpert W. GREENE. 
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OVID’S HEROIDES. 


(Continued from p, 106). 


VII 23—26 


Vror, ut inducto ceratae sulpure taedae, 
ut pia fumosis addita tura rogis. 

Aeneas oculis semper uigilantis inhaeret, 
Aenean animo noxque diesque refert. 


24 and 25 are found neither in P nor in 
G nor in more than a few of the other 
MSS. 

The archetype itself contained many 
interpolated verses, which appear accordingly 
in P and G and all the rest. But some of 
the later MSS proffer new interpolations, 
from which P and G and many of the 
others are free. I here enquire whether, in 
spite of this fact, any of the later MSS 
preserve genuine verses which have been 
omitted by P and G. 

Some of the inserted lines betray their 
spuriousness plainly in language or metre, 
as v 26 ‘est in qua nostri littera scripta 
memor’ and iv 132° sq. ‘Saturnus periit, 
perierunt et sua regna:| sub Toue nunc 
mundus ; iura Iouis sequere’: such as these 
I leave alone. Nor shall I here discuss the 
couplets with which many MSS have filled 
up real or imaginary gaps at the opening of 
certain epistles. But I shall examine five 
places in the body of the poems wkere later 
MSS offer verses which are missing from 
the oldest, 

First viii (Hermione) 19 sqq. 


sit socer exemplo nuptae_ repetitor 
ademptae, 
nupta foret Paridi mater, ut ante 
fuit. 


So P and G and most MSS. In hopes of 
making sense, Merkel and others have 
altered sit to si, but have made no sense: 
the meaning is imagined to be ‘if your 
father-in-law had set about reclaiming his 
bride in your fashion (exemplo for tuo 
exemplo /\, my mother would have remained 
the bride of Paris’: ‘neque oratio constat 
(neque enim post si omitti esset aut fwisset 
potest) neque sententia ulla est’ says 
Madvig. Mr Riese has another plan: ‘sis 
(socer exemplo est) nuptae repetitor ademp- 
tae: | nupta foret, Priami mater ut ante 
fuit?’ The reader cannot construe this 
pentameter, so I must explain that Mr 
Riese intends it to signify ‘ought your 


bride to be what my mother formerly was 
to Paris?’ Now turn from these editors to 
a critic : Madvig adu. crit. i p. 46 ‘Ouidius 
seripserat : sit socer exemplo nuptae repetitor 
ademptae (sequere exemplum soceri tui) ; 
deinde excidit pentameter et hexameter ab 
si incipiens condicionemque continens (si, ut 
tu, lente raptam coniugem tulisset),° cuius 
apodosis est in u. 22 nupta foret Puridi 
mater, ut ante fuit. Well, a few late MSS 
give : 


sit socer exemplo nuptae_ repetitor 
ademptae, 
cut pia militiae causa puella fuit. 
si pater ignauus uacua stertisset in aula, 
nupta foret Paridi mater, ut ante 
fuit... 


and these verses, in one form or another, 
are accepted by Heinsius and the old editors 
in general. The lines fill the gap which 
Madvig detects ; they fill it with the sense 
which he requires; and they exhibit the 
homoearchon (sit 19, si 21) which explains 
their disappearance from the other MSS. 
But Burmann pointed out that stertisset 
(this is clearly the criginal reading: some 
MSS have the blunder sfetisset, and others 
sedisset or plorasset as attempts to correct 
that blunder) is a false form for stertwisset. 
It is not indeed in itself suspicious; but 
Persius has destertuit, and it is strange that 
Probus and Priscian, who quote that for 
stertui, should ignore sterti if stertisset stood 
in Ovid’s heroides. To be sure, you might 
conjecture zacuisset and assume that the 
first half of the verb was absorbed by wacua 
and then restored amiss ; but it is still per- 
haps a trifle clumsy that socer in 19 should 
mean ‘your father-in-law’ and pater in 21 
‘my father’; and if with one MS you read 
socer in 21, that is worse, because mater in 
22 ought then to mean ‘your mother.’ 
Therefore I hesitate to say that these two 
verses, though they make good a real defect, 
are genuine. ~ . 

Next I take the best authenticated 
instance. xiii (Laodamia) 73 sqq. 


pugnet et aduersos tendat Menelaus in 
hostis : 
hostibus e mediis nupta petenda uiro 
est. 
causa tua est dispar. 
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Laodamia says that Menelaus has a reason 
for risking his life but Protesilaus has 
none. Nota word is wanting, and no one 
could suspect an error. But almost all the 
MSS, except the three oldest, P, Gand V 
(frag. Vindobonense saec. xii), present the 
passage thus: 


pugnet et aduersos tendat Menelaus in 
hostis, 
ut rapiat Paridi quam Paris ante sibi ; 
wruat et, causa quem wicit, uincat et 
armis : 
hostibus e mediis nupta petenda uiro 
est. 


Heinsius ‘thought these verses Ovid’s, and 
in themselves they are quite Ovidian. 
Moreover there is no visible reason why an 
interpolator should insert them. But in 
this context they are alien and disturbing. 
The hexameter 75 with its irrelevant anti- 
thesis ‘causa quem uicit, uincat et armis’ 
serves merely to distract attention from 
Lacdamia’s argument. ‘The pentameter 74 
serves just the same purpose as 76, and 
therefore must be spurious if 76 is genuine. 
But it may :be genuine if 76 is spurious ; 
and surely 74 is much the better and more 
Ovidian pentameter of the two. I strongly 
suspect then that what Ovid wrote is this: 


pugnet et aduerses tendat Menelaus in 
hostis, 
ut rapiat Paridi quam Paris ante sibi. 
causa tua est dispar. 


And this is actually the reading of two 
Gotha MSS saec. xili and xv. The variants 
will then be explained as follows. The true 
pentameter wt rapiat...was early lost and 
its place supplied by hostibus e...: this stage 
appears in PG V. Later the true penta- 
meter was written in the margin; but then, 
in the copy from which most of our MSS 
descend, it was inserted, not instead of the 
false pentameter, but beside it, and an 


hexameter was manufactured to stand 
between them. 

Come now to vii (Dido) 97 sqq. 
exige, laese pudor, poenas, uiolate 


Sychael, 
ad quas, me miseram, plena pudoris eo. 


For Sychaet some MSS have Sychaew or 
Sychaeo or Sychaee. This distich is compact 
of vice : pudoris is impossible beside pudor, 
so Heinsius suggests ruboris; the style 
having been thus improved, what is to be 
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the construction and the sense? if you read 
‘umbraeque Sychaei’ with Merkel or ‘ éae- 
daeque S.’ with Mr Birt, those are violent 
changes ; if you read with some old editors 
‘uiolate Sychaee, | ad quem’, that is a 
violent change and a harsh asyndeton into 
the bargain. Now see how a very few 


late MSS relieve the passage of all its 


faults : 


exige, laese pudor, poenas, uiolatague 
lectt 
iura nee ad cineres fama retenta meos, 
wosque, met manes, animaeque cinisque 
Sychaei, 
ad quas, me miseram, plena pudoris 
eo. 


I do not understand how anyone can doubt 
that this interpolator, if interpolator he is, 
has hit precisely on the seat of corruption : 
the scribe’s eye glanced from a que in 97 to 
a gue in 99 and he wrote 


exige, laese pudor, poenas, wiolataque 
Sychaei, 


which was then reduced to metre by the 
conjecture wiolate in agreement with ‘pudor’. 
The sense too is just what Ovid must have 
given. cinisqgue in 99 cannot be right, and 
Bentley proposes wmbraeque which might be 
lost after animaeque: for the expression 
compare met. vill 488 ‘fraterni manes 
animaeque recentes, WVerg. Aen. v 80 sq. 
‘recepti | nequiquam cineres animaeque 
umbraeque paternae’, Sil. xiii 395 ‘manis 
animasque suorum’. If the lines are an 
interpolation, its ingenuity is amazing ; but 
before we call them probably genuine let us 
take one instance more. 


ii (Phyllis) 17 sqq. 


saepe deos supplex, ut tu, scelerate, 
ualeres, 
ipsa mihi dixi ‘si ualet ille, uenit’. 


This, as may be seen, is neither sense nor 
grammar. One MS, the old but very 
corrupt and interpolated Etonensis, saves 
the grammar and leaves the sense forlorn 
with the obvious and trumpery conjecture 
diis for deos; and one editor, Mr Palmer, 
proposes deo in emulation. Mr Palmer I 
believe is a student not only of Ovid but of 
Dickens ; so I suppose that is the reason 
why he makes Phyllis talk like Mr F's 
Aunt. Now in the first Aldine edition 
(an. 1502) is given the following supple- 
ment : 
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saepe deos supplex, ut tu, scelerate, 
ualeres, 
sum prece turicremis deuencrata focis ; 
saepe, uidens uentos caelo pelagoque 
Sauentes, 
ipsa mihi dixi ‘si ualet ille, uenit’. 


Burmann also found the lines in two MSS: 
of MSS now known only one, Giessensis 
bibl. acad. 66 (saec. xiv), presents them, 
with the reading cum prece turmoniis sum 
uenerata sacris. Here is a deliverance 
indeed. The pentameter ‘ipsa mihi’ cet. is 
now no longer a maundering irrelevancy 
but apt and beautiful; the homoearchon 
saepe in 17 and 19 shows at a glance how 
the two lines were lost; and the diction, as 
Mr Sedlmayer points out prol. crit. p. 52, 
is thoroughly Augustan: the rare twricre- 
mus occurs in Ovid himself at ars iii 393 
‘ turicremas...aras’, and the rarer deweneror 
in Tib.i5 14 ‘somnia ter sancta deuener- 
anda mola’. I heartily agree then with 
almost every editor old and new that the 
lines are Ovid’s; and I wish the lesson 
taught by this passage to be remembered in 
dealing both with the passage last-considered 
and with the passage from which I started 
and to which after this long cireuit I now 
return, vii 23—26. 

To begin with, 24 and 25 appear in the 
same cod. Giessensis which has preserved ii 
18 and 19; but they appear also in seven 
other MSS of Mr Sedlmayer’s, including the 
respectable Francofurtanus which is our 
chief authority for the epistula Sapphus. 
Necessary to the sense they are not; but 
that may be thought to tell in their faveur, 
because there was nothing to prompt an 
interpolation. And if they are genuine 
there is a plain reason why they should fall 
out : uwror and ut, Aeneas and Aenean. And 
further, it is surely much more Ovidian to 
give such different thoughts as the contents 
of 23 and 26 a distich apiece, than to crowd 
them in a single couplet. For all these 
reasons put together I think that 24 and 25 
are genuine. 

But still to admit them will entail one 
trifling change. In the distich ‘Aeneas 
oculis semper uigilantis inhaeret, | Aenean 
animo noxque diesque refert’ you cannot 
have day in both verses and night in -the 
pentameter alone. Therefore I should 
emend the passage thus: 


uror, ut inducto ceratae sulpure taedae, 
ut pia fumosis addita tura rogis. 
Aeneas oculis semper uigilantis in- 
haeret, 
Aenean animo noxque guiesque refert. 
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There is perhaps some trace of this in P, 
which has not diesque but simply dies: 
that may mean that when 24 and 25 had 
been lost and the mention of day became 
necessary in 26, someone wrote dies in the 
margin, and P substituted this not for quies, 
like the other MSS, but for quiesque. 


VII 73—78 


Da breue saeuitiae spatium pelagique 
tuaeque : 
grande morae pretium tuta futura 
uia est. ; 
nec mihi tu curae: puero parcatur Iulo. 75 
te satis est titulum mortis habere 
meae. 
quid puer Ascanius, quid di meruere 
penates ? 
ignibus ereptos obruet unda deos ? 


The old vulgate of 75 was the ‘nec mihi 
tu parcas’ of many MSS, which gives a fair 
sense, though ‘tu’ is superfluous and worse : 
Heinsius introduced from a few MSS the 
much more elegant ‘nec mihi parcatur’. 
He was acquainted with the ‘nec mihi tu 
ecurae’ of P and G, but of course he never 
dreamt of printing such nonsense. The 
modern editors all accept it, and evidently 
have no inkling that there is anything 
wrong. Yet what could be more preposter- 
ous? How can Dido pretend that she does 
not care for Aeneas? what in the world is 
she writing this epistle for? what does she 
mean by saying 22 ‘unde tibi, quae te sic 
amet, uxor erit?’, 29 sq. ‘non tamen Aenean, 
quamvis male cogitat, odi, | sed queror 
infidum questaque peius amo’, 61 sq. ‘perdita 
ne perdam, timeo, noceamue nocenti, | neu 
bibat aequoreas naufragus hostis aquas’, 
170 ‘dum tua sit Dido, quidlibet esse feret’, 
180 sqq. ‘tempora parua peto, | dum freta 
mitescunt et amor...... | si minus, est 
animus nobis effundere uitam’? But I am 
almost ashamed to speak about a point so 
obvious. 

Dido has been plying Aeneas with reasons 
against sailing: the weather is stormy ; the 
sea is dangerous at the best of times; 
dangerous especially to oath-breakers; he 
can have a safer voyage if he will but wait. 
Now she goes on ‘ Hven if you care nothing 
Sor these considerations, at least have pity on 
your son’, 


haec minus ut cures, puero parcatur Julo. 


hec min’? ut cures for nec mihi tu cure. I 
have altered all four words; but the four 





alterations together are only a trifle: haec” 
and nec are much exchanged, minus and 
miht at Plaut. truc. 900 and elsewhere, wé 
and ¢w just four lines back at 71, where 
Madvig restores ut twm for tutwm, and many 
atime again. To write nos or me for nec is 
less easy: to write nil, which the scribes 
would spell nihil, for mihi is equally easy 
but has less of an Ovidian flow. 


VII 81—86. 


Omnia mentiris; nec enim tua fallere 
lingua 
incipit a nobis primaque plector ego. 
si quaeras ubi sit formosi mater Luli, 
occidit a duro sola relicta uiro. 
haec mihi narraras: at me mouere! 
merentem 
ure: minor culpa poena futura mea 
est. 


85 


This reading of 86 (ure P, inde G, illa al.) 
and punctuation of the couplet have been 
rightly adopted by Madvig and the latest 
editors from Burmann. In 85 the above 
reading is that of the MSS with no con- 
siderable variation except that E and many 
others have nouere for the mouere of P and 
G. The required sense is well stated by 
Madvig: ‘manifestum est intellectumque 
ab aliis, Dido se incusare, quod non admonita 
ipsius Aeneae de se narratione fraudem 
cauerit, poenamque non recusare’. The 
words are apparently supposed, by those 
who retain them, to signify: ‘you told me 
this story: 7 melted my heart / torture me, 
for I deserve it: my punishment will be less 
than my fault’. But that ‘me mouere’ 
should mean anything of the sort is a flat 
impossibility. ‘mouere’ in itself is a word 
of neutral sense and means simply ‘to pro- 
duce an effect upon’. Here, where its sub- 
ject is a tale of betrayal, its sense, if it 
ceases to be neutral, can only be ‘to produce 
ats effect (its natural effect) upon ': that is, 
‘to render mistrustful’. Therefore, if 
mouere is retained, af must be altered, with 
Burmann and a few MSS, to nec (I would 
not suggest haut): ‘you told me this story, 
yet it was wasted upon me’,—therefore she 
deserves to suffer for her blindness. 

Madvig on the other hand obtains equally 
good sense by writing ‘di me monuere’ ‘it 
was a warning from heaven’. I accept 
monuere, but I write with a slighter change 
haec mihi narraras: sat me monuere: 
merentem ure cet. 
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‘you told me this story: it gave me fair 
warning’. The cause of the corruption is 
obvious. The form sat already occurs once 
in the heroides at xii 75, and I shall have 
to introduce it once again. 


VIT 191—196. 


Anna soror, soror Anna, meae male 
conscia culpae, 
iam dabis in cineres ultima dona 
meos. 
nec consumpta rogis inscribar Elissa 
Sychaei ; 
hoc tamen in tumuli marmore carmen 
erit >. 
‘praebuit Aeneas et causam mortis et 
ensem. 
ipsa sua Dido concidit usa manu.’ 


195 


The tamen of 194 has either an absurd 
meaning or none at all. sed would be 
sense: that would mean ‘my epitaph shall 
not link my name with Sychaeus, but, on 
the contrary, with Aeneas’. tamen means 
‘my epitaph shall not link my name with 
Sychaeus, but, in spite of that, it shall link 
it with Aeneas’: which is ridiculous. 
Bentley, as you would expect, paid attention 
to this, and rendered tamen correct by 
changing the nec of 193 to e¢ : that is, ‘my 
epitaph shall link my name with Sychaeus, 
but, in spite of that, with Aeneas too’. 

But the whole tenour of the epistle is 
surely in favour of nec; so I would rather 
alter tamen itself : 


hoe tanium in tumuli marmore carmen 
erit. 


tantwm and tamen are eternally confused, 
and no wonder, when the abbreviation tm 
means tamen in one MS and tantwm in 
another. I think this tantum ‘merely’ is 
supported by fast. iii 547 sqq. where this 
epitaph of Dido is repeated word for word, 
with the introduction, also borrowed hence, 
‘tumulique in marmore carmen | hoc breue, 
quod moriens ipsa reliquit, erat’. 


VIII 43—50. 


Ille licet patriis sine fine superbiat actis, 
et tu quae referas facta parentis’ 
habes. 
Tantalides omnis 
Achillem : 
hic pars militiae, dux erat ille ducum. 


ipsumque regebat 
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tu quoque habes proauum Pelopem 
Pelopisque parentem ; 
si medios numeres, a Ioue quintus 
eris. 
nec uirtute cares. arma inuidiosa tulisti, 
sed tu quid faceres? induit illa 
pater. 50 


45, Instead of regebat, P has petebat, 
which I suspect to be, as it sometimes is, a 
corruption of ¢enebat ‘commanded ’, possibly 
through tepebat. regebat may then be either 
a correction of petebat, or an explanation of 
tenebat, or a corruption of it, possibly 
through tegebat. 

50. The required sense of ‘tu quid 
faceres?’ is not ‘how could you help it ?’ 
but simply ‘how could you help it?’ so the 
pronoun only cumbers the ground. The 
required sense of ‘ induit illa pater’ is ‘ your 
father put those arms upon you’, but it 
cannot have the required sense: it signifies 
‘your father put those arms upon himself’ : 
‘induo arma’ without a dative means ‘induo 
arma mihi’, not ‘alteri’. Repair the defect 
by discarding the superfluity : 


sed tibi (quid faceres ?) induit illa pater. 
See ars i 197 ‘induit arma tibi genitor 
patriaeque tuusque ’, 


VITL 55—60. 


Tnerepat Aeacides laudemque4dn crimina 
uertit, aD 
et tamen aspectus sustinet ille meos. 


rumpor et ora mihi pariter cum mente 
tumescunt 
pectoraque inclusis ignibus usta 
dolent. 
Hermione coram quisquam  obiecit 
Oresti, 
nec mihi sunt wires nec ferus ensis 
adest 1 60 


59 is thus written by the first hand of P; 
the first hand of G omits the verse; the 
second hands of both, which are entirely 
worthless, amend the metre with guisquamne. 
But obiecié remains doubly vicious: it is 
perfect when it ought to be present ; and it 
lacks an accusative, though no example is. 
quoted of the absolute use of the verb. 
Therefore, if there were reason to think 
quisquamne the true reading, I should 
remove these two vices by altering obiecit to 
obtrectat. 

But the ve has no authority, and other 
MSS give quisquam haec and si quisquam 
and st quicquam and quicquamne: it is 
quite evident that the line was metrically 
deficient in the archetype, as it is in P, and 
has been variously but unskilfully mended. 
To get rid of all its faults, not in metre only 
but in sense and grammar too, I propose 
Hermione coram quicquam  obiecit 

<alter> Orestae ? 
alt-er would easily vanish between ecit and 
or. obiécit = obicit. 
A. HE. Housman. 


(To be continued.) 





EMENDATIONS OF LUCRETIUS. 


As the corrections cf Lucretius’ text 
which I have proposed at various times are 
scattered over the volumes of the Cambridge 
Journal of Philology from 1871 to the present 
time, I have thought it worth while to present 
them collectively, here, with the number of 
the Journal, and the year appended, for the 
convenience of readers. 


I. 554, 5 
Ut nil ex illis a certo tempore posset 
Conceptum summum aetatis peruadere ‘finis. 


Read jini ‘nothing could reach through 
the crowning-point of life with an end,’ é.e. 


pass through the stages of birth and con- 
summation to destruction. 


J. of Philol. xv. p. 10 (1886). 
Il. 43 
Ornatas armis Tstatuas pariterque animatas. 
Statuas is accus. plur., not 2nd. pers. pres. 
subj. 


J. of Philol. xiv. 90 (1885). 


TT. 553 


Disiectare solet magnum mare transtra 
Teauerna. Z 
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Read cauernas, as in Cic. de Orat. iii. 180 
Quid tam in nauigio necessarium quam latera 
quam cauernae, quam prora, quam puppis, 
quam antennae, quam uela, quam mali ? 
and cf. Serv. on Aen. ii. 19 Alii fustes 
curuos nauium quibus extrinsecus tabulae 
adfiguntur cauernas appellarunt. 


J. of Philol. xiv. 90 (1885). 


ie TAG? 
Conficimus ferrum uix aruis Tsuppeditati. 


Read suppetiate. 
J. of Philol. vii. 250 (1877). Noct. Manil. 
p. 250. 


IV. 633 


ut uideamus perhaps should be retained. 
J. of Philol. xvii. 140. 


TV. 638 


+Est itaque ut serpens hominis quae tacta 
saliuis 
Disperit ac sese mandendo conficit ipsa. 


Read Hacetra ut est serpens. 
J. of Philol. xii. 259 (1883). 


IV. 896, 7 


hic igitur rebus fit utrimque duabus 
+Corporis ut ac nauis uelis uentoque feratur. 


‘Read Conpare ut hac, sc. mole corporis 
protrusi atque moti, ‘Hereupon it happens 
to the two things acting in their several 
ways, that the motion of a ship by sails and 
wind has its counterpart in this motion of 
the mass of the body.’ 

J. of Philol. xviii. 271 (1890). 
Manil. p. 57. 


Noct. 


PVA 91130 


Et bene parta patrum fiunt anademata 
mitrae 


Interdum in pallam atque Talidensia ciaque 


uertunt. 


Read Aledensia = Maledensia from Male- 
dos, presumably an Hpirotic (Varr. R.R. ii. 
2, 1) town, whence a fine sort of wool was 
exported: Cia is to be explained of the 
Cean breed of sheep, which was highly 
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prized _and sold for extravagant prices. <Ael. 
ELA. Evi. 32. 
J. of Philol. xvii. p. 139 and 142 (1888). 


Westby ol, 


Denique non monumenta wirum delapsa 
uidemus 

Quaerere proporro sibi cumque senescere 

- eredas } 


Read Aerague (Munro) proporro silicumque 
senescere petras. 


J. of Philol. iii. 267 (1871). 


V. 396 


Tgnis enim superauit et tambens multa 
perussit. 

Retain ambens=‘ compassing,’ and restore 
ambens to Stat. Theb. iii. 443 for amens of 
most MSS. 

J. of Philol. xv. p. 10 (1886). 


V. 881 

Hine illine par uis ut non sat (sit A) pars 
esse potissit. 
Read Hine illine par uis ut ae } par esse 


potissit : ‘so that from these limbs or those 
should come an equal force which at the 
same time is noé equal (or, which is equal 


enough to form the proper equipoise) ; <e. 


that the human and the equine part of a 
centaur should coexist in a form which 
ought to be equal, but, as a fact, cannot be, 
owing to the different circumstances of the 
man’s and the horse’s growth, maturity, etc. 
Cels. iii. 8 ut quod idem est, non idem esse 
uideatur. Two readings seem to have been 
conflated into one. 


J. of Philol. iii. p. 275 (1871). 
V. 1442 


Tum mare ueliuolis florebat propter odores. 


Read Zum mare ueliuolis proreis florebat 
opertum. Stat. Achill. i. 443 feruent portus 
et operta carinis Stagna. 

J. of Philol. xviii. 271 (1890). 

To these I may add my article on B. VL, 
which appeared in J. of Philol. ili. pp. 260- 
277 (1871). 

Rosinson ELtis, 
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THREE NEW FRAGMENTS OF CICERO. 


I cannot find that the following frag- 
ments have been incorporated in any edition 
of Cicero. I cite from the seventh volume 
of the quarto edition of Jerome, published 
at Venice in 1769. 
comm. in ep. ad Galat. 3 1 (col. 416°): 
Graecos leves apud C. Caesarem suggillat 
Tullius dicens: aut leviwum Graecorum aut 
immanium barbarorum. et pro Flacco: 
ingenita inquit levitas et erudita vanitas. 
prologus in translationem homiliarum xxxix 
Origenis in Lucam (col. 245°246) : 
petistis ut, contemptis istiusmodi nugis, 
saltem triginta et novem Adamantii nostri 
in Lucam homilias, sicut in Graeco habentur, 
interpreter: molestam rem et tormento 
similem, alieno, ut ait Tullius, stomacho et 
non suo scribere: quam tamen idcireco nunc 
faciam, quia sublimiora non poscitis. This 
interesting example of stomachus is unknown 


to the lexicons and to Otto (Sprichwirter). 
The meaning may be illustrated by another 
passage of Jerome (ep. 82 11 vol. i col. 520 
de): 

sit talis, qualis ante fuit, quando nos suo 
arbitrio diligebat. verba et de alieno sto- 
macho non fluant. faciat quod vult, et non 
quod velle compellitur. 

Further on in the prologue just cited is a 
reminiscence of Horace (ce. iii 27 11): 
praetermisi paululum Hebraicarum quaes- 
tionum libros, ut ad arbitrium vestrum [he 
is addressing Paula and Kustochium] lucra- 
tivis operis haec, qualiacumque sunt, non 
mea sed aliena dictarem: praesertim cum a 
sinistro oscinem corvum audiam crocitantem, 
et mirum in modum de cunctarum avium 
ridere coloribus, cum totus ipse tenebrosus 
sit. 

Joun KE, B. Mayor. 


NOTE ON LUCAN VIII 7. 


The context of this passage, describing 
Pompey’s flight after he had passed Larissa 
[vii 712-24], is as follows: 


pavet ille fragorem 
motorum ventis nemorum, comitumque suo- 
rum 
qui post terga redit trepidum laterique 
timentem 
exanimat. 


The word redit has naturally given trouble 
to commentators. Burman tries to explain 
it as = ‘resounds, carrying on fragor from 
Jragorem above. Yet the corrections ferit 
venit ruit are not even plausible. Let me 
first inquire what is the detail added to the 
picture by the words gui post terga redit. Is 
the man who startles Pompey (a) joining the 
party from the direction of Pharsalus, and so 
catching them up, or (0) turning back to 
rejoin them with news from the front, having 
gone on as a scout to see that all was clear 
ahead? The former makes sense; but can 
post terga redit mean fugientem sequitur? If 
we press redit and suppose that the man is 
rejoining the party, having dropped behind 
for a time, the sense is to my mind forced 
and trivial. But,if we take the man to bea 
scout in advance, we get a new and graphic 


detail. Every time the scout comes back to 
report any news from the front, Pompey is 
startled by the thought ‘here it is at last: 
our flight is cut off.’ This assumes that post 
terga redit means turning back from the 
general direction of his course. Not very 
different is I 230 missa Parthi post terga 
sagitta, where the Parthian rides one way 
and shoots the other. In short post terga with 
a verb of motion is nearly equal to in terga. 
Can this view be maintained 1 

Reading lately the Johannis of Corippus, 
I have been struck with the frequent use of 
post tergum and post terga in this very sense. 
Corippus is a notorious imitator of Lucan. 
He is unfortunately often obscure, but I 
think the following passages are clear so far 
as the particular phrase goes. 

III 229 post tergum rediere viri [? having 
drunk of the stream, they rejoined the main 
body], 239-40 quaerunt dum prendere cautes, 
post tergum redeunt [? the climbing down the 
rocks has the effect of a retreat]. IV 178 
flexit equum post terga fugax [turned his 
horse and fled]. 189 sed nullus post terga 
redit [once started in flight, they would not 
rally at his call]. V 12-3 domitum post terga 
reflectens cornipedem frenis [he turned his 
horse and rode back again]. 278 impulerat- 
que duces terror post terga redire. V1 462-3 











seu fessus Ilaguas conversus post terga redtt. 
681-2 acies pulsae terrore magistrt post tergum 
redeunt. 758-9 nigras equus horruit algas, 
et pavidus post terga redit. VIII 596 volwit- 
que in terga redire. Now wm terga seems to 
be the opposite of in faciem. And in VI 
439-41 we read of the beset Africans 


via nulla salutis 
et nullum monstratur iter. post 
Johannes, 
in faciem nimius solis calor. 


terga 


Here the antithesis is plain, though there is 
here no verb of motion, and the passage is 
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not quite in line with the rest. Compare 
the construction with respicere, as Bellum 
Africum 80 § 5 where a force is ordered to 
raise a shout in the rear of the enemy wt 
perturbati ac perterriti respicere post terga 
cogerentur. Between Lucan and his sixth 
century follower I have as yet not found 
anything bearing on the passage under dis- 
cussion. But I can hardly suppose that 
this one passage of Lucan led Corippus to 
use post terga = in terga as a regular expres- 
sion. Is it possible that we have here a 
fragment of military slang—army-Latin? 
W. E. Herrnanp. 


KRUMBACHER’S BYZANTINE LITERATURE. 


Geschichte der byzantinischen Lntteratur von 
Justinian bis zum Ende des ostrémischen 
Reiches (527-1455). Von Karu Krum- 
BACHER. A.O. Professor an der Univer- 
sitit Miinchen. Second Edition. (Unter 
Mitwirkung von A. Ehrhard und H. 
Gelzer). Munich, 1897. 24 M. 


S1x years ago I had the pleasure of welcom- 
ing in this Review the History of Byzantine 
Literature. If a prophet had declared then 
that within five years the book would be 
out of print and that within six we should 
have in our hands a second edition enlarged 
to more than double the size of the first, we 
should have regarded the prediction as 
absurd, in view of the notorious unpopular- 
ity of the subject. But so it has fallen 
out, and Byzantium must be congratulated. 
The right word to describe Professor Krum- 
backer’s work must be sought in his own 
tongue; it is, in the fullest sense of the 
phrase, ‘bahnbrechend.’ And _ Professor 
Krumbacher has had the good fortune to 
see it recognized as such by all those whe 
are competent to judge. Professor Wilamo- 
witz-Mollendorff, whose praise is rare and 
precious, was not extravagant when he said 
that Krumbacher had almost created a new 
science. The labour involved in any work 
conceived on this scale would be vast ; but, 
with Professor Krumbacher’s high ideal of 
thoroughness and accuracy, it must have 
been simply enormous. There have been a 
few dissentient voices amid the chorus of 
praise by which Krumbacher’s services have 
been applauded ; there have been a few howls 
from the impostors whom he has exposed. 


But the scurrilities of an Albert Jahn are 
as harmless as his commendation would be 
worthless. 

The new edition has been increased in 
three ways. Professor Gelzer of Jena has 
contributed a succinct sketch of the Byzan- 
tine Kaisergeschichte (from a.p. 395 to 
1453) in about 150 pages; and Professor 
Ehrhard of Wiirzburg has treated the 
theological and hagiographical literature in 
somewhat less than 200 pages. Gelzer’s 
name is a sufficient guarantee of the value 
of his contribution; I hope to have an 
opportunity of saying something about it 
elsewhere. The work of Ehrhard forms a 
most important addition to the book. It is 
divided into six sections: A. Dogmatik und 
Polemik; B. Exegese; C. Asketik und 
Mystik; D. Geistliche Beredsamkeit; E. 
Hagiographie ; F. Katenen ( = cetpat, sys- 
tematic selections from ecclesiastical writers). 
It will form an excellent introduction to the 
scarce trodden regions of the literature of 
the Greek Church; of which if any one 
thinks that he knows anything from reading 
the standard Church Histories, let him look 
into Ehrhard’s pages and he will find that 
he knows nothing. It may be added that 
Professor Ehrhard has recently made a most 
important original contribution to the subject 
of Greek hagiography by his study on the 
composition of the Collection of Symeon 
Metaphrastes.! 

Thirdly, and chiefly, the author has added 


1 Die Legendensammlung des Symeon Meta- 
phrastes und ihr urspriinglicher Bestand. (In the 
Festschrift zum elfhundertjihrigen Jubilium des 
deutschen Campo Santo in Rom., p. 46 sqq.), 1897. 
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to his own work 350 pages. Much of this 
additional material is due to the extraordin- 
ary activity of Byzantine research during 
the last six years. In this activity Professor 
Krumbacher has had a large share both 
direct and indirect ; it was helped forward 
by bis Literature, and stimulated and con- 
centrated by the foundation of his Byzantin- 
ische Zeitschrift, which led to the institution 
of the Russian Vizantiski Vremennik. But 
apart from the abundance of new investiga- 
tions, the bibliography of older works has 
been largely increased; and the author’s 
studies of MSS. in many libraries have 
supplied much material. A new section is 
added on special sciences (medicine, 
astronomy, mathematics, zoology, law etc.). 
And here I may record the only complaint 
IT have to make—a complaint which con- 
cerns the external form. The book is far 
too bulky, for a book of constant reference. 
Why was it not divided at page 638, and 
brought out in two volumes ? 

On the bibliography Professor Krum- 
bacher has spent enormous pains, and there 
is probably hardly anything of any import- 
ance that has escaped his notice. There is 
perhaps no form of research that involves so 
much pure waste of time as bibliography, and 
our obligation is:all the greater for such a 
sacrifice. In the Allgemeine Bibliographie 
(p. 1069 sqq.), I may call attention to a 
few small points. P. 1070. The fifth 
and sixth vols. of Hodgkin’s Italy and her 
Invaders appeared in 1895, so that the 
six vols. 


notice should be: ‘876-741, 
Oxford 1880-1895.’ P. 1072 (Unter- 
Italien). Add M. Schkipa, La migrazione del 


nome ‘Calabria, Archivio storico per le 
province napoletane, 1895, ann. 20, p. 23 
sqq., BP. 1073. To the works on the fourth 
century should be added Seeck’s important 
article on Synesius (in Philologus, 52, p. 
442 sqq.), where he has conclusively, as it 
seems to me, identified the mysterious 
Typhos of the ‘Aegyptian’ with Cuaesarius. 
Also Seeck’s paper, Die Verwandtenmorde 
Constantins des Grossen, Ztsch. fiir wiss. 
Theologie, 1890, Bd. 33, s. 63 ff. Jb. 1. 13 
from foot; Eudoxia is a misprint for 
Eudokia. Jd. To the sixth century should 
be added Mr. Bryce’s long article on 
Justinian in the Dictionary of Christian 
Biography; and either here or in the para- 
graph on Southern Italy (p. 1072) might be 
mentioned von Schubert’s Unterwerfung der 
Alamannen. Here too should come H. H. 
Howorth’s Zhe Avars (1889, published in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiat. Soc., Third Series 
vol. 1), which contains a full history of the 


Dy 
Ioavupos. 
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relations of this people with the Empire and 
discusses their origin. P. 1077. It might 
have been added with advantage that the 
work of Ch. Mijatovich, Constantine, the last 
emperor of the Greeks, is characterised by 
ignorance of Greek; and on p. 1085 much 
the same might be said of Stiickelberg’s Der 
konstantinische Patriciat, for which ‘un- 
genitigend’ is hardly strong enough. P. 
1078 D; I may note a paper of my own, 
Charles the Great and the Empress Irene, 
published in Hermathena, 1891. P. 1086, 
D. Add Mommsen, Protectores Augusti, 


-Ephem. Epigr. V. 121 sqgg. BP. 1107, M; 


Xénopol’s Histoire des Roumains de la Dacie 
Trajane (1896) must have appeared just too. 
late to be recorded. Jb. N. Add C. Grot, 
Moravia i. Madiari s polovini ix do nachala 
x vieka (Warsaw). P. 1099 G. Add R. 
von Scala, Ueber die wichtigsten Bezieh- 
ungen des Orients zum Occidente. P. 
1109. Add Arthur J. Evans, Anti- 
quarian Researches in Illyricum, 1883 and 
1885 (very important). P.1106 L. Add, 
on the Tetraxite Goths, Vasilievski, Zhitie 
Toanna Gotskago, in Journ. Min. 1878 Bd. 
195, s. 105 ff.; and the same reference 
should be given in the notice of the 
Biography of Johannes of Gotthia on p. 
197. 

It is quite impossible in a bibliography on 
such a large scale always to go behind titles. 
What is professedly a work on one writer 
may have great importance for the study of 
other writers, and should consequently be 
mentioned under their names. Thus we miss 
under Zonaras a mention of the article of 
S. P. Shestakov on Candidus (in the Odessa 
Lietopis for 1894), which throws light on 
Zonaras B. xiv. (and also concerns Theopha- 
nes and Nicephorus Callistus). 

Prof. Krumbacher refers to the “Irado- 
eAAnvixa of 8. Zampelios, but not to his 
Bufavrwat Medérar (Athens, 1857), a series 
of essays, dealing especially with the Icono- 
clasts and with the relations of the Eastern 
Empire with the West. They have a right 
to a place in his bibliography (under various 
heads) and some of them are still worth con- 
sulting. As the book is little known, it 
may be useful to give a list of the contents. 
(1) cvorarixa. orouxeia THs Bufavtwis Koww- 
vias (deals with the demes, guilds, etc.) p. 
65. (2) avevpatixy dvetaprycia tod “EAAy- 
vicpov, p. 96. (3) “HpdxAeos, p. 114. (4) 
"ExkAyowaotiKy Katdoracts, p. 127. (5) Mwd- 
ped Kat Sapaxyvol, p. 167. (6) Acwy 6 
(7) Eixovopaxia. (8) Ta Kara ri 
’Iraiav (se. in the eighth century), p. 252. 
(9) Bpdykwv éreuBacrs, p. 274. (10) Baor 
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Xela Kovorarvtivov (se. Constantine V.), p. 
292. (11) Tartcpot tpoaywyy, p. 327. (12) 
Kipyvyn kat péyas Kdpodos, p. 355. (13) 
’Avatrodjs Kat Avoews dpobecia, p. 396. (14- 
16) cyéoas tdv dvo aidtoxpatopidv, p. 428. 
(17) apeoBeia Awrzpavdov, p. 518. (18) 
TAdoons repirererat, p. 574-682. 

P. 94, in the enumeration of the theologi- 
works of Blemmydes, “ Die Vita Pauli vom 
Berge Latros ist aus diesem Verzeichnis [d. 
h. des Demetrakopoulos] zu streichen.’ 
The reasons should be given ; for the Life of 
Paulus Junior in Cod. Paris. 1195 is dis- 
tinctly ascribed to Blemmydes and appears 
thus in Omont’s Catalogue. The reasons 
will be found in the preface to Delehaye’s 
edition of the Vita S. Pauli juntoris in 
Monte Latro, 1892. 

P. 236, 3. In the preface to my ed. of 
Gibbon, vol. 1, I have retracted the view 
(referred to by Krumbacher) as to the 
authorship of the Secret History of Pro- 
copius and have signified my general ac- 
ceptance of the conclusions of Haury ; 
which the very thorough treatment of the 
contents of the work by Panchenko in the 
last few numbers of the Vizantiski Vremen- 
nik has gone to confirm. 

P. 404, Zacharias of Mytilene (the 
genuine Books, 3-6) was translated and 
printed privately in 1892 by Dr. F. J. 
Hamilton under the title The Heclesiastical 
History of Zacharias Rhetor. This version, 
revised, will appear in the series of Methuen’s 
Byzautine Texts, along with the most im- 
portant parts of the Chronicle in which this 
work of Zacharias was incorporated. 

Nothing can be better or clearer than 
Prof. Krumbacher’s summing up of the 
still unsettled controversies in Byzantine 
Literature; for example, the sections 
headed Johannes Malalas ($ 140), Johannes 
von Antiochia (§ 141), Georgios Monachos 
($ 147). As it is quite impossible, within 
the limits of a short review, to go through 
even one division of this immense work, it 
will be more profitable to make some re- 
marks on one of these vexed questions, and 
offer a small contribution to the subject. 

The labour that has been expended on 
the ‘ Malalasfrage’ has not been in vain. 
A number of conclusions have been solidly 
established ; and a certain amount of agree- 
ment has been attained. It is indeed a 
remarkable example of a puzzle being 
gradually solved, not by the ingenuity of a 
single man, but by the labours of a great 
many independent workers approaching the 
question from different points of view. 
Among those who have made contributions 
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may be specially mentioned Mommsen, 
Sotiriadis, Gelzer, Patzig, Noack, E. W. 
Brooks, Shestakov, and most recently C. E. 
Gleye. The following are the main points 
which may be regarded as definitely settled: 

(1) The author of the chronicle preserved 
in Cod. Baroce. 128, who is called Johannes 
Malalas (=rhetor) by John of Damascus, is 
identical with Johannes Rhetor (= malialas) 
cited by Evagrius. (This identification is 
accepted by Krumbacher, and has been 
proved to demonstration in the very im- 
portant article of Gleyein Byz. Ztsch., 1896, 
Bd. 5, 422 sqq.). 

(2) Johannes Malalas wrote in the sixth 
century between A.D. 530 and 540.. Whether 
he was also writing as late as a.p. 565-575, 
cannot be determined. 

(3) Johannes Malalas is a distinct person 
from Johannes of Antioch — whether we 
identify with this name the Salmasian (so 
Patzig) or the Constantinian excerpts. 
Johannes of Antioch was subsequent to 
Malalas. 

(4) The text which we possess (in the 
Oxford MS.) is only an abridgment of the 
original Chronicle of Malalas. But in a 
variety of excerpts, in the Slavonic versions, 
in later authors who used the original 
Malalas, we have a great deal of material 
for restoring large parts of the Chronicle 
to their primitive form. 

(5) The Chronicle is not all of a piece. 
It appeared in two editions, of which the 
first contained only Books 1-17 and a few 
pages of Bk. 18 (up to p. 429, 9 ed Bonn), 
ending with the first months of a.p. 528, 
The paragraph from p. 428, 8, to 429, 9, 
formed the epilogue to this edition (as Gleye 
has rightly pointed out, op. cit.), which was 
published before a.p.540. A second edition 
bringing the work up to dateappeared in the 
reign of Justin. This came down at least as 
far as Justinian’s death in the year a.p. 565. 
In this edition not only was new matter 
added, but some changes were made in the 
older work. £#.g. what originally formed 
the end of Bk. 17 (namely the first acts of 
Justinian and the epilogue) were placed at 
the beginning of the new Book 18, and in 
the notice of the accession of Justinian 
(p. 425) the number of years of his reign 
was added. (The establishment of these 
facts is chiefly due to Mr. Brooks, M. 
Shestakov, and Dr. Gleye). 

These conclusions lead of course to new 
questions. Was the second edition brought 
out by Malalas himself, and was he the 
author of the eighteenth Book? In regard to 
this, it is to be observed that the eighteenth 
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Book seems to have been written at Con- 
stantinople and not like the earlier part of 
the work at Antioch. It is also to be re- 
membered that Malalas was a monophysite 
and that his work was subsequently revised 
“by an orthodox editor, who cut out and 
altered the utterances of the author’s 
theological opinions, but failed to obliterate 
all the traces of the cloven hoof. What 
then was the relation of this orthodox 
redaction to the new edition after the death 
of Justinian ? 

In connexion with this problem C. E. 
Gleye has collected considerable evidence to 
show that the second edition was consider- 
ably abbreviated (loc. cit. 430-441). His 
conclusions may be put thus. So far as 
Books 1-17 are concerned, the text of Cod. 
Baroce. represents the abridgment of an 
abridgment; for Book 18, it is the abridg- 
ment of the original work. We have in 
fact to distinguish three redactions of Books 
1-17: (a) the original work (coming down 
to the first year of Justinian) which was 
used in this shape by Evagrius; (6) an 
edition largely abbreviated and modified, 
augmented by Book 18, and published after 
A.D. 565. This edition was used by author 
of Chron. Pasch., by Theophanes etc. (c) 
The abridgment preserved in the Oxford 
MS. I may mention one item in the 
evidence which Dr. Gleye has adduced. 
Evagrius using Malalas (Johannes Rhetor) 
notices the foundation of Daras. But the 
form of the name in our Malalas is Doras, 
not merely in the Cod. Baroce. (which, 
by the way, has ta dopas, not 7d dopas) but in 
the edition used by Chron. Pasch. and the 
Slavonic translator. It would be hard to 
prove that Evagrius did not on his own 
account write Daras, instead of Doras in his 
source ; but, when we take this case in con- 
nexion with others, it seems probable that 
Malalas wrote Daras, and that Doras (with 
the etymology ddpv) was introduced in the 
later redaction. If the arguments of Gleye 
sustain the criticism of further research, 
they might lead to an important con- 
clusion. They suggest that the true 
Johannes Rhetor or Malalas wrote his 
chronicle, as we should expect from a pro- 
fessor of rhetoric, in the Greek prose which 
educated writers used, and that the redactor 
who uttered the second edition transformed 
the style into the ‘naive volkstiimliche 
Griazitiit ’ which makes it such an important 
monument from a linguistic point of view. 

But there are difficulties. Although the 
eighteenth Book takes us into the atmosphere 
of Constantinople, the Antiochene author 
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seems to accompany us for a few years. In 
the first place, we find immediately after the 
Epilogue, the formula os zpoetrov, ‘as I said 
above’ (p. 429, 10). A Byzantine Continuer 
does not usually attempt to pose as the 
original author. Next, we have the notice 
of Antioch (p. 443-4), which suggests local 
knowledge and interest. Then we have the 
remarkably full account of the Persian War 
(p. 460-471), which gives the impression of 
having been written by one who followed its 
course from Syria rather than from Constan- 
tinople. Further, there is a curious notice 
in the Paschal Chronicle, which has a bearing 
on Malalas. That Chronicler followed Ma- 
lalas in his description of the massacre in 
the hippodrome on the last day of the Nika- 
riot. Thirty-five thousand people were 
slaughtered, and out of that vast multitude 
the name of only one is handed down to 
fame. The circumstance that the victim 
who is thus singled out was a man of Antioch 
is surely of great significance. There can 
be no doubt, I think, that the Paschal 
Chronicler derived the fact from Malalas ; 
and therefore the Antiochene influence is 
still present in the first part of the eight- 
eenth Book. 

Another question is; where did the second 
edition of the Chronicle end? The Latin 
Laterculus in Cod. Vat. 277 (recently 
published by Mommsen, Chron. Min., 3, p. 
424 sqq.), which was based on the Chronicle 
of Malalas, ends not with Justinian, but 
with the ninth year of Justin ii. (‘iustinus 





regn ann Viiii.’ p. 437). Hence it is inferred 
that Malalas ended with the ninth year of 
Justin. I think Professor Krumbacher is 
prudent in showing some reserve about 
accepting this inference. I feel considerable 
difficulty in admitting that the Chronicle 
from which the Cod. Barocc. was abridged 
went beyond a.p. 565. There is only one 
fol. missing at the end of the Cod. Baroce., 
and any one who knows the large writing 
of the scribe of that MS. will find it hard to 
believe that—every allowance being made for 
the use of contractions which he began to 
adopt in the penultimate folio—he could 
have compressed nine years of Justin as 
well as the last three years of Justinian 
into the space. It therefore seems to me 
practically certain that the second edition 
went down only to the death of Justinian ; 
and we may suppose that the original Latin 
epitome of Malalas on which our Laterculus 
(composed in the eighth century) depends 
was drawn up in ap. 574-5 and that the 
Latin compiler added swo marte the nine 
years of Justin. Perhaps he regarded 
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Justin’s reign as at an end, when Tiberius 
was proclaimed Caesar; for Justin had 
practically retired from the administration, 
and it is noteworthy that Menander dates 
events in 576 not by the years of Justin but 
by the years of Tiberius Caesar (fr. 43 zepi 76 
devtepov eros THS TiBepiov Kaicapos Hryepovias, 
ep. fr. 42, Miiller p. 244). 

Professor Krumbacher is hardly right in 
saying (here he has followed Patzig) that 
the Paschal Chronicler used a Malalas which 
ended with the seventeenth Book. I had 
long ago satisfied myself that Patzig’s argu- 
ment in his first Program (Unerkannt und 
unbekannt gebliebene Malalas-fragmente, p. 
15-17), to prove this thesis, was false, and 
could be refuted from the very episode on 


which he himself attempts to base it,—the - 


episode of the Nika-revolt. Dr. Gleye 
came to the same conclusion and, as he has 
set forth his reasons (op. cit. p. 441 sqq.), I 
need not go into the question here. But on 
the other hand, I think that Dr. Gleye 
seems inclined to exaggerate the compass of 
the narrative of ‘Malalas’ in its original 
form. He seems disposed to think (though 
he admits that he cannot prove) that ‘the 
eighteenth Book of the Malalas-work was 
the sole source of both Chron. Pasch. and 
Theophanes.’ The reverse, I think, may be 
shown clearly from Theophanes. 

A clumsy compiler like Theophanes dis- 
tinguishes himself from a clever compiler 
like Zonaras, by inability to hide the 
sutures of his patch-work. Now it seems 
to me that there can be no clearer or 
stronger presumption of the use of different 
authorities than when a compiler introduces 
a new preface or introductory formula in 
the middle of a narrative. But this is what 
we find in the account of the Nika revolt by 
Theophanes. He begins with a general 
Introduction containing a summary of the 
whole episode (the coronation of Hypatius, 
the burning of the city, the slaughter of the 
people in the Hippodrome) taken straight 
from Theodorus Lector (= Cramer, An. Par- 
rir eben 0 al 4) 

TOUTW TM ETEL...... yéyove Tod ANeyopevou 
Nika 7 avrapoia. Then follows the summary; 
and then we meet a second Introduction, 
yeyove O€ 4 ataéia Tod Nika TpoTw TovovT, fol- 
lowed by the famous conversation in the 
Hippodrome (ed. de Boor p. 181). But after 
this scene, Theophanes begins anew with a 
third Introduction (de Boor, p. 184 1. 3) ; 
and this third preface corresponds to the 
words in which ‘ Malalas’ (p. 473, 5) intro- 
duces his narrative. 

The MSS. of Theophanes have the paio- 
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topwv, Which has no meaning here, and 
should obviously be corrected to dAacrépwr. 

The inference is that at this point Theo- 
phanes passed from another source to the 
Malalas Chronicle, and awkwardly adopted 
the prefatory words of the latter, just as 
he had before passed from Theodorus 
Lector to this second source and, less awk- 
wardly, adopted its opening words. If the 
altercation in the Hippodrome had _ been 
in the original Malalas Chronicle, it would 
have followed, and not preceded, these 
prefatory words, and it is quite inconceiv- 
able, that Theophanes would have deliber- 
ately composed a new preface and then 
inserted the introductory formula of Malalas 
out of its order. Theophanes and the 
Paschal Chronicler, who gives a very short 
notice of this altercation, had a second 
source (a Constantinopolitan Chronicle) be- 
fore them. 

This argument is confirmed by the note- 
worthy fact that Theophanes, though copy- 
ing ‘ Malalas,’ omits altogether the remark- 
able second scene in the Hippodrome on the 
Ides of January, which is described by 
‘Malalas’ (p. 474). This was the occasion 
on which the Blues and Greens combined ; 
it was a far more important occasion than 
the other. Why has Theophanes omitted 
it? The only intelligible reason is that he 
confused the two occasions and thought 
‘Malalas’ was here describing more briefly 
the same negotiations which had _ been 
related more fully by his other source. 
If ‘Malalas’ had contained the earlier 
Dialogue also, there would have been 
no temptation to confuse the two scenes, and 
consequently no reason to omit the second. 

While I am on the subject of the relation 
of Theophanes to Malalas, I may take the 
opportunity of pointing out a method to 
which not only compilers but historians 
sometimes resort, and to which in one in- 
stance Theophanes has resorted with the 
result of leading his critics astray. Under 
the year 571-2, in the reign of Justin, 
Theophanes describes the embassy of Julian, 
an imperial messenger (ayirrpiavds), to 
Arethas king of the Axumites, and his re- 
ception at that king’s court. Now ‘Malalas’ 
Gescribed in identical words under the year 
530, in the reign of Justinian, the mission 
of an unnamed ambassador to Elesboas king 
of the Axumites. The object of both 
missions was the same,—to incite Axum 
against Persia, and was in both cases suc- 
cessful. Now it is always assumed that 
Theophanes has simply misdated by forty 
years the event described by ‘Malalas.’ I 
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am utterly unable to imagine how such a 
misdating could have happened, except by the 
assumption of an accidental transposition of 
pages in the copy of Malalas which Theo- 
phanes consulted—assuming ‘Malalas’ to 
have come down to the ninth year of Justin’s 
reign. Itneed hardly be said that this is an 
extremely unlikely assumption and could 
not be entertained without other evidence. 
But there are decisive objections against the 
theory of a mere confusion of dates. (1) 
The names of the kings are different ; one is 
Elesboas, the other is Arethas. (2) The 
names of the envoys are different. The 
envoy sent by Justinian to Elesboas has no 
name in Malalas, but we know from other 
sources that he was Nonnosus; whereas the 
name of the envoy, who according to Theo- 
phanes was sent by Justin, is Julian. We 
are therefore not justified in identifying the 
two missions (as is generally done and as M. 
Duchesne does in his valuable study: 
Eglises séparées, p. 329); and the later 
mission in the reign of Justin is perfectly 
credible in view of the charge brought 
against the Romans by Chosroes: rods 
‘Opypitas mpos droctacw im aitav broreibec- 
Oa. Julian was, no doubt, sent to the 
Homerite court as well. The point is that 
Theophanes borrowed the language in which 
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Malalas described the mission of Nonnosus, 
and applied it to the mission of Julian. Per- 
haps he even confounded Homerites and 
Axumites. In the same way the great Gibbon 
himself, in his narrative of the battle in which 
the Emperor Decius fell, has ‘ ventured to 
copy from Tacitus the picture of a similar 
engagement between a Roman army and a 
German tribe.’ 

But I must return to Professor Krum- 
bacher’s book. The notices of MSS. are 
far more frequent and abundant in the - 
second edition than in the first. When the 
time comes for the preparation of a third 
edition, it would be well worth while to aim 
at giving for every writer as complete a list 
as possible of all the extant MSS. of any 
importance. This would be a laborious 
work, and I do not suggest that Professor 
Krumbacher should undertake it himself. 
But it could be easily done in a year or 
eighteen months, under his guidance, by one 
of his pupils. The first section in small 
print under each name would then be 
‘ Handschriften,’ and the second ‘Ausgaben.’ 
It may seem ungrateful, having got so 
much, to ask for more, but even in the halls 
of Olympus one will always find something 
to wish for. 

J. B, Bury. 


BRUHN’S J[PHIGENIE AUF TAURIS. 


E. Bruuy’s Iphigenie auf Tauris. Berlin, 


Weidmann. M. 2.40. 


Tue Tauric Iphigenia has always attracted 
its full share of attention among the plays 
of Euripides, The interest and beauty of 
the play itself, together with the many 
questions it suggests, make it an excellent 
one for the class room, and there are many 
passages in it that invite and perhaps baftle 
the skill of the critic. Of special editions 
there is no lack although they are of very 
unequal merit, but, to mention some of the 
more recent, neither Wecklein, Weil, Eng- 
land nor Kéchly leaves one satisfied, This 
new edition by Bruhn finds ample justifi- 
cation in the fact that it is really better 
calculated than any one of its predecessors 
to lead one to a good understanding and 
adequate appreciation of the play. 

In general the editor has been conserva- 
tive in the establishment of the text. In 
comparing this edition with that of Kochly, 


of which this is a revision, I have noted 
some two hundred passages, counting con- 
tinuous passages as units, in which the text 
has been changed, and in a large majority of 
cases there is either a return to the MSS. 
reading or to something less remote from it. 
Many needless changes have been done 
away with: thus we find ‘Ayatovs in vs. 13, 
mapovo’ damovre in 62, mpoceicas in 370, 
dvopa in 905, od pydroburas in 1116, yas edvas 
in 1267, ete. Often the MSS. reading is 
kept, even when corrupt, because in Bruhn’s 
opinion no correction that is satisfactory 
has been proposed. Among these are 
passages which, as nearly all will agree, still 
await correction e.g. 113, 189 f., 343, 432, 
452 f., 633, 782 (which Bruhn is inclined to 
throw out), 912, 1134, 1150f., 1246 and 
1371. Bruhn includes 288, 294, 336, 455, 
521, 836, and 914, in regard to all of 
which he seems to me over-cautious. 
Sometimes the traditional text is saved 
by the assumption of a lacuna, and here 
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again Bruhn seems to me to go too far. 
Something has clearly been lost after 1014 
and after 1468, but gaps are also indicated 
after 98, 259, 292, 477, 1349, 1394, 1405, 
and, in the commentary, 21. At 21 this is 
needless. At 98 it serves to keep padower, 
but AdGomer is surely the right reading (the 
original reading too, if we may trust 
Wilamowitz, Analecta p. 32). Without 
treating that vexed passage in detail, it 
seems clear to me that two ways of entering 
the temple are suggested, by climbing the 
walls or by forcing the doors. Despite 
critics worepa does lead up to 7 in99. I 
accept Kirchhoff’s xAiwaxwv as certain ; yet 
in thus scaling the walls they were sure to 
be observed, hence zés dv Adboipev. In 100 
av ovdev topev must be corrupt, but ad’ and 
éoypev are so patent that emendation is easy. 
Again at 259 the assumption of a lacuna 
makes it possible to retain ovtdérw, but 
surely Seidler’s o/d’ ézei is preferable and 
we do not need to transpose with Wecklein. 
At 292 the lacuna with taira for ratra 
gives a new interpretation, but, I think, an 
incorrect one. taira& is weak, for we miss a 
reference to Orestes’ hallucination and if we 
read yu’ ‘ack’ all runs smoothly. The 
difficulty in 7Adcoero is not insuperable. 
In 477 Bruhn is again enabled to keep the 
traditional text by assuming that some such 
verse as émyviy’ née xoToOev Kad’ dvtiva has 
fallen out. This is possible, but it is at 
least equally likely that xaxov is corrupt 
and Schmidt’s axos is very close. At 1349 
a lacuna of some length is assumed with 
great probability. No one can read that 
passage without feeling that something is 
wrong, and this seems the only remedy: see 
Bruhn’s note on 1345. Again at 1394 the 
same device makes it possible to keep veds. 
Tread oxados, however, without hesitation. 
The frequent collocation of the words gives 
a reasonable ground for the intrusion of 
veos, and the corruption of the next line, 
calling for a genitive, may have aided it 
(Wecklein). Lastly we have a lacuna at 
1405, but quite needlessly. 

As to rejected verses (printed with 
smaller type as in Kirchhoff) Bruhn is 
conservative. He regards nine trimeters as 
spurious (40 f., 59 f., 720, 957, 1025 f., and 
1441 b.), as against twenty-one in England, 
thirteen each in Wecklein, Dindorf, and 
Nauck, five in Schéne and four in Kirchhoff, 
Of 40 f., and 1025 f. I speak below; as to 
the others, 59 f. are thrown out by nearly 
every one, 720 may be an interpolation of 
the familiar type to supply a supposedly 
missing noun for the 76 in the preceding 
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verse, and 1441 b. has the warrant of L 
alone. In the case of 957, however, Bruhn’s 
objection does not seem to me well-grounded. 
There is no real reason to object to the open 
statement otver’ jv pytpos hoved’s after 940: 
Orestes has told it allin 556. A real 
conservatism is, however, shown in the 
retention of 84, 736, 1071, ete. 

In the adoption of readings, on the 
other hand, considerable rashness is shown. 
Bruhn, as was to be expected, shows a 
thorough acquaintance with recent Euripi- 
dean criticism and adds some conjectures of 


his own. Of other scholars Wilamowitz is 
the one oftenest quoted. I give but a few 
notes : 


ovvey’ is changed to eivey’ in 8 but not in 
1388 or 1469; in 295 Wilamowitz’s @avov- 
évov is no improvement and leaves ovora- 
Aévres ungrounded; in 352 Wecklein is 
followed in what seems to me a wholly 
wrong understanding of the passage (see 
below); in 48] Hivzel’s paxpav—yOovos is 
accepted to the great detriment of the 
sought-for contrast with the preceding verse, 
which surely means: ‘Long have ye been 
on your voyage hither’; in 592 Heimsoeth 
is followed: I prefer -Kochly’s xovs éyo Oédw. 
In 895 he assumes, with Weil and Badham, 
mention of a dvous kexpayevy (Aesch. Prom. 
116) between 6eot and fporo. It is 
certainly readable and by no means lacks 
support, but, despite Matthiae, why object 
to ti tov ddoxyrwv? Translate ‘Who, be it 
god or mortal or unlooked for chance?’ 
Has not the desire to connect zopov with 
tov ddoxyrwv as in the ‘ wretched tail-piece’ 
been the real ground for imagining a diffi- 
culty? In 951 Bruhn, after Wilamowitz, 
reads ovyy 8’ érexryvavto mpoopbeyrov p’ but 
that can hardly be what Euripides wrote, 
On 1134, however, his argument against 
mporovo. is conclusive. 

The commentary is in the main judicious 
and is characterised by an admirable frank- 
nessand sanity. This is marked e.g. in 372, 
where the naturalness of Iphigenia’s words 
is recognised ; in 376 in the justification of 
mo\Ad; in 616 on zpofupia as against 
apounOia (Coleridge, ‘Thy good will for him 
must be something great’!); in 685 in the 
recognition of the dramatic import of Py- 
lades’ climax; in 898 where again we have 
truth to nature; in 1023 in retaining ov« 
av Suvaiunv. In all of these passages one 
can only say that he who interprets them 
otherwise does not know Euripides or has 
no feeling for his greatest beauties. On 
the other hand we miss this sanity of judg- 
ment on 52 where Bruhn is rather captious 
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as to the ‘voice’; on 57 as to the import of 
the dream ; on 294 as to the pouxjpara of 
the Erinyes, et passim. 

In some passages he seems to me wrong. 
In the note on 33 he says, in objecting to 
the view that 31-33 are interpolated, ‘Denn 
dann wiirde Iphigenie den Zweifel, den sie 
389 erhebt, iiberhaupt nicht erheben kénnen, 
weil sie ja durch die Gottin selbst als 
Priesterin eingesetzt wire.’ That must 
mean that he takes @oas as the subject of 
tiOnot, yet on 34 he gives as subject “Aprepuis 
and is certainly right. In 67 éom is to be 
supplied, not 7 (the same error in Blaydes 
on Ar. Wub. 493); in 71 he makes co 
depend upon xpewv, but that is certainly 
wrong. It is needless to invent instances 
of xpy and its synonyms taking a dative 
and infinitive, and ovvdoxely has better 
warrant if construed ypeoy tatta cvvdokeiv 
kat cot. cf. Ar. Aves 811. In many points 
of interpretation one feels inclined to differ. 
Certainly, despite Wilamowitz, one does not 
rightly understand Euripides’ Iphigenia who 
speaks of her ‘wilde Freude’ in 259. That 
may perhaps do if the words be put in the 
mouth of the herdsman as in Wecklein’s 
arrangement, but in the light of 221 ff. and 
385 ff. we cannot so read Iphigenia’s char- 
acter ; even 350 does not warrant it. 

Some passages call for a more detailed 
examination. 

34-41. A full discussion of this vexed 
passage would be out of place here, but I am 
convinced that, rightly understood, it is (at 
least from 37 on) sound, and that 40 f. 
should not be thrown out. Harsh 35 and 
36 certainly are; it is only a question as to 
whether they are unbearably so. Tochange 
toiow to a demonstrative simply makes 
noerar & principal verb and that helps but 
little. Hermann long ago said of these 
lines, ‘ Verissima est librorum scriptura nec 
quidquam habet difficultatis si quis aposio- 
pesin attendat’, and he may after all be 
right. To put ina principal verb in the place 
of "Apreyus makes matters smoother, but why 
in the world should 6ea have been glossed 4 
It could have been no one but Artemis, and 
the two words are not closer together than 
in 783 


Ney’ ovver’ ELadov avtiotad pov Ged 
“Aptepis Eowoe p’. 


Compare 243 


Gea. pirov rpdodaypa Kat GuTnpiov 
"Apremdr, 
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and again 1435 


Tot Tot OuwypLov TOvdEe TopOpEvELs avak 
Odas ; 


Could we accept Mekler’s dpav Oéuis éopras 
we could assume “Apreuis to have arisen 
from a corruption, but no one else fancies 
Euripides wrote that. 

After we pass vs. 36 the only difficulty is 
the asyndeton in 40. Kirchhoff’s 6eéov and 
Kviéala’s @vew would remove that, but, aside 
from other objections, 6%w was the original 
reading. The other alternative is to throw 
out 40 f., with Bruhn and others, as made 
up to bring the passage in harmony with 
621 f. Against this view I offer the follow- 
ing considerations. 

Iphigenia says in effect, ‘I was made 
priestess here ; the rest I will not tell.’ She 
cannot speak of the horrid rite of human 
sacrifice save in terms that might anger the 
goddess. Yet even as she says this she does 
speak out, impelled by her horror of the 
situation in which she is placed (cf. 221 ff., 
380 ff.), and 6% points this impassioned 
outburst, ‘For, you must know, I have to 
sacrifice.’ (For somewhat similar outbursts, 
where after ovy@ or its equivalent the thing 
is none the less told, cf. Eur. Oresét. 14, 
Electra 1245, and one may almost compare 
Aesch. Ag. 36 ff.) She must speak out, 
(how weak is this outburst if xarapxopo. be 
made the main verb!) but in her deep 
feeling says too much, and, eager to set 
herself right, adds these explanatory lines. 
‘ That is to say, I begin the rite—the slaying 
is done by others.’ Harsh the asyndeton 
may be, but if one can read between the 
lines, as a dramatic critic must, not intoler- 
ably so, and I find a similar instance in 
Thue. 4. 10, 3 which I explain in exactly 
the same way. ‘There Demosthenes, in 
exhorting his troops to stand firm, says, 
TOU TE yap Xepiov TO SvoéuBarov Teerepov 
vopifo—pevovTav wey Pov Evppaxov yeyverau 
droxwpyract de Kalrep xaderov ov eUTopov 
gota. pndevos kwAvovtos. ‘1 maintain that 
the roughness of the place is in our favour, 
that is to say, if we hold our ground it is 
an ally, but men in retreat will find, ete.’ 

pev is found in E and in Dionysius. 
Editors generally insert 6 from Dionysius 
before pevovrwy, but, thus explained, do we 
need it ? 


351 ff. Kat todr’ ap’ hv adnOes, nxPounv, pirat, 
ot OvoTuyxels yap ToLow edTVYETTEpOLS 
adTol KaKas TpagavTes OV Ppovodor Ev. 
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Sothe MSS. Dindorf corrected 7,6dunv to 
jo opny, but, with that exception, the passage 
is kept by Schone, Kochly, Ziegler *, Klotz, 
and Weil! (I have not access to Weil). 
In this case the clause airoé x.7.’. must be 
felt as causal, or as a re-emphasizing of 
dvorvxets- This is however mere tau- 
tology. 

As early as 1813, Seidler suggested that 
we should read xaos, = ‘Seeing that they 
have themselves known prosperity.’ The 
sentiment is then the very common one that 
it is the change from prosperity to adversity 
that embitters the heart (cf. 1118 ff.). 
This change, easy in itself—the MSS. have 
xaxov for xaAov in 378—has found wide 
acceptance, e.g Badham, Dindorf, Witzschel, 
Paley and Nauck. Hartung, however, 
pointed out that we should certainly have 
some such word as zoré or waAa for this 
sense and, while his aids will not sufiice, 
Dindorf’s maAat kaAGs 1S an improvement. 
Rauchenstein in the Jahrbb. for 1864 and 
again in 1876 proposed airoé zor’ «ed and 
somewhat similar is Engers’ (R. M. 17, 612) 
aitika kaxas, ‘Having but recently fallen 
upon adversity.’ For other guesses see 
Kochly’s critical note. 

Against this interpretation, which meets 
the requirement of 351 in being a general 
maxim, it has been objected that Orestes 
and Pylades cannot properly be called eirv- 
xéorepo. by Iphigenia. She is certainly 
dvorvyys, and dwells pathetically upon her 
present lot contrasted with the happy 
promise of her girlhood ; but these men are 
still more wretched than she, for far from 
their homes they are to perish miserably by 
a most horrible fate. This objection is, I 
think, unanswerable ; various attempts have 
been made to meet it but without success. 
Mekler (1891) keeps the MSS. text but 
considers the eitvyeorepor to be, not Orestes 
and Pylades, but Helen and Menelaus who 
are mentioned in the verses immediately 
following. So too Schulze (De Versibus 
Suspectis et Interpolatis Iph. Taur. Fab. Eur. 
1881) who attributes this view to all who 
retain edrvyecréepors, which he holds to be 
necessarily corrupt. 

This view, #.e. that evrvyéorepou refers to 
Helen and Menelaus I hold to be utterly 
untenable. ‘Who e’er ye be,’ says Iphi- 
genia, ‘ye shall find me relentless, for—.’, 
and the following clause must give the 
ground for her attitude toward them. 

Another alternative is to accept the 
reading proposed by Wecklein in the Jahrbb. 
for 1876 and given in his two editions (1876 
and 1888) : 
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ot duarvyxets yap Toicr SvotvxerTEpots 
avTol KaKOs TpagavTes OV Ppovovcw ev. 


This he interprets: ‘Die Ungliicklichen 
(wie Iphigenie die im fremden Lande leben 
muss) meinen es nicht gut mit den noch 
Ungliicklicheren (das sind die Fremden die 
sterben sollen) wenn sie selber Leid erfahren 
haben (wie Iphigenie in dem Glauben dass 
ihr Bruder tot sei)’ To this England 
objects that, while fitting the present situa- 
tion, it is not sufficiently general to be 
called a maxim. Tome a stronger objection 
is that it is too involved. Here Bruhn 
follows Wecklein. 

Metzger reads, feeling the same difficulty, 


A a 
ol dvotvyxels Kal Tota. SvoTvYETTEpoLs 
> 
avTol mpi ev mpagavres, etc. 


and somewhat similar is Weil’s 
rat y } . 7 ? 3 4, 
TOLS dvoroT mous yop OL TOT EUTUKXEOTEPOL. 


Others have tried excision, but it seems 
clear to me that the sense of the whole 
passage, read in the light of the context, is 
only satisfied if we read 


ot dvoTvXEls yap Tolrw edTVXETTEpoLs 
OTAaV KakOs THPAGEWOLY Ov dpovortow ed. 


We have only to assume that some scribe 
misunderstood the passage and wrote avroi 
over the 6ray to indicate what he took to be 
the subject. This could easily have crowded 
out oravy, and then the subjunctive was 
necessarily changed to the participle. This 
gives us a general maxim, true and fitting 
the situation, and absolutely in harmony 
with Iphigenia’s preceding words. It also 
gives an easy transition to the mention of 
those eirvxéorepo. Whom she would most 
gladly see fall into woe, Helen and Menelaus, 

Kirchhoff evidently felt this in proposing 
avtTois Kakas mpagacw, but that does not 
satisfy one. The adrots and the cumulation 
of datives are odd. Kdochly says of Kirch- 
hoff’s text ‘ Entschieden falsch,’ but it is the 
only reading heretofore proposed that gives 
the meaning called for. England and Bauer 
follow Kirchhoff. 


1025 f. Iph. as 8%) oxdros AaBovres exowHeipev 
av ; 
Or. krXerrdv yap H vvé, Tis 
Oeias TO as. 


’ > 


aAn- 


Bruhn along with most modern editors 
throws out this couplet, Markland was 
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first to do so, saying of 1026 ‘ex Novo 
Testamento conflatus videtur.’ The neuter 
form oxdros has also been objected to 
(Dindorf) but, in the light of Here. Fur. 
563 and 1159, and Photius’ statement that 
Ameipsias used both forms, without good 
reason. As to the os dv we have but to say 
that it is not final, The point I wish to 
emphasize is that those who throw the 
verses out misinterpret them. Bruhn’s 
note is to me remarkable: ‘ Wunderlich 
ist es, dass Iphigenie den Vorschlag erst 
weiter spezialisirt ehe sie ihn ablehnt; 
aber ganz thoricht ist das Pathos oder der 
Sarkasmus, mit dem Orest selber seinen 
Vorschlag als unwiirdig bezeichnet—er, der 
doch vorher kein Wort gegen den ganz 
ihnlichen Vorschlag des Pylades_ einzu- 
wenden hatte,’ (the italics are mine,) and 
others write to the same effect: ‘L’argu- 
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ment dont se sert Oreste est plus propre & 
refuter son opinion qu’a la soutenir’ (Weil). 
Surely the yap in 1026 is the yap of assent ; 
‘ Aye for night is the time for thieves (and 
such Phoebus wills that we be) etc.’, and 
Orestes is not objecting to the plan. The 
Taurians use «Aérrovres in 1359, and in 1400 
Iphigenia prays kat xkXoTats otyyvwl’ 
€[L0.S. 

Misprints in the book are very few, save 
in matters of accent and breathings, where 
they are too frequent. I have observed 
further igvas for igvar in the note on 699. 
atbpoppavrov for aiz- in the critical note on 
225, and pervulgatissimum, as two words, 
in the note on 649. None are, however, 
misleading. 

Avcustus T. Murray. 

LELAND STaAnrorD Jr. Untv. November 1896. 





GREENIDGE’S GREEK CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 


A Handbook of Greek Constitutional History, 
by A. H. J. Greenmar. London: Mac- 
millan and Co., 1896. 5s. net. 


Tuts is one of a series of handbooks of 
archaeology and antiquities, which made a 
good beginning with Mr. Gardner’s well- 
known work on Greek sculpture. Mr. 
Greenidge tells us in the preface that he 
has been anxious to redeem his subject from 
the charge of dulness; if this has been his 
object, it cannot be denied that he has suc- 
ceeded. He can be original even in the 
treatment of the most familiar themes; the 
style is fresh and vigorous, and the explana- 
tions are, as a rule, clear. The book is, 
from its nature, mainly intended for be- 
ginners, by whom it is likely to be exten- 
sively used, but at the same time more 
advanced students may gather not a few 
suggestive hints from its pages. 

The author’s purpose, as stated in the 
preface, is to sketch the history of Greek 
public law, and to represent the different 
types of states in the order of their de- 
velopement. It was, perhaps, inevitable 
that one half, and that decidedly the more 
valuable half of the book, should be oc- 
cupied with Sparta and Athens; in the 
author’s own words, ‘The disproportionate 
length’ at which the constitutions of these 
two states are treated is ‘the result of 
accident, not of design.’ Until accident 


restores to us some of the missing 157 
moduretat, this disproportion is not likely to 
be remedied. At the beginning there are 
some chapters upon the earlier forms of 
government, upon colonisation, and upon 
oligarchy, and the subjects of federal 
governments and Hellenism are dealt with 
in the two concluding chapters ; the central 
part of the work is devoted to Sparta and 
Athens. 

In the earlier chapters the sections which 
treat of colonisation and international law 
bring together a good deal of information 
which a beginner cannot easily find else- 
where. The section at the beginning of 
Chapter IV., on the different forms of 
government, will do good service, if only by 
calling attention to the fact, which is com- 
monly obscured in works on Greek constitu- 
tional history, that in Greece proper the 
city-state, in the strict sense of the term, 
was the exception rather than the rule, even 
in the fifth century B.c. As Mr. Greenidge 
puts it ‘the wéAus as a wholly independent 
political unit in this portion of Hellas is 
something of a fiction.’ The treatment of 
oligarchy, on the other hand, is a little dis- 
appointing. Surely, it deserves more than 
thirteen pages ; nor is the want of informa- 
tion a sufficient excuse for this dispropor- 
tionate brevity. More might have been 
said, which, I think, would have been worth 
saying. A still more serious objection may 
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be taken to this part of the book, on the 
ground of the author’s view that oligarchy 
was a transitional form of government, and 
‘one which could seldom stand alone unaided 
by some foreign power.’ The instances of 
oligarchial governments which are adduced 
by Mr. Greenidge himself go far to prove 
that during the greater part of the two 
centuries which he is chiefly considering, the 
fifth and the fourth, oligarchy, rather than 
democracy, was the prevalent form of 
government in Greece proper. It is signifi- 
cant that the ‘persistence of oligarchic 
government’ in states so typical as Corinth, 
Megara, and Sicyon should be pronounced 
‘astonishing.’ This persistence is not to be 
explained simply by the support given by 
Sparta. In northern Greece there were 
oligarchies which were wholly independent 
of any support from without, and across the 
Aegean instances, such as Mitylene and 
Samos, prove that the rule of the few might 
endure, not only without the aid of external 
influences, but evenin spite of them. Nor 
is the case quite so clear in the states south 
of the Isthmus as is here assumed. In the 
author’s view, the strength of oligarchy in 
this region finds a sufficient explanation in 
the influence of the Peloponnesian League. 
Does not this position involve something like 
a votepov mpdtepovt Might it not be main- 
tained with equal plausibility that the 
permanence of the League finds its explana- 
tion in the strength of oligarchic sentiment 
in the states which composed it? If Mr. 
Greenidge’s view is correct, oligarchy should 
have disappeared from the Peloponnese after 
the battle of Leuctra ; as a matter of fact, 
within ten years of Leuctra, at the date of 
the battle of Mantinea, states so important 
as Elis, Corinth, and Achaia were still under 
oligarchic rule. The cases of Corinth and 
Achaia are instructive. At Corinth, where, 
after a brief spell of democracy, the restora- 
tion of oligarchy had been effected by 
Spartan influence in 387, the anti-popular 
party maintained itself in office long after 
Sparta had lost the power to coerce. The 
case of Achaia is even stronger. Here 
the democracy, which had been established 
by Thebes, was overthrown almost as soon 
as it was set up. It would appear then that 
there might be states, south of the Isthmus, 
and in the fourth century, in which demo- 
eracy could only maintain its position when 
‘supported by the influence of a foreign 
power.’ 

In the treatment of the Spartan state the 
most noticeable feature is the prominence 
which is given to the account of the actual 
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working of the constitution. This is at 
once the most difficult, and the most inter- 
esting side of Spartan constitutional history, 
and Mr. Greenidge is to be congratulated 
upon the success which he has attained. 
The pages in which he describes the preroga- 
tives of the kings, or discusses the relations 
of the ephorate to the gerousia, present a 
striking contrast to the treatment of such 
questions in the ordinary handbooks ; they 
are eminently readable, and will help to 
correct one-sided views as to the part played 
both by the kings and the ephors in Spartan 
history. 

Of the ninety pages which are allotted to 
the account of Athens half are occupied 
with the history of the constitutional 
changes, and the remainder is divided about 
equally between the working of the consti- 
tution, and the organisation of the empire 
and the confederacy. In the historical sec- 
tions the estimate of Clisthenes’ legislation 
is at once original and just, and the apology 
for sortition is written with some vigour. 
Is there, however, ‘abundant evidence’ that 
Attica in early times possessed a very mixed 
population? It is not, at any rate, to be 
discovered in the facts brought forward in 
these pages. The account of the working 
of the constitution is in some respects ex- 
cellent, and will suggest new ideas to a good 
many readers. It is a pity, however, that 
the real value of this part of the handbook 
should be impaired by more than one lapse 
into the attractive fallacy of reading the 
present into the past. It is, of course, easy 
to produce a vivid impression upon the be- 
ginner’s mind by calling Eubulus and Lycur- 
gus Chancellors of the Exchequer, or by 
describing them as ‘the great Chancellors 
of the century’ (it is new to one, by the bye, 
that ‘Chancellor’ can stand for Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) but it is at the cost of 
suggesting a good deal more error than 
truth. When again the beginner is told 
that Cleon and Agyrrhius were ‘financial 
geniuses of a very high order,’ is he not 
likely to carry away a somewhat false idea 
as to the comparative complexity of ancient 
and modern finance? Perhaps, however, 
one should be grateful to Mr. Greenidge for 
sparing us Beloch’s verdict in all its native 
exaggeration. Most of all does one regret 
the intrusion of the ‘Prime Minister’ into 
the constitution of Athens in the person 
of the hypothetical president of the 
board of Strategi. No new arguments are 
brought forward in favour either of the 
hypothesis of a president, or of the analogy 
witha Prime Minister. It is true that both 
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the hypothesis and the analogy are more or 
less explained away, but the ordinary 
reader, I fear, is more likely to remember the 
suggestion that there was a Prime Minister 
at Athens than the qualifications by which 
that suggestion is rendered comparatively 
harmless. 

With regard to the handbook as a whole, 
two criticisms suggest themselves. In the first 
place, in the desire to harmonise his authori- 
ties, Mr. Greenidge runs therisk of misleading 
his readers as to what those authorities state 
and what they do not state. On page 141, 
e.g., it is stated that in 479 a decree of the 
people, introduced by Aristides, changed the 
land census into a census of all property ; a 
statement which is repeated twice over later 
on. ‘True, in a note it is explained that this 
statement is based upon a hypothesis, but it 
is a serious matter, in a work intended for 
beginners, to put hypotheses and facts on a 
level in the text. The justification for this 
addition to the facts of Athenian constitu- 
tional history is, according to Mr. Greenidge, 
that it is the only mode of reconciling 
Plutarch and the Athenaidén Poltteia. If 
this were so, it would hardly be a conclusive 
reason for accepting the hypothesis; I 
imagine, however, that few will be ready to 
admit that Plutarch and the Politeia can be 
reconciled by this method. Plutarch says 
that a decree was passed by Aristides in 
479, and that its effect was to open the 
archonship to all Athenians (kowiv etvar tHv 
moNitelavy Kat Tovs dpxovtas e& "APnvaiwy rav- 
tov aipetobar); the Politeca, on the other 
hand, knows of no decree in 479, and 
asserts that the archonship was not thrown 
open until 457, and that even then the 
Thetes were still excluded. The hypothesis 
in question, so far from proving both state- 
ments to be true, would prove both authori- 
ties to be wrong; the Politera, because it 
ignores the decree of Aristides, and Plutarch, 
because he completely misconceives its pur- 
port. Or again, to take two other passages 
which directly bear upon this question. 
In the Politics (page 1304 A) there is the 
well-known statement that the services 
rendered by the Areopagus in the Persian 
wars brought about a conservative reaction, 
which was in its turn followed by a fresh 
developement of the democracy, in conse- 
quence of the victory of Salamis. In the 
Politeia it is stated that the reputation 
gained by the Areopagus in its conduct of 
the war won for it seventeen years of 
supremacy, which lasted till the reform of 
Hphialtes in 462. Mr. Greenidge regards 
the relation between these two passages 
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as that of a summary account to a more 
detailed narrative. I find it difficult to 
follow him in this view. Do not the two 
passages imply two different and wholly 
inconsistent traditions? Both accounts, of 
course, agree in recognising an accession of 
influence to the Areopagus, followed by a 
fresh developement of the democracy ; the 
difficulty is to determine what event in the 
history of the Athenian constitution is 
referred to in the words riv dypoxpatiav 
isyupotépay éroinoev, in the passage in the 
Politics. Is it the law of Ephialtes, or is it 
the decree of Aristides? Clearly, it cannot 
be both; either the decree of Aristides is 
ignored by the Politics, as it is by the 
Politeia, or else the reference in the Politics 
is to the decree of 479, and not to the re- 
form of 462, I have never felt any hesita- 
tion in deciding for the latter alternative. 
A constitutional change in a democratic 
direction, which is the direct result of the 
victory of the vavtixds dxAos at Salamis, is 
in complete agreement with Plutarch’s 
account of the matter; it is not easy to see 
how it can be explained by the success of 
Ephialtes in 462, or be harmonised with the 
theory of a conservative reaction, the force 
of which was not spent for seventeen years. 
In any case, if Mr. Greenidge is right in 
his view of the relation of the two passages, 
he cannot be right in the comparison which 
he draws between the democratic movement 
at Syracuse and the democratic movement at 
Athens. There is no parallel between the 
victory in the Great Harbour and the victory 
of Salamis, if in the one case Salamis was 
followed by seventeen years of an anti- 
democratic régime, and in the other a demo- 
cratic revolution was the immediate conse- 
quent of the defeat of the Athenians. It 
need hardly be pointed out that, if the 
passage in the Politics be interpreted as a 
reference to the decree of Aristides 
(Plutarch’s decree, not Mr. Greenidge’s 
version of it), the parallel between Athens 
and Syracuse could hardly be closer. I will 
only point to one more instance of this 
tendency. On page 141 it is stated, in 
accordance with the Politeia, that the lot 
was not reinstituted for the appointment of 
archons until the year 487, yet, on the very 
page before, Herod. vi. 109 is referred to as 
proving the existence of the lot at Athens 
‘before the constitution could be described 
as democratic,’ I am not quite sure what is 
the precise meaning to be attached to these 
last words, but that is immaterial. If the 
account in the Politeia, viz. that down to 487 
the archons were aiperoi, not kAypwrot, is 
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accepted, the polemarch at the battle of 
Marathon cannot have been xAnpwrtds, so 
that the words in Herodotus, 6 7@ kvdpw 
haxov woAcuapxéev, can prove nothing as to 
the antiquity of sortition ; all that they can 
prove is the inaccuracy of Herodotus. 

The second criticism relates to the treat- 
ment of the fourth century. I am aware 
that in one of our Universities the belief is 
widely entertained that Greek history ends 
with the archonship of Huclides; it may 
seem therefore unreasonably exacting to 
demand that the fourth century should be 
put on a level with the fifth. 1 cannot, 
however, but regret to find, not only that, 
as it appears to me, the true importance of 
this century from a constitutional point of 
view is not brought out, but that there are 
passages which seem to suggest that its 
history has not inspired the author with the 
same interest, and that it has not been dealt 
with with the same care, as are displayed else- 
where in the handbook. More might have 
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been said about both the tyrannis and the 
Areopagus during this period, and so much is 
left unsaid at the beginning of the account of 
the Athenian Confederacy as to leave a mis- 
leading impression. In a second edition 
something should certainly be added to the 
account of the Olynthian league. A sketch 
of the league’s history which ends with the 
statement that ‘the league begun in 382 
was dissolved in 379, and the path to Greece 
lay open to the Macedonian kings,’ is likely 
to lead those readers very far astray indeed 
who possess no further knowledge of the 
fortunes of this confederacy. What, finally, 
one may fairly ask, would be thought, in the 
case of the fifth century, of the statement 
that the battle of the Eurymedon was fought 
in its concluding years? Yet, when it is 
only the fourth century that is in question, 
an event which belongs to the year 370, the 
oxvtadicpos at Argos, can be described as 
happening ‘at its close.’ 
E. M. WALKER. 


McCOSH’S EDITION OF THE BACCHIDES. 


Plauti Bacchides. Edited with Introduc- 
tion, Commentary, and Critical Notes, by 
J. McCosu, M.A. London: Methuen 
and Co., 1896. 12s. 6d. 


Aw English edition of a play of Plautus not 
previously edited is something to be received 
with thankfulness, and this the first English 
edition of the Bacchides comes with all the 
advantages of clear type, good paper and 
wide margins. The editor states in his pre- 
face that ‘where neither MSS. readings nor 
emendations of former editors can be ad- 
mitted, owing to defect in sense or metre, 
one (i.e. presumably an emendation) has 
been proposed.’ But the typography does 
not show where conjectures have been intro- 
duced into the text, nor does the Apparatus 
Criticus, in which Latin and English are 
sometimes curiously mixed. The editor 
states quite truly that ‘it is difficult to refer 
students to a single, and at the same time a 
good, text for all the Comedies.’ This diffi- 
culty has been removed now that we have 
Leo’s new edition, not to speak of the com- 
plete Goetz and Schoell text in the Teubner 
series. But even when the editor was at 
work it was unnecessary to refer to so many 
editions as he has done—often two for a 
single play. This makes his references almost 
useless. 


The edition has been prepared for no 
special class of students —‘but the editor 
will be pleased if it is found useful to 
students who may have to read Plautus for 
an examination. It is believed that no 
point which a student of this poet ought to 
know has been passed over in the Introduc- 
tion and the Notes.’ The Introduction is 
long enough, but it contains non-essentials 
and omits essentials. There is nothing 
about Roman Comedy or the Roman Stage, 
no discussion of Plautus’ treatment of his 
originals, no attempt to collect what is 
known about the original of this play and 
no sketch of the plot. There is an adequate 
life of Plautus, though the editor gives his 
name as ‘Marcus Accius Plautus or Titus 
Maccius Plautus’ and states his own prefer- 
ence for the former without any reference to 
Buecheler or other recent discussion of the 
subject. Some of the sections might be dis- 
pensed with, eg. pp. viii—xix. are mainly 
filled with the opinions of Pareus and others 
about the poet and with an attack on Horace, 
whose standpoint is not quite appreciated. 
Then comes an account of the MSS. and a 
list of editions. The sections on Metres and 
Prosody and Accent follow. The scansion is 
fully discussed, a long list of lines is given 
and the editor explains how he would scan 
them. There are plenty of instances and 
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plenty of statistics ; the question is how far 
any principle would be made clear to a 
reader, and Mr. McCosh is perhaps at more 
pains to show the shortcomings of previous 
Plautinists, notably Bentley, than to state the 
facts concisely and perspicuously for begin- 
ners. 

The notes are copious and contain a great 
deal of information that is good and useful, 
but there are observations that are inaccu- 
rate, others that are misleading, and some 
that seem to be unnecessary. For instance, 
on the opening words converrite scopis there 
are notes on the simple verb verrere, on 
the compound converrere and on scopis 
which ought to be unnecessary to any one 
who is able to read Plautus. As inaccurate 
or misleading take the notes on ecquis p. 83, 
‘ecquis, enquis with n assimilated, a more 
emphatic form of the interrogative; ‘‘is 
there anyone to call?” “will some one call?”’; 
on equidem pp. 95-96, ‘the e is evidently an 
abbreviation of en or em in Latin from which 
we get also ecce, the Greek jv, a particle of 
exclamation employed in calling attention’ 
ete. Mr. McCosh admits that equidem is used 
with other persons than the first, but thinks 
that ‘originally the particle was joined with 
the pers. pronoun of the first pers., which fol- 
lowing the tendency of the classical languages 
was very often omitted, and that its applica- 
tion to other persons and numbers was 
gradually extended.’ He does not mention 
quando equidem, atque equidem and so forth. 
Again on p. 97, ‘quid ais? ‘what have you 
to say?” This phrase either draws atten- 
tion to a new point in the discourse or recalls 
the hearer to something which has been 
overlooked, the note disguises rather than 
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explains the real use of the idiom. On amabo 
= ‘please’ p. 91 and qui = ‘how’ p. 92 a 
tremendous list of references is given, some 
by lines, some by act and scene. No one 
believes more thoroughly than I do in refer- 
ences where a word or phrase can be eluci- 
dated thereby. But to give more than 
seventy references for amabo is to sow not 
with the hand but with the whole sack. It 
would surely have been enough to give three 
or four in extenso and then state, if the num- 
ber is wanted, how many times Plautus uses 
the word! On p. 114 there is a long note on 
nummus. It will be observed that nummus 
is the general term for a coin in Latin and 
that coined money was generally computed 
in drachmae at Athens. Therefore the coin 
mentioned here was a gold piece the weight 
of two drachmae. That nummus without 
an adjective where a definite coin is meant 
is the didrachmon is quite true, but Mr. 
McCosh does not quote the decisive passages 
and I am unable to follow the reasoning of 
the note as it stands. Such a note as that on 
quid istic? p. 200 does not explain the use 
of the idiom. There are misprints that need 
correction as Gaetz for Goetz twice in the 
preface, er p. 83. 

Mr. McCosh has many qualifications for 
his task. He has a genuine enthusiasm for 
his author and he has been unsparing of 
pains in the preparation of his edition. But 
while we may be thankful to him for what 
he has done, the book will need thorough 
revision and some excision before it can be 
pronounced to be a really good and satisfac- 
tory edition of the Bacchides. 

J. H. Gray. 

Queen's College, Cambridge. 





AN ITALIAN EDITION OF THE JZIAD. AND ODYSSEY. 


LIntApDE commentata da C. O. ZURETTI, 
Libro Primo, 1896 (pp. xxvii. 113; L. 1, 
80), and 

L’OpissEA commentata da C. O. ZuReErTI, 
Libro Primo, 1897 (pp. vii. 100; L. 1, 
20). 

a in the Collezione di Classici Greci e 
Latini con Note Italiane published by 
Ermanno Loescher at Turin. 


Or these two editions Ziad i. is intended 
for students whose knowledge of Greek is 
small, while by his edition of Odyssey i. the 
editor hopes to meet the needs of more 
advanced readers, and at the same time to 


hasten the improvement in Greek studies in 
Italy, which he anticipates at no distant 
future. We wish him all success. He has 
paid great attention to etymology, and has 
acquainted himself with the results of Fick, 
Prellwitz and other ‘Sprachforscher.’ At 
the same time French scholarship has not 
been overlooked. The result is a polyglot 
edition of Od.i.; but the editor considers 
that French is intelligible to his readers, 
and wishes to inspire some of them with 
a desire to learn German: a daring experi- 
ment, for which no success could be expected 
in an English edition. 

In the belief that the destructive criti- 
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cism of Vico, Wolf etc. has caused us to 
neglect unduly the ancient notions of Homer 
(E pit nota, direi, la reazione che Vazione) 
he has prefixed to the J/iad two Greek lives 
of Homer, viz. that attributed to Herodotus, 
and one contained in a codex of the Biblio- 
teca Vittorio Emanuele at Rome. He would 
compare these with the legendary lives of 
the saints. But surely these lives of Homer 
are the very antithesis of, let us say, the 
Little Flowers of St. Francis, inasmuch as 
of popular legend they contain nothing, 
certainly next to nothing, but are vain 
fictions of grammarians. Nevertheless 
Zuretti has done well to make these lives 
better known, for their influence may be 
traced in classical literature. For instance, 
though the commentators on Plato seem not 
to have noticed the resemblance, the passage 
Rep. 398 A about refusing admittance to 
the imitative poet and sending him away 
anointed with myrrh, etc., its interpretation 
by the ancients as a reference to Homer, 
and the remarks of Dio Chrysostom and 
Aristides, that such was the honour paid to 
swallows, seem to find their explanation in 
such an account of the wanderings of Homer 
as is given in the life by ‘ Herodotus,’ and 
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more particularly in the fragment of the 
Kipeowwvn = Epigram xv. Plato means, ‘ we 
will treat him with all respect and send him 
épiw oréwavtes to sing his ecipeowi7, 2.¢. to 
beg, in another city.’ The line 


a , a > , ° \ 
VEVLAL TOL, VEVLGL EVLAVOLOS, WS TE xeALdav 


shows that Dio and Aristides did not speak 
without book when they said that Plato 
meant to give Homer yedidovos Tyjv.. 

The type and paper of these editions is 
good, but misprints are far too common, and 
the line ‘ Virum mihi Camoena’ etc. should 
surely not be assigned to Ennius. As the 
editor has paid so much attention to etymo- 
logy, he may be glad to have brought before 
his notice (if he is not by now acquainted with 
it) Prellwitz’ excellent derivation of évwavtds 
in the Festschrift fiir Ludwig Friedlaender, 
1895. According to him éwavtds is properly 
the ‘Jahrestag,’ the day when the year (€ros) 
has come round to its starting point, and 
the world is once more évi ait@. TeAeadpov 
eis éviavtov (6 86) =‘ till the day which com- 
pletes the old year, and begins the new.’ 

C. M. Mutvany. 





ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE COLUMN OF AURELIUS. 


Die Marcussdéule. Eve. Petersen, A. VON 
DomaszEwskI, und G. CaLperini. Mit 
exxvili Tafeln. Miinchen, Bruckmann. 
1896. M. 300. 


Tue last year has seen the publication of 
important works on three of the most im- 
portant sculptured records of the Roman 
wars against the tribes of the North, the 
Column of Trajan, the Column of Aurelius, 
and the monument of Adamklissi. The 
reliefs of Adamklissi are published for the 
first time by Mr. Tocilesco with the help 
of Prof. Benndorf. The Column of 
Trajan had been adequately published in 
photographic plates by M. Froehner, but is 
now appearing in cheaper form under the 
editorship of Dr. C. Cichorius, with a sub- 
vention from the Saxon Government. The 
Column of Aurelius had hitherto been figured 
only in the very unsatisfactory engravings 
of Bartoli. Owing to financial assistance 
from the German Emperor, it has now been 
carefully surveyed and photographed ; and 


casts of the more important scenes have 
been taken. 

Of the way in which the plates of Dr. 
Petersen’s work are executed it would not be 
easy to speak too highly. They are admir- 
able. As the relief of the figures is very 
high, they need to be seen from various 
points ; and this is provided for by a system 
of overlapping plates, so that most of the 
figures are repeated. ‘The text includes an 
introduction and a description of the plates 
by E. Petersen, a discussion of their 
testimony by <A. v. Domaszewski, an 
architectural chapter by G. Calderini, and a 
historical chapter by Th. Mommsen. It is 
unfortunate that the price of the work 
places it out of the reach of many ; and yet 
is it to our credit that English institutions 
and individuals cannot afford to buy copies 
of books on the production of which the 
less wealthy Germans spend immense 
sums ? 

Compared with the noble Column of 
Trajan, that of Aurelius is in all ways 
inferior. Its material is poorer, Italian for 
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Parian marble ; and this together with the 
height of its relief has caused its bad condi- 
tion of surface. It has suffered greatly 
from injuries, repairs, and extensive resto- 
rations, one may rather call them botchings, 
of the most repulsive character. In design 
it imitates the Column of Trajan in many 
parts, and is always clumsy and jejune. 
And yet in some respects it is of unsurpass- 
able interest : the antagonists have so great 
a claim on the modern world. On one side 
the great Emperor and his legions; on the 
other the German tribes who went by the 
names of the Suevi, Quadi, and Marcomanni, 
cousins of the Franks and the Saxons. 

Prof. Mommsen observes that the written 
history of the wars of Marcus is so defective 
that we must go to the column for facts and 
read its scenes by their own light. The task 
is one which requires severe archaeological 
training. And hitherto, strangely enough, 
the sculptured records of the wars of our 
Teutonic ancestors have been inadequately 
studied by us. We have been content to 
call the adversaries of the Romans bar- 
barians, not deciding accurately whether 
they are Celts or Germans, Dacians or 
Getae or Sarmatians. Prof. Furtwingler, 
in a vigorous though not convincing paper 
already noticed in these pages (Intermezzt ; 
C’. R. 1896, p. 446) has attempted to 
distinguish various barbarian types, and 
has herein done a service to science. 

The interest of the Column of Aurelius 
lies partly in its depiction of Roman war- 
fare, but more especially in its representation 
of German towns and German people. The 
impression which it gives us of the Suevi, 
Quadi, and Marcomanni is very favourable. 
It is evident that the war was a slow and 
indecisive one ; and it seems to have ended 
rather in an agreement than a conquest. 
Germans serve as the bodyguard of Aurelius 
himself (Pl. 69); they often appear as the 
allies, as well as the enemies of the Romans 
(Pl. 115, etc.). The noble type of the 
German chiefs, with their long beards and 
dignified carriage, is unmistakable. They 
know how to be beheaded without losing 
courage. Even their women when captured 
do not give way, nor exhibit the dulness of 
the Sarmatian women, but maintain a certain 
dignity. In the scenes the contrasted types 
of German, Celt, Sarmatian and Scyth are 
preserved. The Sarmatians are demonstra- 
tive and vivacious, with unkempt hair, and 
low foreheads. Their physical type, resem- 
bling that of the Russian peasant, indicates 
their Slavonic race. The Celts (Pl. 77) are 
identified by the torques: they have 
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prominent nose and chin, wide mouth and 
wrinkled forehead, a type notably less noble 
than the German. It is interesting to notice 
that in the cold forests of the north German 
ordinary men wore no more clothing than a 
pair of breeches, and a short cloak fastened 
on the shoulder. The chiefs were more 
warmly clad: and the devotion of the 
people to them seems to have impressed the 
Romans: in several cases the clansmen are 
represented on the column as throwing away 
their lives, in order to allow their leaders to 
escape. 

The parallelism of the scenes of the 
Column of Aurelius to those of the Trajan 
Column diminishes the value of the former 
as a historic document. In both a great 
figure of Victory appears on the front, half 
way up. On the Trajan column, it divides 
the first from the second Dacian war. It 
may be doubted whether Dr. v. Domaszewski 
is right in supposing that on the Aurelius 
Column it divides the Marcomannic from the 
Sarmatian war, since the Sarmatians come 
in before we reach the Victory. 

The most generally interesting scenes of 
the Column are those which depict the 
intervention of the gods on behalf of the 
Romans. In the legendary early history of 
Christianity that intervention plays a large 
part, and it is generally supposed that the 
Column lends countenance to those traditions. 
But an impartial consideration of the reliefs 
shows that this is scarcely the case. In one 
scene (Pl. 17), where a Roman fortification 
is undergoing a siege, the wooden construc- 
tions of the besiegers are overthrown and 
burned by a thunderbolt. In another scene, 
belonging to a later stage of the war (PI. 
21 and foll.) we see the Rain-god with wide 
dripping wings spread above Romans and 
Quadi. To the Romans he brings relief : 
men and horses drink eagerly, having clearly 
suffered from drought. At the same time 
the inundation of water sweeps away men 
and beasts on the side of the Germans. 
The Romans are depicted as journeying 
through a mountainous country when they 
are refreshed by the rain ; but some fighting 
is going on in the lower part of the relief, 
and it even looks as if the Quadi were being 
driven into the stream by the legions. Dr. 
v. Domaszewski observes that this is in 
close accord with the statements of Dion ; 
this, however, is not altogether the case. 
Dion, according to his epitomizer, narrated 
(71, 8) how the legions were hemmed in by 
the Quadi, cut off from water, and reduced 
to great straits, when by divine intervention 
an extraordinary storm broke, bringing 
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abundant rain to the Romans, but over- 
whelming their enemies with lightning. The 
credit of the intervention was given by 
Dion to Arnuphis, an Egyptian priest ; but 
it was claimed by the Christians for the 
prayers of their co-religionists in the army. 
It is clear that on the Column nothing is 
recorded but ordinary heavy rain ; but Dion 
sets rolling the snowball of miraculous 
narrative which soon attains great propor- 
tions. Dion, as is known, had a great liking 
for portents and miracles. 

I have not criticized the execution of the 
volumes before us, for the simple reason 
that there is no opportunity for criticism. 
The plates are, as I have already observed, 
admirable. The text is brief, clear, and very 
satisfactory. It is greatly to be hoped that 
the proper publication of the sculptured 


memorials of the Roman wars will induce. 


well equipped scholars to move further on 
the lines initiated by Petersen, Benndorf, 
and Furtwingler, and bring to the aid of 
history and ethnography the results of their 
careful observations of Roman sculpture. 
As Dr. Petersen points out, while the art of 
the Column of Trajan is like its material 
Greek, the art of the later column is Roman. 
And Roman work, being less under the 
dominion of style than that of the Greeks, 
is more to be trusted in matters of fact. It is 
possible too that our records of German wars 
may go back further than we think. As Prof. 
Furtwingler shows, the Bastarnae were at 
first regarded by the Greeks as a Gaulish 
tribe, and Polybius accepts them as such ; 
but Pliny and Tacitus know that they were 
German. Is it not then highly probable 
that some of the tribes which overran 
Macedonia in the third century B.c., and 
gave rise to the Pergamene school of art, 
were also not Gaulish but Teutonic? There 
is evidently here an opening for further 
investigation. 

Meantime there is a great need, especially 
in England, for bringing these sculptured 
records into connexion with the teaching of 
Roman history. In interest they are second 
only to the Bayeux tapestry, and in art 
incomparably superior to that work. The 
photographs of the column of Trajan, at all 
events, are now placed within the reach of 
schoolmasters and college lecturers. It isa 
pity that the cast of that column which 
exists in the South Kensington Museum is 
so placed that it is impossible to see more 
than a small part ofit. Both of the columns 
are of more historical and scientific value 
than the far more beautiful productions of 
the best Greek art ; and the liberality of the 
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German governments has laid them open for 
general use. 
Percy GARDNER. 


GARDNER ON GREEK SCULPTURE. 


A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. By BK. A. 
Garpner. Part II., (Macmillan’s Hand- 
books of Archaeology and Antiquities). 
5s. 


THE good qualities which were conspicuous 
in the first part of Prof. Gardner’s Hand- 
book are as characteristic of the second, and 
it is not too much to say that the whole book 
easily takes rank before all other English 
elementary treatises on Greek sculpture. 
This part covers the history of the subject 
from the decorative sculptures of the Par- 
thenon to Graeco-Roman and Roman times. 

The literature relating to the Parthenon 
is so large that an attempt to give an 
account of the metopes, pediments, and 
frieze in less than thirty pages must suffer 
from compression and omission. Thus of 
the ‘ Victory,’ which now stands with the 
sculptures of the East pediment, we are 
not told that there are strong reasons for 
supposing that it does not belong to the 
East pediment at all. There is some excuse 
for the fact that Furtwingler’s theory of the 
interpretation of the angle figures of the 
West pediment is passed over in silence, 
although Collignon has adopted it. On the 
whole, Prof. Gardner is most cautiously 
conservative in his interpretations ; but he 
sometimes carries his caution a little too far, 
as when he says of the male figure still 7 
situ in the West pediment, which has been 
supposed to be either Cecrops or Asclepius, 
that ‘neither theory is as yet convincingly 
proved.’ It would have been less dishearten- 
ing to the beginner had he been told to re- 
gard it as one of the two. For the central 
group of the East frieze, Prof. Gardner 
adopts, as ‘perhaps more probable’ than 
other solutions, the suggestion that the 
priest is folding up and putting away the 
old peplos of Athena to make place for the 
new one which was to be brought her. This 
explanation certainly does not solve all difii- 
culties, but it is at least better than the 
‘carpet’ theory, which Prof. Gardner judi- 
ciously ignores. I have elsewhere dealt with 
this point (Class. Rev. 1894 p. 225), but I 
may be allowed to repeat that as the proces- 
sion has not yet arrived at the place where 
the central figures are standing, the garment 
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in question cannot be the new peplos; not 
to mention the fact that it is being folded 
up instead of unfolded! The choice lies 
between the old peplos and the priest’s hima- 
tion or some other piece of cloth. To the 
objection that the new peplos, on this theory, 
would not be represented anywhere on the 
frieze, it may be replied that neither is the 
statue of the goddess herself represented. 
For decorative purposes, the representation 
of the procession was the main object; the 
rest could be done by mere suggestion. 

To pass to another monument, we are told 
that the Nereid tomb falls ‘in all proba- 
bility’ within the limits of the fifth century. 
Nevertheless it is admitted in a note that it 
may yet be connected with the Lycian prince 
Perikles. Now, if coins prove anything, then 
those issued by Perikles prove that his reign 
belongs to the fourth century; so that the 
association is a difficult matter. 

But is the tomb really of the fifth century ? 
Are not the figures of the Nereids, for in- 
stance, just such as a provincial artist would 
have produced, working in the fourth century 
from models of an earlier period? What- 
ever the truth may be, it is worth while 
remembering that there is no imperative 
necessity to connect the tomb with Perikles. 
The association was probably first suggested 
by the fact that Perikles is the only Lycian 
prince—after Kubernis—whose name has 
come down to us in literature. But we 
know from the Lycian coinage that there 
were other princes reigning in Lycia towards 
the close of the fifth century, by one of 
whom the Nereid monument may well have 
been erected. 

With Prof. Gardner’s placing of the vari- 
ous monuments, as regards their artistic 
value, it is usually difficult to disagree. One 
statement, however, is somewhat unfortun- 
ate. We are told that in the Mausoleum 
reliefs ‘the wonderful variety prevents any 
hint of repetition, even in detail.’ In view 
of the well-known slab from Genoa, where 
the parallelism of lines suggests a problem in 
Euclid, this praise is astonishing. 

It is unwise to speak of the Sidon sarco- 
phagi without having seen the originals; but 
of one point it is possible to judge from re- 
productions, and certainly the faults of com- 
position in which the reliefs abound would 
seem to show that the praise bestowed upon 
them is not very well deserved. 

The book contains very few minor errors. 


1 Tt has indeed been suggested by Collignon that 
the garment is being folded in order that it may be 
carried into the temple. This solves the latter, but 
not the former of the difficulties mentioned. 
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The terra-cotta statuette of the Diadumenos 
mentioned on p. 349, note 2, is not, we 
believe, in the British Museum. ’Av6pw7é- 
rotos and dvdptavromouos are oddly accentuated. 
But there are few books of the kind which 
can be so freely recommended as Prof. 
Gardner’s. 
G. sk; Ham 


MEMPHIS AND MYCENAE. 


In his note, supra, pp. 128 ff., Mr. Myres 
has alluded to the fact that he sent me a 
proof of his review, and that I sent him a 
memorandum in reply. In sending me the 
proof, he stated that his object was to avoid 
controversy as far as possible, ‘at all events 
on matters of fact’; and I devoted the 
greater part of my memorandum to what I 
conceived to be matters of fact. But he 
made hardly any alteration in the proof. 

For example, there is his assertion that 
certain dates ‘will not work out on any 
hypothesis but that of a year of 365 days.’ 
It is simply a matter of arithmetic that they 
will not work out on that hypothesis: see 
above, pp. 79, 80. Or again there are his 
remarks about the coffin of Pinetchem’s 
grandson. In these he represents the book 
as saying exactly the reverse of what it does 
say: see above, pp. 76, 77. I called his 
attention to both these points, but he made 
no alteration. 

In one instance he attempts to justify his 
statements. On pp. 452, 453 of his review 
he asserted that my chronology was founded 
on ‘a continuous genealogy’ of ‘fifteen 
generations’; adding that ‘six of them are 
in the female line,’ and that ‘fully half of 
the children in this list were not eldest sons,’ 
and also discussing ‘ the birth-to-birth aver- 
age of parental ages.’ He published these 
assertions in spite of what I told him in my 
memorandum. And now he says in his note, 
p- 129:—‘ When a writer fills page after 
page with statements that A, father of B, 
married C, daughter of D, and so forth, a 
reviewer may be pardoned if he thinks that 
a genealogy is intended.’ But this is not to 
the point. It is not a question of ‘a genea- 
logy’ at large, but of a definite genealogy of 
fifteen generations of which he gave particu- 
lars; and this genealogy is not to be ex- 
tracted from the statements in the book. 

He also writes as follows, p. 129 :—‘ On the 
origin of Queen Thii, my criticism was that 
Mr. Torr had committed either a logical 
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fallacy or a grammatical confusion. His 
retort is to print my sentence halved, and 
adorned with italics of his own,’ In his re- 
view, p. 450, he gave his version of my 
statement, adding ‘ But, in syllogistic form, 
“some foreigners are not Greeks.”’ In my 
reply, p. 78, I gave my own version of my 
statement, adding ‘Mr. Myres’ comment 
is :—‘ But, in syllogistic form, some foreign- 
ers are not Greeks.”’ The reader will perceive 
that I did not print the sentence halved, as 
Mr. Myres asserts; and that, where I em- 
ployed italics, Mr. Myres had himself em- 
ployed inverted commas. 

I told him in my memorandum that I had 
never suggested that Queen Thii was a Greek, 
and called his attention very pointedly to 
what I had said about her origin. But the 
only alteration that he made, was to qualify 
the words ‘ He [Mr. Torr] also thinks’ with 
a foot-note :— ‘Unless “this region” and 
‘*that region” in the same sentence refer to 
the same country; which would be very 
queer English.’ I believe that it is perfectly 
- good English to change from ‘this’ to ‘ that’ 
on passing from the first clause to the 
second in a sentence of that form. But even 
if this sentence were ambiguous, when taken 
by itself, the context would remove all 
doubt. 

It is surely a very strong measure for a 
reviewer to attack an author for holding 
certain views, when he has got a memoran- 
dum from the author telling him that those 
are not the author’s views. But this is what 
Mr. Myres has done in that review of his; 
and not merely in two or three places, but 
in many. And that, I think, is a question 
that concerns the management of this jour- 
nal. For if this were a matter that could 
be taken seriously, and the Classical Review 
were going to be sued for a libel, there would 
be a difficulty in setting up the defendants’ 
plea of ‘fair comment.’ 


There are some other points in Mr, Myres’ 
note which call for a reply. 

On the Crete question he says :—‘ Mr. 
Torr ingeniously rearranges his quotation.’ 
In quoting two consecutive paragraphs I let 
the quotation run straight on, instead of 
starting the second paragraph in a fresh line. 
There was no other rearrangement. Then 
he says that I have omitted some words in 
another quotation. ‘The omission was indic- 
ated by the usual dots. And then he says 
that my ‘statement that Mr. Evans’ book 
has no appendix is a verbal quibble.’ His 
citation was, ‘Evans, Cretan Pictographs, 
1895, Appendix; cf. p. 57.’ And the book 
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has no Appendix. If he chooses to call the 
final chapter an Appendix, when it is not 
called so in the book itself, he ought not to 
grumble at being misunderstood. 

On the Tell el-Amarna question he says 
that, in setting out the evidence, I have 
omitted a vital fact. What he calls a ‘fact,’ 
is really a couple of assertions, a that the 
/Egean potsherds were intermingled with 
Egyptian potsherds ‘in such a way that sub- 
sequent admixture is out of the question,’ 
and 6 that the Egyptian potsherds are of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty. As I have said before, 
I believe that both these assertions are with- 
out foundation. 

On the Kahun question he speaks of mis- 
quotation and misrepresentation. In his 
review, p. 448, he said that Mr. Petrie ‘dis- 
tinctly states (J//ahun, p. 10) that they [the 
potsherds] are neither Naukratite nor of any 
Jater style known to him.’ I naturally sup- 
posed that he was referring to the passage 
on p. 10 where Mr. Petrie speaks of the 
Naukratite pottery as ‘well known to us,’ 
and then refers to ‘any later period.’ Of 
course I quite accept his statement that he 
was referring to another passage. But I 
must confess that I am puzzled ; for in this 
other passage Mr. Petrie speaks only of 
‘historic pottery, and does not mention 
Naukratite at all. 

On the Vaphio question he says:—‘A 
more candid critic would have added that 
the whole tenor of the Zimes article is to 
attribute the Mykenzan necropolis at Kurion 
to a date below 700: and that 700 is the 
highest date specifically mentioned.’ He 
cited the Zimes on the Vaphio question, and 
I showed what it really said about that ques- 
tion. If he had cited it on the Kurion 
question, I would have mentioned what it 
said of that; but he did not cite it for any- 
thing except the Vaphio question. 

I cannot help thinking that these imputa- 
tions of want of candour, and so forth, 
ought not to have been made upon such very. 
slender grounds. 

Ceci Torr. 


[Surely the difference is one of opinion on 
questions of archaeology, regarding which 
some day, perhaps, ‘securus iudicabit orbis.’ 
Mr. Torr’s Memorandum was carefully con- 
sidered, and it still seems to me that the 
remarks of the Reviewer do not put state- 
ments into Mr. Torr’s mouth which he re- 
pudiated, but deny in certain cases the cor- 
rectness or the relevancy of his argument. 
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However, the matter has been stated suf- 
ficiently for readers to form their own 
opinion. 

As regards the last paragraph of Mr. 
Torr’s Note, I am sure that no intentional 
want of candour was imputed, and I regret 
that any words used should seem to bear 
that meaning.—Ep. ] 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


ITALY. 


S. Pietro Montagnon (Venetia,.)—An interesting 
tombstone has been found, with an axe, a plummet, 
a trumpet, and a flute engraved on the tympanum. 
The inscription runs: Q*APPEVS ‘AVCV | RINVS ‘Q* 
APPEO | EVTYCHIANO * PA | TRI ‘ OPTIMO ET * CE 
SERNIA . NICEFO | RIS MARITO DVb | CISSIMO ‘ CAb A- 
MAV | + AE‘ APONESI | V V F. 

The word kaAauavaAns for a piper occurs in Athen- 
aeus (176 D). 

Anonesi refers to the town of Aquae Aponi.! 

Bologna.—In April 1896 a pavement was dis- 
covered in the garden of the Palazzo Albergati, which 
stands on the supposed site of the Thermae of 
Augustus. The pavement is of black and white 
mosaic with decorative patterns, apparently of late 
date. There are no traces of adjoining walls or 
buildings, and everything points to its belonging not 
to a public edifice but to a private house. Hence the 
view that this is the site of the Thermae is probably 
wrong, and they must be sought for on the site where 
the pavements were discovered, mentioned in the 
Monthly Record for May 1898 (C. R. vii. p. 229).? 

Pitigliano, Etruria.—The site of an Etruscan 
pagus with its cemetery has come to light. The 
tombs are of two types, known as @ cassone and a 
camera ; one is very elaborate, with a vestibule and 
three large chambers, one of which contains four 
large sarcophagi. Among the contents of tombs 
were several varieties of pottery, including common 
black-glazed vases ; red-glazed vases, one with geo- 
metrical patterns and rude figures of horses ; an 
amphora of Rhodian type with two friezes of running 
panthers divided by a lotos-pattern ; Proto-Corinthian 
lekythi; and ordinary bucchero ware.? 

Tortoreto (Picenum).—A hoard of coins has been 
found here, consisting of: cast coins: six unciae, 
mostly with an astragalus on the obv. ; 179 coins 
of Campanian fabric (nomine Romanorwm) ; eleven 
coins of Roman mintage; and 51 from provincial 
mints, at Neapolis, Cales, Cosa, ete. 

Sala Consilina (Lucania).—Part of a Geometrical 
vase of Italian fabric has been found ; it is decorated 
in panels like the Dipylon vases, with swastikas and 
diaper patterns ; but for technical reasons cannot be 
of Greek origin.? 

Tarentum.—A treasure of silver vases has come to 
light. The finest piece is a plate with busts of a youth- 
ful Satyr and a Maenad embracing, in high relief in 
the centre ; the composition is fine and the workman- 
ship excellent. Besides this may be mentioned a pyxis 
with three figures in relief on the top, resembling the 
compositions on Italian mirror-cases ; the figures are 
much oxidised and cannot be identified with certainty, 
but one appears to be Nike; two canthari and a 





1 Notizie det Lincei, August 1896. 
2 Ibid. July 1896. 
3 Notizie det Lincei, Sept. 1896, 
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stand for a vase ; three small feet (of a cista ?) in the 
form of Sirens ; two handles of vases, and fragments 
of a vase with scale-pattern chased on the exteriors. 

Reggio.—A bronze stamp in the form of a ship has 
been found here, inscribed GAVDET, which appears 
to be meant for GAVDENTI (cf. C.7.L. x. 8059,176- 
177; this would of course be a proper name, Gauden- 
tius); GAVDEAS, as a salutation, also occurs (C.2.L. 
x. 8059,497 and an example in Brit. Mus.).? 


BALKAN PENINSULA. 


Konjica, Herzegovina.—In February lastasanctuary 
of Mithras was excavated, being the first of the kind 
to turn up in the Balkan Peninsula. It throws light 
on many important details in connection with the 
arrangement of such sanctuaries. The most important 
find was an altar with reliefs on the two long sides ; 
on the front is the sacrifice of the bull, with a 
dedicatory inscription ; on the back, the sacrificial 
feast. The reliefs were so placed that they could be 
seen from both sides; they supply many details to 
fill up gaps in our knowledge of the Mithras cult. 
That they are of local make is indicated by the fact 
that the stone can be identified as coming from a 
neighbouring quarry.* 


AFRICA. 


Timgad, Algeria.—The French excavations here 
are making good progress, and ‘several buildings of 
the Antonine epoch have been found, including the 
Capitol, with statues of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva ; 
the Thermae with hot, cold, and tepid rooms ; and 
assembly rooms, in which the arrangements for 
warming are still visible under the pavements. The 
forum is one of the most interesting known, with 
remarkable columns. Of the theatre there are con- 
siderable remains in the middle of the city; it 
accommodated three or four thousand. The places 
for the upper classes and officials in the orchestra can 
still be identified, and the wall of the stage and 
other smaller details are well preserved.* 

H. B. WALTERS. 


Part iv. 1896. 


‘Une métropole phénicienne oubliée : 
Laodicée, métropole de Canaan.’ (concluded).—E. 
Babelon. ‘Medaillion d’or de Gallien et de Salonine.’ 
A large gold medallion, of the weight of ten aurei, 
lately acquired by the Bibliothéque nationale. It 
came from Egypt where it had been used by a fellah 
as anamulet. Obv. CONCORDIA AVGG. Bust of Gal- 
lienus and Salonina. Rev. PIETASFALERI. Beneath 
a tree, a goat suckling a child ; another child and an 
eagle are near the goat; in the exergue, a thunder- 
bolt. The goat is explained as Amaltheia. The two 
children are Jupiter Dijovis and Vejovis, worshipped 
at Falerii. The ‘Pietas Faleri’ and the ‘ Virtus 
Faleri’ (on a bronze coin of Gallienus) recall the 
virtues of the giant Valerius or Valens, the an- 
eestor of the Gens Valeria from which Gallienus 
boasted his descent. The medallion was probably 
struck in A.D. 262, a year of plague and political 
disaster.—Necrologie. Alexandre Boutkowski who 
died at Paris 26, Oct., 1896 was possessed of con- 
siderable stores of numismatic lore, but he was an 
uncritical and often inaccurate worker. His Diction- 
naire Numismatique and Petit Mionnet contain some 
useful references but have to be used with the utmost 
caution. 


Revue Numismatique. 
J. Rouvier. 





4 Berl. Phil. Woch. 13 March 1897. 
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Revue belge de Numismatique (Bruxelles) for 1896. 


M. C. Soutzo. Poids antiques autonomes de 
Tomis.’ p. 389 ff. 


Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik (Berlin), 
parts 3 and 4 (1897). 


F. Quilling. ‘ Ausgewahlte romische Miinzen und 
Medaillen de stadtischen Miinzsammlung in Frank- 
furt a. M.’—A. Von Sallet. ‘Silbermiinze eines 
baktrischen Konigs Antiochus.’—E. Pernice. ‘ Ueber 
den Wert der monumentalen und litterarischen 
Quellen iiber Metrologie.’—E. J. Seltmann. ‘ Une- 
dirte roémische Kaisermiinzen.’—F. Imhoof-Blumer. 
‘Zur Miinzkunde des Pontos, von Paphlagonien, 
Tenedos, Aiolis und Lesbos.’ Amzsos. The Tyche 
of the city is seen seated with her rudder placed on a 
small head which has been called Sarapis, Zeus or 
Gaia. The head has horns or rather perhaps crab’s 
claws attached to it, and it is suggested that Thalassa 
or the Pontos Euxeinos is represented. Similar re- 
presentations of Thalassa are cited at Laodicea in 
Phrygia, Perinthos and Korykos. Komana (Pontus). 
Representations of the Goddess Ma or Enyo with her 
club. Sebasteia onthe Halys(Siwas). A coin of Valerian 


inscribed [Cc €| BACTHN WN is attributed to this 


town: it is dated from an era beginning, probably, 
B.C. 2-1. <Aboniteichos Ionopolis. A coin of Tre- 


bonianus Gallus, reverse Z€E ® YPIC IQNOTIO- 


A€ITON naked male figure standing with right 
arm raised, apparently a representation of the West 
Wind (Zégupis for Zépupos). Amastris. Rev. Hermes 
holding caduceus and discus. The latter attribute 
of Hermes had not previously been recognized on 
coins. Haimilion. Bronze coins, circ. B.C. 63, in- 


scribed AIMIAIOY and apparently issued by a 


Paphlagonian or Pontic town AiufAoy or AlulAtos. 
Tenedos. Reverse-type with the double-axe+repre- 


Vol. xx. 


sented on a kind of stand. On another specimen an 
amphora is attached to the double-axe by a taenia. 
By these representations, it is rendered probable that 
the wéAexus was a sacred object, preserved possibly in 
the temple of Tenes. Aigai (Aeolis). Bronze coin of the 
time of Titus and Domitian. The magistrate Apollo- 
nios has the title Neweovlens z.¢, Victor in the Nemean 
Games ; ep. ’OAvumovixns on a coin of Philadelphia. 
Kyme (Aeolis). Representations of the Kymaean 
Sibyll. Methymna. Head of Dionysos #aarany. 
Mytilene. Two additions to the numismatic ‘ Por- 
traits of famous citizens of Mytilene’ published by 
me in the Classical Review for May 1894, pp- 226, 


227; cp. Brit. Mus. Catal. Troas, Aeolis and Lesbos, 


p. Ixx. ff. Obverse CEITOC NEOC MAP- 
[KOY 2] Head of the younger Sextus. Leverse. 


ANAPOMEAA NEA AECBQ (vaxzos). Head 


of the younger Andromeda. These personages are not 
elsewhere mentioned. This Sextus (son of Marcus ?) 
appears to be distinct from Sexstos jjpws of other 
Mytilenaean coins. Andromeda is probably his wife, 
and daughter of Lesbonax jjpws véos who, according 
to Imhoof-Blumer’s view, is distinct from Lesbonax 
the philosopher.—H. Gaebler. ‘Zur Miinzkunde 
Macedoniens IJ. Die Miinzen der Derronen.’ De- 
scribes an unpublished coin with the inscription 


AERRONIKON (retrograde), i.e. money (apyiptov) 


of the Derroni. Hitherto, coins of this class have 
been supposed to bear the name of an unknown 
dynast Derronikos. Dr. Gaebler suggests that the 
Derroni dwelt in the peninsula of Sithonia (Chal- 
cidice). Their coins resemble in style and fabric the 
early sixth century coins of the Bisaltae and other 
Thraco-Macedonian peoples.—A. Von Sallet. A note 
on forged Greek coins (p. 326), referring to the false 
coin of ‘Aerminaos’ and to various forgeries in the 
Bactrian series (Archebius and Philoxenus ete. ). 
Warwick WROTH. 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Journal of Philology. Vol. xxv. No. 49. 


1897. 


Note on Rigveda i. 48 (Hymn to the Dawn), 15, L. 
Horton-Smith. Plato's Later Theory of Ideas, J. 
Llewelyn Davies. A criticism of Dr. Jackson’s 
papers under -this title, and partly of Mr. Archer 
Hind’s editions of the Phaedo and Timaeus. Notes 
on Aristotle's Politics Book i., A. Platt. Emenda- 
tiones Homericae (ll. xiii.-xviii.), T. L. Agar. 
Kmendations are proposed in the following passages, 
N 62, 256, & 456, O 645, 710, II 259, 352, P 481, 570, 
= 485, 582. Tibulliana, J. P. Postgate. Critical 
notes on various passages. Plato's Later Theory of 
Ideas, H. Jackson. This is the seventh paper, and 
is directed against Zeller’s theory that the Philebus 
is prior to the Republic. Dr. Jackson deals with 
Zeller’s two chief points, (1) the-controversy about 
the Good, and (2) the theory of true and false 
pleasures. Passages in the Poetae Lyrici, H. 
Richards. On a fragment of Solon, R. C. Jebb. 
This is an answer to Prof. Platt’s criticism (in the 
last no. of the Journal of Philology) on the opening 
verses of the iambic fragment of Solon in Sandys’ 
edition of the ’A@nvatwy ToArtefa. On the place 


occupied by Odysseus in Od. wxi., H. Hayman. 
Maintains that the difficulty of Prof. Platt in 
his article ‘The Slaying of the Suitors’ [see Cl. 
Rev. ix. 477] turns on the erroneous assumption 
that there was only one Adios ovdés opening upon 
the péyapov. The Site of the Battle of Lake Trasi- 
mene, B. W. Henderson. On a balancing of prob- 
abilities after a personal examination of the rival 
sites, the writer inclines to the opinion that the 
battle was fought in the defiles between Passignano 
and Montecolognola and not on the Tuoro site. 
iepds, tepds, ipds, C. M. Mulvany. Recommends a 
derivation from *oi-pds = (1) ‘fast’ (ef. fastness = 
fortress) and (2) ‘religiously fixed.’ The second 
meaning nearly coincides with the meaning ‘ sacred’ 
developed by *:(c)apés,{whence arose confusion of ipés 
and *Yepés, and extension of the aspirate giving fepds. 
Catulliana, H. Macnaghten. Critical notes on some 
passages. Horace Odes iv. 8, A. W. Verrall. Main- 
tains: that whether Mr. Stanley’s explanation of ll. 
15-20 [see last no. of Journal of Philology and Cl. 
Rev. x. 360] is correct or not, these six lines are an 
interpolation. 


————— —— 
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THE MINOR WORKS OF XENOPHON. 


VI., VII. THe Constitutions. 


(Continued from page 136.) 


WHEN we turn to the Respublica Atheni- 
ensium, the conclusion is just the reverse of 
that which was drawn from our scrutiny 
of the Respublica Lacedaemoniorum. There 
is not in the language of it any word or any 
use of a word that is noticeably character- 
istic of X. No doubt the treatise is a 
very short one. In the Teubner text it 
barely fills thirteen pages, while the #.L. 
fills twenty-one. But thirteen pages give 
ample room for a peculiar vocabulary, such 
as we have now partly observed, to show 
itself, and yet I do not think a single thing 
can be pointed out that would suggest 
X.’s authorship to any one ignorant of 
the tradition, The uses of as above 
mentioned are not to be found, though tva 
with subjunctive and ore with infinitive 
occur. “Ews is used two or three times, not 
éate: drov repeatedly, never eva: there is, 
I think, no civ, no dyudi, not a single pry. 
Not one of the many words unfamiliar in 
Attic prose but affected by X. is here 
employed. Though some easy-going readers 
may not realise the significance of these 
facts, close observers of language know 
what they mean. There is not one of the 
undoubted works of X. that is not marked 
by peculiarities of language capable of 
being detected by any moderately careful 
student. Even the first two books of the 
Hellenics, which have been thought to be 
early work, contain examples (to take one 
point only) of X.’s characteristic use of as. 

NO. XCVII. VOL. XI. 


But in the #.A. there is no Xn. peculiarity 
of any kind. 

We next go on to ask, as in the case of 
the #.Z., whether the language contains 
anything positive that X. probably could 
not or would not have used, or that 
is, at any rate, not in keeping with his usual 
manner of expression. There are a few 
things of this sort that may be pointed out. 
In speaking of politics X. does not use 
the names ot yevvatoe and of ypyorod for 
the wealthy and well-born, as this writer 
habitually does. To X. they are the 
kadot Kayafoi, ete. Indeed I doubt 
whether any other Greek prose writer uses 
yevvato. and ypyoroi in this semi-technical 
sense. When Aristotle speaks of the 
yevvator in the Politics, he is not using a set 
term. Ilovypoc is sometimes opposed to 
these words in the #.A., though djuos and 
ot wévytes are used more frequently: but 
ovnpot is not strange to X.’s usage. Cf. 
Hell. 2, 3, 13-14 where ot zovnpot are 
opposed to of xadol xéyao’. Thuc. 8, 47 
uses zrovnpia = Snuoxparia. I can not find 
in X. any parallel to the absolute use 
of duvdpevos in 2, 18 wAovows 7) yevvaios 
7 Suvépevos, but in Thue. 6, 39, 2 and Plat. 
Gorg. 525 E we have ot duvamevor used in the 
same way. Anpora: = Sypotixod in 1. 4 
would be unusual, though X. uses it so 
(Mom. 1, 2,5. 58: »Cyn, ~ 2,. “3, <7), but 
probably we should read dyporixod here as in 
the two sentences before and after. (The 
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best MSS. seem, however, to have ididrat, 
not dypora.) In 1, 6 and 9 of defusrarou are 
‘the ablest men,’ and des is familiar 
enough in this sense, but it seems not to 
occur in X. (Thue. in a doubtful chapter 
(3, 82, 15) has devo ‘ clever’ and deorys in 
3, 37, 3). Atatrnua (1, 8) is used in Mem. 
1, 6, 5 of matters of diet: it is not used in 
X. of political institutions, practices, etc. as 
here. Its use in Thue. 1, 6, 2 is not exactly 
political. "Ionyopia (1, 12) is not found in 
X. Kaxovopia (1,8) I do not know where to 
find at all, but Herodotus 1, 65 has caxdvoos. 
"Evéevety (2,6) and éripioyerbo (2,7) are not 
Xn. All these are words of a more or less 
political or social connotation, the absence 
of which from X. as compared with their 
presence here seems to deserve remark. 

Taking words of a different kind, we may 
notice that dAcyoros (1, 5 etc.) is a form 
never used by X.: that airdf (1, 2 and 
passim) is always used by this writer for 
éxet, Whereas X. makes free use of éxet and 
évraida as well (in 1, 11 here évratéa is used 
vaguely, in correspondence with drov): that 
évryBorciv (1, 18) does not occur in X., nor 
AwBGoGat (2, 13), nor epiriHevar used as in 
the expression tiv Sivapw mepitOevar (1, 2), 
nor 60 éry (3, 4-5 three times) or any 
similar phrase, nor dépe dy (3, 5-6 twice), 
nor os GAyOads (2, 19: see Schanz in Hermes 
21, 456). The author makes use once of 
dtta (2, 17), twice of the so-called article 
or demonstrative pronoun in a curious way 
(2, 8 rodro pév éx THs, ToUTO 8 ek THs: ib. 12 
To pev TH, TO O€ TH): More than once of a ox, 
addressed to an imaginary reader, and an 
éyé, used of an imaginary self, which are 
certainly curious: none of these occur in X. 

The use of particles is very restricted and 
therefore very unlike X. Mer, dé, ody occur 
often enough, but the so-called ‘anaphora’ 
with pev and ¢, of which X. is very fond, only 
once (3, 2 zoAAG peév..., TOAAG O€..., TOAAG O€..., 
TOAAG. O€..., TOAAG O€...): av and 6 aithree or 
four times. “Ezecra frequently corresponds 
to wp@rov pev. Ay is used extremely little 
(1, 18 6s éore 81) vopos ’AOHvnot: 2, 11 Kai dy 
‘suppose’: 3, 2 dpa 67, a conjunction of 
particles perhaps not to be found elsewhere 
and at any rate very uncommon, as is also 
Cobet’s dpa djta: 8,5 and 7 dépe dy: 3, 9 
dmws 69). Iavv is found twice (2, 3: 3, 5): 
rot only in 3, 13, for in 3, 10 it can hardly 
be right: dpa in 3, 12. Even ye does not 
occur more than two or perhaps three times : 
yoov perbaps in 1, 13, but it may be ovv. 
Kai-d€ is not found, nor, as was said above, 
X.’s favourite and indispensable pjyv. 

In the syntax there seems nothing 
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distinctly noticeable. The use of aipodpoar 
with accusative and infinitive (1, 1 efAovro 
Tovs Tovypo’s apevov wpaTrew) is rare and 
might be plausibly explained by the loss of 
a 76, but it is paralleled in Plato Phil. 
44 A. The passives yopyyeirar 6 djpos...6 
dé Sjpos tprnpapyxetras (1, 13) are a little odd, 
but we are familiar with something like the 
first of them in Aristotle’s xeyopyynpévos 
and dxopyyntos. The accusative after dy6o- 
pat(2, 18 dar’ ovd€ Trois TovovTovs 4xPovTat Kopw- 
dovpevovs) occurs in liad 5, 361: 13, 352: and 
in Eupolis fragm. 48. Similar uses with ya(po, 
noopat, yéynOa etc. may be found in Homer 
and later poets (yéyn6a tov dvdpa Cratinus 
fragm. 158). Aristotle’s tovs tatpadoias Kat 
puoipdvors, dtav TYXWoL TYLwpias, ovdels UY 
AuTnOein xpnotds (Fhet. 2, 9, 1386 b 28) is 
perhaps rather anacoluthic than an instance 
of this construction, which seems somewhat 
poetical and old. 

On the whole it may be said that the 
positive facts, though far from conclusive 
against X.’s authorship, go to strengthen 
the argument derived from the negative 
evidence, the absence of regular Xn. 
expressions. On the ground of this marked 
difference of style, consisting mainly but 
not entirely in the absence of all such turns 
of expression as we know from the body of 
his writings to have been habitually used 
by X., we ought to have no hesitation in 
adopting the opinion now generally held 
among scholars, though they have perhaps 
usually arrived at it in another way, that 
the book is the work of another man. 
Cobet indeed, whose opinion when given 
with due care outweighs that of many 
ordinary scholars, thought it X.’s, but 
further examination would probably have 
made him change his mind, as he did the 
reverse way with regard to the #.L. 

But there suggests itself here another 
kindred question. Can any inference be 
drawn from the character of the Greek as 
to the date. at which it was written? On 
this point the most conflicting views have 
been held, resting both on the language and 
on the contents. It has been deemed 
earlier than any extant comedy of Aris- 
tophanes (425 B.c.): it has also been 
ascribed to Macedonian times. Is it our 
earliest specimen of Attic prose literature ? 
or is it, as J. J. Hartman seems to think, 
composed at a late date by some one who 
had, like ourselves, the older Attic writers 
before him and who put together from his 
study of them a sort of imaginary political 
argument? As regards the language there 
would seem to be in such a question two 
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things to go by. One is the observation of 
particular facts of language, positive or 
negative, the presence or absence, that is, 
of this or that word, form, idiom, etc. : the 
other is the feeling aroused by whole 
sentences and paragraphs. 

With regard to the first of these, I do 
not think any clear or strong evidence is 
forthcoming. The book is so short and our 
knowledge of early Attic prose is so limited, 
that very little can be made out, as it seems 
to me, on this head. I will call attention, 
however, to a few small things. One of the 
most noticeable, though it may seem small 
enough, is the fact that the writer always 
uses odav atrav, etc. never €avTay, etc. 
Kiihner, who notices this, points out (1, 
§ 168) that the older Attic prose-writers 
usually employ ody atrév, ete., except in 
the case of a possessive éavrdv following the 
article, e.g. ra éav7év (we have in the &.A. 
2, 14 otdév trav ody, if this is not a mistake 
for oderépwv), but that the other form 
gradually established itself as the one in 
common use. See too Meisterhans, $ 59. 
Except in the Hellenics and one or two 
isolated instances X. uses éavtév. The 
invariable use of the longer form in the 
R.A. therefore points to an early date. So 
to some extent does the use of the simple 
odicy, (1, 3 and 14) which gets rarer and 
rarer in Attic (occasional in X. and even in 
Demosthenes; never, I think, in Aris- 
tophanes, but his sentences did not want 
it): and the use of the pronoun ot (2, 17) of 
which the same may be said (never, I think, 
in Lysias, Isocrates, or Demosthenes) : but 
not much stress can be laid on these words. 
Are occurs freely in Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Plato, sometimes in lyrical 
poetry, whereas it is practically unknown 
in the orators and in comedy (it is said to 
oceur once in Aristophanes and once in a 
fragment of Cratinus). We may therefore 
conclude it to be a mark of an early 
vocabulary rather than a late. We find it 
here twice (1, 20: 2, 14). “Aooa or drra 
(2, 17) belongs, I think, more to old Attic 
than to new, if we may judge from its 
frequency in Aristophanes compared with 
its rarity or absence in the fragments of the 
New Comedy. Jacob’s index in Meineke 
gives no example from the latter. We find 
it only twice in all Demosthenes, and 
apparently not at all in Lysias: pretty 
often in Plato, but this is consistent with 
its being old-fashioned. On the other hand 
neither Thucydides (who twice has drra) 
nor, | think, X. uses it. It is noticeable 
again that the author of the Z’.d. uses not 
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éxet or évtadOa, but adrd& (1, 2, ete.) : this, 
if I am not mistaken, also goes slightly in 
the same direction, for we must observe the 
absence of éxet as well as the use of airoG. 
The author uses év for éveore (1, 5 and 16), 
but this is found in all ages of Attic. He 
also uses duoc (2, 10) and eviore (2, 4: 3, 1) 
which do not occur at all in Thucydides, 
and in Aristophanes only in the latest of 
the comedies (Plut. 867, 1125). Herodotus, 
however, and Hippocrates use évo. and 
Hippocrates at any rate éviore. I take some 
of the words mentioned above, such as 
eryioryopat, and dAy.aTos, to belong rather 
to the older language. So does éfamwatos 
(3, 5) which is found two or three times in 
X. and in the adverbial form in Thucydides, 
not in the orators nor even in Plato, though 
the latter once has efarivys. 

The very small use of particles, on which 
I have remarked above, seems also to 
indicate an early date. So does the very 
small use of the infinitive with an article 
(see Goodwin, § 788 and notes), which will, 
however, be found in 1, 3: 2, 17 and a few 
other places. The complete indifference to 
hiatus is an argument pro tanto in the same 
direction, 

I donot know of anything in the language 
of the book that tells the other way and in 
favour of a comparatively late date, unless 
it be the rr in such words as mpartew, 7TToOUs 
(there seem to be some variations in the 
MSS. : Dindorf, p. xvi.), and the o in ovr. 
But we know too little about these spellings 
in literature to attach much importance to 
them, and in any case what we now find in 
the MSS. of the 2.4. could not be taken as 
good evidence. In a work regarded as X.’s 
divergences of spelling were likely enough 
to be removed, The author may quite Well 
have written zpdocew, though we do not 
find it in his text. 

If now we pass away from the considera- 
tion of single words and phrases and ask 
what impression with regard to the age of 
the Greek is made by the general cast and 
style of the sentences, it is not very easy to 
give any confident answer, and as a matter 
of fact scholars have not been agreed. The 
most striking feature of the style to my 
mind is the extreme simplicity of it, a 
simplicity greater, when we consider the 
subject-matter, than that of Lysias or 
perhaps even of Caesar. The words are the 
simplest and, so to say, baldest that could 
be found: the sentences are extraordinarily 
simple in their structure, and their succes- 
sion and mutual relations are of the most 
elementary kind. This might be consciously 
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elaborated by a_ skilful writer, but the 
impression it makes on me is certainly that 
of early prose. It has not the stiffness of 


Thucydides, when reasoning, and of Anti- 
phon : it shows no sign of art, unless it be 


the art of studied simplicity. There is a 
slight archaic formality about it now and 
then, which belongs to the fifth century 
rather than the fourth: I mean especially 
the repetition in neighbouring clauses of 
identical words, which a writer who had 
come under the influence of professors of 
style would have been likely to vary or 
omit. The first two sections of the book 
will illustrate this habit, which Blass too has 
noticed. Take the beginning of it, wept dé 
THs ’AOnvaiwy woduteias, d7e pev eiAovTo TodTOV 
TOV TpOTOV THS ToALTElas OK eraWa dia TOdE, 
ort TaDP Edpevor ElAOVTO Tovs ToVNpOvS ajLELVOV 
mpatrew 7) TOUS xpyoTo’s: Oud pev TOTO OvdK 
éraw, and observe the repetition of e€/AovTo 
after éXduevor and still more of dua pév Todro 
ovk éxawo. Then in zpatov pev ovv todto 
€p® ort dixatws Soxotow (so Kirchhoff) airoh 
ot wévytes Kal 6 Snjwos TA€ov Exew TOV yevvalwv 
Kat TOV TAOVTwY bia TIdE OTL 6 SHuds eoTW 6 
ehavvwv Tas vais Kal 6 TH dvvapuy mepuTibels 
TH Tove Kal ot KUBEpvATaL Kal of KeAEvoTAl Kal 
ol TevTnKOVTapxXoL Kat of mpwpatat Kal ot 
vavTnyol ovTol iow of THY Svvapw mepiTberTes 
T ToAe ToAD pGAAov 7) of SaAiraL Kal ot 
yevvaio Kat ot xpyoroi, observe the repetition 
in tHv Ovvapuv mwepitibevtes TH TAG and in ot 
yevvatou kat ot xpyorot. Cf. 2, 11 ei yap tus 
moXus hovret EvAots vavirnynotpos, mot duabiy- 
Cera; ay pn) Telorn Tovs dpxovras THs Gadarrys ; 
ti 8 el tis ovdnpw 7 XadKp 7) ivy movutet 
TOMS, ToL diabyoerar, eav py melon TOUS 
dpxovras 7S Oadatrns; or 3, 10 é& ovdemug 
yap moXeu TO Bedrurrov evvovv éoTl TO On pe, 
GANA TO KaKLTOV ev ExdoTn earth wédew edvovy 
T® Oyu; or the two last sections of the 
book. Somewhat similar is the careful 
repetition of a preposition before each of the 
words it governs and, as in the second 
sentence quoted, of the article with every 
substantive. All this has an old-fashioned 
unsophisticated air about it, though the air 
may have been assumed. But it must be 
allowed at the same time that Greek 
writing of all ages occasionally shows 
something of the kind I am dwelling upon. 
In saying therefore that the style of the 
h.A. feels like the style of early times, I 
admit that my impression, though decided, 
is not one for which I can assign a reason 
convincing to other people, and such 
impressions are not much to be trusted. 
Returning now for a moment to the ques- 
tion of authorship, I would repeat that on 
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the ground of language alone, observing 
first and mainly the un-Xenophontean, and 
secondly the probably early, character of it, 
we may conclude the treatise not to be X.’s, 
But when we take into account the further 
considerations, with which in this article I 
do not deal, derived from the matter of the 
book, the argument seems to become over- 
whelming. The tone and spirit of the 
writer are absolutely unlike the tone and 
spirit of X. All the indications given by 
reference to matters of fact seem to point 
to a date earlier than his. Athens is not 
only a strong naval power, but undisputed 
mistress of the sea. The ¢dédpos is still paid 
by her subject-states. Their citizens still 
come to her courts for the decision of law- 
suits. The sovereign people must not be 
laughed at in a comedy, though Demos is 
unmistakably laughed at in a certain famous 
play which won the prize in 424 and has 
been preserved to our own times. ‘The re- 
puted X. lays it down that a man of the 
people is not attacked in comedy, éav pi da 
tmohurpaypoovvyv Kat dua TO Lytety Eo TL exe 
Tov Onpov, though Socrates, X.’s master and 
hero, was grossly caricatured on the Athe- 
nian stage in 423. 

Language therefore and contents alike 
make it certain that Xenophon was not the 
author. 

This would seem to be the place for 
hazarding a conjecture on the passage in 
Diogenes Laertius, which ranks the 72.4. 
among the writings of X. but mentions a 
doubt that had been expressed about the 
R.L. He gives (2, 6, 13) a list of X.’s 
works, ending thus—Ayynotdadv te Kat ’AOy- 
vaiwv Kat Aaxedarpoviov Tlodureiav, jv dyow 
ovk elvat Eevopovtos 6 Mayvns Anpajrptos. 
Demetrius Magnes, a contemporary of Cicero, 
appears also to have denied the authenticity 
of the speech against Demosthenes ascribed 
to Dinarchus. He denied it on the ground 
of style (rodd yap améyer Tov yYapaKTnpos 
ap. Dion. Hal. de Din. Iudic, 1). I have 
shown that in the case of the #.Z. there is 
no reason on grounds of style for denying 
X.’s authorship, whereas in the case of the 
R.A. there is very strong reason indeed. I 
conjecture that it was in reality the #.A. 
and not the #.Z. of which the genuineness 
was denied by Demetrius, and that the 
names of the two Constitutions have acci- 
dentally changed places in Diogenes’ list. 
This might very easily happen, and some 
slight confirmation of the suspicion may 
perhaps be found in the fact that the 
traditional order seems to put the A#.A. 
after, not before the #.LZ, In all Kirchhoff’s 
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MSS. with the exception of one (to which 
the &.A. and the De Vectigalibus have been 
prefixed subsequently, belonging really to a 
quite different codex) the R.L. seems to come 
first and the #.A. second. The order in 
Diogenes is the reverse of this. I suggest 
that he really mentioned the #.A. last, and 
that it was the #.A. which Demetrius called 
in question. 

Bergk (@riech. Lit. iv. p. 312) supposes 
X.’s son Diodorus to have erroneously 
included the #.A. in an ‘edition’ of X.’s 
works. Diodorus ought to have known his 
father’s style better, especially if, as Bergk 
fancies, he adopted it so well upon occasion. 

There are one or two further questions on 
which a word may be said. First, was the 
R.A. written by an Athenian and at 
Athens? There is nothing to imply Athen- 
ian birth, except that twice in 1, 12 the 
writer uses the first person plural in 
speaking of what was done at Athens 
(ionyopiav...éromoapev). This may seem 
conclusive, but as he never uses this way of 
speaking elsewhere, but throughout the 
book speaks of the Athenians in the third 
person, and as éofjcav could be corrupted 
to éroujoapev without much difficulty, I do 
not feel very confident that the author 


really used the first person here. Weiske 
thought éroijcav should be read, and 
Schneider inclined to agree. In 1, 11 


Kirchhofi’s NapBavwpnev is a very doubtful 
conjecture ; but, if right, it is general and 
impersonal in meaning, like the 7ty in 2, 12 
which Dindorf (p. xvi.) misunderstood. 
The author habitually expresses ‘at Athens’ 
as I have noticed above, by airdf:, which 
certainly means ‘there,’ not ‘here.’ Indeed 
IT am not sure that airof. ever means 
distinctly ‘here,’ though L. and 8. say it 
‘sometimes does. Nor is there anything 
else in the book, as far as I can see, which 
indicates any personal interest in Athenian 
affairs, or at all implies Athenian author- 
ship. There is a tone of absolute aloofness 
about the whole composition, such as we are 
accustomed to find in Aristotle. On the 
other hand it is written apparently in the 
purest Attic Greek, and the author is 
familiar with Athenian institutions and 
customs. There would seem therefore to be 
no sufficient ground for deciding between 
two or three possible alternatives. He may 
have been an Athenian writing away from 
Athens, like Xenophon: he may have been 
an Athenian writing in Athens, but by the 
use of airo@: putting aside his ‘local habita- 
tion’: he may, for anything I can see, have 
been a Greek of some other origin, perhaps 


an Athenian metic, who had a command of 
the Attic idiom. Attempts not only to fix 
the authorship on an Athenian but to name 
him seem unreasonable. 

Again, have we only fragments and 
excerpts of a considerably longer work? I 
can see no good reason for thinking so. 
No doubt our text is imperfect in many 
places, and often we cannot reasonably hope 
to restore it. But there is no evidence of 
more than corruption and the loss of a few 
words or lines. No doubt, too, the author 
might have found many other things to say, 
but the treatise is fairly consecutive, and 
from its own point of view we have no 
right to regard it as obviously incomplete. 
Its argument is: that, granted democracy 
and command of the sea, Athenian institu- 
tions are intelligent and intelligible enough, 
and that the Athenian people are by no means 
such fools as some of their critics deem 
them. This is worked out in application to 
several subjects, and then the treatise comes 
to an end. 

Cobet held the opposite view and sug- 
gested, without laying much stress upon it, 
that the longer original work was a dialogue 
(written by X. himself), of which we have 
only fragments put together without the 
dialogue form. Colloquii obscura quaedam 
vestigia cernere miht videor he _ says, 
founding himself on the above-noticed 
curious use of ov and ads, which he cannot 
believe to be used of an imaginary reader. 
(Wachsmuth, as I gather from Rettig’s 
paper on the #.A., has worked out this 
dialogue theory elaborately.) The passage 
on which Cobet seems to lay most stress is 
1, 11 dérov 8 ciod wrrovcwor SoddAo1, ovKere 
evradda AvowreAct Tov epov Sodtrov ce Sedievae: 
ev 0¢ TH Aaxedaipove & eds SotA0s oe Sedorkev" 
av Oe dedin 6 ods SodAos eve, KwWOvVEtoe K.T.A., 
but there are several others where éyw and 
ov are used in a similar way. The point is 
that, though the verb in the second person 
is used thus in Greek, e.g. the Homeric 
gains kev, yet ov is not employed with it. 
So in this very treatise 2, 5 otov 7 dromActorar 
aro THS oheTepas avtav drocov Bove zroidv, 
unless we are to read BovAovrar with Cobet. 
*Ey# is also used in an uncommon way in 
these passages and in 2, 12. On the other 
hand, if we are to take éy# and ov as real 
persons or as persons in a dialogue, we are 
involved in difficulties. Here in 1, 11 they 
will both $e Spartans, for the author is 
clearly speaking of the natives of a place 
and the slaves of natives, not of visitors 
and their slaves. Yet in 1, 10, when he 
says of Athens ovre zatagau (tov doddor) 
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eEeatw avToO ote trexotHoeTal cou 6 dovdAos, 
co. appears to mean an Athenian gentleman, 
for it is he, not a stranger, whose liberty 
and privileges are thus curtailed. There 
would be no point in it, if he were not 
speaking of natives. Again in 2,11 and 12 
kal On vnés pot cio, and eyo pev...TadtTa Exw 
dua tiv Oadrarrav, the speaker either is, or 
for the sake of argument supposes himself 
to be, an Athenian. These passages seem 
inconsistent with Cobet’s view that the 
pronouns must refer to some one person 
respectively, either real or endowed in a 
dialogue with an imaginary but fixed 
personality. Such a person could not be 
both Spartan and Athenian. They seem to 
me also inconsistent with the view of 
Roscher and others (mentioned in Sauppe’s 
preface) that the #.A. is a letter from an 
Athenian to a Spartan. The use of éys and 
ov, though rare, is not unique. Blass in 
his Attische Beredsamkett, i. p. 276, quotes 
from the De Anima, 3, 2, 426 b 19, kav ei rod 
pev eyo, Tod d€ od ataGoro: and cf. the ois av 
eyo AndHeinyv of Dem. 9, 17 cited in this 
Review, x. 381. Another example may 
possibly be found at the beginning of the 
extract from Teles, repi airapxeias given in 
Stobaeus, Mor. 5, 67, ob pev apxes Kadds eyo 
de dpxopat x.7.A., but the parallel passage in 
the extract from the zepi dvyns (2b. 40, 8) 
goes to show that the words, which are 
apparently quoted from Bion (see the prole- 
gomena to Hense’s Teletis Reliquiae, p. Xxx.), 
are taken from a dialogue. In any case 
I hold it to be clear that in these passages 
of the &.A. both éys and ov are used as 
imaginary illustrations, and that therefore 
*yo is a Spartan in 1, 11 and an Athenian 
in 2, 11-12 and ov is both (1, 11 and 1, 10) 
in like manner. It should be noticed that 
in 3, 5 ov« oleoGe seems an inevitable 
correction for ov otecGa1, just as the MSS. 
have dofsetcGar for dofeicOe in the very 
similar place Vect. 4, 32, and that the plural 
must be addressed to imaginary readers or 
hearers. 

Finally, what is the exact tone and spirit 
in which the author writes? I cannot think 
those critics (e.g. Mure, Thirlwall, Forbes in 
the introduction to his Thucydides, Book i., 
Blass, Miiller-Striibing) understand him 
correctly, who talk of satire, banter, persi- 
flage, irony. There seems to me to be 
nothing of the kind from beginning to end. 
There is a curiously cold, detached tone as 
of scientific or abstract politics, putting 
aside considerations of justice, passing over 
the question whether popular government 
and the well-being of the masses of the 
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people are right and proper things for the 
Athenians to aim at, and asking only 
whether the means are well adapted to the 
end in view. We are apt to call this 
Machiavellian. It is also Aristotelian, not 
to say Thucydidean. But no writer has 
adopted the tone with more complete com- 
posure than the writer of these few pages. 
The critics mistake his plain, frank, ‘ posi- 
tive’ way of putting things for satire: it is 
not satire, it is political science. If we 
take parts of the book for satire, there will 
be the most incongruous mixture of satire 
with plain unsatirical reasoning. Observe 
for instance that in 1, 18-19 the account of 
one reason why the allies are made to come to 
Athens for their law is instantly followed 
by a perfectly matter-of-fact and grave 
statement of an advantage the Athenians 
derive from possessions and empire over the 
sea. If we had the first by itself, the state-_ 
ment of how the allies are taught to respect 
not only the sovereign people but every 
individual who is part of it; a statement 
highly suggestive of the Wasps of Aris- 
tophanes and even thought to be borrowed 
from it, there would be some plausibility in 
taking it for satire. But there immediately 
follows another statement, that by going 
constantly to and fro between Athens and 
their private properties or public depend- 
encies across the water the Athenians are 
always insensibly learning seamanship. This 
is not a joke, and no humourist would have 
added it to something he meant for satire. 
Swift and Defoe do not mix satire and com- 
mon sense in this particular way. Their 
satire is all of a piece. If there is any 
satire in what the author of the &.A. says, 
it is in the facts stated and not in the mind 
of the writer. He says explicitly, ‘I don’t 
approve of the end they aim at, the form of 
government they adopt: but I should like 
to convince you that, given that, their 
system is a very rational and effective one.’ 
He is putting himself with rare imperson- 
ality at their point of view: he is not carica- 
turing it at all. It is Aristotle, not Aris- 
tophanes, we must compare him with. 


The particular passages of the &.A. on 
which I have any comments to make are 
very few in number. It is still full of 
imperfections and uncertainties, but they 
seem now to be mostly of that kind in which 
it is easy enough to see what a writer may 
have said but impossible to be certain what 
he did say. It is not a question of correct- 
ing or inserting a single word, but of putting 
right whole sentences. Kirchhoff’s third 
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edition (Berlin, 1889) has gone at least as far 
in this direction as a prudent editor can go. 

Since writing the following remarks, I 
have made acquaintance with the disserta- 
tion and text, accompanied by critical notes, 
published in PAdlologus Suppl. iv. by Miiller- 
Striibing. He has anticipated me in two 
or three suggested readings. 

1, 1. ds ed duacwfovrar tiv modireiav Kal 
Ta\Xa Suamparrovrat & doKotow dapTavewv Tots 
aAXous “EXAHot. 

Kirchhoff follows Cobet in adding re after 
diacwlovrar. Perhaps we should rather add 
yvopn before diamparrovra. Cf. 3, 10. 
doxotor d€ “A@nvator Kat todto ovk dpbds 
BovreverOat..... oi O€ TOUTO yvepy TOLOvoW : 
and 1, 11. So K. has proposed to insert 
yvopn before ottw Kafeoryke in 2, 1. 

1, 3. ove TOY oTpaTynyiKGv KAYpwv olovTat 
odiot xpyvar petetvac ote TOV imTapyxLov. 
KAypov should, I think, be kAjpw. Cf. the 
words just before: maou. tdv dpxav pereivat 
év Te TO KAnpw kal ev TH XEtpotovia. Probably 
K. is right in adopting Cobet’s orparny.or, 
but why should xAypwrv be omitted together ? 

1,5. é€v yap rots Bedtioros.. . 
Onpw K.T.A. 

Probably év < pev > yap. 

1, 6. «i pév yap ot xpynorot éXeyov Kat 
eBovrevov. 

Movor seems to be wanted with of xpyorot. 
(So Miiller-Striibing). 

1, 14. wept d€ rOv cvppdxov, ote K.T.X. 

There is no construction for 671, which 
Dindorf therefore brackets. Read < épa > 
drt, aS in 1, 2 wpdrov pev ovy TodTo Epa, OTe 
Ketone , 

Ibid. 
xpnorovs. 

Micotor has been doubted but is confirmed 
by 2, 19 rovs d€ xpynorots pucotar paddov. 

2,2. Tois pev Kata yyv apxopevots otov 7’ 
éotlv €k puxpov roAewv cvvoixicbevtas GOpoous 
payer Oa. 

Svvoixitbevras seems to be entirely mis- 
used here and must, I think, be wrong. 
Should we read ovvadicbevras ? (cvvalioGevras 
or avvabpo.cbevtas, Miiller-Striibing). 

2, 3. al pev peyddrar (roXeus) dua Séos apyov- 
tat, at dé puxpat wavy (Cobet adds kat) dia 
xpetav. 

K. suggests making déos and ypeiav change 
places. In the principle of this I concur, 
for fear is much more applicable to small 
cities and convenience to large ones. But 
I would rather get the right meaning by 
exchanging the places of peydAa and pupal. 
It seems more natural to take the small 
places first. Ilavv too goes better with 
peyaAau 


ev 6¢ TO 


A ‘\ 
ovkopavTovol . . Kal plcovaL TOUS 


2, 7. tpomovs ciwxiav e&nipov. 

Do we not seem to want < modAois > 
tporovus, or something like it 4 

2, 11. rov 8& rAodrov povor oiol 7’ ciotv Exeww 
tov EXAjvev Kat tov BapBapuv. 

This statement seems too unqualified to 
be right, but I do not distinctly see what 
limitation should be put upon it. 

2,12. éyw pev ovdev roiov €x THS ynS TavTA 
Tatra éxw dua tiv Oadarrav. 

There is no need to follow Schneider in 
reading zovav and so leaving éx THs yns with 
no proper construction. Cf. Ar. Peace 1322 
kpifas woveiv: Dem. 42, 20 roups oitov pev 
pedipvous mAéov 7) xiAlovs, olvov b€ K.T.r.: 
[Aristot.] ’A@. IloA. 7, 4 row mevraxoowa 
petpa .. Enpa kal vypa. 

2, 15. apds d€ TovTos Kal Erépov deovs 
amyAaypevor dv Hoav, ci vATOV WKoUV, pNndEeToTE 
mpoooOnvar THv Tow K.T.A. 

It is just possible that pyderore tpodobjvat 
may be explained as a very loose construc- 
tion after d€ovs dmpAdaypevor, as though 
those words = murevovres: but such a 
construction is so out of keeping with the 
simple and exact grammar of this book that 
I should rather suppose some participle like 
mustevovtes to have been lost. LUpodofnvar 
seems in any case to require an av. 

2, 20. doris dé pry dv Tod Symov cidero ev 
Onpoxpatoupevy moder oikety paddAov 1) év 
ddiyapxoupéevy aOiKely TapEeTKEvaTarTo. 

Why does Prof. Mahaffy think this 
sentence aimed at Alcibiades? Was he the 
only man pi dv tod Syyov who lived at 
Athens? If it refers, as probably it does, 
to politicians, why should it not refer to 
Pericles himself? But, as a matter of fact, 
it is perfectly general. Perhaps it may be 
worth while to point out how completely for 
once the writer has allowed his animus to 
get the better of his usual cool judgment, 
writing as though it was entirely optional 
with a man where he would live, and the 
easiest thing in the world for an Athenian 
aristocrat to migrate somewhere else. Cf. 
however, Plato, Crito 52 E. 

3,1. Kat totro ’A@Onvyoe yiyverat k.T.X. 

Logic seems rather to require kai <rou>. 

3, 2. det Eoprdcar éoptas doas ovdeuia TOV 
“EAAnvidwv woAewv. 

If in 2, 8 Kirchhoff writes ot <a\d\o> 
"EAAnves, he ought to write here ovdenca 
<d\An>. Soin 1, 1 and repeatedly in the 
R.L. But it is probably unnecessary in 
either place. See the Indices to Demos- 
thenes (Blass-Rehdantz) s.v. “EAXds. 

3, 6. ds ovd€ viv dv eviavrod SixdlovrTes 
imdpxovow Gore Tavev Tos GdiKOvVTAS. 

The old emendation ézapxotow, which 
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Kirchhoff and other recent editors adopt, 
gives the right meaning, but should probably 
give place to drapxodow. The only known 
place where ézapxeiyv seemed to mean 
‘suffice’ was the line of Solon, dyno pe yap 
€OWka TOTOV KPATOS, GaooV errapKel, and there 
Coray’s conjecture of dapxet has been 
confirmed by the papyrus of [Aristotle’s] 
"AOnvaiwv modureia, If aTapKovaw, and not 
the simple dpxotow, should be read here, it 
will be another instance of a distinctly old 
word, 

3, 12. “YroAaBou 5€é tis av ws ovdels apa 
adikos ATiwrat AOnvyct. 

Cobet was surely right, though K. seems 
not to follow him, in saying that ovdels dpa 
x.7.A. must be a question, and understanding 
troddBo. of an objection or rejoinder. 
Cobet omitted os. Should we turn it into 
icws 4 

All critics have found a want of connec- 
tion between the last two sections of the 
book and what precedes. I should say the 
same of the last sentence of 1, 13 and of the 
whole of 2,13. Inch. 3, the fourth section 
and the first half of the eighth, seem to 
break the sequence. Except in these places, 
the writing is fairly consecutive, and on 
this point Rettig seems more right than 
Kirchhoff, who finds all manner of lacunae 
and imperfections of order. But Rettig 
hardly succeeds in showing that 3, 12-13 
would be in place after 1, 3. There seems 
nothing in 1, 2-3 to lead up to the trorAaBou 
K.7.A, of 3, 12. 


ResPusLica LACEDAEMONIORUM. 


1, 1. ’AAN eyw evvonoas wore K.T.d. 

The abrupt Xn. beginning should be 
noticed. He likes beginning as though he 
were continuing. Compare particularly the 
first words of the Symposium, ’AAN éepoi 
Soxet x.t.A. (The #.A. has a 8€ at its 
beginning, like the Oeconomicus, Apologia, 
and Hellentes.) 

1, 4. ore Kat tats Ond«ous dyvas ™mpos 
addipdas é emoinre, vopilev ¢ e€ dpotepwv io xupav 
Kat TO exyova eppwpeveotepa. ylyver Oa. 

Comparison of 2, 3-6 and other places 
makes it pretty certain that Cobet is right 
in adding ay to go with yiyvecOa. Probably 
we should write xav for kai, but av may be 
inserted elsewhere. There are two other 
passages in the book where av seems to have 
been lost. In 4, 1 vopifwv rovrous, «i 
yevowTo oiovs Set, tA€lorov perew ert Td ayabov 
7 7oAe, it is again probable, though not 
necessary, that ay should be added after 
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aeEtorov. Tn 8, 5 emnpeto Tov Geov i Agov 
Kal dpewvov ein TH Xardptn Tebopevy ois adtos 
eOnke vopots, av seems certainly required with 
ein, because the thing is still future and 
hypothetical. In the parallel passage, De 
Vectigalibus 5, - érepeo Oa Tovs Jeois «i AGov 
Kal Gpelvov ein av TH TOAEL OUTH katacKevato- 
pévn, Schneider and Dindorf can hardly be 
right in omitting av. Anab. 3, 1, 7 and 
6, 2, 15 are somewhat different. It is one 
thing to say rdérepov AGov eat. TwopeverOar 7 
pevey ; another to say worepov AGov éore (for 
éorat or ein av) reopevw; and the latter 
seems to me wrong, for Adv éori TeHopeva 
implies actual obedience in present time. 
See, however, Goodwin 901 and 903, 7. 

1, 6. Kat TovTo cupdpéepov TH evyovia voptlov. 

Probably ouppepelv. 

A, (e Tavavria KaL TovTov evopioe TO yap 
mpeopiiry é eTroinoev, drotov dvdpos copa TE Kal 
Wrxiv ayacbein, TotTov erayouevw TeKvoTroLy- 
cacban. 

Nopifw in the sense of voyoferd recurs in 
2, 4 evouioer Evi ipatin bv erovs tpocebilea bat, 
and again in 12, 3 évouicev tro Sxipurov 
mpodvAatrecbar. It is of course common 
enough as used of a number of people 
among whom some practice or belief exists, 
but as applied to a single person who enacts 
and establishes a practice it is not recog- 
nised in the lexicons nor perhaps to be 
found elsewhere in Greek of a good age. 
The editors however do not comment upon 
it, nor have I seen it pointed out by 
Dindorf or any one else as a peculiarity of 
the k.L. We might be disposed to doubt 
its correctness, but it seems sufliciently 
guaranteed not only by its triple use in this 
treatise, but by what we find in later 
Greek. In the Lew. Seguer. (Bekker’s Anec- 
dota, 1, p. 158) we read vopi~w: vopobera, 
ainvatikn. Aiwv tpdtw BiBriw ‘ ratra Te ovv 
6 Noupds évopicev.” And we have in Dio C. 
37, 20 rots im’ éxeivou vopicGeior, and 78, 22 
Ta. vowicbevta vd Tov Madpxov, both in the 
same sense. It is certainly remarkabie 
that the #.Z., which also uses vopoferd 
(5, 1 : 10, 1), should have voyig~w three 
times in this sense and that it should 
apparently not occur elsewhere in good 
Greek. 

With ézoincev we should expect tov zpec- 
Birnv, not tO mpecBiry. Cf. 6, 1 éeroinoe 
Taldwv ekacTov apxew. Stephanus was perhaps 
right in wishing to insert vouov or vopipov. 
We have vopuov éroincev...texvoTotcbar a 
few lines later and in 4, 7 rots rnAtkovrous 
vopyov éroince k.T.X. It seems barely possible 
to understand such a word out of évowuce. 
Cf. however such passages as in poetry JJ. 
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23, 579 «i & ay’ eyov airos dixdow, Kai p’ ov 
twa dye adXov éemimAngeav Aavadv: ifeia yap 
éorat (where dixy is understood from diac), 
and in prose Herod. 2,65  Atyuzros...od 
para Onpwwdns éori? 7a S& eovta ou (te. 
Onpia), amavta tpa vevojsucta: and see 
Kiihner § 352 d. 

2, 3. It is hard to believe that dp6iade 
Baivey can be right, the more so as the 
simple Baivey is extremely rare in Attic 
prose. (Cf. however, De Re Hq. 1, 3 dpoiws 
Baivover.) Stobaeus has dp6ta €xBaivew, but 
avaBaivev is the word we seem to want. 

2,12. ciot d€ kai ot ravtaract Tod diad<yeo- 
Gar Tovs epacras <ipyovow amo Tov Taidwr. 

Should rod dudreyeofar be omitted? It 
‘has no construction and may have been 
added in explanation of cipyovow. 

2, 14. It seems clear that the end of Ch. 
2 and the end of Ch. 3 should change 
places, as Weiske pointed out: but the error 
is a very odd one. Editors have read zat 
dioxwy for wadixav in 3, 5 as though young 
men who were éx maidwy ékB<Bnxores (3, 1) 
could be called zadicxor. But in 4, 6 the 
vatoovomos is still more inappropriate as X. 
is now speaking of of nBavres. Whom are 
we to put in his place ? 

5, 3. ovre epnuds tote 7 Ttpamela Bpwrav 
yoyvetat, €or’ Gy SiacKnvact. 

The meaning is ‘until the party breaks 
up.’ Read therefore duacKkyvycwot. The 
present tense would mean ‘while it is 
breaking up.’ . 

5, 5. Elsewhere persons of the same age 
sit together: 6 6 Avxodpyos ev TH Srapty 
aveuse Tadever Oat Td TOANG TOUS VewTEpors UO 
THS TOV YEpaiTepwv eyzreipias. 

"Amédere and évouice have been suggested 
for avewiée, but the latter is much too suitable 
a word to be wrong. Cobet thinks ‘ com- 
plura exciderunt.’ Will it not be enough 
to read aviuife, < BovAdpevos > madeverOat, 
or <as>? 

6,1. eroince maidwv exactov bpoiws TOV 
€avTod Kal TOV GAAoTpiwv apxew: OTav S¢ TLs cidn 
OTL OUTOL TaTEpes ciol TOY TaidwY GV avTOS apXEl, 
aVvaykn OUTWS apxEW wWoTEp GV Kal TOV EavTOD 
apxerbar Bovdorto. 

Editors have found it difficult to see the 
meaning of otro. Perhaps Xenophon wrote 
<too> otro. He must rule justly, because 
there are so many fathers to retaliate on his 
own children if he does not. 


6, 4. avolfavras Ta onpavtpa Aafovras dowv 
av déwvTat onpnvayevous Katadureiv. 

We seem to want ‘reseal,’ dvacnunvape- 
vous, adfis onpnvapevous, or an equivalent. 

8, 3. dom yap pelo Sivapw exer  apxy, 
TocovTw padAov HyyoavTo ai’THV Kal KatatANé- 
el TOUS ToXITas. 

I think ga should in any case be éyou. 
But according to Sauppe libri tantum non 
omnes habent av before yyjyoa<v>to. Per- 
haps therefore we should read éyo. and 
padrov av hynoavto .. katamAngéar, which will 
be a more regular sequence. 

8, 4. Read < oi > éopor odv. 

10, 2. Oeis yap tots yepovtas Kupiovs Tod 
Tept THS Wuxns aya@vos k.7.d. 

There certainly seems to be some strange 
confusion either in the text or in the writer’s 
mind. It is practically impossible that 6 
mept THS Woxns aydév can have here any but 
its ordinary meaning, which it has also in 8, 
4 (wept rhs Woyxns cis ayGva Kataorpoa), of 
trial for life. Aristotle also (Pol. 3, 1 1275b 
10) says of yépovres tas dovixas (dikas duKa- 
fovot). Yet the writer immediately goes on 
to remarks about Yxdv ayabdv xpicts, and ot 
ayaves ol TOV Wuxdv as compared with of tov 
copatwv, Which refer to the election of the 
Gerontes, as though these words (6cis yap 
k.7.A.) referred to the same thing. The 
well-known statement in Plutarch, Lycurg. 
26, ubout the election of the Gerontes seems 
inconsistent with any such interpretation, 
even if it were the natural one. 

11, 2. Something seems missing here that 
would explain the words otrtw yap jkr’ av 
TO éxAetrov duadado. They can hardly be 
justified by the bare fact that some stores 
were carried in waggons and some by beasts 
of burden. 

11,3. Lycurgus ordered the troops oroAjy 
pev éxew douwrkida kal yadkqv aorida, TavTyv 
vopilwv HKLOTa [eV yuvatKketa KOLVwvELY, TOAELL- 
KwtaTnv 8 elvarr Kal yap TaxioTa Napmrpvverau 
Kal cxoaoTata puTaiverar. epnKe d€ Kal KoMav 
K.T.A. 

Tavrnv should refer to oroAnv and kai 
yép «7. to xadrkqv aomida (cf. 13, 8), but 
with the present order of words this is 
impossible. It would be secured, if we 
might transfer kat yadAxqv ao7zida from its 
present place to follow civar. Possibly Aap- 
mpvverar and pumatverar Should be infinitives. 

H. Ricwarps. 
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OVID’S HEROIDES. 


(Continued from p. 204.) 


IX 7-10. 


Hoc uelit Eurystheus, uelit hoc germana 
Tonantis 
laetaque sit uitae labe nouerca tuae ; 
at non ille uenis, cui nox, si creditur, 
una 
non tanti, ut tantus conciperere, fuit. 


uenis in 9, which has no tolerable sense, 
is given by P and G and the overwhelming 
majority of other MSS. Three or four have 
uelit, which Heinsius and all modern editors 
adopt. Bpototcw ovdev éor’ arwporov, but it 
is improbable almost to the last degree that 
any scribe would alter welit into wenis here, 
with le standing close by to protect the 3rd 
pers., and two other we/it’s hovering like 
guardian angels overhead. 

The sentence ‘cui nox una non tanti fuit, 
ut tantus conciperere’ is the purest non- 
sense, and editors who deliberately retain it 
are merely professing their ignorance of 
what the Latin phrase ‘non tanti fuit’ 
means. ‘Nam, si priore significatione uti 
uelis, quid hoe est, noluisse [ouem unam 
noctem accipere ea condicione, ut tantus 
fieret Hercules? sin altera, non minus 
absurdum erit, noluisse Jouem unam noctem 
subire, ut Hercules tantus_ efficeretur. 
praeterea utraque ratione luppiter dicitur 
noluisse Herculem magnum fieri, cum sen- 
tentia poetae sit, uoluisse’ Madvig opuse. ii 
194. Therefore some write with a few 
MSS ‘non tanta’; but the change by a 
copyist of ¢antu to tanti in this context is as 
nearly impossible as the change of one 
letter can ever be; and tanta after all 
will only mean ‘tam longa’, while it 
appears to me that the sense demands ‘sat 
longa’. So Bentley seems to have thought, 
for he adopted from a few other MSS the 
conjecture ‘non satis’: I do not know that 
this is more violent than tanta, but violent 
it certainly is. Here then in a couple of 
verses are a couple of very unlikely altera- 
tions: we must try another road. 

An expedient which may at. first sight 
look attractive is this: to keep the penta- 
meter unaltered and import into the hexa- 
meter some noun meaning spatit or ambitus 
to agree with tanti as a genitive of quality : 
‘cui nox una non tanti ambitus fuit, ut 
tantus conciperere’. To write orbis for 


uenis would be rough and unsatisfactory: a 
more plausible change would be to expel 
lle uenis as a stopgap for a lost word and 
write ‘at non, <circuitus> cui’ cet., sup- 
posing circuitus to have fallen out because 
of cui. But this incurs the same objection 
as tanta, that the sense will require not 
tanti or ‘tam longi’ but ‘sat longi’; and I 
only make the suggestion in order to deter 
anyone else from making it. 

There is another way which I think much 
better. Alter wenis (u4=b and n=) into 
brewis, and non tanti into a dative participle 
with the meaning of laboranti : 


at non ille, brewis cui nox, si creditur, 
una 
luctanti, ut tantus conciperere, fuit. 


If the initial 7 succumbed to one of the 
many perils of the margin, the neighbour- 
hood of tantus would naturally detach -tanti 
and cause it to be taken for a separate 
word; and the change of the remnant ue 
into nd would be almost as easy as the 
similar change of the abbreviations 7%¢ and 
w’o which so often turns nwne and vero into 
non. luctanti is specially appropriate as 
being a uox amatoria, Prop. ii 1 13 and 15 5. 


IX 43-46. 
Mater abest queriturque deo placuisse 
potenti, 
nec pater Amphitryon nee puer 


Hyllus adest. 
arbiter Eurystheus irae Iunonis iniquae 
sentitur nobis iraque longa deae. 


The words ‘arbiter irae’ are doubtless 
capable of meaning what the editors take 
them to mean, the dispenser of the wrath of 
Juno. But I am astonished that either 
Ovid or any respectable versifier should be 
supposed capable of writing ‘arbiter irae 
Tunonis iraque longa deae’. And further 
there is both a general and a particular 
reason for expecting ‘arbiter’ to mean 
something quite different. When the wife 
of Hercules uses such words as ‘arbiter 
Eurystheus sentitur nobis’, the reference, 
but for the presence of ‘irae’, would 
naturally be to Eurystheus’ lordship over 
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the seed of Jove, and ‘arbiter’ would 
signify ‘arbiter domus nostrae’. And 
Ovid, though I do not find that the editors 
mention it, is here copying the language of 
Virgil Aen. viii 291 sgq. ‘ut duros mille 
labores | rege sub EHurystheo fatis Iunonis 
iniquae | pertulerit’. I believe then that 
‘arbiter’ in Ovid has the same sense as 
‘rege’ in Virgil, and that ‘irae’, which 
prevents ‘arbiter’ from having that sense, 
has usurped the place of an ablative 
explaining how Eurystheus came by his 
sovereignty. That ablative was not fatis, 
which is much too vague and Virgilian for 
Ovid, and would not have been lost: several 
words are possible, but the following seems 
the most apt and likely : 


arbiter Eurystheus <astu> Iunonis 
iniquae 
sentitur nobis iraque longa deae. 


In eurysthe-ws-as-tu-iu-nonis the cause of 
the omission is plain: then 7ae was supplied 
from below. The reference of course is to 
Juno’s famous trick narrated in Hom. Il. T 
95-125: see 96 sg. kat rov | “Hpy OjAvs eodoa 
doAodpootvys aratnae, 106 tov be dSoAodpove- 
ova tpoonvoa roTvia Hpy, 112 Zeis 8 ov te 
dorogpooivynv evonoe. It may be worth 
mentioning that Ovid in his account of the 
retarded birth of Hercules at met. ix 285 
sqq. has ‘Tunoni iniquae’ 296 and ‘iniqua 
Tunone’ 308 sg. Perhaps /fur'to is almost 
equally probable. 


IX 131—134. 


Forsitan et pulsa Aetolide Deianira 
nomine deposito paelicis uxor erit, 
Kurytidosque Ioles et insanii Alcidae 
turpia famosus foedera  iunget 
Hymen. 


133 et insanit P, atque insani G and most 
MSS. This latter is an undisguised inter- 
polation in aid of metre and accidence ; and 
imsant is at once so inept and so disgusting 
that there is no need to consider it. Bentley 
suggested atque Inachit or atque Aonti; but 
these are based on the falsified text of G. 
A much more probable conjecture would be 
et Sidoniti (=Thebani), if this were not 
discountenanced by 101 sq. ‘haec tu Sidonio 
(=Tyrio) potes insignitus amictu | dicere 1 
non cultu lingua retenta silet?’ and if you 
did not expect a patronymic to match 
‘Eurytidos’. I think however that Sidonii 
after all may have something to do with the 
present state of the text. If the MS 
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reading were once upon a time et toni, then 

sidonit would be a natural conjecture to 

restore the sense and metre, and the cor- 
sd 

rection ionii, by the confusion of d with a, 

might easily engender insanit. But et tonic 

would stand for eé ef-conti, that is 


Eurytidosque Toles et Hchionii Alcidae. 


For a similar loss see trist. i 10 13 wastis et 
for wasti secet. Hercules was sixth in descent 
from Echion: Hipponome the mother of 
Amphitryon was the daughter of Menoeceus 
the grandson of Pentheus. 


IX 153—158. 


Heu deuota domus! solio sedet Agrios 
alto ; 
Oenea desertum nuda senecta premit ; 
exulat ignotis Tydeus germanus in oris ; 155 
alter fatali uiuus in igne fuit ; 
exegit ferrum sua per praecordia mater : 
impia quid dubitas Deianira mori ! 


156. ‘ Latet mendum in hoc uersu...... an 
Jatali uiuus in igne perit?’ Heinsius; and 
Bentley too adopts perit: Francius with 
more external probability proposes cinis, 
which hardly gives a just meaning. /wit 
however is quite intolerable : write 


alter fatali uiuus in igne situs. 


If you suppose the last letter to have been 
lost, the remnant /itu hardly differs from 
fuit in appearance: the difference between 
Juit and situs in point of diction is more 
considerable. 


X 29-32. 


Inde ego, nam uentis quoque sum cru- 
delibus usa, 
uidi praecipiti carbasa tenta noto. 
aut uidi aut tamquam quae me uidisse 
putarem 
frigidior glacie semianimisque fui. 


In 31 putarem is given by P, by V (frag. 
Vindob. saec. xii), and by other MSS; 
putaui by Gand others. tamguam is given 
by G, fuerant by V and others: some have 
etiam, but those appear also to have cwm 
instead of guae and to be interpolated ; and 
I only mention them because the second 
hand of P is among them, and proves, by 
writing etiwm, that etiam was not in P. 
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What was in P is doubtful: Merkel says 
that it seems to have the same as G, aué 
tamquam, under an erasure; but the later 
editors Messrs SedImayer and Palmer repre- 
sent it as giving a///wam, and Mr Sedlmayer 
adds that after @ the remains of wt are 
discernible ; and the dimensions of the gap 
as depicted by him and Mr Palmer will not 
hold more than one or at most two letters 
beside those two. 

About the required meaning of 31 sq. the 
editors seem to be quite unanimous. Some 
of them fancy that the words possess it 
already, others know that they do not and 
try to confer it upon them by conjectures 
and fail, others try again and succeed; but 
the same meaning, that given for instance 
by Madvig’s ‘aut uidi aut tantum quia me 
uidisse putaui | frigidior glacie semianimis- 
que fui’, is the meaning sought or found by 
all. Very well then: throw all their 
explanations and all their emendations into 
the fire: they are vitiated through and 
through by an utter misconception of what 
Ovid is saying. It most unluckily happens 
that there are two passages which have a 
strong verbal likeness to this: xviii 
(Leander) 31 sq. ‘lumina quin etiam summa 
uigilantia turre | aut widet aut acies nostra 
uidere putat’ and Verg. Aen. vi 454 ‘aut 
videt aut uidisse putat per nubila lunam’ : 
critics have been led astray by these delusive 
parallels and have fancied that because Ovid 
here uses or seems to use a similar vocabu- 
lary he is conveying a similar thought. 
But firstly, though it would be just and 
beautiful to make Ariadne say (like Catullus 
in 64 55 ‘necdum etiam sese quae uisit 
uisere credit’) that at her first glimpse of 
the flying sail she did not know whether it 
were real or imaginary, I cannot conceive 
anything much more silly and aimless than 
to make her say (as the editors do here) 
that at the time of writing this letter to 
Theseus she still does not know whether she 
really saw or only fancied that she saw the 
sail. And secondly, she proceeds to contradict 
this notion flatly. When you come to 43 
sqq. you read ‘iamque oculis ereptus eras. 
tum denique fleui: | torpuerant molles ante 
dolore genae. | quid potius facerent quam 
me mea lumina flerent, | postgwam desierant 
uela widere tua?’: so she did see the sail, 
and she knows that she saw it. 

As to the meaning and the form of the 
sentence I feel no doubt at all, but the 
erasure of P and the divergency of the 
other MSS make the wording uncertain. 
It seems clear however that emendation 
must be based on the tamquam of G which 
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is supported against the other MSS by the 
wam of P. Therefore I conjecture 


ut uidi, haut dignam quae me uidisse 
putarem, 
frigidior glacie semianimisque fui. 


ut is Bentley’s and J. F. Heusinger’s: both 
ut and haut are eternally confused with aut. 
‘quae’ is ace. plur. neut.: the meaning is 
‘when I saw such a sight as methought I 
did not deserve to see’, Compare i 61 
‘speraui melius, guia me meruisse putaui’, 
v 7 sq. ‘leniter, ex merito quidquid patiare, 
ferendum est: | quae uenit indigno poena, 
dolenda venit’. 

The corruption would begin with the easy 
change of gn to qu, dignam to di quam: 
indeed [di q|wam itself, for aught I know, 
may be under the ///wam of P; or perhaps 
in P dignam was corrupted to [dzjuam by 
that frequent loss of g beside 2 which at xxi 
216 has transformed digna to bina. I have 
also thought of ‘ut uidi, indignam quae’ 
cet., indi being absorbed by widi and leaving 
oaly gnam or quam for the scribes to spin 
into metre. The etiam of certain MSS, as I 
have said, appears to be interpolated and 
assuredly was not in P; so let no one 
conjecture meritam. The fuerant of V is 
also very suspicious and discountenanced by 
P; so I would not suggest werwm, 1.e. 
aequum ‘ fair’. 

But if you like to assume that another 
word in the verse is corrupt it will be 
possible to follow the aut tamquam of G 
very closely indeed : 


ut uidi, haut umquam quae me meruisse 
putarem, 


or perhaps hautqguaquam (Verg. georg. iv 
455 ‘hautquaquam ob meritum’, where by 
the way one MS has aut quamquam as again 
at Aen. xii 45). The loss of me- after me and 
the expansion of -rwisse to widisse are corrup- 
tions of which I shall elsewhere give several 
examples but here only one: vii 55 where 
Mr. Palmer emends ‘urbe uirum tui’: iw 
was absorbed by wz or m, and uz was ex 
panded to widi which stands in the MSS. 
Then for the sense and language compare ii 
61 already cited ‘speraui melius quia me 
meruisse putaur’. 


X 67-75. 


Non ego te, Crete centum digesta per 
urbes, 
aspiciam, puero cognita terra Loui, 
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ut pater et tellus iusto regnata parenti 
prodita sunt facto, nomina cara,meo. 70 


cum tibi, ne uictor tecto morerere 
recuruo, 
quae regerent passus, pro duce fila 
dedi, 
tum mihi dicebas ‘ per ego ipsa pericula 
iuro 
te fore, dum nostrum uiuet uterque, 
meam’, 
uiuimus, et non sum, Theseu, tua. 15 


Thus should this passage be written and 
punctuated. ‘The full stop at the end of 70 
instead of the usual comma, and the tum 
(from a few MSS) in 73 instead of the usual 
cum, are due to Bentley: these alterations 
are made in order that the important point 
contained in 75 may be introduced in a 
workmanlike and not ina bungling manner. 
What I have done is to put a comma at the 
end of 68 instead of the usual full stop, and 
to write ut (=ex quo tempore) in 69 instead 
of at. at has no meaning in this place and 
was altered by Heinsius and Bentley with 
some MSS to nam: the modern editors 
(except that Mr Ehwald proposes a) retain 
it, because one conjunction is much the 
same as another. 


X 83-86. 


Tam iam uenturos aut hac aut suspicor 
illac, 
qui lanient auido uiscera dente, lupos. 
forsitan et fuluos tellus alat ista leones. 85 
quis scit an et saeuas tigridas insula 
habet ? 


85 alat P, alit G et plerique. 
86 et saeuas| et haec P, haee saeuas G et 
alii, hec etiam V. 
tigridas G et alii, tigrides (trigides) P, 
V, alii. 
habet| habent P, sed corr. 

I do not think that I can emend verse 86, 
but I think that I can remove one obstacle 
to itsemendation. The conjectures hitherto 
proposed either retain ‘ quis scit an... habet’ 
and are solecistic, or alter it and are violent. 
The best attempt yet made to correct the 
grammar is Wakker’s, who transposes habet 
with the alat of 85. But a much easier 
transposition will achieve the desired result. 
Suppose the couplet once stood thus : 


quis scit an et fuluos tellus alat ista 
leones ? 
forsitan et saeuas tigridas insula 


habet, 


Tt will be seen that itanet occurs in the first 
verse immediately above ztanet in the second. 
T suggest then that the scribe at that point 
wandered from the’ hexameter into the 
pentameter and wrote 


quis scit an et | saeuas tigridas insula 
habet... 


then saw what he had done, and added the 
lacking members 


forsitan et | fuluos tellus alat ista 
leones... 


and then appended marks of transposition. 
But the next scribe, finding a pentameter 
before an hexameter, concluded that he was 
to transpose these ; and accordingly produced 
our present text. 

I only profess to have mended the 
grammar: there is much more to mend. 
saeuas is very uncertain, and the elision 
insula habet is not to be defended by 
resistere equos penned at Tomi and taken 
straight from Propertius. I make -no 
further proposal of my own, but I will say 
that the best among the various conjectures, 
now that it will no longer be solecistic, 
seems to me to be Gronovius’ saewam tigrida 
Naxos habet. 


X 145, 146. 


Has tibi plangendo lugubria pectora 
lassas 
infelix tendo trans freta longa manus. 


These two lines and the two which follow 
them are properly expelled by Bentley as 
spurious; but still one need not be too 
proud to emend them. J/onga in the penta- 
meter is omitted by P, which probably 
means that the original ran 


infelix tendo trans freta /ata manus. 


The scribe glanced from ta to ta: at ii 122 
‘aequora lata’ a similar error has caused 
lata to be lost and supplanted by nota in G. 
‘freta lata’ is found at met, xi 749: ‘freta 
longa’ is much commoner, her. vii 46, xiv 
103, xvi 22, am. ii 11 5, met. vu 67, viii 
142, fast. iii 868, v 660, and therefore likely 
to occur to a corrector. 


XI 121—128. 


Tu tamen, o frustra miserae sperate 
sorori, 
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sparsa, precor, nati collige membra 


tui, 
et refer ad matrem socioque inpone 
sepulchro, 
urnaque nos habeat quamlibet arta 
duos. 
uiue memor nostri lacrimasque in uul- 
nera funde 125 
neue reformida corpus amantis 
amans. 
tu, rogo, dilectae nimium mandata 
sororis 
perfer: mandatis persequar ipsa 
patris. 


In the last distich the words tw...perfer 
can only be explained as addressed to a 
servant who is to carry Canace’s letter to 
Macareus: ‘do you convey’ etc.: perfer 
means nothing else. But this is out of the 
question, and Hor. serm. i 10 92 and Prop. 
ili 23 23 sq. are no parallels at all: such an 
address cannot form a part of Canace’s 
epistle. Nor indeed is ¢w_ intelligible 
without a vocative, when ¢w in 121 means 
Macareus. Then further, the words man- 
datis persequar are neither sense nor Latin: 
in G and many other MSS they are altered 
into mandatis perfruar, which is grammatical 
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but laughable : a few MSS try another road 
and write mandatum persequar, which is 
better but very bad: the singular mandatum 
after the plural mandata is most incompetent 
writing, and the corruption into -is of the 
ace. termination -wm by the side of a 
transitive verb is nothing less than inex- 
plicable. Heinsius accordingly judged the 
couplet spurious ; but he despaired too soon. 

To begin with, the first sentence is 
excellently emended in one MS, quoted by 
Heinsius himself, which alters perfer to 
perfice. The words are then addressed, as 
they should be, to Macareus, and make 
perfect sense: for the corruption compare 
xiii 122 where refecta has been changed to 
referre, and Livy xlv 28 10 there adduced 
by Madvig where refici has been changed to 


refervt. I propose to complete the emenda- 
tion thus : 
tu, rogo, dilectae nimium mandata 
sororis 
perfice: wmandatis opseqguar ipsa 
patris. 


Some accident obliterated 0, and psequar 


was mistaken for psequar. 
A. E. Housman. 


(To be continued.) 


OF TWO PASSAGES IN HOMER. 


In commenting on Eurip. Alc. 64-69 I 
have called attention to the rhetorical 
inversion of cause and effect in these verses 
and also to the close parallel to be found in 
Aesch. Prom. 918-923,—a parallel that 
extends even to the expansion of the totos 
sentence by a Os 67) sentence. Of course, 
however, the postponement of the rotos 
clause is the essential common factor. Ina 
note on Alc. 332 sq. the same principle of 
arrangement is appealed to in defence of the 
traditional text (barring aAdws in v. 333, 
which should perhaps be changed, with 
Wakefield, to dA\Awv). Here ovtws with an 
adjective is equal to a specific rotos (roia). 
This defence was, I still think (with all due 
respect to Mr. Hadley), sound. But it is 
not my object at present to discuss the 
instances of this form of sentence in the 
Alcestis, or in the Tragedians at large (cf., 
however, for Sophocles Az. 560-563), but to 
deal with earlier examples of it. 


A parallel to the first two passages cited 
above (Alc. 64-69, Prom. 918-923) is to be 
found in Hom. A 387-390 :— 


ev’ ovde Seivos rep ewv immnAata Tvdeds 
, la 2 / ‘ / 

Tape, modvos eov woAcow peta Kadpecor- 
ow, 

GXN’ oy’ aeOdevew mpokadrj(Leto, mavta & 
evika 


pnidiws: toly ot éxippobos nev ’AOnvn: 


The parallel would be complete in extenso, 
if the last verse were followed by a relative 
clause beginning with 7 di (e.g. 7 39 ot péya 
Oapoos evi ornecow éevnxev). With A 389-90 
we may compare E 807-8, even if v. 808 be 
an interpolation. E 826-8 has the former 
sentence in the imperative, but the rotos 
clause is like (indeed, is nearly identical 
with) that in E 808 and that in A 390. 
(With E 826-8 we may compare © 342 sq. 
and O 254.) In all these passages we have 
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a form of the qualitative rotos, and we may 
find another case, or rather, perhaps, an 
extension, of this at 3 227 (cf. Eur. Med. 
718 and 789), if we lighten the pointing at 
the close of v. 226. Similar to this last is 
the use of the quantitative técos in « 243. 
Other (and better) instances of forms of 
técos in the type of sentence we are con- 
sidering are: € 326, r 295, E 863, I 546. 
The demonstrative adverb otrw, without a 
following adjective, appears similarly used 
at vc 262. The absence of the adjective 
differentiates (though not essentially) this 
example from Ale, 332 sq. 

We come now to the passage that 
prompted the writing of this note—A 418. 
According to the traditional text Thetis 
says to Achilles (v. 414 sqq.) :-— 





> / > 4 / , ’ ” 7 Af 
@ pot, TéKvov eov, TL VY Oo” ETpedov aiva 
TEKOVCS. ; 
al + Ni x \ 70d \ 
ai?’ ddedes Tapa vynvolv adaxpuTos Kat 
aT LOV 
a 3, / > 4 / 4 
Hobo, eel vv ToL aica pivvvOd wep, ov TL 
, 
para dnv, 
aA ? 7 ’? > 4, \ > A ‘\ 
viv 0) apa 7 &kvpopos Kat dilupos Tept 
TAVTWV 
yy ~ Lal “~ y , > 
éxdeo: TO (or TOL) oe KaKHL alone TEKOV EV 
t 4 
peyapourw, 


But ‘therefore ill-starred did I bring thee 
forth in the hall’ is not what we expect 
here, and I have for some time believed a 
slight change in the text (really only an 
interpretation of the MS. tradition) to be 
necessary. Write tds oe Kaku alone TEKoV €V 
peyépoow, and we have an instance of the 
form of expression we have been discussing : 
‘So ill-starred did I bear thee in the hall’ 
(=otrw oe xré.). 

This seems to be the only case in Homer 
where rds has given place to r@ (rx): but, 
if we examine the few passages in which 
Tos appears (we may well think, with van 
Leeuwen, that it was once more frequent), 
we shall find one that should, it seems, by a 
trifling transposition be reduced to the type 
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of sentence we are dealing with. In + 232 
sqq. We read :—— 


‘\ XN Caen dat eae A ‘\ \ , 
Tov O€ xLTOV’ evonoa Tept Xpol oLyaXoevTa, 
olov Te Kpopvoto AoTOV Kata icxad€ouo, 
Cal X my , ‘\ 7 > a7 
TOS pev Env parakds, Aapmpos O Hv 7éALos 
ws" 
7) pev ToAXNal y’ adtov eOnnoavTo yuvatkes. 230 


Here the oiov clause is explanatory of 
otyaddevra. The tas sentence immediately 
following, with its padakdés, which is not in 
point after icyad<ovo, and its Aapmrpos jEAtos 
as, Which makes a homely comparison 
ridiculous by contrast, is, furthermore, 
awkwardly and unusually connected with 
v. 235. We have only to reverse the order 
of vv. 234 and 235 (the present order is 
easily to be explained by a careless reader’s 
ready connection of ras with ofov and by 
the similar position of pv in the two verses) 
to have the arrangement that is normal in 
such sentences, as well as a greatly improved 
sense,—indeed, I would fain believe, the 
original form of the passage. Thus we shall 
read :— 


\ Ov rd, e 
TOV O€ XLT@V KTE. 
) pev wodXal y’ aitov eOnjoavto yuvatkes: 23D 
na X ” /, \ 7 > LWA 
TOS pev Env padakds, Aapmpods 0 Hv TEALos 
o 


os. 234 


There is a passage in Aeschylus (Prom. 
907 sqq.) that belongs with those discussed 
above, and should be read thus :— 


=> ‘\ »” ‘ 7 HG) 10 cal 
7 pay ere Leds, xaizrep avOadn ppover, 
+” an 

EOTAL TATELVOS' TOLOV ecapTveTau KTE. 


Faith in the text of the Mediceus has led 
scholars, since Hermann, to reject the 
vulgate for aiddys dpevdv in v. 907 (though 
that does not so much concern us now) and 
to cling to otov where totov is clearly 
demanded, as Robortello long ago saw. 
Mortimer Lamson EARLE. 


Bryn Mawr College. 


NOTE ON OD. IV. 544-7. 


GANG TAXLOTO. 
, ” ‘\ A / “ ” 
Teipa, OTWS Kev O1) OY TaTpida yatav inal 
\ > 
} yap pw Cwoov ye Kixjoeat, 7 Kev ‘Opeorns 
KTELVEYV vT0pOdpevos, od dé Kev Tahov GvT- 


Bodjoaus. ! 


All MSS. and Herodian read 7 xev: in the 
next line the Medicean (G, saec. x.) has 
xrecvat, the Florentine (fF, saec. xi.) has 
xrewev, and the Palatine (P, 1201 A.p.) has 
xtavev, corrected to xreivey by a later hand, 
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and to xreiver by a still later (Molhuysen, 
De tribus Homeri Odysseae codicibus anti- 
quissimis p. 50). Modern critics accept 
kreivev, but many read xat instead of kev. 


But neither 7 kev...«reivey nor 7 Kal...Kt. iS 
satisfactory, and we must either accept 


xretvat from G, or make the very slight 
alteration to xreiver=xreivy, 3. Sg. aor. subj. 

The words quoted are addressed by 
Proteus to Menelaus, who has to return 
to Egypt and there sacrifice, before he 
can set out on the homeward voyage to Argos. 
All this involves so much time, that if 
Aegisthus were already dead, Menelaus 
could not possibly arrive in time for the 
tapos. Accordingly the translation of 
Butcher and Lang, ‘ or it may be Orestes was 
beforehand with thee and slew him’, is objec- 
tionable in point of meaning, even if the 
meaning could be got out of the Greek. But 
it cannot, for 7 xev...xretvey can only mean 
‘or else O. would have slain him, but did 
not;’ it can only give the supposed con- 
sequence of an unfulfilled condition. Monro, 
H.G.? p. 295, compares X 108-110: 


5) \ MS 7 >N AY / ” 
enol d€ TOT Gv TOAD KEpotov Ein 
+” Ce ar) ie 4 iA 
avrnv 7 AxiAja Katakteivavta veecOau 
a/ oy ND / 2 na \ / 
HE kev avT@ dA€TOHaL evkeLos TPO TOANOS. 


But this is very different, for the infinitive 
is equivalent to a clause with «i and opta- 
tive :—é€pol dv Képd.ov ely, 7) «i ee KaTa- 


NOTE ON CICERO, AD FAM. 1, 2, 


In the March number of the Classical 
Review, p. 108, Mr. Gretton has discussed 
some of the many difficulties involved in the 
information which has come down to us con- 
cerning the debates in the Roman senate 
early in the year 56 B.c., on the proposed 
restoration of Ptolemaeus Auletes to his 
kingdom. Mr. Gretton’s remarks bear 
chiefly upon Cic. Ad Fam. 1, 2, 2: ‘proxima 
erat Hortensi sententia, cum Lupus, tribunus 
plebis, quod ipse de Pompeio retulisset, inten- 
dere coepit ante se oportere discessionem 
facere quam consules. Hius orationi uehe- 
menter ab omnibus reclamatum est; erat 
enim et iniqua et noua. Consules neque 
concedebant neque ualde repugnabant, diem 
consumi uolebant, quod est factum ; per- 
spiciebant enim in Hortensi sehtentiam 
multis partibus pluris ituros, quamquam 
aperte Volcacio adsentirentur, Multi roga- 
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Kreivas veoiwnv, Ne €l Kev (kev emphasizes the 
alternative) avros dAoiunv. For et xev with 
the optative we can find Homeric parallels, 
e.g. 1 14 (ef. Monro, //.G.2 p. 285), but none 
for xev with the aorist indicative in the sense 
proposed. 

Another interpretation makes a future 
perfect of the aorist with xev, vide Merry 
ad loc. (‘O. will have been his slayer’) ; 
which gives good sense, but bad grammar. 

On the other hand 7) xat...xretveyv is good in 
grammar, but, for the reason stated, bad in 
sense. We must have a verbal form that 
refers to future time. 

The readiest solution is presented by the 
aor. opt. krefvat in G: ‘either you will find 
him alive, or Orestes might be beforehand 
with you and kill him, while you would come 
in for the funeral-feast.’ But we can more 
easily explain the variations in the MS. 
reading, if we suppose that the original was 
kreive, drd sg. aor. subj., with -e corre- 
sponding to -ouey, -ere in the plural of 
subjunctives from non-thematic indicatives : 
cf. Schulze, Hermes xx. 493 and K.Z. xxxiii. 
134, and Stolz, Ind. Forsch. ii. 154. For the 
construction cf. A 431-3: 


, XA a > / ¢ , 
Oy /LEPOV 7) doLotaw eTrEvEEaL Irracidyot 
4 ‘3 Pein 8 Lt =e Ee A, 
1) KEV eho UTO doupt TUTELS ATO Oupov odEooys. 


C. M. Mutvany. 


2 AND, bo 


bantur, atque id ipsum consulibus inuitis, 
nam ei Bibuli sententiam ualere cupierunt.’ 
In this passage the two most recent editors, 
Mendelssohn and C. F.W. Mueller, keep the 
reading of the MSS., cnuitis, whereas most 
of their predecessors insert non before the 
word. Mr. Gretton also supports the tradi- 
tional text but from a different point of 
view; they refer ec to the consuls, he to 
multi. I will discuss the former view first, 
but must begin by mentioning that the 
two editors follow Madvig in changing cupier- 
unt to cuprerant. No necessity exists for 
this alteration ; Cicero may just as well have 
written that the consuls did, earlier in the 
debate, favour the rejected motion of Bibulus, 
as that they had favoured it. Apart from 
that matter, the lection of the codices gives 
a curious succession of considerations in the 
minds of the consuls: (1) they saw that the 
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motion of Hortensus would be carried, if the 
matter came to a division ; (2) they therefore 
wished the sitting to pass without result ; 
(3) though much time was wasted by asking 
for opinions, this waste of time did not make 
them happy, because the motion of Bibulus 
which they favoured had been rejected. To 
enumerate the succession of considerations is 
to condemn this interpretation of the pas- 
sage. The consuls wanted to waste time, 
but they were sorry for the waste, because 
their favourite motion had just been re- 
jected ! 

Mr. Gretton refers ei to multi; and rightly 
says that it is of some importance to make 
out the view which the two consuls, Lentulus 
Marcellinus and Marcius Philippus, took of 
the matter. But he makes no reference to 
a very important passage in the preceding 
letter, viz. Fam. 1,1, 2: ‘Marcellinum tibi 
esse iratum scis: is hace regia causa excepta 
ceteris in rebus acerrimum tui defensorem 
fore ostendit. Quod dat, accipimus: quod 
instituit referre de religione et saepe iam 
retulit, ab eo deduci non potest.’ Putting 
aside for the present the question whether 
tibi in this passage is corrupt or not, we may 
fairly deduce from it two inferences, (1) that 
throughout the contest Marcellinus opposed 
the claims of Cicero’s correspondent, Lentulus 
Spinther ; (2) that in persistently pressing 
upon the attention of the senate what Cicero 
calls the religionis calumnia, he desired to 
injure the prospects, not only of Spinther, 
but of Pompeius also. The latter inference 
is confirmed by a passage in the pre- 
ceding section of the letter; ‘regis causa si 
qui sunt qui uelint, qui pauci sunt, omnes 
rem ad Pompeium deferri uolunt, senatus 
religionis calumniam non religione, sed male- 
uolentia et illius regiae largitionis inuidia 
comprobat.’ We may reasonably conclude 
that Marcellinus, at all events, (in his heart) 
cried a plague upon both houses, that of 
Spinther and that of Pompeius alike. He 
owed much to Pompeius, a fact of which 
Pompeius bitterly reminded him later in the 
year (Plut. Pomp. 51). He would be un- 
willing to oppose directly the friends of 
Pompeius in the senate, but would be glad 
to check the ambition of his former leader 
by indirect methods. These could lead to no 
opew breach with Pompeius, because the 
triumvir himself was playing a double game. 
While his friends in the senate were pushing 
his claims, he was pretending, in conversa- 
tion with Cicero, that he was devoted to the 
interests of Spinther. The majority in the 
senate were acting much in the same 
manner as Marcellinus; they were ready 
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to support by speech the motion of 
Voleacius, while determined, if a division 
were taken, to vote for that of Hortensius. 
As to the other consul, Marcius Philippus, 
there is nothing to show that he diverged 
from his colleague ; the evidence is all the 
other way. 

Mr. Gretton sees how difficult it is to refer 
ei to multi unless the latter word be restricted 
to the consulares, who mostly voted for the 
proposal of Bibulus which was lost. But the 
restriction is unnatural. As the very purpose 
of questioning the senators was to waste 
time, the questioning would obviously be 
pushed as far as possible. On the other 
hand if multi goes far beyond the consulares 
we have a most extraordinary change of 
front. Just before, in the very same sitting, 
the proposition of Bibulus had been rejected 
by a large majority (frequentes ierunt in alia 
omnia). Then, we are told, the consuls 
clearly saw (perspiciebant) that a large 
majority would be ready to speak for the 
motion of Voleacius, but would be sure to 
vote for that of Hortensius. Yet the multi, 
when asked for their opinion, spoke in favour 
of the already rejected motion! The insertion 
of non seems to educe order out of chaos. 
The fact that the consuls previously desired 
the resolution of Bibulus to pass was very 
good reason why they should now be glad to 
see time wasted. That resolution, leading 
up to tris legatos ex eis qui priuati sunt (Fam. 
1, 1, 3) shut the door permanently against 
Spinther and Pompeius alike. The policy of 
delay was sure to shut the door against both, 
temporarily, and was likely to shut the door 
finally ; and so matters indeed turned out. 
The reading non inuitis seems, further, to fit 
in very well with the fact that the demand 
for sententiae proceeded from the tribune in 
the first instance. In ordinary circumstances, 
the consuls would not care to be obliged to 
conduct the business of the house according 
to the views of a tribune. The words id 
ipsum seem also to be somewhat in favour of 
reading non inuitis; they appear most 
naturally to refer to the perrogatio, to the 
fact that many were called upon to speak 
(75 rogari multos). On the view of Mr. 
Gretton, they less naturally emphasize the 
contrast between the expectation which the 
consuls formed of the perrogatio, and its 
actual result. The circumstance that 707 1s 
not in the MSS. has little weight if any. 
In his note, Mueller gives a number of ex- 
amples of zon omitted, and his list might be 
increased indefinitely. 

Incidentally, it may be noted that the 
passage in Fam. 1, 2, 2 makes rather in 
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favour of the view put forward by Willems, 
and rejected by Mommsen, that the relator 
could stop the perrogatio at any point, and 
proceed to a division, could in fact enforce 
the closure of debate. The relator could 
certainly call for a division without debate. 
According to Mommsen’s opinion, if he 
asked for speeches at all, he was bound to 
give every senator who had the right to 
speak, a chance of delivering himself. Jn 
that case it is hard to see any pertinence in 
Cicero’s statement that many were asked to 
speak. It is just conceivable but not at all 
likely, that on the occasion of which Cicero 
writes, members were pressed to explain 
themselves at length, instead of giving a 
mere brief assent to some preceding speaker. 
Cicero would surely in such circumstances 
have added something to the ordinary word 
rogabantur. ‘The supposition that the consuls 
had a power of closing debate is consonant 
with the fact that they could exclude debate 
altogether, and also with the old theory, 
never entirely put out of sight, that the 
senators were persons whose advice the con- 
suls might ask or not, as they pleased. 

I now return to the words in Fam. 1, 1, 2: 
‘Marcellinum tibi esse iratum scis. Many 
scholars have been captivated by the brilliant 
correction ézbicint, due to an old and unknown 
scholar. Another conjecture which has found 
favour is vegi for tht. Prof. Tyrrell some- 
what confidently pronounces that either ¢zbz 
or iratum is corrupt. With equal confidence 
Mendelssohn rejects the idea of corruption ; 
while C. F. W. Mueller accepts the MSS. 
reading without comment. Prof. Tyrrell 
urges that we know of no reason why Mar- 
cellinus, especially, should have been angry 
with Spinther. It is not, however, necessary 
to look for a cause of offence special to Mar- 
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cellinus. The cause may have been of a 
general and political character. Clearly 
Spinther had offended many senators. I 
would explain by this fact the words in Ad. 
Qu. Frat. 2, 2, 3 (otherwise interpreted by 
Prof. Tyrrell): sine dubio res a Lentulo 
remota uidetur esse, cum magno meo dolore ; 
quamquam multa fecit quare, si fas esset, 
lure ei suscensere possemus.’ There seems 
to me to be no probability in the supposition 
that Cicero is here referring solely to his 
own affairs. He often eulogizes Spinther 
as the warmest of his supporters, and it is 
hardly possible that this champion should 
have done many things which might afford his 
friend private reason for anger. It is true 
that Spinther had in 57, as consul, joined his 
colleague in considering, with the aid of a 
consilium, the monetary compensation which 
Cicero should receive for the destruction of 
his property while he was in exile, and that 
the compensation awarded seemed to Cicero 
inadequate. But he nowhere lays the blame 
on Spinther, and could even in public praise 
the compensation as generous. In the letter 
to Quintus, 2, 2, 3, Cicero speaks of the 
policy of obstruction in the Egyptian busi- 
ness as having been carried out per obtrecta- 
tores Lentuli. The phrase hits Marcellinus 
hard. If we read ¢2b¢ in Yam. 1, 1, 2, the 
real difficulty seems to lie in the sudden 
transition from the statement that Marcel- 
linus is angry with Spinther, to the state- 
ment that he will be the friend cf Spinther 
in all matters which have not to do with the 
Alexandrine prince. If tibi be correct, as I 
think it is, some adversative particle, such 
as tamen, must have fallen ont between is 


and hac. 
Ala tsp Lat aio) 


BISCOVERY OF A COLLATION OF THE ‘CODEX TURNEBI’ OF PLAUTUS. 


lth 


in this article I propose to put together 
the chief contributions of the newly found 
collation to our knowledge of the text, and 
to submit to students of Plautus for their 
consideration some of the more interesting 
problems which it suggests. It will be well 
to begin with a short account of the MSS. 
hitherto known. 

The last twelve plays of Plautus (Lacch.- 
Truc.) were unknown to scholars at the 


Revival of Learning, until the ‘ Codex 
Ursinianus’ (D) was discovered. It is now 
in the Vatican Library, a MS. of the 11th 
century. In the middle of the 16th century 
Camerarius brought two other MSS. to 
light, one of the 10th century (B, now in 
the Vatican Library), and another of the 
11th (C, now at Heidelberg). ‘bese three 
MSS. BCD are closely connected, all coming 
from one original, which seems to have been 
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a minuscule MS., perhaps of the 9th 
century. There are indications that this 
9th century (?) original was the immediate 
copy of an Archetype written in capitals, 
and so presumably of a date not later than 
the 5th century. The text of this Arche- 
type is known as the ‘ Palatine’ text, and 
our three existing MSS. are referred to the 
‘Palatine’ family. 

The discovery of the Ambrosian Palimp- 
sest (A) of Milan, a fourth century MS. 
written in capitals, gave us a rival text, the 
‘Ambrosian’ text, as it is called. Had 
the whole of the plays been preserved in 4, 
there would be few lines of Plautus left 
with doubtful reading. But unfortunately 
all that we have is a mere fragment, and 
the letters are often quite illegible. Still 
the discovery has shewn us clearly the 
conditions of the problem of the Plautine 
text. What the textual critic has to do is 
to eliminate from BCD the errors of that 
common original from which they are all 
derived, and get back to the old ‘ Palatine’ 
text of the ancient Archetype. 

Of these three ‘Palatine’ MSS. BCD, 
two, namely C and JD, are copied from a 
single MS. and reproduce its errors, here 
omitting a word or a line, there substituting 
a wrong word for the right one, and so on. 
B, which is a. much more faithful copy of 
the 9th century (?) original than this MS. 
was, enables us to discover and correct these 
errors. Where B disagrees with CD, we 
can generally assure ourselves that the B- 
reading was the reading of the common 
original, while the CD reading is a mere 
corruption, due to the writer of that MS. of 
which C and D are immediate copies. But 
where B agrees with CD, the reading must 
be the reading of their common original. 
To eliminate the errors of this MS., 
supposed to have been a MS. of the 9th 
century, we need some new codex which 
shall act as a check on LCD in the same 
way that B acts as a check on CD, 

The French scholar Adrien Turnebe seems 
to have made use of a codex which fulfilled 
these conditions. The few, provokingly 
few, readings which he quotes from it in his 
Adversaria (published in 1564), shew us 
that it contained words and lines which had 
been omitted in the common original of 
BCD, while it preserved in their true form 
words which had been miscopied in that 
original. In a passage of the Poenulus, for 
example, where the Carthaginian appears on 
the stage, BCD exhibit a defective line 
(v. 977) : 

facies quidem edepol— 
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But Turnebus quotes from his MS. the full 
line: 


facies quidem edepol Punica est: guggast 
homo ; 


and when the Ambrosian Palimpsest was 
discovered in this century, it was found to 
exhibit the line in this full form. The 
cause of error in BCD is plain. The monk 
who wrote out their common original was 
puzzled, as he might well be, by the strange 
ending of the line, and left a blank to be 
supplied by the ‘ corrector, the senior who 
supervised the copyists’ work in the Scrip- 
torium. The remissness of the ‘ corrector’ 
left the blank unfilled. Further on in the 
same passage (v. 1033) BCD agree in the 
corrupt reading micdilia. Turnebus how- 
ever quotes from his MS. micdilix, and the 
Ambrosian Palimpsest confirms this with its 
migdilix : 


qui hue aduenisti nos captatum, migdilix. 


In capital script X and A are often con- 
fused ; so we may suppose that the scribe of 
the common original of BCD miscopied the 
MICDILIX of his original as micdilia. In 
default of the Palimpsest, we should have 
had no MS. authority to enable us to detect 
this error, had it not been for Turnebus’ 
mention of the reading of his codex. 

From the scanty particulars which Tur- 
nebys has communicated, it appeared that 
his codex, while derived from the ‘Palatine’ 
Archetype, was not derived from that 9th 
century (?) MS., which was the common 
original of BCD. In other words, it stood 
to B and to this original in the same relation 
as B stands to C and to D; and so would 
supply us with the needed check on BCD in 
the same way that B supplies us with a 
check on CD. 

It is this ‘codex Turnebi’ of which a 
collation has been discovered on the margins 
of a Gryphius edition of Plautus in the 
Bodleian Library. The collation contains 
the supplement of many lines which shew 
a lacuna in BCD. Sometimes the missing 
words were already known to us from the 
quotation of Turnebus himself. Thus the 
marginal variant for Poen. 977 is Punicust 
guggast homo, which (with the correction 
Punicast) is precisely the reading of 4. 
Sometimes they had been supplied by Lam- 
binus or Scaliger, who both seem to have 
had access to a collation (perhaps this actual 
Bodleian copy) of the ‘codex Turnebi.’ 

x 2 
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Sometimes they had remained unknown till 
the discovery of the Ambrosian Palimpsest. 
Here is a list of those that are now first 
brought to light by this collation. I give 
in each case the reading of 4, then in brackets 
the supplements furnished by the newly 
found collation : 


Pers. 35 4 


cum tibi me potis es sempiternum (2) 





(Emere amicum tibi me potis es sempi- 
ternum). This variant is preceded by the 
words ‘et ego.’ 


52 


Usque ero domi, dum excoxero lenoni 


malam 
(lenoni malam rem aliquam). 


205 
P. Sophoclidisca, di me amabunt. 8. Quid 
me? utrum hercle 


(quid me. P. utrum hercle illis iubet). 


Read Jubet. 


239 
P. Quid est quod metuas? 8S. Idem istuc 
quod tu. P. Di<c> ergo 


(more n. P. dic ergo 8. at uotita sum). 
This more n, if I have “deciphered it rightly, 
suggests mora ‘delay.’ Lambinus supplied 
at vetita sum from his ‘ libri veteres.’ 


623 
(Nee dolens habet cor). Read with the 
Palimpsest Ut sapiens habet cor. 


habet cor 





856-7 conuenisse te Toxilum me 
spectatores, bene ualete, leno periit ; 
plaudite 


(te Toxilum mi spectatores). The new 
reading suggests that there is no lacuna 
before ~ spectatores’ and that ‘me’ of BCD 
is a corruption of mi, or as I should prefer 
to spell the word, mei; cf. Cust. 678 mi 
homines, mi spectatores. 


Rud. 166 Neque gubernator umquam potuit 
(unquam potuit tam bene). 


85 sqq. 
Nimio hominum fortunae minus 
memorantur 
experiundo iis datur acerbum 
hoc deo complacitum est me hoc ornatu 
ornatam 


miserae 
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Tn incertas regiones timidam eiectam. 
Hancine ego ad rem natam miseram meno- 
rabo ? 
Hancine ego partem capio ob pietatem 
praecipuam 4 
(Quam in uisu experiundo...timidam eiec- 
tam Hanccine ego ad rem natam miseram 
wwe memorabo hanccine ego partem). I 
would supply Satin at the beginning of 
v. 187 and suppose ewe to have dr opped out 
before eiectam and ego to have been wrongly 
inserted after hancine (v. 190). 


311 sqq. 
Famelica hominum natio: quid agitis, ut 
peritis ? 
Ut piscatorem aequum est fame sitique 
speque 


Ecquem adulescentem hue dum hic astatis 
Strenua facie rubicundum fortem qui tres 
Duceret c<h>lamydatos cum machaer(i|is 

uidisti seni 

(spesque falsa Kcquem adulescentem huc 
dum (?) hic astatis expedite...qui tres semi- 
homines...(uidistis) uenientem). Lambinus 
from his ‘veteres libri’ cited ‘astatis 
expedite’ and ‘qui tres semihomines.’ [ 
think that the words uidistis eire (1) were 
‘overflow’ words of the third line in the 
Archetype, and would read: astatis, eape- 
dite, | Vidistis eire strenua etc. with the 
substitution of secwm for semi. Secum and 
eire have already been proposed. 


457 
Confugiam hu (iiifer 


(Confugiam hue. 
uenian). 


ita res suppetit subit 
ita me suppetit subita 


481 


Heus—si, Ptolem[e|ogratia, 
urnam tibi 


cape hance 


(Heus agasi ptolemogratia). This looks like 
a second proper name, Agasius. If ib is, 
Agasi Ptolemocratia may be a phrase like 
Virgil’s Hectoris Andromache or Deiphobe 
Glauci. 


647 sqq. Lambinus’ supplement of plen- 
issimus (v. 651) is confirmed by the Oxford 
marginalia, but not his pawets ex pede (v. 
650), The Oxford variant for v. 650 is ‘T. 
uis’ which suggests Z. wis dicam tibi ? 


664 sqq. 


Nunc id est cum omnium copiarum atque 
opum 
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Auxili[i] praesidi{i] uiduitas nos tenet. 

culast quae salutem afferat 

——— artem ingredi persequamur 

——— in metu nune sumus ambae 

—— importunitas tantaque iniuria 

-—— nos est modo hie intus ab nostro hero 

scelestu<s> sacerdotem anum prae- 
cipes 

Reppulit, propulit perquam indignis modis. 








(Senee uias...Sciamus tanto...in  iniuria 
Orta in...praecipes. The Gryphius reading 
‘Qui sacram scelestus’ has been altered to 
‘Qui scelestus’). I would read in v. 660 
Nec salus(t?) nec uiast quae salutem afferat. 
For v. 667 Nec quam in partem has been 
proposed, and for v. 668 Scimus: tanto in 
metu. For y. 671 Turnebus quotes from 
his MS. quin scelestus. Leo’s theory of (e)s¢ 
would preclude the possibility of salust for 
salus est (Plaut. Forsch. p. 255). 


686 edepol—hune acerbum 
(diem hunc). 


687 


T. Bonum animum habete. P. Nam, ob- 
secro, unde—mus mihi inuenitur ? 
(unde istec animus mihi inuenitur). 

iste animus has been already proposed. 


Unde 


697 sqq. 


Tllos scelestos qui tuum fecerunt fanum 
parui 

arenosque ut han<c> tua pace aram 

obsidere 

aut hae ambae sumus opera Neptunei 

noctu 

habeas, neue idcireo nobis uicio uortas. 











(Scire nosque ut hane tua pace aram 
obsidere...aut ae ambae sumus opera Nep- 
tuni noctu Indignum id habeas neue idcirco 
nobis uicio uertas). Before the words 
‘Scire...obsidere’ stands what I suppose to 
be the variant of the inferior MS.: ‘ Are 
nosque ut hane tua pace aram obsedere.’ 
After them comes ‘app(aret) versum ita legen- 
dum acaedendum. Ulciscare nosque ut hance 
tua pace aram obsidere.’ At the end comes 
a note to the effect that a ‘lacuna grandius- 
cula’ was to be seen before the words ‘ae 
ambae’ and that ‘deest’ was written in the 
margin. Then ‘fort. pro ‘faut ambae”’ 
“eiectae ambae” sumus’). I suspect the 
scire to be a scribe’s conjectural emendation 
of the imperfect word which began the line 
in the Archetype, SCARE. We have already 
had a similar case in Pers. 623 where, [ 


fancy, the Archetype, had merely [ENSKA- 
BETCOR. 


712 sq. 


Meas mihi ancillas inuito me eripis 
De senatu Cyrenensi quemuis opulentum— 





(Meas mihi ancillas inuito me eripis. L. 
habe inniceus (?) de senatu Cyrenensi quis 
(leg. quemuis) opulentum uirum). This 
is followed by the note ‘app(arenter) “ habe 
indicem.(?)”’ The ending of v. 713 can be 
read in the Palimpsest, but the letters at 
the end of the preceding line are illegible. 
Read habe iudicem (cf. v. 1380). 

To enumerate all the new _ readings 
supplied by the Oxford marginalia would 
take too much space. I must confine 
myself to selecting some that have either 
never been proposed or at least have not 
found favour in the last editions. The B- 
reading is placed first and the new reading 
follows in brackets :— 


Poen. 266. 


Prosedas, pistorum amicas, reliquias al{1]i- 
carlas, 
(reginas allicarias.) 


504 


Ita me di ament tardo amico nihil{i] est 
quicquam inequius. 


(nequius). Nequius makes alliteration. 
Cf. Bacch. 651 nequius nil est quam egens 
consili seruos. 


Rud. 727. 


D. Hae autem Veneri complacuerunt habeat 
si argentum dabit. 


(Si autem uenit etc.). This note follows : 
‘eadem persona lenon(is) loquente.’ The 
Palimpsest seems to begin the line with S?. 


Pseud. 1272 sqq. 


Corde atque animo suo opsequentes, sed 
post 

Quam exurrexi, orant me{i]d ut saltem. 

Ad hune me modum intulit illis satis facete 
nime ex disciplina. 
(illis satisfacerem me). 

‘fort(asse) intulit ut illis.’ 


This note follows : 


Poen. 586. 


Hodie iuris coctiores non sunt, qui lites 
creant. 


(hodie iuris eretiores). I am not quite 
sure of the second and third letters of the 
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last word (4 cro-, ere-), Turnebus Adv. xv. 
7 supports the reading coctiores (LCD). 


1075 
Ostende: inspici{iJjam: aperi, audi: atque 
ades. 
(Ostende inspiciam aperi audi atque 
audes), The last word is not written 


immediately after atgwe but in the next line 
under audi, so may conceivably have been 
meant for a correction of audi. In any 
case it suggests what I think is the true 
reading : aperi—audes ?—atque adest ‘ open 
it—will you? There it is!’ with audes in 
the sense of si audes or sodes. 

Scareely less important are the cases 
where the new collation confirms the read- 
ing of some one MS. or group of MSS. It 
shews, for example, that the reading of 
BCD in that puzzling line, Poen, 1168, was 
also the reading of the ‘ Palatine’ arche- 
type: 


Thraecae sunt caelum ne sustolli soleni 


(Threcae sunt celumnae  sustolli solem). 
The last word may be ‘solent’ or possibly 
‘soleni.’ The true reading is no doubt 
solent ; but what are we to make of the rest 
of the line? The ‘ Palatine’ reading is con- 
firmed by the Palimpsest which seems to 
read something like TKRACAESVNTincel- 
ONEM (by the small type I indicate the 
most doubtful letters). Surely there is a 
reference to the mares of Diomedes. The 
Palimpsest reading clearly suggests the word 
KnAwv. 

In Poen, 1036 the word tu in the Gryphius 
text is expunged, but there is no indication 
whether this variant comes from the ‘ codex 
Turnebi’ or from the inferior MS. The 
Palimpsest also omits ¢u, requiring the 
scansion hiic (cf. Leo ad Amph. 702): 

Maledicere huic temperabis, si sapis. 

The Palimpsest reading is again confirmed 
in Poen. 1237: Ite si itis, to be scanned 
It(e) st itis. 

In Rud. 745 B offers : 

Argentum ego pro istisce ambabus cuiae 
erant domino dedi. 

CD omit eyo. Neither the metre nor the 

sense is affected by the presence or absence 

of the word ; but the new collation helps us 

out of the difficulty by confirming the 

reading of B. 

Anything that brings us nearer to the 
actual text of the ancient ‘ Palatine’ Arche- 
type is likely to increase our knowledge ‘of 
the way in which a Roman play was divided 
into scenes and the cantica or choruses into 
lines in ancient editions. In the immediate 
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original of BCD the short lines of a Canticum 
were written together in one long line for 
the sake of economizing space, and in various 
ways the genuine division of the lines was 
abandoned. The new collation gives us here 
and there useful hints for the re-arrangement 
of Cantica, by indicating that this or that 
word should begin the line. It also retains 
several scene-headings in their original form, 
with the indication of whether the scene was 
a dialogue (diverbium) or a musical scene 
(canticum). For example, the scene-heading 
of Pseud. IV. ii. BALLIO IDEM, had in 
the ‘codex Turnebi’ the sign C, 7e. ‘can- 
ticum,’ a sign which was not understood by 
the writer (Turnebus?) of the marginal note 
accompanying this variant: ‘fort(asse) 
“idem collocutores” vult.’ Prof. Klotz’s 
theory that scenes in Iambic Septenarii, and 
even, on occasion, scenes in Iambic Senaril, 
might be musical scenes is confirmed by the 
scene-headings preserved in the new colla- 
tion. For instance, both Pers. II. v. (lamb. 
Sept.) and Pers. IV. vi. (lamb. Sen.) have 
the sign C. We learn, too, for the first time, 
that the ‘codex Tnrnebi,’ and presumably 
the ‘ Palatine’ Archetype, had in the last line 
of the Poenulus and the Persa the Greek 
omega-sign, w, before the word plaudite. In 
the Persa it seems to have been accompanied 
by the word panies (whence the pantio of 
BCD), to judge from Turnebus’ (?) note in 
the margin of the Bodleian Gryphius :— 


‘pantes D(ua)r. plaudite. pariter » vero 
chor(um)loquenti (sic) s(ignifi)eat ut fine 
praecedentis comoediae curemus w plaudite.’”’ 


For the Carthaginian passage in the 
Poenulus we have a large number of variants, 
which, it is to be hoped, come from the 
‘codex Turnebi’ and not from the inferior 
MS. It remains to be seen whether they 
will bring Semitic scholars any nearer to the 
interpretation of that interesting relic of a 
lost language. 

When a new MS. is discovered, there is 
always a temptation to make too much of its 
readings. I will conclude this article with 
an example of a variant, which I think 
belongs to the ‘codex Turnebi,’ and is 
palpably wrong.’ In Poen. 926 the ‘ Pala- 
tine’ Archetype had hoc nocte consulendum. 
The Oxford marginalia offer hoc noctu. But 
the Palimpsest shows us the true reading, 
hoc docte. 

[Norr.—A full list of the more interesting 
variants preserved in the Oxford marginalia 
will be found in the (Berliner Philologische 
Wochenschrift, Nos. 22 sqq.] 

W. M, Linpsay, 
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THE GRANT OF IMMUNITAS TO BRUNDISIUM. 


Accorpine to Appian, Sulla on landing in 
Italy in B.c. 83 was received by the inhabi- 
tants of Brundisium without any show of 
resistance. In return for this he granted 
them later dréAaa, and they enjoyed that 
privilege still in Appian’s own day. The 
historian’s words are 


/ ? a 
‘Sefapevuv 8 aitov dpayel tov Bpevtecivv 
Toisbe pev VoTepoy edwKey aréAeay iy Kal viv 


éxovew.’ “CECE. 79.) 


A Latin colony had been founded’ at 
Brundisium in 244 p.c. But by the end of 
the Social War, z.e. before the time of which 
Appian in the above passage is writing, the 
city like all the rest of Italy had been 
granted the Roman civitas. It was allotted 
to the Tribus Maecia and ranked as a muni- 
cipium, which rank it retained during the 
Empire. These are facts generally recog- 
nized. (Mommsen, C'././. ix. p. 8. Capelli, 
Diz. Epig. p. 1047, etc.) 

This passage of Appian therefore offers a 
somewhat interesting problem. What was 
this Immunitas thus conferred about the 
year 80 B.c, on an Italian city community pos- 
sessed of the Roman civitas, which also seems 
still to have differentiated that community 
from others in Italy in the days of Marcus 
Aurelius? For it is obvious that Appian’s 
é7réXeva here is the equivalent of the technical 
term Immunitas. Unfortunately he does 
not specify it further. Hence we are left 
face to face with the above problem. For 
as it has been recently said ‘ welche Bedeu- 
tung dréAea ohne nihere Bezeichnung hat 
liisst sich nicht immer festsetzen.’ (Pauly, 
R. Enc. p. 1911.) 

We have at least these criteria in our 
attempt after a more exact characterisation 
of this Immunitas: 

(1) It was a privilege bestowed on full 
Roman cives—on a whole city community of 
cives in Italy itself. 

(2) It was a privilege still retained by 
that city community in Appian’s own day, 
which thus still distinguished Brundisium 
from other cities in Italy. 

(5) The original grant of this privilege 
was owed to Sulla about the year 80 B.c. 
This at least was either the popular tale in 
Appian’s time or he found it so stated in his 
authorities. In the latter case, he may very 
well have derived the fact from the Memoirs 
of Sulla himself, : 


What then were the burdens from which 
the citizens of Brundisium were thus re- 
lieved?) Some attempted answers to the 
question do not seem very satisfactory. 

[a] Was this drédea Immunitas from 
direct taxes which otherwise would have 
been levied on the Brundisians as cives in 
80 B.c? 

This seems improbable. For the only 
direct taxes a Roman cives would have had 
to pay then were 

i. (possibly) The Tributum. 
ii. The Vicesima manumissionum. 

i. The Tributum. 

It is certain that in practice this extra- 
ordinary tax was never levied after 167 B.c, 
until the days of the triumvirate in 43 B.c. 
(Pliny, WV.H. 33, 56. Cic. de Off. ii. 22, 76. 
Val. Max. iv. 3,8. Plutarch, Aem. Paul. 38). 
It seems however that it was never legally 
abolished—and thus the possibility of its 
being levied always existed. (Cic. pro Flacco, 
32,80. Phil. ti. 37,93. De Of. ii. 21, 74, 
Dio Cass. 52, 6). Thus it might be urged 
the Immunitas granted Brundisium by 
Sulla was Immunitas from liability to pay 
tributum if it should ever again be levied. 

Yet this very statement of the suggestion 
shows its own great improbability. In 
80 B.c. the tributum had not been levied for 
nearly a century and there seemed no pros- 
pect of its being revived. Surely a grant 
of Immunitas from such a non-existent tax 
would have been—viewed as a privilege— 
somewhat of a mockery. Moreover this 
could have hardly been a privilege dis- 
tinguishing the city in Appian’s own day. 
For it seems almost certain that though the 
tributum was revived as an extraordinary 
tax by the triumvirate in 43 B.c., yet it was 
afterwards dropped again, and was not levied 
in the first and second centuries a.p. The 
tributum mentioned in Tac. Ann. xiii. 51, 
almost certainly applied to negotiatores not 
in Italy but in the provinces. (Marquardt, 
Rom. Staatsver. ii. pp. 171-173, espec. p. 
25 Nino's 

Therefore that Sulla granted Brundisium 
TImmunitas from the tributum seems to me 
an unsatisfactory explanation. 

ii. Zhe Vicesima Manumissionum or Liber- 
tatis. 

This tax, levied first in 357 B.c. (Livy vii. 
16, 7) seems therefore to have been the one 
and only direct tax a Roman cives was 
bound to pay in 80 B.c. (Cf. Cie, ad Alt, ii, 
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16. Marquardt, op. cit. ii. p. 156, 271, 272.) 
It existed still in Cicero’s time and was ex- 
acted under the Emperors throughout the 
whole Empire, till raised by Caracalla to 10 
per cent. But if the master would not pay 
it on the freeing of a slave, the slave had to 
pay it himself. Immunitas therefore from 
this tax could hardly have been a great boon 
to the Brundisians in 80 B.c. In fact the 
tax is altogether somewhat too insignificant 
to allow us with easy consciences to accept 
it as an explanation of the dréAea in ques- 
tion existing in 80 B.c. and in the second 
century A.D. 

Thus it is unlikely this Immunitas ap- 
plied to direct taxes levied, or possibly to 
be levied, on cives in 80 B.c. 

[b] But the previous question may be 
raised. It seems to be cautiously suggested 
that though Brundisium received the civitas 
before Sulla’s landing, yet the financial con- 
sequences may not have followed immedi- 
ately. Thus the city still continued to pay 
its old taxes which it had paid previously as 
a Latin colony. And what Sulla granted 
therefore was Immunitas from these. This 
seems to be the view held by Capelli, who 
says, speaking of Brundisium ‘ebbe la citta- 
dinanza romana al tempo della guerra sociale 
e fu allora inscritta nella trib Maecia. La 
immunita in genere e forse da speciali im- 
poste non fu concessa alla citta che da Sulla.’ 
(Diz. Epig. p. 1047). 

Now of course it is an interesting question 
enough as to how rapidly the financial 
adjustment consequent on the universal 
grant of civitas in Italy was effected. But 
none the less it seems to me hardly necessary 
to stay on this account to discuss what were 
the taxes Brundisium paid as a Latin colony. 
For the privilege bestowed on thecity by Sulla 
seems, as we have seen, still to have differ- 
entiated it from other Italian cities in Ap- 
pian’s day. Now it is plainly impossible to 
believe that those cities which before the 
Social War had been Latin colonies con- 
tinued to pay their old munera as long after 
their enfranchisment as the second century 
A.D. This theory therefore fails to explain 
the problem satisfactorily. 

[c] And precisely the same objection may 
be urged against Merivale’s view of Sulla’s 
act. For Merivale goes yet one step beyond 
Capelli, when he says, speaking of this 
general grant of civitas after the Social 
War :— 


‘Several cities...continued steadfastly to 
reject it... Brundisium did not at once accept 
it, but received the Roman privilege of Im- 
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munity from the land tax at a later period 
from Sulla,’ 
(Fall of Rom. Rep. e. 3, p. 97.) 

Even though the Brundisians had been so 
foolish as to wait before receiving a part in- 
stead of at once accepting the whole of a 
boon, yet clearly long before Marcus Aurel- 
ius the free inhabitants of the city were full 
cives, and thus this explanation like the 
preceding fails to satisfy the second of our 
criteria. This very passage seems the sole 
basis of Merivale’s theory. 

[d] Another suggested solution is attrac- 
tive at first sight. Marquardt (op. cit. i. 
361-363) points out that under the Republic 
a municipium had ranked in importance 
above a colonia. But under the Empire this 
was reversed, and the colonia took precedence 
over the municipium. The colonia then 
might possess three privileges. 

i. Libertas, from supervision of governor. 

ii. Jus Italicum, ¢.e. Quiritarian rights in 
land ownership. 

iii. Immunitas. 

Therefore municipia came to desire to 
attain the jus coloniae. So Tac. Ann. xiv. 
27:—‘ At in Italia vetus oppidum Puteoli 
jus coloniae et cognomentum a Nerone apis- 
cuntur.’ Gellius 16, 13.—‘ Hadrianus mirari 
se ostendit quod et ipsi Italicenses et quae- 
dam item alia municipia antiqua, in quibus 
Uticenses nominat, cum suis moribus legi- 
busque uti possent, in jus coloniae mutari 
gestiverint.’ Now Brundisium was a muni- 
cipium under the Empire. It is therefore 
suggested that Sulla granted it the Immuni- 
tas which was a feature of the jus coloniae, 
and this possession still distinguished it from 
other less fortunate Italian municipia in 
Appian’s day. 

But tempting though this interpretation 
may appear, it too proves unsatisfactory as 
soon as the question is raised ‘ Immunitas 
from what?’ It is quite true that Immuni- 
tas was granted during the early Empire to 
communities of Roman cives. But these 
must all for very intelligible reasons have 
been outside of Italy. For communities of 
cives outside of Italy were liable to burdens 
which no Italian city had to bear. We 
have this stated in the clearest possible 
terms :— 

‘Prima enim conditio possidendi haec est 
ac per Italiam whi nullus ager est tributarius. 
At si ad provincias respiciamus, habent agros 
colonicos euisdam juris, habent et colonicos 
qui sunt immunes, habent et colonicos 
stipendiarios.’ 

(Frontin, p. 35, Lachm. cf. Paulus, 
Dig. 50, 15, 8, §§ 5, and 7.) 
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Therefore on many a colony of Roman 
cives outside Italy it was possible to bestow 
that part of the jus Italicum known as In- 
munitas. For many such a colony paid the 
tributum soli. Buta grant of this ‘Immuni- 
tas’ to a community inside Italy would have 
been meaningless. For none such paid any 
tributum soli. Brundisium like the rest 
enjoyed all possible Immunitas already, so 
far as direct burdens existing already in 
Sulla’s day went. Puteoli in a.p. 60, and 
the ‘ipsi Italicenses’ in Hadrian’s day, can- 
not have desired the jus coloniae to win Im- 
munitas thereby, but for other reasons. For 
Immunitas they possessed already. We 
may not therefore argue from the position of 
a colonia civ. Rom. overseas to Brundisium, 
nor suppose the Immunitas won by such a 
colony at times to be anything but meaning- 
less when applied to any municipium in 
Italy. This interpretation also proves in- 
adequate. 

{e] Immunitas under the Empire of course 
frequently meant freedom from the burdens 
of municipal office and municipal taxes. 
Clearly however this cannot be the dréAca 
taus bestowed on an entire community by 
Sulla. For in this case obviously there 
might have existed at any time neither 
municipality at all nor municipal chest. At 
any time municipal administration might 
have become impossible. 

[f] Nor finally does it seem likely this 
was Immunitas from military service. Not 
only would this have scarcely been a boon, 
when the liability to such service became 
more and more theoretical than practical. 
But there are three Brundisian Inscriptions 
relative to service in fleet andarmy. (C.J.L. 
ix. 41, 42, 43). 

None therefore of the above six explana- 
tions of this dreAeva seems to me convincingly 
satisfactory. One possible explanation is 
left, and so far as I can discover one other 
only. And this is perhaps more promising 
than its predecessors. 

Brundisium being a harbour city, it seems 
attractive to suppose that Sulla desiring to 
stimulate its trade made it.a free port, or at 
least abolished the portoria there levied. 
An aréXea from such customs dues would 
always be an important gain to a harbour 
city. (Cf. Pauly, &.#. p. 1913, v. 5-10). 
Bat how far does this rendering of Immuni- 
tas satisfy the criteria ? 

The history of portoria in Italy is not 
devoid of interest, ¢.e. of difficulties. Under 
the Republic they were commonly levied at 
Italian ports, as at Puteoli in 199 B.c. (Livy. 
32, 7) and Caius Gracchus extended the 
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system widely (Vell. Pat. 11.6). Therefore 
in Sulla’s time Brundisium would almost 


certainly be liable to these dues, and a grant 
of dréAeca from them be as real a benefit to 
the commercial prosperity of the city as 
Roman merchants at Delos found it in 167 
B.c. Thus the first criterion is satisfied, 
But portoria were generally abolished 
throughout Italy by the Lex Caecilia of 


60 Bc. (Cic. ad Att. ii. 16. ad Q. fr. i. 1, 
11, 33. Dio Cass. 37, 51.) Hence if it be 


true that this Immunitas still served to 
distinguish Brundisium in the days of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, this interpretation too seems 
unhappily imperilled. But not, I think, 
without hope of escape. 

Julius Caesar, we are told, ‘ peregrinarum 
mercium portoria instituit.’ (Sueton, Caes. 
43.) What precisely this means is not quite 
clear. But even if it be taken at its least 
extension @.e. to mean that Julius laid a 
customs tax on all foreign goods imported 
into the Empire from lands outside the Em- 
pire (as Schiller, Die rém. Staatsalt, Miiller, 
Handbiicher, iv. 2, p. 678.) yet Immunitas 
from these might have meant something to 
a port like Brundisium. But in the second 
century A.D. the portoria may have meant 
considerably more than this. Not that I 
think we may press Dio’s tale of the new 
téAy introduced by the Triumvirate in 43 B.c. 
to include a revival of portoria (as Mr. 
Richards suggests in Dict. Antig.) with any 
great confidence. But Tacitus, speaking of 
the year 58 A.D., says :-— 


‘Kodem anno crebis populi flagitationibus 
immodestiam publicanorum arguentis, dubit- 
avit Nero an cuncta vectigalia omitti juberet 
...sed impetum eius...attinuere Senatores 
dissolutionem imperii docendo si fructus qui- 
bus respublica sustineretur deminuerentur, 
quippe sublatis portoriis sequens ut tributo- 
rum abolitio expostularetur.’ 

(Ann. xiii. 50.) 


The ‘people’ which made complaint can 
hardly be held to exclude the citizens of 
tome and Italy. And Cicero tells us that 
it was just the exactions of the publicani 
with regard to the collection of these very 
portoria which earlier were so bitterly re- 
sented. (Ad Q. frat. i. 1, 11, 33. So ef. 
Plutarch, De Curios. vol. viii p. 60 Kk), 
These portoria thus existing again under 
Nero were not abolished till for a short time 
by Pertinax who 


‘ én. / \ , pul ol ‘8 
TEAN TE TAVTA TA TPOTEPOV Et THS TUPAVVLdOS 
/ , / ” 
és evrroplav xpnpatwv erwonbévta ext TE 0xXOats 
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r A / 4 4 > 
ToTapov Kat Auméeoe TodEwv...KaTadvoas és 
TO Gpxa.ov Kat eAevGepov adikev.’ 


(Herodian, ii. 4, 7.) 


Soon after which they were again re- 
instituted. (Cod. Just. 4, 61,6. Marquardt, 
op, cit. ii. p. 262, N. 5.) 

Thus portoria of some kind undoubtedly 
existed in Italian ports in Appian’s day. 
Immunitas from these would have been a 
great benefit to Brundisium and have served 
to distinguish the city from others as occupy- 
ing a peculiarly favourable position in the 
second century A.D. as well as under Sulla. 
This therefore seems to me the most probable 
rendering of Appian’s vague statement with 
regard to the dréAca. 

This question however remains. It is 
clear that for some time after 60 B.c. 
Brundisium: was but on a level with all 
other Italian ports as regards freedom from 
portoria, but was again superior to most 
under Marcus Aurelius. 

On the reintroduction of portoria there- 
fore, to whom are we to ascribe the continu- 
ance or re-granting of this old Sullan 
privilege to the city? Here, so far as I 
know, conjecture only is possible. We may 
suppose either 

(1) That when the portoria were revived, 
Brundisium made good its claim to special 
exemption because of its original bestowal 
by Sulla: or 

(2) That a concession similar to that of 
Sulla was made to the city by some Emperor 
before Appian’s day. 

For if Appian had found the city enjoying 
this immunity in his own time, and knew 
that it had enjoyed a similar privilege under 
Sulla, he was in every way capable of imply- 
ing that Brundisium had retained this 
dté\eva uninterruptedly from 80 B.c. to his 
own lifetime. Though indeed his words need 
not be pressed to imply this. 

Of the alternatives I must think the 
latter rather the more probable. For when 
all Italian ports had enjoyed this Immunitas 
for a good many years, it does not seem to 
me very likely that on the revival of the 
system of portoria a claim to exemption on 
the ground of a still earlier gift would be 
very readily accepted. Of course we tend 
here to be involved in a veritable quagmire 
of the a priort. But if we may attribute 
Brundisium’s Immunitas with somewhat 
greater probability to a subsequent grant by 
an Emperor between Nero and Marcus 
Aurelius, [ think there can be small hesita- 
tion before we choose Trajan as the Princeps 
most likely to confer the boon anew. Not 
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indeed because Trajan remitted a portorium 
also on the Roman market (Marquardt, op. 
cit. li. p. 270, N. 4). But because this would 
have been a measure so thoroughly in accord 
with this Emperor’s endeavour to stimulate 
Italian trade on the Kast as well as on the 
West coast of Italy. And that Brundisium 
was the chosen centre for this endeavour, 
the construction of the great Via Traiana 
thither from Beneventum may serve to show. 
(Chi Cal B ae vate) 

Lastly there is a passage in the first chap- 
ter of the De Rhetoribus of Suetonius which 
is of considerable interest in this con- 
nection.! Suetonius is there describing the 
growth of the study of rhetoric. He says 
that the method of instruction which finally 
prevailed was that of using ‘ veteres contro- 
versiae’ ; that these were derived either ‘ ex 
historiis, sicut sane nonnullae usque adhuc,’ 
or ‘ ex veritate ac re, si forte recens accidis- 
set ; itaque locorum etiam appellationibus 
additis proponi solebant. Sie certe collectae 
editaeque se habent, ex quibus non alienum 
fuerit unam et alteram exempli causa ad 
verbum referre.’ 

Therefore he immediately inserts two such 
examples. ‘The first, which deals with a 
fishing bargain at Ostia, does not concern us. 
The second is for us the important one. It 
reads 


‘Venalici cum Brundusi gregem venalium 
e navi educerent, formoso et pretioso puero, 
quod portitores verebantur, bullam et prae- 
textam togam imposuerunt ; facile fallaciam 
celarunt. Romam venitur, res cognita est, 
petitur puer, quod domini voluntate fuerit 
liber, in libertatem.’ 


This it seems is a genuine passage of 
Suetonius and written probably between the 
years 106-113 a.p. (Cf. Roth. Sueton, Praef. 
pp. Ixxv.—]xxviii.). 

This passage proves the existence of por- 
toria at Brundisium. The question is as to 
the time to which it refers. It is clearly an 
example cited as illustrating the second class 
of ‘controversiae,’ 7.e. those ‘ex veritate ac 
re, si forte recens accidisset.’ On this ques- 
tion of date then we may note 

(1) That it may be held to be one of the 
‘recent examples’ by Suetonius, who is 
writing under Trajan. 

(2) That yet it had happened long enough 
ago to be included then in a published collec- 
tion of such controversiae. 

(3) That the last example of such school- 

1My best thanks are due to Mr. Warde Fowler of 
Lincoln College for suggesting it to me. 
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boy declamations quoted in this part of the 
treatise is that of ‘Nero Caesar primo im- 
perii anno.’ 

That a sure inference can be drawn from 


these three points I do not of course for one 


moment propose to maintain. But in view 
of these it does seem to me the most likely 
hypothesis to ascribe this incident of the ex- 
action of portoria at Brundisium to a time 
before the reign of Trajan and probably 
after Nero’s accession. Thus viewed, the 
passage is a confirmation of Tacitus Ann. 
xiii. 50 as to the revival of portoria again 
after their abolition in B.c. 60. And also it 
tends to strengthen the theory I venture in 
this paper to propose, viz.: that Trajan re- 
vived the gift once bestowed on Brundisium 
by Sulla, 
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Therefore from this chance allusion in 
Appian [ would suggest the inference 
that Brundisium’s trade and commercial 
prosperity were objects of interest to Sulla 
the Dictator, and also to some one of the 
Emperors before Marcus Aurelius ; and fur- 
ther that Trajan is the Princeps to whom 
this may be best ascribed. But as one great 
justification for these conclusions must be 
the necessary rejection of all other explana- 
tions of this dréA\ea as less probable, 1 have 
therefore attempted to prove this in the first 
part of this paper. 


BERNARD W. HENDERSON. 


MERTON CoLLeGr, OxFrorn. 
March, 1897. 





SOME HOMERIC GENITIVES. 


Tue ordinary assumption is, I suppose, 
that Homer uses the genitives in -ov, @e. 
-o0, or -ovo, indifferently as suits his verse ; 
for myself at any rate, I always had made 
that assumption. It is obvious of course 
that with certain words the genitive in 
-olo is impossible for an epic poet. All 
words with short penultimate and long 
antepenultimate must make the genitive in 
-oo, ’Aéwto for instance being impossible. 
Again a long penultimate and short ante- 
penultimate can only allow of the longer 
genitive at the expense of its being elided ; 
thus for example MeveAco.o is practically 
removed and the poets had to fall back on 
MeveAdoo.! The case is similar with words 
like {éos ; Cofovo being impossible the poet 
could only use Codoo. 

But it is equally certain, though less 
obvious, that in the days when the genitive 
was only in -ovo or -oo, when the latter was 
not yet contracted into -ov, no word could 
make its genitive in -oo if its penultimate 
and antepenultimate were both short ; thus 
dxadco would be out of the question and the 
poet can only have used dzadoto. At this 


1 Whether MeveAdov’ and the like were ever much 
used is a difficult question. That we hardly or 
never find such words with hiatus of -ov in thesi in 
our text might be explained on the hypothesis that 
such hiatus has been removed by alteration of the 
text, insertion of a particle or something of the 
kind. But my own view is that such a form as 
Meveadouo by the Homeric period had been almost or 
aliogether driven out by the great natural advan- 
tages of such forms as MeveAdoo, 


period, which is pre-Homeric, there were 
three classes of the words with which I am 
now concerned ; first, those which made the 
genitive only in -o1, secondly those which 
made it only in -oo, thirdly those which 
made it in both, as pvGoro and pvGo.o, ddp00 
and 8dj.010, (ép00 being possible by elision of 
final o which must surely have once been 
permissible, whether or not in Homer, or 
else by interlengthening of final o or length- 
ening before two consonants). 

Now it appeared to me a somewhat inter- 
esting question whether any traces of this 
state of things exist still in Homer. I 
argued that if my speculations about the 
pre-Homerie condition, when -oo was not 
yet contracted, were correct, we might find 
that words like péyapov, ’AAKivoos, efectos 
ete. make the genitive in -ovo much more 
frequently than in -ov. 

Accordingly I read through the Odyssey 
(down to w. 296 bien entendw) noting all the 
genitives of either of these two forms. 
With the aid of Dunbar’s Concordance * I 
then made a list of all of them, which I 
tabulated and now present the results. 

Let us first take the words which are 
metrically equivalent to @dvaros or dmados. 

2 In such a prodigious task as making a Concor/- 
ance we must expect a few errors, and it is from no 
spirit of hostile criticism that I observe that some 
such are to be found here. Thus dugimddov and 
xXpuomediAov are both omitted by Dr. Dunbar. But 
if I have lost two or three cases, it will: make no 
difference to the general results in so great a 
number, 
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From these there are in the Odyssey 217 
genitives in -ow and 55 in -ov (16 before a 
vowel, 39 before a consonant). Next words 
metrically equivalent to ’AAkivoos: 212 in 
-oto 61 in -ov (25 before a vowel, 36 before a 
consonant, and of these 36 proper names 
furnish 23, and 6 of the 36 are in late 
passages). I take jpérepov as the reading 
of BP. 55, 7m. 301, p. 034*for HpETepov 18 
‘almost certainly wrong there, though given 
by the Concordance from the text of Ameis. 
Thirdly, other words where -oo is impossible, 
AS GTrOLXOpEVOS, SoALXHPET HOS, Kaotyvytos ete. : 
36 in -owo, 16 in -ov (8 before a vowel, 8 
before a consonant). Thus taking all three 
sets together, we have 465 genitives in -o.o 
against only 132 in -ov. 

So far then the conjecture is verified. It 
really is true that the traces of an ancient 
time, when the genitive in -oo was not yet 
contracted, are to be found in Homer—and 
not in the most ancient part of him. But 
still there is a chance that it may be only 
because the long genitive is more convenient 
for the hexameter than the short, though as 
I have taken three classes of words separ- 
ately and got the same results in all, this 
can hardly account for it. We must test 
the results then somehow, but this requires 
very great care. J have formerly had 
occasion to observe how much commoner the 
short genitive is than the long in the 
Bucolic poets; if we were to take a test 
from them, this peculiarity would make it 
worthless. But again if we should take 
our test from Apollonius, still more if from 
Nonnus, it would be vitiated by the oppo- 
site defect ; for these conscious imitators of 
Homer, probably to give an archaic air to 
their compositions, use the long genitive by 
preference more than Homer does himself. 
We seem therefore to be reduced. to Hesiod 
and the Hymns; I will take the Works and 
Days. Here (taking all three classes 
together) we have 26 genitives in -o.! 
against 27 in -ov. The conclusion is that 
we might naturally expect the two forms to 
be about equally used, and that the great 
inequality in Homer is due to some disturb- 
ing cause, which cannot well, so far as I can 
see, be any other than that which I have 
suggested. 

If such marked traces are to be found of 
a state of things when the genitive in -oo 
was not yet contracted into -ov, we have two 
ways of explaining the phenomenon open to 
us. Either in the Homeric period such 
contraction was still comparatively rare and 

1 J am assuming the true reading of 705 to be ever 
trep BacAotoKal wus yhpa’ Wwxev. 
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was to a considerable degree avoided, or else 
the long forms had become so far fixed with 
péyapov and ’AXxivoos and the rest that they 
still were naturally used with these words, 
even though there was no objection any 
longer felt to scanning -oo as a monosyllable. 
Partly, no doubt, the preponderance of the 
long forms is due to old phrases being kept 
from the pre-Homeric period, but this can 
have had very little influence, and certainly 
is not the main cause. We might try to 
decide the question by seeing whether the 
long forms are commoner in the common 
words, of which péyapov might be quoted as 
a very strong example, for there are 44 
instances of _ peydpovo against only one 
of peydépov; whether any conclusion can be 
drawn from the more numerous contractions 
of proper names I much doubt; but in any 
case I prefer to attack the problem from a 
different point of view. If the former 
hypothesis is the correct one, that is to say 
if there was still a certain difficulty in the 
Homeric period in contracting the genitive 
in -vo, then we ought to find that words like 
vooTov, @nBatov, and others where both the 
longer and the shorter forms were equally 
possible, are generally in such a position in 
the line that they can be resolved. Taking 
then the words which are trochaic in the 
Odyssey, as dypés,2 I find 77 unresolvable 
genitives in -ov against 121 or 126 resolv- 
able; but of these 77 there are 44 at the 
end of a line, that is to say there are over 
160 such genitives with the -ov i thesi to 
only 33 with it in arsi. And this is easily 
intelligible ; with vjcoo for instance gradu- 
ally becoming vijcov, it is obvious that it 
would bea much less shock to the ear to 
keep vijcov with the metrical beat on the 
first syllable ; it is when the beat is thrown 
on to the second syllable that the ear will 
feel the objection to it. If I may venture 
to quote my own feelings, I think this dis- 
tinction is valid. I have long felt some- 
thing odd about such lines as tov 8) oiov 
voorov Kexpyyévoy, and a sort of instinct to 
be saying to myself yocrowo Kexpypevov 
though I knew it to be wrong. But I 
never felt anything of the kind about a 
genitive at the end of a line. 

In the Works and Days we have 6 resolv- 
able genitives of this kind, 8 with -ov im 
arsi, 8 at the end of lines. The numbers 
are small but show plainly which way the 
wind blows. 

Ought we then always to write -oo in 
Homer when we can? Nobody writes 

2] have to omit rovtov, ai’tod, Tolov, as they 
are not in the Concordance, 
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ornOy for o77Gea in Ionic poetry, even when 
otifea is a spondee: why then should we 
not write vjcoo for vycov even when it is a 
spondee and leave the reader to see the 
seansion for himself? The only objection 
would be that in many of the instances we 
have -ov before a vowel. Are we then to 
write fotko’ dzepyonevn? And why not 
after all, when éyxe’ épetdopevos and the rest 
have been accepted? However it is ob- 
viously better to remain content with the 
ordinary reading in such cases ; moreover 
it is very doubtful whether it does not come 
to the same thing; see Mr. Monro’s 
Homeric Grammar, § 381. All that I feel 
at all sure about is that there was a certain 
reluctance to have the -ov in arsi, and this 
of course bears upon the first class of words 
such as dads, TyA<¢uaxos, kaxtyvytos ; for 
these, if they have the short genitive at all, 
must have it in ast. 

I proceed to the last class I shall consider, 
the genitives of pyrrhics, as ddjos. Omit- 


ting those of eos, ef ds, Cvyov, Opovos, KTUTOS, 
0700S, OTpaTos, FkoTos, as either not in the 
Concordance or vitiated by beginning with 
two consonants so that {vyouo, etc. are im- 
possible, [ find in the Odyssey, 74 genitives 
in -ovo, 40 in -ov short before a vowel, 7 in 
-ov long before a vowel, 22 in -ov before a 
consonant. Thus we have 29 in arsi to 40 
in thesi. Compare now the Works and 
Days: 4 in -owo, 4 in -ov short before a vowel, 
3 in -ov long before a vowel, 8 in -ov before 
a consonant ; i.e. 11 in arsi to 4 in thesi. 
Again we see the same objection in Homeric 
verse to -ov in arst. In the whole Odyssey 
from the first line to the bitter end I make 
the total number of instances of -ov @ «rst 
(except rod) to be 239. This includes one or 
two words like AiéAov which should be read 
Aiddoo. The proportion is thus about one 
in fifty lines. In the spurious termination 
it is perceptibly higher, about one in thirty. 
ArtTHuR PLATT. 


PROFESSOR FRANCKEN’S EDITION OF LUCAN. 


Proressor FranckeNn has paid me the 
high compliment of replying to my critic- 
isms of his edition of Lucan I—V [C.R. 
Feb. 1897]. It was perhaps hardly neces- 
sary to admit that my remarks were so 
often justified, even for the sake of explain- 
ing how the mistake arose. It is on the 
other hand a good thing to have an exact 
statement that codices U and V are in the 
new edition represented by a fresh and 
minute collation made by Prof. Francken 
himself. I never dreamt of implying that 
this was not so: but Iam very glad to be 
told plainly that it is so. 

The Professor’s tone is not conciliatory. 
Let me say, if it be needed, that I was not 
hunting for chances of finding fault. 
Where he now shews that evidence of MS 
readings is wrongly given in Hosius and 
rightly in his own book, I am the first to 
welcome the vindication. In one or two 
places I had, it seems, not caught the exact 
meaning of his critical note: for which I am 
truly sorry. 

I will not pass in wearisome review all 
the passages in which Prof. Francken’s 
replies seem to me unsatisfactory. But 
here is a pretty instance of our differences. 
On I 453 I objected to the critical note 
‘datur UMP’, on the ground that the 


editor had no codex P available here. 1 
suggested that this was a slip. His reply 
is that P stands for ‘Proverbia’, and he 
refers me to the ‘indiculus praemissus’. I 
hope I do not err in taking this to mean 
the list on page xlii headed ‘ notae codicum’. 
Anyhow I find there a mention of ‘de libro 
Lucani proverbia (Rhein. Mus. 1891)’. 
And the abbreviate symbol given for it is 
not ‘P’ but ‘Prov’. Who is to blame? 

When he comes to the interpretation of 
certain passages the Professor not seldom 
represents me as having said what I 
certainly did not say. J have only to 
apologize for having in these cases failed in 
conveying my meaning. He seems also, in 
discussing his alterations of the received 
text, to argue as though both sides stood on 
an equal footing. Now I rather hold that 
a corrector has a double task—first to 
displace the received text, then to make 
good his own. I still think that Dr. 
Francken seldom does the former, much Jess 
the latter, with success. 

I will add a few words in reference to his 
argument against my reverence for the 
MSS tradition in the case of Lucan. The 
MSS do not, he says, carry us back further 
than the Carolingian age. He seems to 
fancy that I believe the text to have come 
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down to us without having suffered corrup- 
tion during the eight centuries after Lucan’s 
death. I certainly neither said nor thought 
anything of the sort. My contention is 
this. On Prof. Francken’s own shewing 
[pp Xxli, xxvii] the recension now repre- 
sented by V and its kindred MSS is as old 
as the fifth century at least. M and its 
kindred are derived from a separate line of 
copies. This is set forth by Dr. Francken 
[p. xxxvi]. Therefore in one form or other 
we have two independent lines of tradition. 
If this be so, what is the authority of 
readings in which both traditions agree? 
I said (and say still), it is so great that we 
ought not to set it aside on the ground of 
arguments from within, unless those argu- 
ments are of quite overwhelming cogency. 
Further, assume that the collective wisdom 
of modern scholars decides that a certain 
traditional reading is undoubtedly corrupt. 
Nay, assume again that they agree to accept 
a particular correction. And lastly, assume 
that this ‘correction’ is an improvement. 
I answer as follows. I respect the negative 
virorum doctorum consensus, but it does not 
amount to mathematical certainty. Affirm- 
ative consensus is very rare indeed, and it 
tells only (at the most) what the writer 
ought to have written. In the case of 
Lucan there is no little reason for thinking 
that he often wrote what he had better not 
have written. Therefore, to improve the 
text is not necessarily the same thing as 
restoring the author’s words. The inference 
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is, put what you please in your notes, but 
be very slow to meddle with the text. 

To take a recent instance. In VII 141 
we have tune omnis lancea saxo erigitur. 
The late Prof. Nettleship proposed derigitur 
This Dr. Postgate rightly rejects, but con- 
jectures corrigitur. Mr Owen (C.2. April 
1897) rejects this, and proposes eaigitur. 
Now there is negative agreement enough. 
But what is the metaphor in erigitur? I 
believe it means ‘set up straight on end’, 
applied to what has been beaten down. A 
daring way of saying ‘ brought to a point’, 
but I do not think it is too bold for Lucan. 
The spear head is to begin with rather 
blunt than bent, and it is ground to a new 
point. The sense of ‘made fit for action’ 
may also hang about the word. Compare 
Stat. Theb. iii 582-4 


tune fessa putri robigine pila 
haerentesque situ gladios in saeua recurant 
uolnera et attrito cogunt luuenescere saxo. 


and Sidon Apollinaris vii 412 


dum falce recocta 
ictibus informat saxoque cacuminat ensem. 


With the MSS tradition at its back, I 
would let evigitur stand. 

T have wandered from Prof. Francken, of 
whom let me take leave with many thanks 
and high respect. W. E. Herrianp. 

27 April, 1897. 





ARISTIDES AND THE BATTLE OF SALAMIS. 


j HAD occasion in the March number of 
the Revue de V Université de Bruselles to 
discuss the interesting article which Pro- 
fessor Bury contributed to the Classical 
Review of December 1896 on some points 
connected with the Battle of Salamis. It 
will be remembered that Professor Bury 
supports his theory that Aristides was one 
of the regular strategi, in command of the 
land forces stationed on Salamis, by con- 
necting his timely arrival at that island on 
his way from Aegina (Hdt. VIII. 79) not 
with his first return from exile, but with a 
special mission which had been sent to bring 
from Aegina the images of the Aeacidae. 
As the Revue is not yet widely known on 
this side of the Channel, it may be worth 
while to bring before the notice of your 


readers two suggestions which I made in it 
on this point, the more especially as 
Professor Bury has kindly written to say 
that he accepts them. 

The first is the meeting of an obvious 
objection. {| How is it, it may be asked, 
that Herodotus not merely fails to associate 
the discharge of this mission with the name 
of Aristides, but seems to imply that while 
he reached Salamis overnight, the trireme 
with the Aeacidae did not do so till the 
next morning (viii. 79, 83)? 

The answer is that Aristides did not 
arrive till after midnight (vil. 70, 75, 76 
and 81), so that the fleet in general must 
have already ‘turned in,’ and could not 
realise the presence of the Aeacidae till 
the next morning. 
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Thus the two events, the appearance of 
Aristides before the Council, and the first 
popular welcome given to the Heroes that 
were to guide to victory, would be from 
the outset dissociated in Herodotus’ mind. 
Neither Aristides nor Themistocles, we may 
be sure, gave a thought to the Aeacidae 
that night. The ‘See! They’ve come!’ of 
the common sailors was the point of 
interest and the source of information. 

The second point is a slight correction, a 
correction, however, which strengthens Pro- 
fessor Bury’s general position, by bringing 
it into closer relation to Herodotus’ narra- 
tive. Aristides cannot, as he thought, have 
had a right to take part in the Council. 
Only one general can have been allowed in 
it from each city. The Athenian system of 
divisional commands could not entitle them 
to a preponderance of voting strength. 
Whether or no Aristides was a strategus, 
he was certainly not the Athenian com- 
mander-in-chief, and we can therefore still 
follow Herodotus when he tells us that he 
was only admitted on sufferance, and with- 
drew as soon as the news was told (vill. 80, 
81). 


I may add that the only sericus objection 
to this part of Professor Bury’s theory that 
occurs to me is that the Aeginetans seem to 
have claimed credit for the subsequent 
achievements of the trireme which brought 
the Aeacidae (vili. 84), and that it is im- 
probable that an Athenian would be put in 
even temporary command of an Aeginetan 
ship. It may be argued however that the 
fact that the Aeacidae were their own local 
Heroes would be itself enough to account 
for the Aeginetans’ interest. If, however, 
as seems more probable, the ship was their 
own, Aristides need not have been in direct 
command, but may have gone under its 
escort as the representative of the rest of 
the fleet. In this case indeed we have a fine 
instance of the Panhellenism of the hour, of 
the deliberate reconciliation of Athens and 
Aegina in face of the common enemy. 

Herodotus does not tell us in so many 
words whether or no it was an Aeginetan 
ship in any one of the three passages in 
which he refers to it (vill. 64, 83, 84), but 
it is improbable that we can found on this 
any valid argumentum ex silentio. 

Ronatp M. Burrows. 


HORRET IMPERSONAL. 


In Mr. E. W. Watson’s interesting essay 
‘The Style and Language of St. Cyprian,’ 
contained in vol. iv. of Studia Diblica et 
Eeclesiastica, Oxf. 1896, I read (p. 313): 


‘The only impersonal verb which appears first in 
Cyprian is :— 

horret 781 18 [of Hartel’s edition] nec delectat id 
dicere quod aut horret aut pudet nosse. This does not 
seem to be cited elsewhere ; was it improvised by 
Cyprian for uniformity with pudet ?’ 


Two Christian writers possibly were led 
by Cyprian to combine horret and pudet. 

Cassian. inst. xil. 28 pr. audivi in hac dumtaxat 
regione quod horret pudetque revolvere, quendam 
tuntorwmn, cum a suo increparclur abbate, cur humili- 


taiem, quam renuntians permodico tenpore retentarct, 
coepisset cxucedere, . . . summa contumacia respon- 
disse. . . 

Oros. hist. vii. 4, 10 referre singillatim facta eius 
horret pudetque. 

None of the editors of the Vienna series 
notice this usage in their indices. Indeed 
any arguments drawn from the silence of 
such an index are precarious to the last 
degree. The only remaining example which 
I have at hand is of course independent of 
Cyprian. 

Ammian. xxix. 2, 15 horret nune reminisci quo 
tustitio humilitati tot rerum apices visebantur. 


Joun E. B. Mayor. 





ON SOPHOCLES’ 7RACHINIAL, 781, 782. 


Dr. H. W. Haytey and myself were 
discussing, the other day, the difficult passage 
in the account of the murder of Lichas, 
which has come down to us in this 
shape :— 


/ be ‘ \ > / / 
KOPLNS € NevKov peveXov EKPALVEL pecowor 
‘ / * , ~ 
Kpatos Suacmapevtos aipatos @ dor, 


and has given rise to numerous conjectures, 
when it occurred to us that the following 
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version, involving the change of three 
letters, would be satisfactory and probable :— 


lal ‘ \ \ > / / 
Kom HL Oe AevKoV pvEedov Expatver ETOoV 
Kparos, Olacmapévtos aipatos 00 Xo dv. 


korjuis an older suggestion of Hense’s ; 
Godod was found by Mr. Hayley and myself 
together, in such a way that it is hard for 
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either of us to claim it. I cannot prevail 
on Mr. Hayley to print this conjecture over 
his own signature, although we both think 
that it should be made known. 

The adjective Jodcs is known from Athe- 
naeus and lexicographers, and is implied in 
the verb OoAdw. 

F. D. ALLEN. 


Harvard University, January 1897. 


AUSONIUS (2) IDYL 13. 


Quam longa una dies, aetas tam longa 
rosarum : 
Cum pubescenti iuncta senecta brevis. 
or Quas pubescentis iuncta senecta premit. 
Quam modo nascentem rutilus conspexit 
Kous, 
Hance rediens sero vespere vidit anum. 
Sed bene, quod paucis licet interitura diebus 
Succedens (or -ndens) aevum prorogat ipsa 
suum. 
Collige, virgo, rosas, dum flos novus et nova 
pubes, 
Et memor esto aevum sic properare tuum. 


In the last two lines the poet bids the 
maiden gather her rosebuds while she may ; 
she is to gather her flowers betimes, while 
she is as yet a fairer flower than they. As 
in Herrick and as in Milton, so here too the 
notion of ‘gathering roses’ is bound up 
with the notion of ‘ being gathered’: the 
poet is, in fact, playing with two ideas at 
once, as the remainder of his hexameter 
clearly shows. But what has the last 
couplet but one to do with these ideas ? 
‘Rosa succedens aevum prorogat ipsa suum’ 
means, I suppose, ‘the rose-bush yields fresh 
roses to replace those that die.’ ‘ Rosa’ 
for ‘rose-bush’ is in itself sufficiently awk- 
ward in a poem in which the word is con- 
tinually and consistently used in the sense 
of ‘arose. But it is impossible after the 
line that precedes it, in which intertéwra has 


NOTES ON 


Tue following notes may be useful to 
future commentators. It has often been 
remarked with surprise how little Juvenal 
has been cited or copied by later authors. 

The following passages in Ausonius seem 
reminiscences of the Satirist : and cadences 
in whole passages might be cited as echoes 
of those in his great original. 


nothing to do with a rose-bush, but only 
with a rose blossom. 

The maiden is invited to make the most 
of her youth: for youth is short-lived like 
the rose. But, if she is to learn the lesson 
from the rose, the poet must have said that 
the rose makes the most of its youth. If 
she is to prolong her youth by ‘ gathering 
her flowers’, that is by submitting herself 
to be gathered, she must be told that the 
rose too prolongs its life by letting itself be 
gathered. The thought that we require is 
supplied by the elegant lines of Florus on 
the rose : 


totum lux quarta peregit 


floris opus. Pereunt hodie nisi mane 


leguntur ; 


to which an anonymous hexameter adds a 
sort of Scholium in these words: 


ne pereant lege mane rosas: cito virgo 
senescit, 


Returning to our own passage, I think it 
will now be clear that for Succedens we 
require Succidens. The rose is said to 
prolong its own life by cutting it short ; im 
other words, by allowing itself to be 
plucked. 

EK, C. MarcHant. 


AUSONIUS. 


(1) Epigrammata xxxv. 9, 10. 
Miremur periisse homines ? 
fatiscunt, 
Mors etiam saxis, nominibusque venit. Cf. 
Juv. x. 146. : 


Monumenta 


Tiberius Orator 17. 
Juvesx ag. 


(2) Comm: Prof. 1. 
Dicendi torrens tibi copia. 
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(3) Comm: Prof. Victorio Subdoctori 
Xxil. 3. 

Exesas tineis opicasque evolvere chartas. 
Juv. iii. 207. 


(4) Sap. Ludius 6. 
Finem intueri longae vitae quo iubes. 
x. 274. 


Juv. 


(5) Epitaphia Heroum. 
Flos Asiae. 


xv. Astyanacti. 


(6) Monosticha de ordine xii. Impera- 
torum. (12) Frater, quem Calvum dixit sua 
Roma Neronem. Juv. iv. 38. 


(7) Ausonii villula 25. Fons propter, 
puteusque brevis. Juv. iii. 226. 


(8) Idyllia iv. 46. Conditor Iliados. Juv. 
xi. 180. 


(9) Id. xiii, ad fin. 
and the author named. 
Curios simulant, et Bacchanalia vivunt. Juv. 
li. 3. 

(10) Zd. xv. Votisque optata malignis. 

In Epigram xl. dkivdvvos is pronounced by 
accent as in modern Greek. 


The line is quoted 


The following approximations to Romance 
seem interesting. 
Testa = téte. 


Gregorio epistula. Mulieres...non hae 
de nostro saeculo quae sponte peccant. =‘ de 
notre siécle.’ 


Epigram Ixxii. 2. 


Gratiarum Actio. O de pectore candi- 
dissimo lactei sermonis alimoniam ! 


He uses the following Gaulish words :-— 
paradas, mannos, veredos. 
H. A. Srrone. 





A QUESTION IN 


THE personal name Deidas or Didas caused 
some doubt in my Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia, Pt. II. no. 294; and among the 
corrigenda at p. 353 the variation of opinion 
is noted between Schubart, who has Adéas in 
Paus. v. 21, 15 (as I have written), and 
Dittenberger-Purgold, who read Aedds in 
the Inscriptions of Olympia no. 228. I 
notice that the same difficulty has been felt 
by at least one of the editors of the Berlin 
Urkunde (Griech.), Dr. Viereck, who in no, 
78 reads A.da, but in no. 88 Acida, without 
giving any explanation of his change of 
view—perhaps it is merely due to a slip, 
but, then, which accentuation represents his 
mature opinion? Similarly Avda no. 138 


CORRECTION TO 


It has been pointed out by a correspondent 
that of the Ciceronian passages to which 
Prof. Mayor refers in the May number of 
the Classical Review (p. 206) the first is from 
Cicero’s speech for Ligarius § 11, and the 


NO. XCVII. VOL. XI, 


ACCENTUATION. 


(Wilcken), but Aeéda no. 155 (Krebs) ; ap- 
parently treating Deidas and Didas as two 
distinct words ; but they are mere varieties 
of spelling. Kretschmer, I think, has Aiéas 
in his instructive Hinl. in d. Gesch. d. gr. 
Spr.; but I cannot quote the page. Pape 
has Aiéas. The name is known in Egypt 
(Berl. Urk. Ul. cc. and Paus. v. 21,15), Syrian 
Antioch (Jnser. Olymp. no. 228), Apameia of 
Phrygia (Cit. and Bish. no. 294-295), and 
Julia-Gordus of Lydia (Bull. Corr. Hell. 1884, 
p- 382). Pape mentions only the Egyptian 
use. Perhaps some evidence unquoted by the 
authorities above mentioned may be known 
to some reader of the Classical Review. 
W. M. Ramsay. 


NOTE ON P. 206. 


second is given at the end of the text of the 
speech for Flaccus in the editions of C. F. W. 
Miiller, Baiter (Orelli, ed. 2) and in some 
others. 
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DE RIDDER’S LIDEE DE LA MORT. 


De Vidée de la mort en Gece & Vépoque 
classique, par A. DE Ripper, Docteur os 
Lettres, ete. Paris, Thorin et fils. 1897. 
5 frances. 

Tus tract of 200 pages is interesting, 

readable, and well-timed. The general pro- 

position which it illustrates is one which, 
however familiar and incontestable in theory, 
needs constant reinforcement to keep it 
sufliciently before our minds. Of the religion, 
or even the religious ideas, which prevailed 
in Greece during the classical period, we 
must not speak, as if it or they were fixed 
and definite. At Athens—and it is only 
with reference to Athenian thought that we 
have information copious and continuous 
enough to found a history—it is a develop- 
ment, which we have to study, an evolution, 

a passing forwards, or perhaps backwards 

and forwards, from certain ideas to certain 

others quite different and even contradictory, 
in religion as in other departments. ‘The 

‘state’ of things isa term scarcely applicable. 

In dealing with our own times or those near 

to us we are apt to exaggerate differences 

and distinctions ; in remote times, the shades 
and contrasts, which were of vital importance 
at the moment, are easily lost in the one 
broad opposition of which we are naturally 
conscious, the opposition between now and 
then. In spite of many formulae, we do not 
without effort actually realize that between 
the contemporaries of Aristotle and the 
contemporaries of Aeschylus there were 
differences as deep as any which separate 
either age from our own, as deep and for the 
practical purposes of the hour far more 
important. In religion, as in life generally, 
the lines of division and lines of union, upon 
which European thought was to be planned, 
were traced in Greece, and more particularly 
in Athens, between the epochs of Pisistratus 
and Alexander. M. de Ridder, starting from 
the true proposition that religion, in the 
sense commonly understood, depends for its 
character essentially upon the question 

‘What is the nature of death ?’, proposes to 

demonstrate 
que sur ce point essential les idées des Hellenes ont 

changé du tout au tout dans la période méme que 
rous étudions. La mort, d’abord tenue, ou peu s’en 
faut, pour complete et totale, est bientot presqu’uni- 
versellement regardée comme un moment de transition 
et comme un simple changement de l’étre: par suite, 
la vie, Vabord principe unique daction, tend a n’étre 
bientdt plus que la préparation, plus ou moins directe 
et sérieuse, & une existence ultérieure et prochaine, 


In pursuance of this plan we have a ‘ first 
part’ to show the all-sufliciency of human life 
as conceived during the period of intense 
energy covered by the Persian wars and the 
rise of the Athenian empire, and a ‘second 
part’ on the ‘tendances contraires et 
nouvelles’, distributed between the laws 
and traditions relating to the disposition of 
the dead, the influence of individual thinkers 
and writers, and, most significant of all, the 
religions of the mysteries. In a third part, 
which stands to the rest in a different rela- 
tion, reviewing the ground from a particular 
point of view, the author endeavours to point 
out the influence of the fundamental change 
as exhibited in the funeral monuments of 
Attica. On this sequel or appendix, which 
is really a little treatise in itself, those must 
pronounce whose acquaintance with the 
subject-matter is greater than mine. It is 
evident that here the estimation of the 
evidence is embarrassed by some peculiar 
difficulties ; nor am I sure, though I would 
assert nothing positive, that these difficulties 
are practically surmountable. There are at 
present radical doubts as to the interpreta- 
tion of the marble documents. M. de 
Ridder, for instance, disagrees altogether 
with Dr. Furtwingler as to what is repre- 
sented or signified by those monuments which 
exhibit a group of persons, or a pair, with 
clasped hands. Where, and in what life, the 
scene of these interviews is laid, this, and 
other fundamental positions, are still open to 
debate. Then again there is the question of 
the artist’s competence to express his 
meaning, and how far we can assume that it 
is intelligibly expressed, questions of small 
scope when we deal with the art of the pen, 
but troublesome when we turn to the chisel. 
So far as L can judge, the author merits in 
this portion the attention at any rate of 
competent archaeologists ; this said, we will 
confine ourselves to the cardinal antithesis of 
the book, as exhibited in the two previous 
parts. 

On the broad issues and main lines the 
author’s account seems to be just, and is 
certainly expressed in a clear and instructive 
form. The doctrine of an after-life, if it 
was not newly evolved, so far as concerned 
Hellas, in the course of the classical period, 
did then for the first time assume that aspect, 
form, and colour which made it important 
and dominant in the field of morality. Of 
the agencies by which it was evolved, the 
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most active by far would appear to have been 
the ‘mystic’ cults, if we give to that some- 
what vague term a sufficiently large and also 
a sufliciently precise signification. Whether 
Eleusis, in its proper function, did much, may 
be doubted, but the ‘ Bacchic’ and ‘ Orphic’ 
movements cover between them almost the 
whole operation, and achieved so much, that, 
without grave exaggeration, the history of 
Europe, down to the adoption of Christianity 
as the official religion of the Empire, might 
be described as the conversion of the 
Mediterranean peoples to ‘Bacchism’. The 
general account of ‘the mystic religions,’ 
given by M. Ridder, is so well put, that, 
though it contains perhaps little or nothing 
positively new to students of Rohde and 
other investigators, it deserves to be quoted 
textually so far as space will permit : 


Tout grec, pour peu qu’il fat citoyen prenait part, 
de plein droit, aux sacrifices offerts aux dieux de la 
cité. Le rituel exigeait bien que certains actes 
solennels fussent réservés aux prétres, mais ces prétres 
étaient et des magistrats et des citoyens ; de plus, leurs 
actes étaient publics. Les sectes mystiques receuil- 
laient partout leurs adherents, sans conditions civiques 
ni droits exclusifs. . . Enfin leurs cérémonies étaient 
secrétes. . . . Originalité plus grande encore, ces 
religions mystiques avaient, pour la plupart, un 
dogme, si imparfait daillewrs et si grossier qwil fut. 
Qui sacrifiait & Zeus ou & Héra, n’avait pas besoin de 
se faire de Zeus ou d’ Héra une idée déterminée. . 
Par contre on n’était pas libre de croire ou ne pas 
croire aux religions mystiques. Qui se faisait initié 
était d’abord éprouvé, puis instruit. ... Une 
dernitre différence était que ces doctrines, distinctes 
entre elles, se resemblaient en ce qu’elles étaient 
mystiques. Honorer les divinités de la cité était 
s’assurer de leur protection, ou était tout au moins un 
moyen d’éviter leur malveillance. Mais 1]’adorant 
avait beau faire les dieux 4 son image, il se sentait loin 
des étres auxquels il sacrifait. Le culte ni diminuait 
ni n’augmentait la distance ; c’était un moyen de 
plaire, une simple demande faite aux dieux. Au 
contraire, les religions mystiques tendaient a rapprocher 
Vhomme de la divinité. Lidéal était délever et de 
soulever Tétre humain, de le transporter d'un enthou- 
siasme divin, de faire qwil scxaltdt aw point de 
devenir Dieu. Rien était plus que cette conception- 
opposé au culte official et populaire. Rien aussi 
n importe davantage a notre étude. 


It is indeed obvious that the possibility of 
receiving such doctrines as are here outlined 
must depend absolutely upon a corresponding 
conception of the human soul, of its separa- 
tion from mortality, of its affinity to the 
immortal; its essential immortality ; and on 
the other hand that from such conceptions of 
the soul and of death, religious doctrines 
substantially identical with those of ‘the 
mystic religions’ would necessarily grow. 
The field of M. de Ridder’s investigation is 
really co-extensive with that of these 
religions and their diffusion, perhaps more 
exactly coincident than the form of the tract 


would suggest. But at all events the chapter 
devoted to them specially is worthy of its 
beginning, and presents the matter in a trust- 
worthy and serviceable way. 

It would be scarcely fair to criticise 
minutely the chapter on ‘the philosophers 
and authors.’ If we must compress into six- 
teen pages an account of what is to be found, 
bearing on the general problem of life and 
death, in philosophy from Protagoras to 
Plato inclusive, and in literature from 
Aeschylus to Euripides inclusive, we cannot 
have completeness, or even exactness, more 
especially when allowance is made for the 
fact that the authors themselves, even the 
most elaborate and systematic, cannot be 
pinned to a fixed and absolutely consistent 
opinion. Plato, says M. de Ridder, ‘has 
strictly banished from the soul every element 
of matter, everything which pertains to body 
and the imperfections of existence upon 
earth.’ 


Sans donte, sur la terre et dans la vie l’étre individuel 
est complexe. lL’énergie et l’activité (rd @upoedes) 
lui viennent de ce qwil est double, & Ja fois pensée et 
corps, idée et matitre. . . . Aussi lesprit ne survit 
pas plus que le courage 4 l’union de l’ame et du corps. 
Le seul élément qui ne périsse pas, le seul étre 
veritable de l’Ame, sa substance et son tout, c’est la 
faculté qu'elle a de raisonner. 


This is perhaps as true to Plato as the 
limits permit, and sufficiently true for the 
purpose of the treatise ; yet the gaps in the 
statement, as an exposition of Platonism, are 
plain enough. But in truth neither Plato 
nor Platonism, nor any of the great doctors, 
had very much to do with the revolution 
which concerns M. de Ridder, the revolution 
which, once launched, never stayed till it 
had destroyed and rebuilt the whole of the 
European world. The future, for better or 
for worse, was not with the schools, nor even 
with the theatre, but with certain obscure 
little congregations and cenacula, of which 
neither drama nor lecture had much to tell, 
which assembled obstinately, by night, if it 
might not be by day, in the hills, if it might 
not be in the market-place, to receive the 
instruction of a bacchus, (or whatever name 
might be most in vogue for the divinified 
man), to perform the hora, and through 
the innate capacity of their own spirits, to 
become themselves bacchi and divine, even 
now and here, but in expectation of that 
time when ‘the journey’ should be accom- 
plished, ‘the haven’ reached, and_ the 
initiate joined for ever to the rites of the 
blest. 

It is no fault of M. de Ridder, but on the 
contrary, a proof of his true historical sense, 
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that of his ‘second part,’ which deals 
nominally with ‘tendencies contrary’ to the 
ancient Hellenic views of life ‘ and new’, not 
a little is given to showing us that the ten- 
dencies in question were not precisely new, 
but grew out of seeds long planted, which 
now had found their spring. Shadowy and 
unreal as was the world of the dead to the 
Greek of the earliest historical age, there 
was and had been for ages an abundance of 
practices which depended for their meaning 
on the supposition that the dead person was 
something, nay, a power. To the sections 
upon ‘the worship of the dead,’ ‘the fear of 
the dead,’ ‘heroes,’ and ‘ Hades, there is in 
general littleto object. But upon onepointthe 
author, asit appears tome, laysdown principles 
which, if not altogether without foundation, 
go far beyond the warranty. Curiously 
enough, and creditably rather for the candour 
of the author, the effect of this exaggeration 
is to diminish, not to increase, the apparent 
importance of the revolution which he 
desires to signalize. Manifestly, the larger 
the function performed in Greek life, before 
the classical epoch, by supposed personal 
activity and power residing in the souls of 
the dead, the less the importance of that 
development in popular thought, by which 
the ‘after-world’ became real and significant 
to the inhabitants of this. Now, according 
to M. de Ridder, that function governed, 
among other things, nothing less than the 
whole theory and practice of the highest 
criminal justice. Trial and punishment for 
murder, according to him, rested, in the 
conception of the Greeks, essentially upon 
the necessity of respecting the will of the 
dead : 


Le principe est l’essentiel, et comme nous l’avons 
vu, ce principe est tres net: la sentence est ou doit 
étre expression de la volonté du mort (p. 73). 


The wide bearing of this proposition, if 
true, upon the whole evolution of Hellenic 
society and thought, is sufficiently manifest. 
But what is the proof of it? Really it 
seems that there is substantially no evidence 
at all. That the alleged evidence is almost 
confined to the one case of Athens is not 
perhaps the fault of the author. In all 
‘ Hellenic’ questions we are but too likely 
to find ourselves no better provided. But 
what is the evidence from Athens? Practi- 
cally nothing else,if we do not misunderstand, 
but that the chief Athenian murder court, 
the Areopagus, was closely connected, by its 
place of sitting, with ‘the sanctuary of the 
Erinyes,’ and that ‘the Erinyes’ were 
evolved, as persons, from a more vague 
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conception of ‘avenging spirits,’ that is to 
say, of the dead themselves regarded as 
avengers. This latter proposition is un- 
doubtedly true, and the evidence for it is 
well stated by M. de Ridder (pp. 87 foll.) ; 
the ‘three Furies’ of poetic mythology, with 
their snakes and other attributes, were an 
invention of historical times ; and the first 
beginning of them, so far as the existing 
materials enable us to judge, can hardly be 
traced beyond Aeschylus. But, given that 
primitively an ‘Erinys’ was virtually a 
self avenging ghost, we are still no nearer 
to the conclusion that the functions of the 
Areopagus, as a court of murder, were based 
upon duty towards ghosts, unless it can 
further be proved that the court, by origin 
and tradition, owed especial duty to 
‘Erinyes.’ As a matter of fact, it is more 
than doubtful whether, before the famous 
drama of Aeschylus, ‘Erinyes’ or ‘the 
Erinyes’ had the slightest connexion with 
the court, except (upon one single legendary 
occasion) in the capacity of suitors. They 
were said to have prosecuted Orestes there ; 
but that the court was first instituted for 
this purpose was not alleged; on the contrary 
the origin of the court was connected with 
Ares and the name of the hill, bya story which 
Aeschylus (to make room for his new view) 
has to displace and contradict. Nor were 
the ‘ Erinyes’ worshipped there, either by 
the court or by its suitors. There was close 
by a certain cavern-sanctuary, dedicated to 
the ‘good fairies’ of Attica, who bore, like 
other such powers, a mysterious name, that 
of the Semnai. That the court, and those 
who underwent trial there, paid respect 
to these powers, as local powers, followed as 
a matter of course, according to the spirit of 
Hellenic observances, from the fact of their 
local presence, and needs no explanation to 
be sought in the function of the tribunal. 
Aeschylus, who, for certain political reasons 
and for still more powerful reasons connected 
with his theological belief and_ religious 
feelings, was bent on the conversion of all 
‘ Erinyes’ to gentleness and subordination, 
chose to assert, not indeed in terms but by 
manifest spectacular implication, that ‘the 
Erinyes, whom for this very purpose he 
endowed with a fixed and limited individuali- 
ties such as before they had never possessed, 
were in some mysterious manner identifiable 
with these local Semnai or ‘ good fairies.’ 
That the legendary and traditional conception 
of the respective powers afforded any ground 
for this the play itself would hardly allow 
us to believe ; nor is there any external proof 
of it. Nor did the identification succeed, so 
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far at least as concerned the local usage. 
The Furies of the dramatist had indeed a 
prodigious literary and artistic success, giving 
birth toa whole train of poetry and art. 
But the ‘Semnai’ did not become ‘ Erinyes’ ; 
they did not even become ‘ Kuménides’ ; 
they remained the ‘Semnai’. A modern 
author, dominated by the great drama and 
its sequel of associations, may write ‘ Les 
trois hiéropes des Hrinyes étaient choisis 
parmi les membres [de l’ Aréopage], et chaque 
partie invoquait, avant de plaider, l’assistance 
des Huménides,’ and may refer us without 
suspicion to ‘ Demosthenes 21,115.’ But if 
we turn to the Greek, we read simply, 
mepueloe O€ Tals Tepvats Heats ieporovoy aipeHevra 
€€ ’A@nvalwy aravtwv tTpitov abtov Kal Katap&d- 
pevov tov tepov. What proof is here that 
the local deities of the cavern were con- 
ceived by this orator as avengers of murder 
or as personifications of ghosts, or as 
‘Kuménides,’ at all, not to say as ‘ Erinyes’, 
or that, even if in those days the not very 
numerous readers of Aeschylus may some- 
times have applied his conception to real life, 
that conception had already been established 
at the epoch when the council of Athens 
began to sit as a court for murder upon 
‘Ares’ Hill’? When it has been shown that 
the ‘Semnai’ of the Areopagus (not the 
‘ Erinyes ’) were originally or ever conceived 
as ghosts, one step at least will have been 
taken towards establishing, for Athens, a 
special connexion between the duty of the 
state to repress murder and obligation 
towards the spirits of the dead. At present 
it does not appear that this obligation was 
more important to the Hellenic law of 
homicide than to any other. It may, perhaps 
must, have had some influence, in Hellas as 
elsewhere ; but we are far indeed from the 
‘well-marked and essential principle’ that 
‘the sentence (of the court) expresses or 
should express the will of the dead.’ 

Let us hasten to add that the exaggeration 
(to say the least)in this matter is by no 
means characteristic of the author. In 
general he uses his evidence quite legitimately. 
A. few queries marked in passing may be 
noticed rapidly. The statement concerning 
those who die in battle that ‘seuls en effet 
ils sont enterrés dans la terre paternelle’ 
(p. 832) does not stand very firmly upon 
‘Aeschylus, Agam. 511-2.’ On p. 38 the 
question ‘what epitaph the Greeks can put 


upon the tomb of Astyanax?’ (Zur. Tro. 
1188) is assigned by a slip of the pen to 
Astyanax himself. The ‘envie’ (60vos) 
which according to Eur. £7. 29, deters 
Clytaemnestra from putting Electra to death 
is surely not specially, or at all, the fear of 
her ghost. It is the fear of the vox populi, 
and, in a secondary way, of the gods. Is it 
certain or probable that (p. 90) the Harpies, 
the Gorgons, and the Sirens ‘représentaient la 
vengeance des morts’? The ghosts, at this 
rate, threaten to become as rapacious in 
mythology as the Sun. That ‘le drame 
sortit de la religion dionysiaque’ is doubtless 
a commonplace of school-tradition ancient 
and modern, and must, as would seem, be 
true in some sense. But in what sense, and 
whether the proposition, rightly understood 
and limited, would have much to do with 
‘Dionysiac religion’ in its true essence, as 
properly understood by M. de Ridder, may 
be doubted. ‘Si Hérakles ose affronter vivant 
les ténébres d’Hades, e’est qu'il est initié 
(Hur. Hérakles 611-613)’ (p. 140). Tt 
seems that in this case the mystae, whose 
sacred emblems Heracles saw, were them- 
selves celebrating their rites in Hades. 
However a like grace could no doubt have 
been attributed to the rites of this world. 
The author (p. 142) seems disposed to deny 
or minimise any sacramental or symbolic 
meaning in the rites of Eleusis, That 
Aristophanes understood them, or some of 
them, sacramentally, appears to me certain 
from the Anpntep, 7 Opefaca tiv ema ppeva 
which he put into the mouth of Aeschylus, But 
the obscurity of the whole subject probably 
comes in no small part from the fact that the 
worshippers saw and interpreted according 
to their various tendencies, and that there 
was no efficient tribunal of orthodoxy. 

To return however in conclusion to the 
main proposition. We must agree with M. 
de Ridder in thinking that, during the 
classical age of Greece, certain tendencies, 
some of them new, some of them old as time 
but revived and modified by the hour, pro- 
duced a revolution in religion. That 
revolution was not less important to the 
history of Europe than the other innovations 
of that extraordinary age. And the author's 
account of it, whatever questions may be 
raised upon points of detail, is true, fresh, 
and interesting. 

A, W. VERRALL, 
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HUNZIKER ON THE FIGURE HYPERBOLE IN VIRGIL. 


RupoLF Hunziker, Die Figur der Hyperbel 
in den Gedichten Vergils. Berlin, Mayer 
und Miiller, 1896. M. 3.60. 


Toat Latin is a rhetorical language, and 
that Virgil is an extremely rhetorical poet, 
may be assumed to be pretty well known, 
but it has perhaps never been so convincingly 
brought home to us than by Mr. Hunziker 
in the book the title of which has been 
printed at the top of this article. His 
method is lucid and simple. Beginning 
with the definition of a hyperbole, he 
divides hyperboles into those of distance, 
multitude, sound, mass, ete. and then 
gathers the places of Virgil where they 
occur, whilst the passage in Homer which 
gave rise to the hyperbole, is mentioned, and 
several other writers, ancient and modern, 
are quoted. Regarding the latter, it would 
appear that quoting a modern author in 
editing classics, is considered somewhat of a 
sin in Germany, as is borne out by the 
curious note on p. 72, where the author 
with respect to a commentary of Ludwig- 
Schaper on Aen. ix. 422, containing a quota- 
tion from Ossian’s Fingal, makes the 
following remark : ‘ Warum dies aber weder 
in der Ursprache noch mit genauer Angabe 
der betreffenden Stelle geschieht, ist mir 
unerklirlich und zeigt, wie es—grundlos 
genug—vielfach noch fiir eine Siinde ange- 
sehen wird, den heiligen Apparat der 
classischen Parallelen in Schulausgaben mit 
moderner Zutat zu “verunreinigen!”’ Let 
us hope this is an ‘iiberwundener Stand- 
punkt’ in other countries ! 

The author gives evidence of wide and 
varied reading, which may be proved by 
the fact that he quotes not only from the 
classics, ancient and modern, in a narrower 
sense, but also from authors like Claudianus, 
Columella, Manilius, Silius, Valerius, Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, Musaeus, Ronsard, Ariosto, 
Tasso, Camoéns, Geibel, Grillparzer, Hebbel, 
Kleist, Leuthold, Tegnér, Byron, and 
Ossian. 

A few striking instances of Virgil’s 
love of exaggeration are e.g. Aen. i. 498 sqq. 
compared with ¢ 105 sq.; Georg. iii. 541 sqq. 
containing no less than three hyperboles ; 
Aen. xii. 899 sq. compared with E 202 sqq. 
and M 445 sgqg. (in Homer the ancient 
heroes fling stones which no éwo men of 
latter times, oto. viv Bporoi eiat, would suffice 
to carry; in Apollonius Rhodius four of 


these would be required; in Virgil no less 
than twelve /); and Aen. iii. 567, with which 
majestic hyperbole the opening lines of 
Shakespeare’s Othello ii. 1 are compared. 
Furthermore in the book about the bees, 
Georg. iv., all sorts of high-flown and high- 
sounding expressions are often used, without 
their being in harmony with the subject of 
the poem. One should, however, not judge 
too rashly, it being sometimes doubtful 
whether exaggeration exists or not, as is 
proved by notes 82 and 87, respectively on 
pp. 60 and 62. 

As has been observed, the author begins 
with a short treatise on the hyperbole. ‘The 
object and matter by which a hyperbole is 
called forth, must possess ‘an sich’ some- 
thing grand, powerful and extraordinary, 
and the poet or orator must prepare it, so 
to say. The various definitions of the 
Greek and Roman rhetors and grammarians, 
Gregorius Corinthius, Georgios 6 xoupoBockos 
(probably a kind of lettered Eumaios), 
Kokondrios, Diomedes, Pompeius, Beda, 
Cicero, Julius Rufinianus et hoc genus omne, 
are weighed and found too light. They 
are all more or less at sea concerning the 
question of hyperboles. 

The explanations given by Quintilianus, 
G. Hermann and G. Gerber are melioris 
notae. The chief characteristic of an hyper- 
bole consists in exceeding the limits of 
truth, not with the purpose to tell falsehoods, 
but for the sake of making impression, of 
inciting the imagination. A felicitous and 
tastefully chosen hyperbole enhances the 
reader’s pleasure. The conclusion, drawn 
by the author for the (allowed) hyperbole, 
is given as follows: ‘ Die Hyperbel ist eine 
an die Phantasie des Horers (oder Lesers) 
appellirende, fiir ihn aber als solche erkenn- 
bare Uebertreibung (Steigerung) der Wahr- 
heit, die vom Sprechenden (oder Autor) mit 
der bestimmten Absicht, der Ausdrucksweise 
Schmuck oder Kraft zu verleihen, angewen- 
det wird, und die sowohl in ihrer Qualitat 
als auch in der Quantitit ihrer Anwendung 
den Gesetzen der Aesthetik unterliegt.’ 

Concerning the question whether the 
hyperbole belongs to the tropes or the 
figures, the author decides in general in 
favour of the latter. When employing a 
trope, we enter a new sphere of thought ; 
the hyperbole remains in the same sphere, 
but this is raised to a higher level. If with 
the trope the proportion of the ideas is @ ; 6, 
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it is with the hyperbole a: a". Now and 
then, however, when the hyperbole occurs 
as metaphor or as comparison, the proportion 
may be, like this, a : 6". 

After this the division of hyperboles is 
treated, and the opinions of ‘Trypho, 
Cornificius, Quintilianus, Demetrius, Weisse, 
G. Hermann,! Gotschall, Beyer, and others 
are mustered, whilst the eudacis, avénots, 
épotwots, and peiwors are commented upon, 
as well as the conscious and unconscious 
hyperboles, the naive (Homer) and artificial 
ones (Virgil). As contributions to the 
study of hyperboles the author mentions J. 
Egli, Die Hyperbel in den Komédien des 
Plautus und in Cicero's Briefen an Atticus ; 
J. Franke, De Siti [talici Punicorum tropis ; 
Spangeberg, De’ Lucretit Cari tropis; F. 
Dressler, De troporum qui dicuntur apud 
Catullum usu; M. Hansen, De tropis et 
figuris apud Tibullum; and H. Gebbing, 
De Valerti Flacci tropis et figuris, whilst the 
monographs of W. Barchfeld (Silius), L. 
Genther ({fuvenalis), C. H. Miiller (old 
elegiac poets), W. Peca’ Leitrage zur ver- 
gleichenden Tropik der Poesie, Teil I, Aeschy- 
lus, Sophocles und Euripides, and H. 
Schmaus’ Tacitus ein Nachahmer Vergils 
have been of use to him and have furnished 
him parallels. Likewise, he is indebted to 
two works by Oscar Brosin, Parallelstellen 
aus modernen Dichtern zu Vergils Aeneis and 
Anklinge an Vergil bet Schiller and to P. 
Lange’s Ueber Ronsard Franciade und chr 
Verhdltnis zu Vergils Aeneis. 

It is, of course, impossible to deal separ- 
ately with all the places quoted by the 
author; I shall only mention where I do 
not agree with him, and where I think I am 
able to supply him with another instance or 
comparison. For the sake of gaining space, 
I shall not quote all passages totidem verbis, 
but only point out where they may be 
found. If needed, I intend to be more 
circumstantial. 

The explanation of x 304 given on p. 44, 
‘sich zu Wolken, d. h. dichtgedrangten 
Schwirmen duckend,’ is in my opinion very 
hazardous—ingeniosius quam verius. When 
treating of this place in my dissertation 
Studia Tragico-Homerica, 8.v. dypn p. 52 sq., 
I have quoted the commendable conjecture 
of Prof. Van Leeuwen : 

Tov pe 7 ev Tediw véepea TrdaocovTa Fievra. 

As an instance of the use of horrere and 
horrescere of arms like a seges, the verse of 
Ennius ‘ sparsis hastis longis campus splendet 
et horret’ might have been mentioned, as 
well as Georg. i. 314, whilst besides N 339 

1 Tn his Dissertatio de Hyperbola, 
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some space might have been given to A 281 
sq. and wy 599. 

To the blood-hyperboles on pp. 49 and 50 
may be added Shakesp. Macb. ii. 2, 60 sqq., 
Jul. Caes. ili. 1, 105 sqg., and Rich. IT. iii. 
3, 43; to the tear-hyperboles Eur. Alc. 183 
sq., Shakesp. Lear iv. 6, 199 sqq., Tit. Andr. 
il. 2, 17 sqq., King John iii. 1, 22 8q., Rich. 
IT, iii. 3, 162, Rom. and Jul. i. 1, 139, and 
Lov. Compl. 7. Where an ocean or a sea of 
troubles, injuries, calamities is spoken of, 
the following instances may be compared : 
Shakesp. Hamil. iii. 1, 59, Pericles v. 1, 194, 
and Henry VIII, iii. 2, 360; whilst in Oth. 
i. 3, 159 there occurs ‘a world of sighs’ and 
in Cymb. iv. 2, 391 ‘a century of prayers... 
twice o’er.. In W. Morris’ Larthly Para- 
dise, ‘The Story of Cupid and Psyche’ we 
read : 


Thou hast been tried, and cast away all 
blame 
Into the sea of woes that thou dost bear. 


On p. 55 a parallel to Aen. vi. 305 sqq. 
may be found in Milton, P.Z. i. 298 sqq., 
where the hosts of hell are compared to the 
autumnal leaves that strew the brooks in 
Vallombrosa, whilst in the verses imme- 
diately following they are compared to 
‘scattered sedge | Afloat when with fierce 
wind Orion armed | Hath vexed the Red 
Sea coast.’ 

The author declares c 51 non-hyperbolical, 
which I venture to doubt. 

In the same way I should like to put a 
sign of interrogation after most of his 
instances on p. 57. Does the author really 
think that these are all hyperboles con- 
sciously and purposely employed? To quote 
an instance from p, 58, Buc. i.11 sq. There 
totis is considered a hyperbole; but I 
dare say that by totis agris we should under- 
stand all the fields in Meliboeus’  sur- 
roundings, all the fields he knows of. The 
same remark is applicable to more instances 
on this page. 

To the mountain-hyperboles the author 
might have added Shakesp. Com. of rr. iv. 
4, extr., where ‘a mountain of mad flesh’ is 
spoken of, and Henry JV.* ii. 4, 269, where 
Falstaff is called ‘this huge hill of flesh.’ 
Those who wish to read some amusing 
scolding-hyperboles, may find them in the 
second act of Troilus and Cressida. As to 
the passage where Polyphemus is compared 
to a wooded mountain-top and passages of 
the same nature, we may call attention to 
Milton’s P.Z. i. 589 sqq., where Satan stands 
‘proudly eminent’ above the others, like 
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a tower. With den. vii. 528 sqq. compare 
Shakesp, Henry IV.” iii. 1, 21 sqgq. and Oth. 
ii, 1, 92, and with Aen. x. 318, Hom. H 141. 
Why does not the author, in dealing with 
the peculiar use of zéroyar, compare Soph. 
At. 693 and Ant. 1307% Where the 
hyperbole ‘swifter than the wind’ is 
spoken of, we may mention Shakesp. 
Ven. and Ad. 678 sqq. (cp. Shelley’s 
short song from the Arabic, commencing : 
‘My faint spirit was sitting in the light’) 
and where the ether and the clouds are 
treated of (p. 90), the opening lines of 
Shelley’s Skylark might have been compared, 
as well as ‘The Ettrick Shepherd’s’ lines on 
the same bird: ‘ Wild is thy lay and loud | 
Far in the downy cloud’...and ‘Thy lay is 
in heaven, thy love is on earth.’ Similar 
apostrophes to the skylark are as follows: 
‘Ethereal Minstrel! Pilgrim of the sky!’ 
(Wordsworth) ; ‘ Songster of sky and cloud’ 
(Barton) ; and ‘ Ere yet the shadows fly, he 
mounted sings | Amid the dawning clouds...’ 
(Thomson, Spring).1_ To the hyperboles of 
sound may be added ‘ All the earth and air 
| With thy voice is loud’ (Shelley, Skylark, 
str. 5), and to the hyperboles of thunder : 
Burns’ Jolly Beggars: ‘To rattle the thun- 
dering drum was his trade,’ Dryden’s Power 
of Music: ‘the thundering drum,’ and 
Shakesp. King John v. 2, 173, where the 
sound of the drum will ‘mock the deep- 
mouth’d thunder,’ with which passage 
compare Coriol. i. 4, 59. 

Georg. ii. 324 and 364 are not so very 
hyperbolical in my opinion, whilst 336—339 
impress one as a fantasy, in which the 
hyperbole does no harm to the passage, on 
the contrary, it enhances its power and 
significance. 

To Aen. v. 695 sq. might have been added 
Ov. met. xi. 517, and to Aen, iii. 564 sq. 
Ov. Met. xi. 502 sqq. The quotations from 
Silius on p. 111 may be augmented with xv. 
681. 

A double hyperbole of whiteness and 
smoothness (p. 114) occurs in Shakesp. Oth. 
v. 2, 3 sqq. 

To the hyperboles of affection may be 
added Horace’s ‘O et praesidium et dulce 
decus meum,’ and with the Latin Jua in the 
sense of bliss, salvation, may be compared 
Hom. z 23 and p 41, besides Soph. #7. 1224. 

In mentioning droOvyckew (p. 124) in a 
figurative sense, the author might have 
called attention to the Latin expressions 
deperire alt” and taedio alt” enecare, 

1 Cp. Shakesp. Song in Cymbeline: ‘Hark! 


hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings’ and Sonnet 
XXIX. 
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whilst on p. 125 in dealing with Bue. i. 38 
sq. and Theocr. iv. 12, Moschos’ Epitaphium 
Bionis, as well as Milton’s Lycidas and 
Shelley’s Adonais might have supplied the 
author with parallels. 

Perhaps the author had _ better left 
untouched one of the most difficult lines in 
the Aeneid, viz. iv. 436, that real erux 
interpretum. ‘The explanation quoted from 
Koch’s Lexicon, p. 115, is in my opinion as 
unsatisfying as all the others I know of. 
Amongst the hyperboles of scoffing and 
jesting on p. 132, I think Hom. o 106 may 
be named, where in the jeering and scornful 
Koipavos a note of comic exaggeration is 
sounded ; and to Aen. ix. 414 similar scenes 
from Ovid (e.g. the fight between Perseus 
and Phineus, and between the Lapithae and 
Centaurs) might have been added. 

In dealing with occidere (Aen. xi. 413) 
the use of perii might have been commented 
upon, and Soph. Az. 896 have been adduced 
as a parallel. 

According to the author (p. 140) Georg. 
ii. 172 contains a greater compliment to the 
Indians than to the Romans, but may we 
not assume imbellem to be used _ here 
proleptically 2 

In order not to overtax the reader’s 
patience, I shall abstain from further 
particulars, and only add that at the end of 
his book the author gives an aesthetic 
appreciation of Virgil’s epic, in which he 
states as his opinion that its merits have 
been often overvalued, and that it stands 
far beneath Homer’s Jad. I dare say Mr. 
Hunziker is in the main right, when he 
judges Virgil as follows on p. 143: ‘In dem 
richtigen, aber vielleicht unbewussten Ge- 
fiihle, dass ihm wirkliche epische Begabung 
fehle, hat Vergil eine ganz besondere Sorg- 
falt auf die Sprache verwendet; er wollte 
seine Schwichen durch das ausgefeilte 
Pathos verdecken, und so schwelgt er in 
einer pathetisch gehobenen Diction, um 
moglichst episch zu erscheinen, tut aber 
dabei meiner Ansicht nach des Guten viel zu 
viel, so dass man seine Redeweise oft mit 
Recht schwiilstig, unklar, iibertrieben und 
daher langweilig nennen kann; wir sehnen 
uns bei der Lectiire der Aeneis zurtick zu 
dem einfachen Heldengesang Homers, der 
von echt kiinstlerischer—und nicht kiinst- 
licher Schénheit durchtrinkt ist, und der 
nie durch eine grossrednerische Sprache 
das Fehlen eines bedeutenden Inhalts 
beminteln muss.’ 


Epwarp B. Koster, 
The Haque, Holland. 
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CARTAULT ON VIRGIL'S BUCOLICS. 


Etude sur les Bucoliques de Virgile, par A. 
CarTAULT, professeur de la poésie latine 4 
Université de Paris. Paris: Colin. 
Pp. viii. +507, small 8. 5 frances. 


M. Carrautt divides his subject into thirteen 
chapters. In the first two he discusses the 
early life and friends of Virgil and the 
chronology of the Kclogues: he then 
devotes one chapter to each Kclogue in turn 
and concludes with a thirteenth on the 
‘rustic realities’ of the poems. His object 
is not to describe the broad literary aspects 
of the Eclogues but to examine them 
minutely somewhat in the manner of a 
commentator: he requires his readers to 
keep the text of Virgil before them for 
frequent reference, and he enumerates 
recent German theories with something very 
like German fulness. His book is not 
meant to be read continuously, like, for 
instance, Mr. Sellar’s Virgil but to be 
consulted by close students of the Eclogues. 

It may be consulted, I believe, with much 
profit. M. Cartault combines literary taste, 
scholarship, knowledge, and sound judgment, 
and his pages are interesting and suggestive. 
He is at his best, perhaps, when he is 
indicating the relation of Virgil to Theo- 
critus, and one wishes that he had some- 
where collected into one chapter the remarks 
on this subject which are at present 
scattered up and down his book. He deals 
ably, too, with the German views which he 
enumerates—with the result (as might have 
been expected) that most of them are found 
to be untenable. I am not sure that all 
these theories really deserved discussion : 
many are so arbitrary that they are best 
left alone. But M. Cartault’s conspectus of 
them has a certain, perhaps a melancholy, 
interest, and it is well done. 

I pass on to notice one or two points 
about which I am not in agreement with M. 
Cartault. In the first place, he accepts the 
theory that Virgil, like other poets, com- 
posed various fragments on chance occasions 
and used them afterwards when writing 
complete Eclogues. The idea is natural and 
attractive: the difficulty seems to me to 
arise when it is applied to any individual 
case. For example, M. Cartault holds that 
a passage in the ninth Eclogue (vv. 46-50), 


ecce, Dionaei processit Caesaris astrum 


and its context, were written at the moment 
when the Juliwm sidus actually appeared in 
44, and were utilized for the ninth Kclogue 


in 38 or 39. The suggestion is interesting, 
for it makes out that Vergil was a Caesarian 
in 44, and not, like Horace, a late convert ; 
but I do not see how it can possibly be 
proved. The lines plainly refer to an event 
of 44, but that event had plainly not been 
forgotten in 38 or whenever the eclogue, as 
a whole, was composed: they might there- 
fore have been written when the rest of the 
Eclogue was written, and I can detect no 
reason for supposing that they were not 
written at that time. M. Cartault’s hypo- 
thesis, therefore, is superfluous, and is 
devoid of confirmatory evidence; it is 
simply possible and nothing more. I hasten 
to add that M. Cartault rarely indulges in 
such a hypothesis and that when I protest 
against it, I do not mean to imply that it is 
characteristic of his volume. 

I take a different kind of point for my 
next criticism. M. Cartault comments on a 
well-known difficulty in the first Eclogue 


rapidum Cretae veniemus Oaxen. 


He is inclined to read by conjecture ad 
axem for oaxen, but he is ready to accept 
Cretae, which seems to me inadmissible. 
The context states that the exiled speaker 
and his companions in misfortune will go to 
Britain or Scythia or the Sahara, that is to 
the outskirts of the world known to the 
Romans. It is absurd to append to these 
places the island of Crete. M. Cartault 
observes that ‘il n’est pas plus extraordin- 
aire d’aller en Créte que d’aller en Bretagne,’ 
but I think he wrote the sentence in haste. 
Britain was to the Roman of Virgil’s day 
proverbially one of the ends of the earth : 
Crete was close to Italy and a Roman 
Province: the two are absolutely dissimilar. 
Whatever, then, be the right explanation of 
the line, Cretae must be wrong. There is, 
on the other hand, a well-attested reading, 
rapidum cretae, and there is a river Oaxes 
in the East, apparently in Scythia, and it is 
simplest to accept these facts or to confess 
ignorance. Conjecture is very unlikely to 
help us here, or, indeed, in most parts of 
Virgil. 

I would not, however, be supposed to be 
criticising M. Cartault’s book unfavourably, 
because of the two preceding paragraphs. 
It contains much in detail which is accept- 
able or at least stimulating, and I hope that 
it will receive from Virgilian scholars the 
attention which I believe it to deserve. 

F. HAverFIELD, 
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RIDLEY’S TRANSLATION OF LUCAN’S PHARSALIA, 


The Pharsalia of Lucan, translated into 
blank verse by Epmunp Rrivtey, Q.C.! 
Longmans, 1896, pp. xviii. 334. 14s. 


It is somewhat of a paradox that the year 
of grace 1896 should have brought to 
the birth a verse translation of the Phar- 
salia. But Mr. Ridley’s poetical manner is 
not that of his contemporaries and recalls 
the eighteenth much more than the nine- 
teenth century. So far well. He has not 
adopted the rhymed couplet of Dryden and 
Pope ; but in that his choice appears to be, 
in the abstract, right. There are, it is true, 
passages whose double antithesis rebels 
against all the efforts of a blank verse 
translation. Such a passage is the famous 


magno se indice quisque tuetur ; 
uictrix causa deis placuit sed uicta Catoni, 
rendered by Mr. Ridley, 
‘Each for his cause can vouch a judge 
supreme, 
‘The victor, heaven; the vanquished, Cato, 
thee,’ 


where a less inadequate version would be, 


For either cause a judge most high can 
boast, 

Heaven for the conquering, Cato for the 
lost.? 


But after all, translation in verse is but a 
choice of sacrifices; and the translator who 
takes upon himself the chains of rhyme pays 
a heavy price for their glitter and clang. 
For the rest, it will be well to begin by 
giving a specimen of the rendering where it is 
most successful. IJ will take this from the 
episode of the Witch of Thessaly in book 
Vie 


Angered at Death the witch, and at the 
pause 

Conceded by the fates, with living snake 

Scourges the moveless corse; and on the 
dead 

She barks through fissures gaping to her 
song, 


1 Appointed, since this review was written, one of 
Her Majesty’s judges. 

2 I should at once say that the versions of my 
own which here and there in this article I have 
appended to my criticisms of Mr. Ridley are not 
designed to be corrections of his translation, to which 
in many cases they could not be applied, still less as 
model renderings, but to indicate more briefly than 
description could do the points at which I think 
a translator of the passages should aim, 


Breaking the silence of their gloomy home: 

‘Tisiphone, Megzera, heed ye not ? 

‘Fhes not this wretched soul before your 
whips 

‘The void of Erebus? 
names 

‘She-dogs of hell, Pll call you to the day, 

‘Not to return; through sepulchres and 
death 

‘Your gaoler : from funereal urns and tombs 

‘Tl chase you forth. And thou, too, 
Hecaté, 

‘Who to the gods in comely shape and 
mien, 

‘Not that of Erebus, appearst, henceforth 

‘Wasted and pallid as thou art in hell 

‘At my command shalt come. I'll noise 
abroad 

‘The banquet that beneath the solid earth 

‘Holds thee, thou maid of Hnna; by what 
bond 

‘Thou lov’st night’s king, by what mysteri- 
ous stain 

‘Infected, so that Ceres fears from hell 

‘To call her daughter. And for thee, base 
king, 

‘Titan shall pierce thy caverns with his 
rays 

‘ And sudden day shall smite thee. 
hear 1 

‘Or shall I summon to mine aid that god 

« At whose dread name earth trembles ; who 
ean look 

‘Unflinching on the Gorgon’s head, and 
drive 

‘The Furies with his scourge, who holds the 
depths 

‘Ye cannot fathom, and above whose haunts 

‘ Ye dwell supernal ; who by waves of Styx 

‘ Forswears himself unpunished ?’ 


By your very 


Do ye 


There are undoubtedly faults in this 
version. The fifth line dilutes the original 
‘regnique silentia rumpit’ too much. It 
may be doubted whether an ordinary 
English reader would understand the Latin- 
ism in ‘ Flies...the void of Erebus’ for ‘ Flies 
over the void’; the same perhaps may be 
said of ‘very names’ which is to be the 
opposite of ‘assumed names.’ The sense of 
‘per busta sequar, per funera custos’ has 
been missed ; and I think it would hardly 
be inferred from the now conventional 
expression ‘earth trembles’ that the utter- 
ance of the dread name produced an earth- 
quake, But taken asa whole the passage 
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is well rendered ; and if the same level had 
been maintained throughout, we should have 
before us a good translation of the Phar- 
salia. 

This however is not the case. The chief 
cause would appear to be that Mr. Ridley has 
not fully and consciously realized the scope 
and conditions of the work. A translation 
of Latin poetry into English can never 
afford to neglect the fact that the difference 
between prosaic and poetical expression is 
far greater in the modern than in the 
ancient language. The Roman poets were 
well aware of the difficulties which their 
language threw in the path of the Muse, 
when they tried every expedient, legitimate 
or illegitimate, to differentiate her utterance 
from the sermo pedestris. ‘ Hordea qui dixit 
superest ut tritica dicat’ is a severe, though 
a just stricture, upon the devices adopted for 
this purpose by even the more illustrious of 
Roman poetical writers. Plurals like medla, 
collective singulars like cadauer are of 
course untranslateable; but the version 
which, without compensation, suppresses them, 
is unfaithful to the style of its original. 
When we turn to metre, we find the case 
reversed. Every one is aware that English 
prosaists often drop unconsciously into blank 
verse; but a hexameter in the Roman 
orators and historians is a veritable pheno- 
menon. Modern verse has called in the aid 
of rhyme to supplement the deficiencies of 
metre; and if rhyme be dispensed with, its 
place must be taken by a mastery over the 
simple metre which but few can claim. 
Wherever then a version in its language and 
in its handling of an unrhyming metre 
fails to reproduce relatively the distance 
between poetry and prose, it must be 
pronounced poetically inadequate ; and this 
I fear is the case with much of Mr. Ridley’s 
work. There is however a great deal in 
Lucan which in respect of thought and 
expression cannot be distinguished from 
prose, and here we can only require from 
the translator the prosewriter’s merits of 
vehemence, vigour and epigram. It must 
be confessed that here too Mr. Ridley’s 
translation leaves a good deal to be de- 
sired. 

These criticisms may now be illustrated 
by extracts. In book II. of the Marian 
massacres Lucan has (104 sqq.) 


nulli sua profuit aetas : 
non senis extremum piguit uergentibus 
annis 
praecipitasse diem, nec primo in limine uitae 
infantis miseri nascentia rumpere fata,’ 
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‘No age found pity: men of failing years, 

Just tottering to the grave, were hurled to 
death. 

From infants, in their being’s earliest dawn, 

The growing life was severed.’ 


Now if this is the best that can be done 
with Lucan in English, Mr. Ridley has 
condemned himself from the first to plough 
the sand ; for no one would read it. But Ben 
Jonson’s imitation, which is quoted in Mr. 
Ridley’s footnote, indicates the truer method : 


Cethegus.—Not infants in the porch of life 
were free. 


Lucan says of the Caesarians asleep after 
the battle of Pharsalia ‘capuloque manus 
absente mouentur’ (VII. 767). This is 
translated : 


‘The guilty hand 
Still wrought its deeds of blood, and restless 
sought 
The absent sword-hilt 1.’ 


Now apart from the mistranslation of 
‘mouentur,’ which appears to come from 
Haskins’ note, the literalism of ‘absent 
swordhilt’ fails completely to convey the 


_weird effect, involved in the Latin ex- 


pression, of an action severed from its 
object ; compare Virgil’s famous phrase 
‘illum absens absentem auditque uidetque.’ 
We might propose, 


The sword-hand sways, 
Clutching a hilt of dreams. 


Further on we read 


‘No lowing kine should graze, nor shepherd 
dare 

To leave his fleecy charge to browse at will 

On fields made fertile by our mouldering 
dust ; 

All bare and unexplored thy soil should lie 

As past man’s footsteps, parched by cruel 
suns, 

Or palled by snows unmelting !’ 


This is to translate 


gregibus dumeta carerent 
nullusque auderet pecori permittere pastor, 
uellere surgentem de nostris ossibus herbam, 
ae uelut impatiens hominum, uel solis iniqui 
limite uel glacie, nuda atque ignota iaceres. 


1 [talics are of course mine, 
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Little fault can be found with the last 
words if we allow that this is the place to 
render glacie by three-fifths of a line in 
English. But what of the rest? Does it 
preserve any feature characteristic of its 
original? ‘Fleecy charge.’ It would be 
- curious to know Lucan’s opinion of fleecy 
charge. 

A little while before we have to translate, 


has trahe, Caesar, aquas ; hoc, si potes, utere 
caelo, 
‘Drink, Caesar, of the streams 
Drink, if thou can’st, and should it be thy 
wish, 
Breathe the Thessalian air.’ 


This mild apostrophe might have been 
addressed to a Wordsworthian lamb. 
‘Drink, pretty creature, drink!’ The 
Nemesis is a fitting one for an unnecessary 
diffuseness. 


Drink of these waters, Caesar, draw this 
alr. 
Thou can’st not ! 


The beginning of book V., the first lines 
of which are well translated, furnishes an 
example of how Lucan’s force may be 
dissipated without much exceeding the 
length of the original : 


When all were silent, from his lofty seat 

Thus Lentulus began, while stern and sad 

The Fathers listened: ‘If your hearts still 
beat 

With Latian 
breasts 

Still lives your fathers’ vigour, look not 
now 

On this strange land that holds us, nor 
enquire 

Your distance from the captured city.’— 


blood, and if within your 


ut primum maestum  tenuere - silentia 
coetum, 

Lentulus e celsa sublimis sede profatur : 

‘Indole si dignum Latia, si sanguine prisco 

robur inest animis, non qua tellure coacti 


quamque procul tectis captae sedeamus ab 
urbis, 
(15 sqq.) 


cernite,’ 

Here the fullness of expression in 16 and 
again in the next line is simply the Latin 
mode of giving clearness and emphasis and 
does not concern the English translator, who 
should keep the space he wili thus save for 
other needs, 
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We might render 


When hushed the gloomy concourse, high 
enthroned 

Spake Lentulus: ‘If mighty through your 
veins 

Still surge old Latium’s blood, ye will not 
look 

What strange land gathers us, how far we 
sit 

From towers and temples of the captive 
town, 


‘ May he be conqueror who shall not draw 
Against the vanquished an inhuman sword, 
Nor count it as a crime if men of Rome 
Preferred another’s standard to his own.’ 
VII. 370 sqq. = 312 sqq. 


There is nothing poetical in the original 
here; but this is weak prose. So with the 
line just above. 


‘ For this hostile chief 
Is savage Sulla’s pupil.’ 


cum duce Sullano gerimus ciuilia bella 307 
Tis civil war, and yon a Sullan chief ! 


Nothing is less epic than epigram ; and 
Lucan’s mots are a sore trial to the tran- 
slator. Mr. Ridley however, sometimes puts 
himself at a needless disadvantage by not 
observing that where the original ends with 
a line, the translation must do so too: 


quicquid multis peccatur inultum est V.260, 


For justice sleeps when thousands share the 
sin, 


loses all its force if thus divided, 


‘When thousands share the guilt 
Crime goes unpunished.’ 


I have pointed out that in a number of 
instances Mr. Ridley has missed the meaning 
of his author. It is fair therefore to add 
that in one place at least (VII. 699 sq.) he 
alone, so far as I know, has seen the truth 
through the misleading vulgate punctuation 
which I regret to say I allowed to stand 
in my recent edition of the book. The note 
of interrogation should be placed after nefas, 
not after cateruas, and a comma inserted 
after respice. 

Though high praise cannot be awarded 
to this translation, we may still be glad 
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that it has been executed. For without the 
offset of metre, as the present reviewer 
knows from dreary experience, Lucan is 
‘intolerable when translated ; and we may 
freely grant that the modest wish which 
concludes the preface of Mr. Ridley’s book 
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has been realized, ‘I shall be more than 
satisfied if I have done anything to render 
the ‘Pharsalia’ in language, manner and 
thought more accessible than it has hitherto 
been to English readers.’ 

A el see 


MOLHUYSEN ON MSS. OF THE ODYSSEY. 


De tribus Homeri Odysseae codicibus antiquis- 
simis scripsit P. C. Mo.uuysen, Litt. 
Hum. Dr.: accedunt tabulae quinque. 
Lugduni-Batavorum. A. W. Sijthoff. 
mpccoxcvi. Mark 4.20. 


In a short preface Dr. Molhuysen explains 
his reasons for collating G (Mediceus 
Laurentianus xxxii. 24 saec. x.), F (Floren- 
tinus Laurentianus Conv. Soppr. 52, saec. 
xi.), and P (Palatinus Heidelbergensis 45, 
anno 1201) :—G had never been completely 
collated, and Ludwich’s collations of F and 
P betrayed inaccuracy and want of skill. 
Pp. 3-32 are occupied with Prolegomena to 
the collation of GFP cum A. Ludwichir 
editione. The abbreviations used are ex- 
plained pp. 153-4. Then follow corrigenda 
and five facsimiles, viz. Gq 399-423, Fr 
63-83, and, to show the two chief of the 
four contemporary hands, P 7 96-126, w 543- 
548 cum subscriptione, and Batrachomyo- 
machiae finis cum subscriptione. 

The collation of G, the first of its kind, 
needs no apology ; and of Ludwich’s collation 
of F and P our author writes p. 30: ‘ talia 
menda inveni ut libere dicere audeam, 
Ludwichium non ea esse in legendis libris 
manuscriptis peritia ut scriptorem ad fidem 
codicum edere possit.’ Certainly the mistakes 
alleged, pp. 30-32, are suflicient to destroy 
the authority of any apparatus criticus. 
Some of them one may judge for oneself by 
consulting the facsimiles : to these may be 
added +67 dmuevees F according to the 
facsimile, but Ludwich has turned the present 
into the future. How serious the divergence 
between the two collations may be is evident 
6547. According to Ludwich the readings 
of our three MSS. are xreivar G, xretvy p.c. 
P? [and presumably xreivev F as in the text}, 
but Molhuysen gives xre(var G, xretvey F p.c. 
P?, xravey a.c. P, xreiver p.c. P2. In short it 
certainly seems that the authority has 
vanished of what was our best apparatus 
eriticus of the Odyssey ; though it will always 
remain to the credit of Prof. Ludwich, that 


he so drew attention to these three codices, 
as to impel Dr. Molhuysen to give us the new 
collations. But one’s faith in collations is 
sorely shaken, and, if collations of texts can 
be so faulty, what are we to think of our 
editions of scholia ? 

Even the new collation leaves room for 
criticism. Many orthographical details have 
been intentionally (p. 28) and, no doubt for 
the most part, rightly omitted. But one 
would have gladly been explicitly informed 
by Dr. Molhuysen, whether a 222 vevvpvov 
is read by GFP though Ludwich failed to find 
it, or, though GFP read like all other MSS. 
veovupov, the mis-spelling was thought 
too unimportant to be mentioned. So too 
Molhuysen may very reasonably have agreed 
with Cauer, Grundfragen d. hom. Textkritik, 
p. 58, that 6672 vavriAerar F is worthless as 
external evidence for the aorist demanded by 
Paech and Curtius ; but it is to be regretted 
that the reading of F here is simply ignored. 
Similarly, according to Ludwich and, so far 
as I can read it, Molhuysen’s facsimile, P 
reads 7 107 xotpoocéwv with -oo-. If so, it 
is to be regretted that the collation is silent 
on the matter in view of Bergk’s emendation 
kaipovooéwv and the inferences drawn from 
it :—‘if we suppose that in an Athenian! 
copy of the Odyssey KAIPOZEON was 
written,...it is easy to understand, how a 
copyist unacquainted with the rare adjective 
katpoets made a form Kaipooewy out of the 
letters which he did not understand’ (Cauer, 
Ll. p. 76). The double -c- of P is hardly a 
mere freak of that MS. since it appears in 
Et. Mg. 499. 43, though see 498. 7, and has 
only been removed by emendation from 
Hesychius (see Schmidt, larger edition). 

The Prolegomena, after the necessary 
description of the MSS., show how the 


1 Why Athenian? The Ionian alphabet, as it 
slowly developed, passed through its peraxapaxrn- 
ptouds in respect to single for double letters, and 
O=oor ov: ef. Cauer, Del. 480 (Teos), 486 (Miletos), 
491 (Halicarnassos), 496 (Chios), 503 (Samos), 516 
(Naxos, aAnov=aAAewr), etc. 
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copyists have corrupted the texts, for (p. 29) 
the chief aim of palaeography should be to 
show us ‘ guid in emendando scriptore licitum 
sit.’ The verses omitted by G, F, or P are 
discussed severally, and ‘haplographia’ is 
illustrated in a very interesting manner. 
Also of great interest are the illustrations, 
p. 25, of the effect of the copyists knowing 
Homer too well: they often substituted the 
words of a similar verse for what was before 
them. 

All three MSS. are shown to be copies of 
codices in minuscule script. It is noteworthy 
that G generally accents kjpvé p. 28 n. (see 
Chandler, Gk. Accent. § 622), and in the dat. 
pl. and infin. writes more often than other 
MSS. koryo’, eupev’ and the like, p. 29, and 
‘fere semper’ (see on a 170) cio’. These 
elisions must be traceable to the influence of 
grammatical theories; why ¢«ic’4 eu is a 
vow nihili, and we can hardly refer back to 
a time when the MSS. had EE =éao’, But 
the critical signs in G are probably due to 
the copyist. At least this is Molhuysen’s 
view as to the antisigma (p. 4), and I think 
it may also apply to the asterisks, which are 
ascript to a 97-102. The scribe of G seems 
to have known Homer very well (see 
Molhuysen, p. 23, and cf. y 106, 109) 
and, as all these lines recur, he may 
have written the asterisk against them on 
that account : cf. the explanation of this sign 
by some grammarian in Dindorf, Schol. in JU. 
I. xliv. In favour of this view is the 
circumstance that the asterisks are ascript, 
not merely to vv. 97-101, which were rejected 
by Aristarchus, but to v. 102 (=wo 488, 
B 167, © 121, ete.), which was not and could 
not be rejected. 

It may be worth while to point out that 
the same MS. preserves a probably unique and 
ancient form in 6 63 doyeta=dvoyxera: cf. 
similar forms discussed by Schulze, Qucaest. 
Ep. 44 n. Another trace of ancient 
‘Sandhi’ may be found in the reading of 
GEP a 93 éowdpryyv, with which cf. exrnAnv = 
és ot. Cauer Del.? 483, and see Smyth, Jonic 
p. 998. 

One cannot but hope that what Dr. 
Molhuysen has done for GFP may be done 
by him or by other palaeographists for other 
important MSS. such as M, and that on the 
basis of such improved collations some com- 
petent person may attempt to show the 
relation of our MSS. to one another ! and to 
the learned editions of antiquity, and to 
_ estimate the value of any single important 


1 See now Odyssew J.7, edd. Van Leeuwen et 
Mendes, 
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MS., in the several parts of the poem, as 
evidence for or against a given reading. I 
say, in the several parts, for inasmuch as a 
single huge roll of papyrus containing the 
whole Odyssey must have always been a 
rarity, it is therefore probable that the 
codices were put together from a number of 
libelli often of different origin. At present 
a reading peculiar to one MS. or to a minority, 
however old, has only so far the advantage 
over a modern conjecture, that it is less 
likely to be a mere conjecture, though it may 
be due to misreading, or mere carelessness. 
If such a reading is adopted, as e.g. 6 672 
vavtirerat is put into the text by Monro (ef. 
his preface ‘pristinam Graecae linguae 
formam aucupari...noluimus...multis tamen 
lectionibus ex apparatu critico Arturi 
Ludwich...desumptis’), then the editor’s 
justification is not the slight external 
evidence, which at present one cannot 
evaluate, but the fitness of the reading, its 
congruity with epic usage,and the probability 
of its having been the parent or at least the 
antecedent of the common reading. So, too, 
the reading of the Genevese papyrus (J. 
Nicole, Rev. de Philologie, 1894, p. 102) 
y 372 
OapBynoe dé ads “Axatdv 
Gatpar<a>ev 8 6 yepatos 


instead of 
OapBos 8 €Xe ravras idovtas 


bavjpaley 8 6 yepavos 


is an indeterminate quantity for us, if we 
consider it as external evidence against the 
vulgate. We stand in the same relation to 
the readings of the scholia, Conservatives 
and radicals alike act on the principle laid 
down by Van Leeuwen and Mendes, //ias, 
p. Xxii,: ‘singulis locis quid sit legendum 
non codices grammaticorumve notulae docere 
nos possunt, sed dictionis epicae leges ex ipso 
Homero cognitae.’ Apparatus critici and 
scholia are chiefly or merely valuable as 
collections of suggested emendations. 

In this matter a review of the MSS. by 
one skilled in palaeography may render great 
service. For instance, all known MSS. of 
the Odyssey read xai for kara in 672. The 
result is a construction too contorted for it 
to be probable that the error was deliberately 
spread by interpolation into texts which 
preserved xara. Should we refer all our 
MSS. of 6 to a single copy? and was the 
error due to reading «as x’, signs which 
denote the preposition and conjunction 
respectively in the papyrus of the Constitu- 
tion of Athens? The true reading was 
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preserved as late as the time of schol. T on 
Q 323. Something too might be done by 
one well acquainted with the scholia. For 
example, on working through the scholia 
cited by Ludwich AHT i. pp. 46-7 as 
examples of the terms ai  cixaidrepat, 
xapteorepar and the like, it will be found that 
GFP tend to agree with one another and 
with the ‘inferior’ editions or copies: viz: 
y 349, « 232, € 428, r 83 GFP have the 
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reading of the ‘inferior’ versions, but a 117 
P and £182 GF diverge. Again GFP 
differ from the ‘more exquisite’ versions 
B 170, ¢ 291, » 74, o 268, but y 151 FP 
and X 196 G agree with them. All this 
seems to show that our MS. tradition has 
preserved a text little influenced by 
Alexandrian criticism. 
C. M. Mutyvany. 


FRANKLIN’S TRACES OF EPIC INFLUENCE IN THE TRAGEDIES OF 
AESCHYLUS. 


Traces of Epic Influence in the Tragedies of 
Aeschylus. A Dissertation presented to the 
Faculty of Bryn Mawr College for the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy by 8. B. 
FRANKLIN. Baltimore, 1895. 


Dr. Franklin takes as the text of her thesis 
the well-known saying attributed to Aeschy- 
lus, tas attod tpaywodias Teudxyn clvar Tov 
‘Opnpov peycvov deizvwv, and examines the 
Aeschylean plays for traces of Homeric 
influence in epic forms, in epic vocabulary, 
and in syntax, subject-matter and style. She 
finds, as was to be expected, that Homer 
exercised a strong influence upon the 
tragedian, both in style and diction and in 
subject matter. Her work is,’on the whole, 
carefully done, although her lists of parallel 
passages and word-forms might have been 
considerably enlarged. ‘The subject of the 


thesis was evidently too broad, and might 
have been divided with profit. I have 
noted, also, a few misstatements: e.g. it is 
hardly true that potvos is ‘quite frequent in 
the other tragedians’ (p. 11), for in Euri- 
pides it is decidedly rare, and in J. 7. 157 
and Ale. 122 it rests upon conjecture. The 
author seems, also, to attribute a somewhat 
disproportionate importance to Paley’s Aes- 
chylus, excellent as that edition is in many 
respects. On p. 25, note 4 the rule for posi- 
tion before muta cum liquida is not clearly 
stated and needs qualification. Still, the 
work is in the main meritorious, and might 
with advantage be expanded into a larger 
and more comprehensive treatise. The 
English in which it is written is occasionally 
somewhat slipshod. 
H, W. Hayizy. 


Middletown, Connecticut. 


ARC EAH O-1.0.G X; 


HEAD’S CATALOGUE OF GREEK 
COINS. 


Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British 
Museum. Caria, Cos, Rhodes, &. By 
Barcuay V. Heap, D.C.L. 28s. 


A FrREsH volume of the British Museum 
Catalogue of Coins is always welcome, and 
is sure to contain valuable information. 
But Caria is scarcely one of the more inter- 
esting parts of the Greek world. The 
islands and a few towns of the coast began 
to issue money early, but most Carian cities 
begin to mint only in the Hellenistic age or 
even later. Thus the light derived from 
the coins falls mostly on unhistoric days 
and local cults, rather than on the high- 


ways of history. The local cults of Caria 
have considerable attraction ; but the present 
is scarcely a fitting place for their dis- 
cussion; therefore we do not propose to 
examine the volume at length, but only to 
note a few points. 

The coins issued by the Carian Dynasts, 
Hecatomnus and Mausolus with Milesian 
types, were attributed by Mr. Head in the 
Catalogue of Ionia to Miletus: in the 
present volume he assigns them to Mylasa, 
but without giving detailed reasons for the 
change of attribution. The question however 
has some historic interest, and perhaps 
required discussion, 

Mr. Head well points out that the so- 
called Rhodian standard of weight (drachm 
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about 60 grains) did not originate at 
Rhodes, but at Chios. He thinks that in 
origin it was a reduction of the Attic 
standard (drachm 67:5 grains). It occurs 
to me that it may be not impossibly derived 
from the standard of the electrum of 
Cyzicus, which was in use at least as early 
as B.C. 500. 

I may make one or two other suggestions. 
A hunter charging a boar on a coin of 
Aphrodisias (Pl. VIII. 4, p. 50) is identi- 
fied as Adonis. This seems unlikely, as the 
death of Adonis, not his hunting, is the 
governing fact. A closely similar figure 
on the coins of Ephesus is identified by Mr. 
Head as Androclus, and some such identifi- 
cation would better suit here also. At p. 
Ixxiii. the countermark ©EOY on imperial 
coins of Stratonicea is taken to prove that 
they were ‘ guaranteed by the avthorities of 
a temple.’ I should prefer to regard the 
countermark as shewing that they were 
dedicated in a temple, and thus stamped to 
prevent their further circulation. At p. 260 
the Gorgon-head on the coins of Gorgus 
at Rhodes is thus described ‘ Head of Helios 
or Medusa(?), with winged diadem tied 
beneath chin.’ A more accurate description 
would be ‘Head of Medusa, winged, with 
snakes tied at throat.’ Certainly no diadem 
appears in the plate (XLV. 3). 

However I will not further discuss details, 
though archaeology differs from law in 
caring for the smallest detail. To speak of 
the soundness and accuracy of Mr. Head’s 
work would be superfluous, since these 
qualities are allowed to it not only in 
England, but in every University and 
Academy of Europe. Since the publication 
of his Coinage of Syracuse in 1874 he has 
not ceased to pour out volume after volume 
of valuable researches in Greek Numis- 
matics ; and the highest praise that can be 
bestowed on the present volume is that it is 
worthy to stand beside the rest. 

Percy GARDNER. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


ITALY. 

Rondissonc, Piedmont.—A curious glass vessel in 
the form of a swan has been found here ; it appears 
to have been a child’s toy, perhaps used as a rattle. 
These objects are rare but not unknown; another, 
now destroyed, is said to have been found with that 
here described, together with a coin of Domitian. 
The vessel is completely closed up, but is broken at 
the tail. 

Cologna, Venetia.—Fibulae of various types have 
recently been found here, belonging to the Kuganean 
and Roman epochs. Among them may be mentioned 
a boat-shaped fibula with long sheath-like foot ; on 


1 Notizie degli Scavi, Dec. 1896. 
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the bow are three small figures of monkeys drinking ; 
another boat-shaped fibula with ten rings along the 
bow, to which a chain is attached. Other bronze 
objects have also come to light, including pendants, 
part of a belt with incised spirals like those in 
Mycenaean work and rosettes in circles, a knife with 
elegant handle, and the handles of a situla.? 

Basciano (Picenwm).—A tomb of pre-historic date 
has been discovered, which contained a fibula of ex- 
ceptional size, of the type known as ‘leaf-shaped with 
disc.’ The bow is in the form of a flat oval disc with 
incised chevron-patterns ; the foot ends in an ellipti- 
eal piece on which are incised elaborate systems of 
lines in squares. In the same tomb were found four 
dises of bronze with simple incised patterns.? 

Bacucco (Picenum).—A small terra-cotta altar has 
been found with relief representing a contest between 
a Greek and an Amazon. A similar altar has been 
found at Atri in the same neighbourhood. In this 
locality has also been found a fibula of the simplest 
and earliest type, like a modern safety-pin.? 

Tortoreto (Picenum).—Two interesting terra-cottas 
have recently been found here; both are antefixal 
ornaments. ‘The first represents a slave with comic 
mask, in a pensive attitude, resting one hand on an 
amphora; on the other side of him is a palm-branch. 
The other is in the form of a nude youth, rather cor- 
pulent, who plays the double flute; on either side 
of him is an amphora. It perhaps represents a 
nannus.* : 

Arezzo.—Some finds of interesting Aretine vases 
have lately been made. They are stamped with the 
names of Saturninus M. Perennis and Crescentis M. 
Perennis; other specimens of evidently later date 
bear the names of Bargates and M. Tigranes. Among 
the subjects represented may be mentioned: (1) a 
man. with a comic mask, another with an ass’s head ; 
and a third with a bearded old man’s mask ; (2) man 
with comic mask, dancer in grotesque attitude, and 
man running away, carrying a straier; (3) a man 
of monkey-like appearance, and another lying 
covered up on acouch. Other fragments bear similar 
subjects.” 

Bolsena.—Some interesting specimens of the late 
vasi dorati (or inargentati) with figures in relief have 
lately come to light. They resemble a group of vases 
from Bolsena now in the Brit. Mus. (Cat. G 179-194). 
The best specimen is a krater with masks and figures 
repeated two or three times, representing Athena and 
Odysseus, Herakles and a woman, Zeus (?), bearded, 
with cornucopia, and Hera (?), with sceptre. It is 
almost identical with the vase G 180 in the Brit. Mus. 
Part of another vase had heads of Herakles and Hera 
(compare coins of Hirina) ; and an askos with heads 
of Medusa may also be mentioned. Fragments of 
four Campanian phialae with reliefs of Herakles and 
Omphale also came to light.3 

Poggio Sommavilla (Sabini).—An interesting necro- 
polis has been investigated. It contained bucchero 
vases and other local fabrics, as well as Greek vases, 
some proto-Corinthian, others (kylikes) of the black 
figure period. Among the local specimens some are 
curious, ¢.g. a large spherical o//a on which are incised 
two figures of winged horses; a covered amphora 
stamped with a frieze of rude horses; a similar 
amphora with two friezes of horses, some led by men, 
interspersed with anchors (?); and a small flask of 
curious shape, the sides folded over like an opening 
bud; on either side is a bird within a twisted ring, 
and on the neck are inscriptions in early Italian 


characters.” 
H. B. WALTERS. 





2 Notizie degli Seavi, Nov. 1896. 
3 Notizie degli Scavi, Oct. 1896, 
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THE EUROPEAN EXPEDITION OF DARIUS. 


§ 1. Harp.y any episode in the work of 
Herodotus succumbs more easily to negative 
criticism than that of the Scythian expedi- 
tion of Darius; and in none perhaps has 
positive criticism found more difficulty in 
attempting to discover the historical founda- 
tions of the fiction. Our only chances of 
reaching the truth lie in the fortunate fact 
that Herodotus, here as in other cases, put 
together his tale from different sources, and, 
with that artlessness which is one of his 
charms, did not take the pains to disguise 
the patchwork. This is the normal pro- 
cedure of Herodotus and renders his work 
eminently amenable to historical criticism, 
within certain limits. It is generally possible, 
when there is any historical ground under 
our feet, to discover an incongruity which 
lets out the main secret. Nor will this 
method fail us, as I believe, in the case of 
the Persian expedition beyond the Danube. 

Recently the text of the Scythian episode 
has been submitted to a thorough-going 
analysis by Mr. Macan,! and illustrated by 
four most useful comparative maps, showing 
the various conceptions of Scythia implied 
by the author. I shall have occasion to 
refer frequently to Mr. Macan’s work in the 
course of this paper, but at the outset I 
would acknowledge my indebtedness to his 
investigations, which I have found, as always, 
most suggestive. 

§ 2. Having passed through Thrace and 
subjugated the Thracian peoples, who, except 
the Getae are said to have offered no op- 


1 In App. II. ‘Geography of Scythia,’ and App. 
III. ‘The Date, Motives, and Course of the Expedi- 
tion of Dareios in Europe,’ in Herodotus, Vol. II. 

NO. XCVIII. VOL, XI, 


position, Darius meets his Greek fleet on the 
Ister, presumably at the neck, near Galatz, 
where it divides into ‘five’ mouths. Up to 
this point, says Grote,? ‘our narrative runs 
smoothly and intelligibly: we know that 
Darius marched his army into Scythia, and 
that he came back with ignominy and severe 
loss. But as to all which happened between 
his crossing and recrossing the Danube, we 
find nothing approaching to authentic state- 
ment, nor even what we can set forth as the 
probable basis of truth on which exaggerat- 
ing fancy has been at work—all is inex- 
plicable mystery.’ Herodotus ‘conducts the 
immense host of Darius as it were through 
fairyland—heedless of distance, large inter- 
vening rivers, want of all cultivation or sup- 
plies, destruction of the country (in so far as 
it could be destroyed) by the retreating 
Scythians &c.’ Not the meanest of the 
miracles which the story implies is the rapid 
organization and active cooperation of so 
many Scythian peoples over such a vast 
area—a feat which would be only possible 
under the empire of an Attila or a Zenghis. 

§ 3. The story of this wild goose chase to 
the banks of unknownrivers beyond the 
Don is no longer mistaken for history by the 
least critical authority. But it is not super- 
fluous to insist that it is futile and foolish 
to compromise with it ; for the compromise 
is merely a guess. It is useless to suggest 
that, though Darius certainly did not ap- 
proach the Don, he advanced to the Dnieper, 
or that, though he did not get to the Dnieper, 
he may have halted on the banks of the Bug, 
or that, if the Bug is out of the question he 

2 TV. p. 190-1. 
Z 
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at least reached the Dniester.! All such 
suggestions are purely arbitrary ; and that 
is objection enough. But apart from that, 
they are all forbidden by one general con- 
sideration. J¢ is not legitimate to assume a 
march eastward in any shape ; for instance, 
as Curtius suggested, with the object of 
opening up new trade routes along the coast. 
For any such assumption involves the accom- 
puniment of the army by the fleet; and, if 
there is one fact which was clearly primary 
in the sources of Herodotus, it was that the 
feet did not sail beyond the Ister. It should be 
remembered that the cooperation of army and 
navy was an invariable principle of Persian 
warfare in the west. We see it stringently 
applied in the expedition of Mardonius, and 
in the invasion of Xerxes. 

§ 4. When the Scythian Walpurgis-nacht 
is left out of the play, our view of the 
European expedition of Darius is entirely 
transformed. The great result of that ex- 
pedition was the reduction of Thrace,” 
roughly accomplished by Darius, completed 
by Megabazus. In Herodotus, Thrace is 
merely the passage to Scythia ; the conquest 
of Thrace is a business merely subsidiary to 
the main business, the conquest of Scythia. 
When the design of conquering Scythia 
turns out to be a fable, the feat of conquering 
Thrace begins to assume different propor- 
tions. The necessary and obvious inference 
is that the object of Darius was the conquest 
of Thrace, and that, instead of Thrace being 
merely the preface to Scythia, Scythia, what- 
ever is left of it, was the appendix to Thrace. 
And we may add that, as Herodotus has 
exaggerated the work of Darius beyond the 
Danube into fabulous dimensions, so he has 
underrated his work in Thrace. He repre- 
sents the reduction of the warlike Thracian 
tribes as ‘a walk over.’ All submit except 
the Getae, the most warlike, who zpos dyvo- 
pootvyv tpardpevor adtixa edovldbyoav. We 


1 For the Tyras or Dniester it may be urged there is 
something to be said on evidence outside Herodotus 
altogether. The notice of Strabo of the Desert of the 
Getae between the Pruth and the Dniester, and of the 
Dniester as the limit of the Persian expedition, lends 
itself of course to reconstruction. But what was the 
source of Strabo (or Ephorus)? How do we know 
that it was any source independent of Herodotus ? 
Mr. Magan justly observes that the record ‘may be 
in part or in whole a product of reflection and criti- 
cism, rather than a survival of living memory and 
tradition’ (p 47). Nor can we practically deal with 
the notice of Ctesias, or put any confidence in the 
fifteen days’ march and the exchange of bows. 

2 And it is the conquest of Thrace without doubt 
that Darius means when he records an expedition 
ee against the ‘Scyths.’ Records of the Past, 
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do not know how much may lie behind this 
statement and we may seriously question 
the exact significance of the summary atrixa. 
Herodotus is fearfully impatient to leave 
the history which he did not know, to get to 
the fiction of which he knew so much. 

Another important and related corollary 
from the collapse of the Scythian fable is 
that the primary purpose of the fleet was 
not—as in that fable—to transport the army 
across the Danube, but to support the army 
in the reduction of Thrace. 

§ 5. It would be wrong to infer, however, 
that Darius did not cross the Danube at all. 
The application of historical method to our 
data enables us to conclude with certainty 
that he did.3 There cannot be much doubt 
that Herodotus, as Bishop Thirlwall sug- 
gested, derived his story of the action of the 
Greek trierarchs on the Danube, when they 
were tempted to leave the Great King in the 
lurch, from the tradition preserved in the 
family of Miltiades. It can be proved in- 
deed that this tradition distorted facts for 
the purpose of representing Miltiades as a 
patriotic Hellene; it can be proved that 
Miltiades did not forfeit at that time the 
favour of the Great King. But while it was 
easy at the trial of Miltiades to represent 
him as doing and saying certain things 
which he never did or said—of which per- 
haps he did and said the exact opposite—, it 
is almost impossible to conceive a completely 
new historical episode concocted by the 
Philaids for the occasion. It is hard to 
fancy that Miltiades and his friends in- 
vented out of their heads a trans-Danubian 
expedition in which Darius met a disaster, 
if there had been no fact to suggest the idea. 
That would have been a stroke of genius. 
It is one thing to alter old, and add new, 
facts in a given framework ; it is another to 
invent the framework itself. 

This general argument would perhaps 
seem hardly sufficient, alone; but it is con- 
firmed by certain facts which render the 
conclusion irresistible. It is confirmed by 
the relations of Darius to the adventurer 
Histiaeus. It is certain that Darius felt an 
abiding gratitude to Histiaeus, for some 
service rendered to him in the European 


3 This seems to be Mr. Macan’s opinion. ‘ Duncker 
has done more than any other scholar to rescue the 
story of events beyond the Danube from total and 
indiscriminate condemnation. The items...yield an 
historical deposit’ (op. cit. p. 47). But on the same 
page he speaks doubtfully: ‘If Dareios crossed the 
Danube at all, if the passage of the river be anything 
more than an exaggerated replica of the passage of 
the Bosphorus,’ &c. Duncker’s line of argument is 
not altogether convincing, 
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expedition, above and beyond the general 
service of help and faith, for which he 
rewarded the Greek tyrants. This is a 
cardinal point in the adventurer’s subsequent 
career. It might, however, be suspected 
that the Danube incident was invented to 
account for the favour shown to Histiaeus 
by the Great King. And if it be said that 
the use of the same incident for a different 
purpose by the Philaids points to the con- 
clusion that the incident is historical, it 
might still be argued that the Philaid ver- 
sion in which the interest centres in Milti- 
ades was simply borrowed with suitable 
modifications from the Milesian (presumably 
Milesian) version in which the interest 
centred in Histiaeus. But fortunately we 
are in a position to prove that the ground- 
work of the story is historical. In a context 
which has nothing to do with either Milti- 
ades or Histiaeus, in a passage which has no 
connection with Scythian geography, and 
does not even occur in the same book as the 
Scythian Logi, Herodotus, incidentally and 
as a pure matter of business, explains the 
Persian reduction of Antandros and Lam- 
ponium, Lemnos and Imbros by the following 
words: rods pev Auroortpatins ért SkvOas 
aitievpevos Tors de civerOar Tov Aapeiov orparov 
Tov a0 Ykvbewv dricw arokopiLopevov (B. 5, e. 
27 ad fin.). This precious notice supplies 
just the corroboration we require. We can re- 
gard as certain the three main facts: (1) that 
Darius crossed the Danube, leaving the fleet 
to bridge his return ; (2) that his communi- 
cations were cut; and (3) that there was a 
division of opinion among the Greek com- 
manders whether they should leave him in 
the lurch, and, although the bridge was not 
broken down, some contingents were dis- 
loyal to him. 

§ 6. Having established on these grounds 
the conclusion that Darius did engage in a 
trans-Danubian excursion of some sort, we 
have now to consider whether Herodotus 
reveals any facts bearing on the object, 
nature, or circumstances of this excursion. 
We have not to attempt to discriminate 
what is probable from what is improbable in 
a tale which as a whole is entirely fictitious. 
Such a method is false and the effort would 
be futile. But we have to seek whether 
there is, embedded in the story, anything 
which by its heterogeneity or incongruity 
betrays an origin distinct from its fabulous 
surroundings. Jf there is nothing of the 
kind, the key for the solution of the problem 
is hopelessly lost. 

§ 7. Now there is one remarkable notice 
in the course of the fairytale, which stands 


apart from the rest—the notice of the forts 
which the Persians built on the Oaros. It 
stands apart from the rest of the narrative, 
because Herodotus vouches in a special way 
for its truth. He states that the remains of 
the eight forts were preserved to his own 
day.! This implies that he had information 
from some who professed to have knowledge 
of the existence of the Persian forts. I 
cannot agree to pass over as lightly as Mr. 
Macan the statement concerning the forts 
on the Oaros. Its significance is that for 
this point Herodotus had another source. 
That source may or may not have been some 
one who knew the Euxine regions; but in 
any case Herodotus was credibly (in his own 
opinion) informed that remains of the Persian 
forts were still to be seen. And we have to 
reckon with this, as evidence—presumptive 
evidence, that there were forts: possibly 
false evidence, but evidence which can be 
dealt with, and therefore may not be sum- 
marily set aside as either worthless or im- 
practicable. Now it is strange that the one 
fact in the whole story which—whether true 
or false—is at least tangible and, by itself, 
intelligible, and which seems to stand on 
a different footing, should be placed in the 
most uncouth of all the uncouth regions 
which are described, beyond the bounds of 
Scythia itself, on the banks of an undiscover- 
able river. The tale, which says not a word 
of the city of Olbia, knows about buildings 
on the banks of a stream beyond the Don. 
It was hardly unnatural that the candour of 
Herodotus should be questioned. 

§ 8. The accompanying geographical state- 
ment must be considered. Four great rivers 
flow into the Maeotic lake: Lycus, Oaros, 
Tanais, and Syrgis. It is only at this stage 
that Herodotus has discovered this startling 
piece of his knowledge. In his geographical 
descriptions of southern Russia he does not 
betray the slightest suspicion of it. In ce. 
20, 21, and again in cc. 57, 58, we hear 
nothing of the four great rivers, we hear 
nothing of the Lycus and Oaros. - In those 
passages Herodotus restricts himself to fact, 
and only the Don flows into the sea of Azov. 
In. the second passage indeed he mentions 
the Hyrgis, which is clearly the same as the 
Syrgis, but it is a tributary of the Don, and 
can naturally be identified with the Donetz. 
It is strange that, when we are arrested, in 
the career of the wild tale, by ruined forts 


1 ©, 124 trav eri es Gut rd epelmia cHa jv. These 
words do not suggest to me that Herodotus desired to 
leave the impression that he had seen them, without 
stating it. But they do imply that he had special 
reasons for believing the épe(mia to exist. E 
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which stood in the days of Herodotus, we 
should have at the same moment to assist in 
the discharge of two unheard of rivers into 
the lake of Maeotis; for one could hardly 
think seriously of equating them with the 
Manytz and the Sal. 

But this very incongruity furnishes us 
with the key. The forts were built; remains 
of their walls may well have existed in the 
days of Herodotus; but, needless to say, 
they were not built in the regions of the 
Don. The tale has translated the forts from 
the regions of the Danube to the other end of 
Scythia, and translated the river along with 
them. The “Oapos belongs to western, or as 
it might be called Dacian, rather than to 
eastern Scythia: to the same area as the 
Téapos and the “Apapos.! It was necessary 
to the artistic economy of the tale that the 
forts should mark the ultimate point which 
the Great King and his host reached ; but 
they were indissolubly associated with the 
"Oapos; and therefore forts and river were 
transported through space together by a 
wave of the story-teller’s wand. 

$ 9. We have now reached two con- 
clusions. The trans-Danubian operations of 
Darius were confined to regions west of the 
river Pruth (for, had he advanced eastward, 
the fleet would have accompanied him); and 
one of those operations was the construction 
of forts on a river. Before attempting 
to define the scene more strictly or to dis- 
cover the object, I have a word to say on 
the description which Herodotus offers? of 
the river system of Roumania. Five rivers 
are enumerated as augmenting the waters of 
the Danube on the Scythian, that is, the left 
side. Their names are: (1) Idpara or 
Iluperés (2) Tudpavros (3) “Apapos (4) Nézapis 
(5) “Op8noods. Mr. Macan has projected 
these rivers on the rectangular chart of 
Scythia which Herodotus sketches in ce. 
99-101. On that chart the Danube forms 
the west side of the rectangle and con- 
sequently, in all its lower course, flows from 
north to south, until it takes an eastward 
bend at the mouth. It seems to me that, 
when he wrote this account of the rivers, the 
geographer had not this rectangular scheme 


* The name Lykos seems also out of place in the 
Maeotic region. This river, like the Hypakyris, 
Gerros, and Pantikapes, remains unexplained. To 
interpret the Oaros as the Volga is to enter a new 
region and new difficulties. I cannot see the slightest 
plausibility in going to Hunnic (var, fluentum) and 
Lesghian (wor, river) for the etymology of the name. 
With our present lights, Iordanes cannot safely be 
Used Aue he illustration of Herodotus. 

. 48, 
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in his head, but envisaged the course of the 
Danube (just as in c. 99, where he describes 
it as mpds edpov avesov TO OTOpa TEeTpappEvos) 
in a manner which approached more nearly 
to its true direction. For it is hard to 
see what is meant by saying that the 
Porata (Pruth) flowed zpds 76 and the 
Tiarantos zpos éowépys padXov, if the Ister’s 
course was southward. Mr. Macan’s map 
does not explain this. That Herodotus did 
not bind his imagination to one hard and 
fast scheme of Scythian geography, is shown 
abundantly by Mr. Macan’s analysis. I 
therefore take it that in this context he 
conceived the Ister flowing rather from west 
to east than from north to south. Of the 
five tributaries the identity of the Porata 
with the Pruth is obvious. In regard to the 
Tiarantos, we are met by a difficulty. The 
name at once suggests the Sereth.2 But 
though Herodotus mentions it second in 
order, he goes on to say that the other three 
rivers, Araros, Naparis and Ordessos, flow 
between it and the Pruth (61a pecov tovTwv 
iovres). | We should have in that case to 
give up the comparison of the Sereth with 
the Tiarantos, and seek for the latter river 
in the Argéche or some stream further west. 
But as it happens that the Ordessos craves 
for comparison with the Arjish, and as the 
Aluta can hardly be anything but the Mapis 
which Herodotus mentions presently, the 
Tiarantos would have to be the Vede, and 
the Naparis or Araros would correspond to 
the Sereth. It seems more likely that the 
first order is right, and the explanation (da 
pécov TovtTwy iovres) wrong. ‘Taking the 
rivers in the first order we get: (1) Porata 
= Pruth, (2) Tiarantos = Sereth, (3) Araros 
= Buzeo, (4) Naparis = Jalomnitza, (5) 
Ordessos = Arjish. These identifications 
of ‘Tiarantos, Naparis, and Ordessos are 
adopted on the map of Thrace and Scythia 
which Mr. Macan prefixes to his Appendix 
volume. If they are admitted, the equation 
of the Araros to the Buzeo logically follows. 

Then Herodotus proceeds: otrou pev aite- 
yevees Totapol Sxvikol cvyrAnOvover avrov 
(Ister), é« d¢’Ayab’powv Mdpis rotapos péwv 
ovppicyera TO lotpw. The Maris is not the 
Maros, which flows not into the Ister, but 
into the Theiss; a glance at the map shews 
that it is the Aluta (Olt). The Agathyrsi 
inhabited Siebenbiirgen, and this river flows 
far through Siebenbiirgen before it falls 


3 The earliest mention I remember of the name in 
its modern form is in the De Adm. Imp. of Constan- 
tine Porph., c. 38, p. 171, ed. Bonn, 6 radodmuevos 
Séepetos. In the same passage the Pruth is Bpovtos, 
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down into Walachia and reaches the 
Danube.! 

§ 10. It has been suggested by Thirlwall 
that in making an excursion beyond the 
Danube Darius only wanted to make a 
hostile demonstration, for the purpose of 
overawing the trans-Danubian Scythians and 
displaying to their amazement the power of 
the Great King. This theory is inadequate, 
for it does not explain the line of forts. 

Another theory of the Scythian expedition 
is that it was an enterprise not of con- 
quest, but of discovery. This view was 
maintained by Curtius. Now west of the 
Pruth there is only one exploring expedition 
that Darius could conceivably have under- 
taken, namely an Anaplis of the Ister ; just 
as east of the Pruth the only enterprise of 
such a kind that could have occurred to him 
as practicable and worth the trouble was a 
Peripliis of the Euxine. -The Ister was 
one of the great rivers of the world, 
the Nile of the north, and one could 
imagine that the Persian monarch might 
have desired to trace its course or have had 
some thoughts of possibly discovering its 
source, Such an enterprise seems indeed 
one which Darius was the least likely of 
men to embark upon, but in any case this 
theory is inconsistent with our data. For 
there was no Anaplis. The fleet was used 
to transport the host across the river, and 
then awaited its return. The fleet did not 
accompany the army, and therefore the army 
did not follow the Danube. The fact that 
the fleet remained in one place while the 
army was gone is fundamental. Moreover 
the theory of exploration would not explain 
the line of forts. 

A third possible motive for the expedition 
of Darius would be that of conquest. It 
might be held that Darius desired to inake 
the Transylvanian mountains the northern 
frontier of his European dominion. ‘The 
people of Walachia were homogeneous with 
the people of Thrace ; in race and in language 
they probably differed as little from the folk 
between the Danube and the Haemus, as the 
Greeks in one Thessalian valley diftered from 
their neighbours in another. It could then 
be maintained that the line of forts was a 
complement of the mountain rampart, and 
connected with the frontier in Moldavia. 
But this theory also breaks down on the 
data. Apart from the objection that Darius 


1 Xénopol maintains this view, I believe rightly 
(Hist. des Rowmains dela Dasie Trajane, i. p. 11); but 
in doing so, he makes a curious mistake. He says 
that Strabo (7, 3, 13) states that Zrajan sent boats 
with provisions up the Maris. 


> \ / ‘ / 9 
‘elou Kat xpvoopopot Ta padiota.” 


would almost certainly have looked upon the 
Danube as the true northern frontier of his 
new provinces, it is sufficient to point out 
that the conquest of Walachia would cer- 
tainly not have been attempted without the 
cooperation of the fleet; in other words, 
there would have been an Anaplis, and the 
river would have been explored as far as the 
Tron Gate. But there was no Anaplis. 

§ 11. What then can the object of Darius 
have been? What can he have sought 
beyond the Danube? Not to conquer, not 
to explore, not to intimidate. But intimida- 
tion, discovery, and conquest seem to exhaust 
the possibilities. Besides ambition, military 
policy, and curiosity, what other motive can 
impel a ruler to undertake a dangerous 
excursion into the unknown? There is 
another motive which is not the weakest in 
the world. Darius wanted gold. 

This is the only hypothesis which will 
explain the data. Darius aimed at gaining 
control of the goldmines of the land of the 
Agathyrsi—the goldmines of Siebenbiirgen. 
Herodotus furnishes an important notice of 
the Agathyrsi. He states that, though in 
general their customs were similar to those 
of the Thracians, they had peculiarities of 
their own, and they were distinguished by 
their habit of wearing gold ornaments and 
their luxury. “Ayd@upoou dé éBpotarot avdpav 
The Aga- 
thyrsi were already tapping the veins of 
gold, which in later ages brought wealth to 
the fise of Roman Emperors. The plan of 
Darius is clear enough. Crossing the Danube 
near Galatz, he marches up the course of the 
river Buzeo, with the purpose of entering 
Siebenbiirgen by the Bodza Pass. He will 
leave a garrison in the country to work the 
mines, and its communications with the 
Danube are to be maintained by a line of 
forts, whose construction was begun immedi- 
ately, along the river Buzeo. A Persian 
mining settlement among the hills of the 
Agathyrsi was a bold idea; but, if the ex- 
pedition had been skilfully carried out at 
first—as Alexander the Great would have 
carried it out,—the design was by no means 
impracticable. In strong stone forts, a 
foreign garrison might have maintained 
itself for years; and improved methods of 
mining, with more refined fashions of luxury, 
might have reconciled the luxurious Aga- 
thyrsi to the presence of the oriental in their 
midst. The later importance of the Tran- 
sylvanian goldmines shows that the venture 
was worth making. Dacia, after the Roman 
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conquest, became a sort of Eldorado; and 
the goldworks were doubtless one of the chief 
motives which made the Emperors loth to 
abandon it.! 

§ 12. But the Persian enterprise was mis- 
managed. What happened we know not, 
except that the communications with the 
Danube were cut? and an opportunity was 
offered to the Greeks of leaving Darius in 
the lurch. Darius succeeded in reaching 
the Danube, whether with great or with 
small losses; but he had failed in the object 
of his raid. To seek to extract history from the 
fabulous story which has magnified a march 
to Transylvania into a march beyond the 
Don, seems, as I have already said, fruitless. 
But there is one detail which clearly corres- 
ponds to fact, whether it is an accident or a 
case of a real historical deposit. When the 
‘Scythians’ succeeded in cutting the com- 
munications of Darius, it is quite certain that 
they would have been crafty ‘enough, and 
sufliciently alive to the situation, to apprize 
the Greeks of the fact and urge them to 
desert the Persian. The incident therefore 
of Skopasis and the Scythians seeking to 
persuade the Ionians to leave Darius to his 
fate? is essentially historical. 

According to this reconstruction, the forts 
were on the banks of the Buzeo, and there- 
fore the Oaros, which Herodotus locates 


1 Cp. Jung, Die Rimer und Romanen, p. 44. 

2 Macan, op. cit. p. 48, ‘It seems improbable that 
Dareios voluntarily cut his communications with the 
Danube’:—rather, impossible, in the circumstances— 
‘it seems probable that they were cut, and therefore 
cut by the Scythians.’ 

3 CG. 136 sqqg. The name of the chieftain Skopasis 
should be claimed as Daco-Thracian. Sxdémas is 
Thracian (cf. C.J.A. 3, 2496). The Aga-thyrsi were 
a Dacian people, as’the name shows, and Idan-thyrsus 
too is clearly Dacian (presumably Aga-thyrsian) not 
Iranian. Nor is even the third leader, Taxakis, 
necessarily of Iranian character (for the termination 
ep. Thracian “Pwvanns). 
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beside the sea of Azov, is the Buzeo. But 
an analysis of the description of the tributa- 
ries of the lower Danube made it possible 
that the Buzeo was there designated by the 
Araros. Hence it would turn out that the 
Oaros and Araros are identical. The sup- 
position of such an identity, taken by itself, 
seems to have little either against it or for 
it. The double forms Hyryis and Syrgis, 
Porata and Pyretos, are hardly comparisons 
to the point. Nor can I reject the possibility 
that the Araros may after all be the Sereth ; 
from which it would probably follow that 
Naparis = Jalomnitza, Ordessos = Arjish, 
Tiarantos = Vede. In that case the smaller 
stream of the Buzeo would be left out of this 
enumeration. At all events, the Oaros was, 
if not the Araros itself, the next-door stream 
to it. 

§ 13. Curtius, Niebuhr before him, and 
others, have referred to reports of gold in 
Scythia as among the commercial motives 
which may have instigated the expedition of 
Darius. The object of this paper is to show 
that gold was the sole motive; and not 
vague reports of gold, but knowledge of gold 
in a definite region. And the Scythian ex- 
pedition turns out to be a premature attempt 
by a Persian king to do what it was reserved. 
for a Roman emperor to accomplish six 
hundred years later. It was an essay at the 
conquest of Dacia. 

J. B. Bury. 


P.S.—I regret that I had not read the 
illuminating essay of Mr. J. L. Myres in 
the reconstruction of the maps used by 
Herodotus (Geogr. Jowrn. Dec. 1896), tall 
this paper was in type. He has put 
the chartography of Herodotus in a new 
light ; but his conclusions do not affect my 
thesis. 


CATULUS OF PARMA. 


I wisH to introduce to the notice of 
scholars the name of a Latin writer, hitherto 
unknown, whom I have found mentioned in 
the margin of two early MSS. of John of 
Salisbury’s Policraticus. One of these is 
No. 24 in the public library of Soissons. It 
is of the late twelfth or early thirteenth 
century ; the name of a very early—possibly 
the original—possessor is erased from the 
inscription recording his ownership; it was 


at a later date bequeathed by one Laurent 


* Surreau, a canon of Rouen, to the cathedral 


library of his native city of Sens; and in 
the seventeenth century it was bought for 
the monastery of Prémontré, where it doubt- 
less remained till the Revolution. The 
other MS. is No. 60 in the library of the 
Faculty of Medicine at Montpellier. The 
earlier part of this is of the same character 
and about the same date as the Soissons 
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MS. : it belonged to the abbey of Pontigny. 
For the first two books of the Policraticus 
these two MSS. agree in very full marginal 
references to the sources of John’s numerous 
stories and quotations. Among these, four 
passages are referred to Catulus—or, as it 
is sometimes spelt, Catullus-Parmensis. 1 
will give the passages with references to 
Giles’s edition and to the reprint in Migne’s 
Patrologia Latina ecxcix. The text will 
follow the best MSS. 

(1) Hunting. Pol.i. 4. Giles iii. p. 24. 
Migne col. 393 D. 

Eo denique tempore primum captiuantur 
Athenae, quo tnterdictae uenationis edictum 
censuerunt esse soluendum, et artem utriusque 
uenationis cum exercitio publice admittendam. 

I can throw no light on this story. The 
expression wiriusque uenationis refers to the 
chase of beasts and the chase of birds. 

(2) Gaming. Pol. i. 5. G. iii. p. 33. 
M. col. 399 A. 

Atthalus Asiaticus, si gentilium histortis 
creditur, hanc ludendi lasciuiam dicitur 
inuenisse, ab exercitio numerorum paululum 
defleca materia. Cum enim antiquiores illud 
exercitium dumtaxat approbarent, quod ad 
inuestigationem uert disciplinasque liberales 
proficeret, uel recte uiuendi instrueret usum, 
hic subtili quidem licet infructuosa inuentione, 
ueteris exercitic duritiam non temperauit sed 
emolliuit, multis adhuc in pristina manentibus 
grauitate. A manibus namque Graecorum 
abacus nondum excidit, aut ratio calculandi, 
aut ludus in quo plene wicisse est ad denun- 
tiatum calculum im campis aduersarii con- 
stituisse perfectam et maximam armoniam. 
Cum uero in eisdem armonica, arismetica, 
uel geometrica trium terminorum medietate 
exultat, semiplena wictoria est.  Quaeuis 
aliarum, etst contingant citra triumphi 
gloriam, aut ludentis felicitatem aut artis 

_peritiam protestantur. Locundum quidem et 
fructuosum est numerorum nosse certamina, 
qui depraedationt inueniantur obnoxit, et qua 
ratione in castris sint alii tutiores, omnium 
periculorum ignari, nisi forte circumuenti ab 
hostibus captiuentur. Huius uoluptate certa- 
minis Tholomeum (=Ptolomaeum), Alexan- 
drum, Cesarem, Catonem, ipsum quoque 
Samium grauiores operas legimus temperasse, 
quo inter ludendum id agerent, unde essent 
philosophicis negotiis aptiores. Alea vuero, 
exciso regno Asiae, inter manubias euersae 
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urbis non sub una tantum specie migrauit ad 
Graecos. 

I do not propose to discuss here the 
difficult passage about the game of numbers, 
especially as I do not think it is necessarily, 
or even probably, derived from Catulus. 
But what is certainly due to him, the 
ascription to Attalus of the invention of 
gaming, occurs, so far as I know, nowhere 
else. No other source than this passage of 
John is mentioned for the story in the 
treatises of Sanftlebius, Bulenger, and 
Souter on the games of the ancients, con- 
tained in Gronovius Zhes. Antiqu. Graec. vii. 
Becq de Fouquiéres, who alludes to it (Les 
Jeux des Anciens, p. 304), gives no reference, 
but doubtless depends, directly or through 
the authors already mentioned, on John 
also. -It has occurred to me that the phrase 
gentilium historiis may contain the title 
of Catulus’ book. If so, he must have been 
a Christian writer. 

(3) Gaming. Pol. i. 5. 
M. col. 400 B. 

Chilon Lacedemonius tungendae societatis 
causa missus Corinthum duces et seniores 
populi ludentes inuenit in alea. Infecto 
itaque negotio reuersus est, dicens se nolle 
gloriam Spartanorum, quorum wirtus con- 
structo Bissantio (=Byzantio) clarescebat, 
hac maculare infamia, ut dicerentur cum 
aleatoribus contraxisse societatem. 

No one has yet traced this story beyond 
John: although it has attracted some 
attention, owing to its occurrence in 
Chaucer (Pardoner’s Tale 603—620), who 
took it, together with the following story 
from Justin about Demetrius and the king 
of Parthia, from the Policraticus. By a 
slip of memory Chaucer writes for ‘ Chilon’ 
‘ Stilbon,’ the name of the planet Mercury 
in Martianus Capella. For the association 
of this sort of games with Corinth ep. 
Euripides Medea 67 sqq. 

(4) Omens. Pol. i. 
M. col. 413 D. 

Dum Gaius Cesar ciuili bello patriae 
immineret, quam fulminosus aer extiterit, 
quot habuerit igneos turbines, quot trabes 
emiserit, nec ueteres historiae sufficiunt, 
enarrare. 


G2. ip aos 
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ON STYLOMETRY. 


(Abstract of a paper read at the Oxford 
Philological Society on May 21st. by Dr. 

; W. LutostawsK1, of Drozdowo, near 
Lomza, Poland.) 


Mr. Lutostawskt, after a short survey of 
earlier investigations on Plato’s style, 
_ explained his own method of measuring 
stylistical affinities, which he calls stylometry. 
Stylometry is a new science, which investi- 
gates samples of text as to their style, as 
palaeography investigates the external 
peculiarities of manuscripts. The difference 
between stylometry and the investigations 
made heretofore by German inquirers under 
the name of Sprachstatistik consists in the 
following points: 

1. Only equal samples of text are 
comparable as to the number of peculiarities 
which they contain, while heretofore each 
dialogue has been taken as one whole 
without regard to its length. It has not 
been noticed that the pages of Stephanus or 
of Teubner are not a measure of text because 
they contain more or less words according 
to the extent of Latin translation in Ste- 
phanus, or to the number of questions and 
answers beginning a new line in Teubner’s 
edition. The ideal measure of a sample of 
text is the number of words, and as long 
as this has not been ascertained the most 
equal pages are those of Didot’s edition. 

2. Great numbers of stylistical peculiari- 
ties are required for correct inferences. C. 
Ritter investigated only forty peculiarities 
of style, and many other inquirers have 
drawn inferences from a single occurrence of 
a single peculiarity. The chronological 
conclusions drawn by W. Lutoslawski in his 
work On the origin and growth of Plato's 
logic (to be published in Octob. ’97 by 
Longmans) are based on the comparison of 
five hundred peculiarities representing fifty 
eight thousand observations made by various 
investigators. 

3. The different importance of stylistical 
peculiarities ought to be accounted for, and 
this has not been done heretofore. A 
classification of peculiarities into four 
degrees of accidental, repeated, important 
and very important peculiarities leads us to 
a more exact determination of stylistical 
affinities. An accidental peculiarity is a 
word or locution oecurring once in a dialogue. 
If this is common to two dialogues, it forms 
the slightest link of stylistical affinity, the 


unit of measurement. A repeated peculi- 
arity common to two dialogues, or to a 
dialogue with a group of dialogues, corresponds 
to two units. A frequent peculiarity is 
equivalent to three units, a very frequent to 
four units. Thus each dialogue has a 
certain number of units of affinity with any 
other dialogue, with any group of dialogues, 
and this affords a measure of the greater or 
smaller similarity of style. 

4. Accidental peculiarities have never been 
considered in the study of Plato’s style except 
by Lewis Campbell in his Introduction to the 
Sophist and Politicus (1867). This class being 
the most numerous, it is very valuable, if only 
great numbers are taken irto account. It 
is accidental that a word is common to the 
Sophist and Laws, but it is not accidental 
that the Sophist has twice as many words 
or other peculiarities in common with the 
Laws as it has with the Phaedo or Symposium. 

In order to find a sufficient number of 
stylistical peculiarities for chronological 
inferences, W. Lutoslawski had recourse to 
many German dissertations written for the 
purpose of a study of Greek grammar, and con- 
taining full enumerations of all passages of 
Plato for each special use of a preposition or 
some particle. These authors had no other 
aim in their inquiry than to ascertain that 
Plato’s use of a particular word did not 
essentially differ from the use of other Attic 
authors; but their enumerations afford 
useful indications for a knowledge of Plato’s 
style. From such publications we might 
gather a list of several thousand stylistical 
peculiarities. In his first attempt at a 
systematic study of Plato’s style, W. 
Lutoslawski limited the choice to 500 pecu- 
liarities, and to twenty-two of the most 
important dialogues. He proposed as the 
highest hypothesis on which all inferences 
from style are based the following law of 
stylistical affinity : 

Of two samples of text of the same author 
and of the sume size, that is nearer in time to 
a third which shares with it the greater 
number of units of affinity (each peculiarity 
being evaluated according to its importance 
as equivalent to a certain number of units, 
and provided the number of observed 
peculiarities is sufficient to determine the 
stylistical character of each sample of text). 
For the correct interpretation of this general 
psychological law the following rules are 
proposed : 
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1. A sufficient number to determine the 
stylistical character of a sample of text 
must be greater than has been used hereto- 
fore. For samples of text not inferior to 
twenty pages ed. Didot five hundred peculiar- 
ities have been found sufficient. 

2. The minimal difference in the number 
of units of affinity indispensable for chron- 
ological inferences is now estimated to be a 
diiference of 10 °/, between two works, even 
this being in some cases insufficient. 

3. The standard of comparison for the 
latest group are the Zaws, and for other 
works the latest group of six dialogues: 
Sophist, Politicus, Philebus, Timaeus, Critias, 
Laws. 

In order to test the law of stylistical 
affinity and the above rules, such samples of 
text have been compared about the order of 
which we have Plato’s own indications. 
Thus he refers in some books of the Republic 
to earlier books of the same dialogue ; in the 
Timaeus to the Ltepublic ; in the Critias to 
the Timaeus ; in the Sophist to the Theaetetus ; 
in the Politicus to the Sophist, and less 
evidently in the Phaedo to the Meno, in 
the Philebus to the Parmenides. This affords 
a number of tests. For instance we find 
out of 500 peculiarities of later style in Bk. I. 
of the Republic 28 accidental, 6 repeated, 3 
important peculiarities, equivalent together 
to 49 units. In Bk. X 35 accidental, 14 
repeated, 15 important, 6 very important 
peculiarities, equivalent to 132 units. This 
relation might be expressed in the following 
formula : 

Rep. I. (204 pp. Did.): 28% 6% 3™ (=49) 
—> Rep. X. (194 pp. Did.): 357 14% 15™ 6tv 
(=132). 

Other relations discovered by the same 
method may be expressed as follows :— 

Rep, 357a-412a (374 pp. Did.) : 47° 20" 
22" 2Y (=161) > Rep. 412b-471c (39 
pre ta 2a Bi 2 = 192). 

Rep. 368a-445e (53 pp.): 477 30% 32" 
2 (=211) —> Rep. VIIL-X. (534 pp.): 
547 36% 29 5IV ( = 233). 

—> Tumaeus (53 pp. ed. Did.): 123' 58" 
440% 14 TV (= 427). 

fiep. X. (19% pp.) 35% 14 15™ 6” (= 
132) —> Critias (11 pp.) 517 8% 18" 121V 
(=169). 

Gorg.+ Rep. (256 pp.) 767 124% 30"" 41V 
(= 430) > Laws (238 pp.): 175? 176% 37 
20 (= 718). 

Theaetet. (53 pp.) : 58% 414 317 (= 233). 

—> Sophist (40 pp.): 139% 367 59% 207 
(= 468). 

—> Politicus (43 pp.): 163! 43% 56™ 19'V 
(= 493). 
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More tests of the same kind have been 

used and the law of stylistical affinity, when 
thus verified, has been found always con- 
firmed. Wherever we have Plato’s own 
testimony that a sample of his text is later 
than another, the later sample has been 
found to contain a greater number of units 
of affinity with the Laws and the five dia- 
logues which in style are nearest to the 
Laws. 
This method led to the calculation of a 
table of affinities, expressing the relative 
value of the stylistical affinity of each dia- 
logue with the latest group. The details 
will be found in the third chapter of 
the Origin and Growth ef Plato's Logic, 
(Longmans, 1897). The new method of 
stylometry led to the following results as to 
the order of Platonic dialogues : 

1. Gorgias is later than Meno, Euthydemus, 
Protagoras and all Socratic dialogues. 

2. Cratylus, Symposium, Phaedo form a 
group later than the Gorgias and were 
written probably in the order here men- 
tioned. 

3. Republic Bks. II.—X. have been written 
in a few years, and are later than the Phaedo. 
The composition of this work has not been 
interrupted by other labours; only Bk. [. is 
very much earlier, probably written between 
Gorgias and Cratylus. 

4, Phaedrus is written about 379 B.c. and 
after the Republic. The concluding passage, 
in which educational activity is esteemed 
above literary activity, is explained by 
the circumstance that Plato dedicated him- 
self after the Phaedrus solely to his oral 
teaching, and interrupted his literary ac- 
tivity for about twelve years. 

5. Theaetetus and Parmenides follow after 
a long interval, probably after 368 B.c, 

6. Sophist and Poltticus are later than 
Parmenides ; Philebus is later than the 
Sophist, and perhaps later than the Politicus. 

7. Timaeus and Critias are later than the 
Sophist, and probably later :than Politicus 
and Philebus. 

8. The Laws are later than the Sophist, 
probably later than Politicus and Philebus 
and written contemporaneously with the, 
Timaeus and Critias. 

These results have an objective value, 
because they are based on the broad basis of 
fifty-eight thousand observations on Plato’s 
style. The remaining difficulties can easily 
find their solution by the same method, 
which also might be successfully applied to 
the chronology of other authors, especially 
Shakespeare. Stylometry is henceforth a 
new and powerful instrument of historical 
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research and deserves the special attention of 
all philologers and historians. The lecturer 
invites all intending investigators on this 
new field to communicate with him (74 8. 
Andres, La Coruiia, Spain) and to avail 
themselves of his experience. He thanks 
the Oxford Philological Society for the 
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attention paid to his first attempt to 
lecture in English, which happens also to be 
the first public explanation of the method 
of stylometry, and the first opportunity for 
a° Pole to express his views to this distin- 
guished Society. 


OVID’S HEROIDES. 


(continued from p. 242) 


XII 62-66. 


Mane erat, et thalamo cara recepta 
soror 
disiectamque comas aduersaque in ora 
iacentem 
inuenit et lacrimis omnia plena meis. 
orat opem Minyis: alter petit, alter 
habebit : 65 
Aesonio iuueni, quod rogat illa, 
damus. 


In 65 G and the old editors have petit 
altera et altera habebit which is un-Ovidian 
in metre and makes nothing fit to be called 
sense (‘my sister asks and my sister shall 
have’). It is altered by some to aé altera 
habebat (‘my sister asks the boon but it 
was mine to give’), by others to aé alter 
habebit (‘but another, ie. Iason, will have 
it’): these changes mend nothing but the 
metre. 

All ‘this while the reading of P is alter 
petit alter habebit. This was commended 
long ago by Salmasius at Tul. Capit. 
Maximin. 1 ‘barbaro etiam patre et matre 
genitus, quorum alter e Gothis, alter ex 
Alanis genitus esse perhibetur ’, and more 
lately by Mr Birt in the Goettingische 
gelehrte Anzeigen for 1882 p. 854 who says 
‘bei der sentenzidsen Form der Rede musste 
hier fiir altera petit nothwendig alter petit 
eintreten’; and it is printed by the three 
last editors Messrs Sedlmayer Ehwald and 
Palmer. The grammar is no doubt correct 
enough, but the sense is every whit as 
foolish as before. When you have said that 
A asks help for B you never add that the 
asker is one person and the recipient will 
be another: that is said already, and more 
than that. Reverse the order, say ‘alter 
petit, alter habebit: soror orat opem Minyis’, 
and you will get something like sense : then 
you will be saying first that one person 


makes a request for another, and you will 
be saying secondly who those two persons 
are. But the verse as it stands is in the 
full sense of the term preposterous. 

Ovid wrote 


orat opem Minyis. alter Bente, <im- 
petrat> alter : 
Aesonio iuueni, quod 
damus. 


rogat lla, 


‘My sister asks my aid for the Minyae. 
The boon is begged by one but extorted by 
another: it is to Iason that I yield the 
request preferred by Chalciope’. What 
moved Medea was not her sister’s prayers 
but her own passion for Iason: this 
is stated first in the vaguest terms, then 
explained with particularity in the penta- 
meter. The scribe glanced from petit to 
-petrat and left the verse defective, so 
habebit was tacked on at theend. A parallel 
will be found in line 84 of this epistle: 
Ovid wrote ‘sed mihi tam faciles wnde 
meosque deos?’ which stands in P; but G 
and other MSS have this wealth of variants, 
arbitrer unde deos, unde putabo deos, unde 
deosque putem, unde deos habeam, esse putabo 
deos, auguror esse deos: all springing from 
an archetypal ‘sed mihi tam faciles unde 
deos’ with meosque missing. 


XIT 89-92. 


Haec animum—et quota pars haec 
sunt /—mouere puellae 
simplicis, et dextrae dextera iuncta 
meae. 
uidi etiam lacrimas: 
fraudis in illis ? 
sic cito sum uerbis capta puella tuis. 


an pars est 


It is no use to quote ii 51 ‘credidimus 
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lacrimis : an et hae simulare docentur?’ ‘I 
trusted your tears: are tears also taught to 
feign?’ where the interrogation and the 
present tense are as appropriate as they are 
inappropriate here. Here ‘pars fraudis’ 
means ‘a share in your cajolery of me’, 
and ‘illis’ therefore means ‘your tears’: but 
it is absurd for Medea to ask whether 
Tason’s tears helped to cajole her: she 
knows that they did, and she must here be 
affirming that they did. an is therefore 
altered to a by Mr Lucian Mueller, whom Mr 
Ehwald follows, and to ac by Mr Riese. 
But still we are not out of the wood : est 
should be fut: the tears and the cajolery 
are both of them past and ‘gone. This 
second error, though not the former, is 
abolished by Heinsius’ proposal ‘an pars swa 
fraudis’: he compares met. xii 349 sq. 
‘desine Tydiden uultuque et murmure nobis 
| ostentare meum: pars est sua laudis in 
illo’. If you like to combine this conjecture 
with one of the others and write, say, ‘a, 
pars swa fraudis in illis’, the verse will yield 
a proper meaning. 
But the following is as near to the MSS, 
nearer to the parallel in met. xiii, and more 
pointed in sense : 


uidi etiam lacrimas: pars est sua laudis 
in illis, 
st cito sum uerbis capta puella tuis. 


st is Bentley’s and should in any case be 
accepted. With Jaudis instead of fraudis 
the tense of est becomes correct: the glory 
still endures. Compare ii 65 sq. ‘sum 
decepta tuis et amans et femina uerbis: | di 
faciant /audis summa sit ista tuae’ and x 
130 ‘non ego sum ¢itulis subripienda tuis’. 
I suppose that wa fell out before /a and left 
slaudis, which was corrupted to fraudis by 
the simultaneous confusion of s with f and 
of 7 with 7, just as, for instance, fulgebat 
was corrupted to surgebat at fast. 11 500: 
then an is possibly the missing wa but more 
probably a metrical supplement. The con- 
jectures ‘a, pars est Jaudis in illis’ and ‘a, 
pars e¢ fraudis in illis’ I should think less 
likely. 


XIV 53-66. 


Saeuus, Hypermestra, pater est tibi: 
iussa parentis 
effice : germanis sit comes iste suis. — 
femina sum et uirgo, natura mitis et 
annis : 55 
non faciunt molles ad fera tela 
manus.— 
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quin age dumque iacet fortis imitare 
sorores : 
credibile est caesos omnibus esse 
uiros.— 
si manus haec aliquam posset commit- 
tere caedem 
morte foret dominae sanguinulenta 
suae.— 60 
hance meruere necem patruelia regna 
tenendo 
finge uiros meruisse mori: quid fecimus 
ipsae ? 
quo mihi commisso non licet esse 
plae ? 
quid mihi cum ferro? quo bellica tela 
puellae ? 65 


aptior est digitis lana colusque meis. 


This is Hypermestra’s soliloquy on her 
marriage night, as repeated by herself. She 
argues alternately for and against the 
murder of her bridegroom: 53 sq. for, 55 
sq. against, 57 sq. for, 59 sq. against, 61 
Senta. , 63 sqq. against: it is pretty clear, 
both from the contents (patruelia regna 
tenendo) and from the place of that distich 
in the series, that 61 sq. must be /or. 


_ Therefore I have adopted the hance of V and 


some other MSS: P reads aut, G apparently 
i, without meaning ; other MSS haud or an 
or non or quid, perverting the sense; Mr 
Riese proposes at which may be right. 

The pentameter which I leave blank is 
erased in P, and the second hand, which is 
good for nothing else, informs us what the 
erased words were not, by presenting in a 
mutilated form the ridiculous and unmetri- 
cai verse which we call 62 and which appears 
in most MSS as quae tamen externis danda 
forent generis. G also has this verse, but 
between 61 and 62 it exhibits the verse 
which we call 114, cwm sene nos inopi turba 
uagamur inops. V, which in this place 
omits the four lines between 60 and 6), 
presents them after 118, and what it there 
presents is 61, 114, 63, 64, and not 62 at 
all. 

Now come to the neighbourhood of 114 : 


bella pater patruusque gerunt; regnoque 
domoque 111 
pellimur ; eiectos ultimus orbis habet. 112 


ille ferox solio solus sceptroque potitur: 113 
cum sene nos tnopi turba wagamur 
inops. 114 
de fratrum populo pars exiguissima 
restas : 115 


quique dati leto, quaeque dedere, fleo, 116 
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The couplet 113-114 is not in P and is not 
in V: the pentameter is tautological after 
111 sq., and the hexameter is stamped as 
non-Ovidian by the scansion potitur. 

Now can anyone doubt what lies under 
the erasure in P between 61 and 63% The 
verse 114. P ignored 62 and ignored 113, 
just as V ignores them ; and it placed 114 
where V places it, after 61. In the source 
from which most of the other MSS descend, 
114 was wrongly placed between 112 and 
115, just fifty lines or two pages away, and 
then the hexameter 113 was fabricated to 
make it at home in its wrong place, and 
the pentameter 62 to fill up its right one; 
and both the fabrications bewray themselves 
by their metrical vices. In the source of G, 
though 114 still stood in its right place, 62 
was imported from the other family and set 
beside it, and 114 was repeated in its wrong 
place with 113 by a similar importation. 
The original reading of P, 114 after 61, and 
62 and 113 nowhere, is exactly preserved 
(without V’s misplacement of 61-64 after 
118) by the Gothanus primus, saec. xiii, 
which I mentioned in my note on vii 23 sqq. 
as giving the right lines in the right order 
at xii 73 sqq. 

Now I am not the first to perceive that 
114 stood in P between 61 and 63: that 
has already been recognised by Mr Lucian 
Mueller d. r. m.2 p. 27 and Mr Sedlmayer 
prolegs. p. 54. But they both think that P 
was here in error, and I believe I am the 
first to say what when once said is obvious, 
that between 61 and 63 is the right place 
for 114. The sense is perfect. Hyper- 
mestra nerves herself to strike with the 
reflexion 


hance meruere necem patruelia regna 
tenendo ; 
cum sene nos inopi turba uagamur 
inops.— 


‘They have earned this doom by usurping 
our kingdoin ; we are exiled and beggared ’. 
Then she renders answer to herself ‘ Grant 
that they have deserved to die: have we 
deserved to be murderesses ?’ 


XIV 79-82. 
Mane erat, et Danaus generos ex caede 
iacentis 
dinumerat. summae criminis unus 
abes. 
fert male cognatae iacturam mortis in 
uno 


et queritur facti sanguinis esse parum. 
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82. ‘facti sanguinis’ is doubtless defen- 
sible: Livy xxxv 51 3 ‘nondum aut indicto 
bello aut ita commisso ut strictos gladios aut 
sanguinem usquam factumaudissent’ ; the fuse 
of G is therefore neither necessary nor even 
desirable, far less the factum of other MSS. 
But I confess that after ‘cognatae iacturam 
mortis’ I expect something weightier than 
merely ‘facti sanguinis parum’ ; and I con- 
jecture sacri. ‘That means blood whose 
shedding is an abomination: Sen. Phoen. 
277 sq. of the sceptre of the house of Laius 
‘nemo sine sacro feret | illud crwore’, Thy. 
94 sq. ‘ne sacra manus | uiolate caede’, 
Hor. epod. 7 19 sq. ‘ Remi | sacer nepotibus 
eruor’, Lucan iii 314 sq. ‘tractentur wolnera 
nulla | sacra manu’, x 334 ‘mens inbuta 
semel sacra iam caede’: iii 124 sq. ‘nullas- 
que feres, nisi sanguine sacro | sparsas, 
raptor, opes’ is not quite parallel. The 
change is very easy, so like iss tofand r 
to¢,; and at fast. v 670 the two best MSS 
have facta for sacra. 


XIV 101-108. 


Per mare, per terras cognataque flumina 
curris : 
dat mare, dant amnes, dat tibi terra 
uiam. 
quae tibi causa fugae? quid, Lo, freta 
longa pererras ? 
non poteris uultus effugere ipsa tuos. 
Inachi, quo properas ? eadem sequerisque 
fugisque : 
tu tibi dux comiti, tu comes ipsa duci. 
per septem Nilus portas emissus in 
aequor 
exuit insana paelicis ora boue. 


105 


At 103 Egnatius long ago enquired 
whether Jo here has its first syllable short 
‘as in the Ibis’ or whether it is the inter- 
jection io. Jo with its first syllable short 
is a false quantity : at Ibis 622 Jo is not 
Ié but ”Iwy ‘the Ionian’. ¢o the interjec- 
tion is metrical ; but anything more exqui- 
sitely absurd than that impassioned exclam- 
ation in this purely formal apostrophe to a 
long-departed ancestress I cannot well 
imagine. Here then is one difficulty recog- 
nised : there remain three which seem to 
receive no attention at all. Has anyone 
ever asked himself what ‘freta longa 
pererras’ means? It describes very well 
the wanderings of Ulysses, but we are 
talking about Io: in what human tongue 
does ‘freta longa pererrare’ signify to swim 
the Bosporus}! Again: Io is trying to 
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escape by flight from her own changed form, 

‘which clings to her still: am I the only 
person in the world who finds it comical 
that one in this situation should be described 
as ‘sibi dua’? And again: does nobody 
else perceive that the hexameter 105 cannot 
coexist with 103, but must stand at the 
beginning of the apostrophe or stand no- 
where at all? 

The two verses 103 and 106 are inter- 
polations prompted by the fact that 104 and 
105 have by mischance been placed in 
inverted order, the pentameter before the 
hexameter. I have already pointed out a 
similar interpolation at 62 and 113 ; and at 
ix 82 Merkel detected another: 81 and 83 
are interpolations prompted by the corrup- 
tion of 82 from an hexameter into a penta- 
meter. Our passage originally ran thus : 


per mare, per terras cognataque flumina 
curris : 

dat mare, dant amnes, dat tibi terra 
uiam. 

Inachi, quo properas? eadem sequeris- 

que fugisque : 105 

non poteris uultus effugere ipsa tuos. 104 

per septem Nilus cet. 107 


101 
102 


For the contrast of fugis and effugere com- 
pare Lucr. iii 1068 sq. ‘hoc se quisque 
modo fugit...quem...effugere haud potis est.’ 


XV 39-44. 


Si nisi quae facie poterit te digna 
uideri 
nulla futura tua est, nulla futura tua 
est. 40 
at, mea cum legeres, etiam formosa 
uidebar ; 
unam iurabas usque decere loqui. 
cantabam, memini (meminerunt omnia 
amantes) : 
oscula cantanti tu mihi rapta dabas. 


41, The vice in this line was first detected 
by Wakker. Reading Sappho’s poems 
could not alter Phaon’s opinion about 
Sappho’s looks. What altered that opinion 
was to see and hear Sappho herself reading 
her poems aloud: this is plain from the 
pentameter and from the next distich. 
Wakker therefore corrected egeres to legerem 
and so restored the sense but ruined the 
metre. There is no such verse in Ovid; 
the two examples in Propertius are very 
soon emended ; the one example in Tibullus 
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is hard to emend, but his MSS are almost 
the worst in the world; Manil. i 794 sq. 
‘censu Tullius oris | emeritus caelum et 
Claudi magna propago’ is to be corrected 
haud indigna or nec Claudi indigna ; iv 661 
‘obruit, et Libyam Jtalas infudit in urbes’ 
has already been corrected Latias. Here one 
MS has ¢2b¢ iam for etiam, and this Mr de 
Vries proposes to accept. But write 


at, mea cum J/egerem, sat iam formosa 
uidebar. 


legerésatiam for legeresetiam. Of the form 
sat I spoke at vii 85 : the present passage is 
imitated from Prop. ii 18 29 sq. ‘mihi per 
te poteris formosa uideri : | mi formosa sat 
es, Si modo saepe uenis ’. 


XV 139, 140. 


Illue mentis inops, ut quam furialis 
Enyo 
abstulit, in collo crine iacente feror. 


Enyo is given by the best MS: the 
variants Hritho and Frictho and Erinnis and 
the like are merely corruptions of this Hnyo 
or Enuo: see Mart. spect. 24 3 EHthiuo, 
Ethriuo, vi 32 1 Eripo, Petron. 120, 62 
Erinis, Lucan i 687 Frynis, Sil. x 202 
Erinis, all blunders for the same name. 
Here the editors read Lrichtho and suppose 
it to be the name of a witch because there 
is a witch of that name in the sixth book of 
Lucan. Mr de Vries has an excursus on 
the passage and is inclined to accept Lnyo ; 
but since it cannot here mean the goddess 
of war he diffidently proposes to take it as 
equivalent to Hrinys. Mr Palmer reads 
Enyo, in what sense I do not know. 

Tt means Bellona: not of course the 
Italian goddess of war, but the Cappadocian 
goddess of hysterics whom the Romans 
brought home from the Mithradatic cam- 
paigns and the frenzy of whose votaries is 
described at length in Tibull. i 6 45 and 
more briefly in dozens of other places. Ovid 
requires a Greek name for Sappho to call 
her by, and takes the ’Evve which was the 
recognised equivalent of the other Bellona. 
The question whether Sappho had ever 
heard of this divinity was not likely to 
trouble either him or his readers, who had 
been accustomed from their childhood to see 
the Bellonarii misconducting themselves in 
the streets of Rome. 


RVOAIT, Loe, 


Non mihi respondent ueteres in carmina 
uires, 
plectra dolore tacent, muta dolore 
lyra est. 


Ovid never wrote such a pentameter as 
this ; and if you say that the writer of this 
epistle was not Ovid, he never wrote such a 
pentameter either. Verse 40 cited above is 
a piece of false taste, but its perpetrator 
had his eyes open and gloried in his deed : 
this is a piece of sheer incompetence. Read 
and punctuate as follows : 


plectra dolore iacent muta, dolore lyra. 


est is omitted by one MS: it was not un- 
naturally added by scribes who did not see 
the construction. I think it less likely that 
the poet wrote Jyrae and the scribes took 
it for lyra é tacent is in the ed. Ven. 
1558: the change is nothing and the im- 
provement is something, so I adopt it. But 
‘tacent muta’ is defensible: see Petron. 126 
‘fabula muta taces’, Ovid met. iv 433, vil 
184, Tibull. iv 1 129 ‘ muta silentia’, Prop. 
iv 3 53 ‘omnia surda tacent ’. 


XV 201, 202. 


Lesbides, infamem quae me fecistis 
amatae, 

desinite ad citharas turba uenire 
meas. 
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This is not Latin, any more than Prop. i 
19 13 ‘illic formosae ueniant chorus 
heroinae’: ¢urba cannot be thus employed 
without an-vepithet. Bentley knew this 
right well, and accordingly conjectured ‘ad 
citharae uerba uenire meae’. But all that 
wants doing is to strike away one letter : 


desinite ad citharas turba uenire mea. 


For the arrangement of words in the verse 
compare, if it is worth while, x 46 ‘post- 
quam desierant uela uidere tua’. The 
phrase turba mea or tua or sua is frequent : 
am. i 1 6 ‘Pieridum uates, non tua turba 
sumus’, ars iii 811 sq. ‘ mea turba, puellae | 
inseribant spoliis, Naso magister erat’, 
trist. 1 5 34 ‘cetera Fortunae, non mea turba 
fuit’, Prop. ui 3 31 ‘Veneris dominae 
uolucres, mea turba, columbae’, Aetna 580 
‘sacer in bellum numerus, sua turba regenti ’, 
Sil. xi 395 ‘uerum agite, 0 mea turba, 
precor’, Stat. silu. i 1 95 sq. ‘tua turba 
relicto | labetur caelo’, i 2 69 sq. ‘duro nee 
enim ex adamante creati | sed tua turba 
sumus’, Theb. x 297 ‘swa quemque cruento 

| limite ¢urba subit’. In her. x 126 ‘cum 
steteris ¢wrbae celsus in ore tuae’ the text is 
not quite certain. I have not quoted fast. 
iii 251, where mea turba is only a blundering 
conjecture of Merkel’s; but I will quote, 
for it is almost as apposite, the true reading 
of that passage, which was discovered long 
ago by Heinsius and which no modern 
editor but Mr G. A, Davies has had the wit 
to adopt, ‘mater amat nuptas: matris me 
turba frequentat’. 

A. EK. Housman. 


(To be continued.) 


THE SPEECH OF ATHENE-MENTES a 253 seq. 


AFTER expressing a wish that Odysseus 
might return in the full strength of his 
manhood to take vengeance on the suitors, 
Mentes says that this rests with the gods, 
and goes on to exhort Telemachus to con- 
sider (not how he may take vengeance, but) 
how he may clear the house of them, 
dmdceat ék peydpow, v. 270. To this end 
three measures are proposed, (1) before the 
assembly of the Achaeans solemnly to order 
the suitors to leave (the object of this is, as 
it were, to out-law them ; cf. Andrew Lang, 
Homer and the Epic, p. 263), (2) to bid his 
mother return to her father’s house, if she 
is bent on marriage, and (3) to go to the 
mainland after news of his father: if he 


hears that there is reason still to hope for 
the return of Odysseus, then he is to (take 
no further step, but) possess his soul in 
patience for a year; but if he hears that 
Odysseus is dead, then he is to pay the 
honours due to the dead, give his mother in 
marriage, and, after all this, proceed to 
consider with all earnestness, how he may 
kill the suitors in his house. To hearten 
him for so great an emprise, Mentes re- 
minds him of the great deed of Orestes, the 
punishment of Aegisthus (the recollection 
of which by Zeus starts the action of the 
Odyssey). The general drift of this speech 
is clear, and suits both the purpose of 
Athene’s visit and her assumed character of 
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Mentes. But there are two notorious 
difficulties, (1) the meaning and construction 
of vv. 277-8, and (2) the direction to give 
his mother in marriage, and after that (v. 
293), when one might expect there would 
he no longer any suitors, to consider the 
means of destroying these. 

To deal first with the second difficulty. 
Ameis-Hentze truncate the speech at v. 
292: ‘probably 293-302’ (the exhortation 
to kill the suitors and imitate Orestes) ‘are 
not original.’ On this theory Mentes does 
nothing, beyond advising the journey, to 
prepare Telemachus for the high task 
presently to be laid upon him, viz. of 
helping his father in the pynornpodore ; 
and the lines 374-380, which contain the 
threat of vengeance, if the suitors disregard 
the solemn warning that is to be addressed 
the next day to them, being likewise 
excised, Telemachus is supposed simply to 
give notice of the meeting of the Assembly 
(a 372-8) without mentioning its object, so 
that one is left wondering why Antinous 
replies, ‘the gods themselves teach thee.’ 


a 385 


e 1g ae, \ / > fe 
invayopny T épevar kat Papoadrews ayopeverv. 


It is asserted that this threat is in 
(141-145) an expression of vehement passion 
roused by the refusal of the suitors to 
withdraw, but that in a it is inconsistent 
with the character of Telemachus and the 
advice given by Athene-Mentes in the 
speech we are considering. But, (1) as a 
recent editor of a, C. O. Zuretti, remarks 
on v. 295, Mentes says nothing to imply 
that in his opinion only Odysseus is capable 
of attacking the suitors; and (2) Ameis- 
Hentze by the excision of a 293-302, 374- 
380 rob the book of its chief motif, the 
awakening of Telemachus by Athene to the 
full sense of manhood : 


a, 296 
Oe 7 ‘ 
ovoé Tl OE Xp7) 
, > / > XN PYens /, > / 
VTLdas OXEELY, EEL OVKETL THALKOS ETCL" 
kal ov, gidos, porta ydp a’ dpdw Kadov Te 
peyav TE, 
GAKyLos €oo” K.T.A. 


The goddess finds him a youth év yuvagi 
reOpappevov (Schol. on a 94) put to bed 
every night by his nurse, and one who 
bemoans helplessly what he cannot end. 
She leaves him a man ready to do and dare, 
who claims from all, his mother and her 
suitors alike, recognition of his rights as 
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lord and master in his own house, and on 
the morrow takes his father’s seat in the 
Assembly. 

To the excision of a 293 seg. proposed by 
Ameis-Hentze we must prefer the explana- 
tion given briefly by Zuretti on a 293: ‘the 
superior strength of the suitors was such, 
that, even if Penelope married, Telemachus 
could not eject them from his house; his 
only remedy, if he wished to enter into 
his inheritance, was to kill them.’ It 
is true that after the marriage there would 
be no more ‘suitors’; but is it really 
inconceivable, ‘unbegreiflich,’ that these 
men should still continue their life of riotous 
feasting at the expense of Telemachus? that 
they should not cease to abuse the rights of 
guests because their worthless pretext, the 
wooing of Penelope, was no longer available ? 
and, if they should persist, must not Tele- 
machus consider, how, his father being ex 
hypothesi dead, he should himself expel 
them? ‘True, the condition, ‘if they still 
frequent the house,’ is not expressed: but 
it is also to be understood earlier in the 
speech where Telemachus is advised to go to 
the mainland, for, if the solemn warning 
advised in vv. 272-4 had the desired effect, 
then there could be no need for the journey : 
cf. Lang //. 264. 

Further, given the possibility of these 
men continuing their plunder of Telemachus 
after the marriage of his mother, one can 
point to a simple reason for the marriage 
preceding the slaughter of the suitors, a 
reason as simple as the solution of Wila- 
mowitz’ famous dzopia, that Telemachus 
ought not to sit down a 437 before he takes 
off his shirt. One takes off one’s boots 
before one’s shirt, just as reversely (cf. 6 4) 
one puts on one’s shirt before one’s boots, 
and one cannot easily take off one’s boots 
while one stands up. So here; if the 
suitors should be all killed before the 
marriage, no one would be left for Penelope 
to marry. But this she must do, if Odysseus 
is really dead; the situation in Ithaca is 
otherwise unintelligible. As Telemachus 
says, she loathes marriage, but does not 
decline it : a 249 ovr’ dpvetrar orvyepov yapor, 
cf. 7+ 157. Perhaps the death of the 
husband revived in some measure the rights 
of the wife’s father, who for the sake of the 
va would force her to marry again: cf. 
o 16 and7158. Or again an early custom 
may be reflected in the Athenian law 
inserted into Dem. c. Macart. p. 1076, § 75, 
from which it seems that widows remained 
in the husband’s family only if pregnant. 
Telemachus’ scruples about dismissing 
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Penelope depend on his uncertainty about 
his father’s fate (8 131; cf., perhaps, 
B 134): he announces unconditionally that 
he will give his mother toa husband (6 223), 
if he can definitely ascertain his father’s 
death. 

I pass now to what is the real crux of the 
speech. 


a 275-278 
/ ’ ye ‘ by a / 
prepa 0’, el ot Ovuods epopparar yapeer Ban, 
i irw és wéyapov TaTpos péya Svvapévovo 
ol 0€ ydpov TevEovot Kal aptuveovow eedva 
ToAAG war’, Oooa €otke idns emi adds 
ere Oau. 


Compare the words of Eurymachus : 


B 195-7 

pyntep env és Tatpos avuryerw amoveer au: 
ot d€ ydpov K.T.X. 

TOANG pan’ K.T.r. 


External evidence against the difficult 
line wodAG pad, k.7.rA. a 278=6 197 is only 
to be got by transferring to a 278 the note 
of the scholiasts on 


a 279 


\ bE 3 a“ Lon e / + 4 
col 0 atta TuKWas trofyjcopat, at Ke TiOyaL 


that ‘this line was not in the edition of 
Rhianus.’ It can be omitted without injury 
to the syntax (though not without injury to 
the passage) as it forms a complete sentence. 
Such lines are omitted in good MSS. Thus 
G omits B 393, y 396, F omits « 351, P 
omits @ 106: cf. Molhuysen, De tribus 
Odysseae codd. p. 12. Accordingly the 
simplest course is to accept the scholion as 
it stands, and to suppose that Rhianus 
followed some MS. which happened to omit 
the line. The next best course is to suppose 
that he omitted vv. 279-292, either by an 
oversight on his own part, or because they 
were not in someof his MSS. The omission, 
of which, among our MSS., F is guilty, 
would have been due to the similar begin- 
nings of vv. 278 and 292. Whatever the 
case may be, the external evidence against 
the line is naught in £, and very shadowy 
in a. 

But can we dispense with v. 278? It 
seems rather, that the words zod\a pad’ 
are indispensable, if one may (as, I think, 
one should) consider that the ceva were 
mentioned as an inducement for Penelope 
to go to her father. As things were, the 
suitors were ready to give edva; see A 117, 
v 378, 7 529 (amepeioww), and cf. o 18. But 
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if Penelope went back to the home zarpos 
péya dvvapévoro, and the suitors also 
went to [carius, 


B53 


as Kk’ avros eedvicatto Ovyarpa, 


then Icarius would have more to do with 
fixing the amount of the édva; and, as he 
was to receive them, he would see to it, that 
the édva were as large as possible, roAXG pad’. 
But the greater the édva to the father, the 
greater the glory of the daughter, inasmuch 
as she became dAdeoiBouos, and her parents 
ppt? eXovro (cf. o 367). Hence a 278=8 
197 cannot be severed from the preceding 
line, and the two together express an 
inducement for Penelope to return that 
is indicated in the words of a 276 péya 
Suvapévovo. 

Now if we retain the line zo\\a pan’, 
k.7.A. In the two passages, how is the clause 
dooa €ouxe K.T.A. to be interpreted? a ques- 
tion which has to be answered, even if we 
regard the line as un-Homeric, for it must 
have been intended to mean something. 
The interpretation ‘as many as should go 
with a beloved daughter’ requires fidy ézi 
maiot €, a collocation quite admissible by 
the rules of Homeric verse, but not read 
by the MSS. Ameis-Hentze take émi zaudds 
in a local sense, ‘bei einem Kinde,’ but 
such a construction would be inadmissible, 
even if we followed them in regarding the 
line as un-Homeric. Further, if we wish to 
retain the line, we must make it square 
with what we know from other passages, 
viz. that the edva were the bride price paid 
to the father. The wording of the line 
(doaa, not ota) excludes the view accepted 
by Zuretti, that no more need be meant, 
than that a portion of the eéva were given 
by the father to the daughter. Besides, 
there seems to be no evidence whatever in 
Greek custom for Maine’s view, arly 
History of Institutions, p. 324, that among 
early Aryan communities a portion of the 
bride price commonly went to the bride, 
and was the origin of the separate property 
of married women. In Homer there is no 
connection traceable between édva and 
pectic. It would rather seem that, as 
women became less valuable, what was the 
exception in Homeric times became the 
rule, viz. that an eligible suitor should have 
the bride dvaedvov, and enriched with a 
dowry. This dowry the Law of Gortyna 
which gives the daughters a right to share 
with the sons in the paternal estate, treats 
as a substitute for the daughter’s share in 
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the paternal inheritance (iv. 50, and p. 116, 
Biicheler-Zitelmann). 

Giseke’s interpretation avoids these difh- 
culties. He proposes (see Ebeling’s Leaicon, 
s.v. eri p. 451b) to give emi a final sense: 
the gifts of the suitors should accompany 
them ‘ ut ematur filia.’ But his one Homeric 
parallel for this (I. 602) is insufficient and 
uncertain. Aristarchus and HL read ézt 
dapwv | epyeo, but A and other MSS. give 
dapots ; dwpw, accepted by Van Leeuwen and 
Da Costa, may be the original of both 
readings. 

However, there is, I think, another 
course, viz. to take #iAns watdds as a genitive 
of price dependent on occa (cdva). There 
would be no objection to the genitive in 
such a sentence as ‘dca édva PiAns masdds 
mapackevacerOat €oixe, TOTa apTuvéovow, and 
therefore none to it in ‘ édva dptuvéovew, doa 
ob. 7. 7. &. By the word rapackevalerba I 
have indicated the meaning that I wish 
to get from éri—érecOu. I refer it to 
J/sep. This root is limited to divine service 
in the Rig-Veda (cf. Leaf, Journ. Phil. xiv. 
248), but herein is no sufficient reason 
against our recognising (cf. Fick, W6.* i. 
138) that érew in € 195 emt epyov exouev ete. 
is not from the ,/seqg. of erecGou ‘to accom- 
pany,’ and of (P 190, € 33 woot kpaurvoicr) 
petacrov ‘rushing after’ and of (édtpov, 
etc.) émiowetv or epee ‘to attain to’ (cf. 
Leaf, 21. p. 249), but from ,/sep. ‘ betreibe, 
besorge. Whether our ézi—éerecfa is 
passive or middle, is hard to decide. The 
passive may find a Greek parallel in the 
_ expressions A 314 yovvai’ éroro, v 237 
gb 202 xelpes exovTa, in which Leaf (/.l. p. 
242) is inclined to see a proper passive of 
erew, meaning ‘to be wielded.’ The middle 
would find parallels in the Rig-Veda, e.g. 
sdpante abhi ratim ‘ they prepare a gift’ (see 
Grassmann Lex. zx R.V. col. 1472): emt 
(=Sk. dpi) has supplanted *ebht (=Sk. 
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abhi), according to Delbriick, Vergl. Syn. i. 
p- 676. 

There remains the question whether -the 
suitors or the relatives yapov revéovor «.7.X. 
The words y. 7. seem rather pointless, if the 
suitors are intended, as they are only too 
willing to arrange a marriage as things are, 
i.e. with Penelope in Ithaca; but the 
relatives would be better able to influence 
matters, if she were with them. It is no 
objection to this view that of the three 
verbs tevéovcw, dptuvéovew, erecGar, only 
the last, if any, is middle. In 853 airos 
éedvocaito Ovyatpa the argument is that 
Icarius would better protect his interests, if 
the suitors dealt directly with him; but 
here the important point is that Penelope's 
interests would be served by her going 
home, inasmuch as the é5va would be more, 
and the greater the édva to her relatives, the 
greater the glory reflected on her. For the 
use of the article to denote persons not 
explicitly mentioned before, but only indi- 
cated in the expression ‘to the hall of her 
father’ (a 276 és péyapov matpds, B 195 és 
matpos) cf. y 4 ot d€ IvAov...ifov- tot 0’ (se. 
TIvAvou) x.7.A., and see Ebeling’s Leaicon, vol. 
ii. p. 4. s.v. 6 Cy. The interference of other 
relatives than the father in settling the 


marriage is represented as possible in 
Athene’s false message :— o 
o 16 


non yap pa TaTnp Te KaolyvyTol Te KeOVTAL 
Kipupaxwo yypacbat- 6 yap wepiBadrc aravtas 
pvnothpas Swpotor kal esopeddev Ecdva, 


where by the way an aorist seems necessary. 
e€operev would be a regular form, and, its 
-et- not being a diphthong, would once have 
been identical in writing, though not in 
speech, with the form in our text, both being 
written with ¢ followed by a single A. 

C. M. Mutvany. 


ON THE INTERPRETATION OF AESCH. AGAWM. 69-71. 


AgscH. Agam. 69-71. 


ov’ izroxAaiwv ov8’ brode(Buv 
ovTe dakpvwv dripwv tepov 

> ‘\ > “ / 

opyas arevels TapabedEer. 


It is the object of this paper to propose a 
suuple explanation for an important passage 
in Aeschylus, that has been darkened by 

NO. XCVIII. VOL. XI. 


errors of scribes and by modern commentators 
who take no account of the facts of Greek 
ritual. But if it is hazardous to hope that 
a new theory can be established and ac- 
cepted, something may be gained by proving 
that all the received explanations of the 
text are untenable. 

Before dealing with these in detail, we 
may gather one or two facts concerning 

A A 
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these lines and their context that most 
people will accept as obvious. The words 
allude to the impossibility of assuaging some 
one’s wrath by a libation: therefore the 
poet has in mind some divine wrath, and not 
the wrath of any mortal, such as Clytaem- 
nestra resenting the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
as Paley is inclined to maintain in a very 
careless note : it is scarcely necessary to say 
that libations are intended for the deity. 
In the next place, if the words have any 
special allusion at all, they point to Paris 
and not to Agamemnon or any other sinner. 
The poetic logic of the context and the 
whole ode proves this. The chorus begins 
with reflections on the sin of Paris who 
has violated the rites of Zeus Xenios ; the 
Atreidae are compared to the desolate vul- 
tures who have been robbed of their young: 
and ‘Zeus will send a late-avenging Fury 
against the transgressors.’ The first part 
of the ode in fact is penetrated with the 
belief that the cause of the Achaeans is the 
cause of God and will ultimately triumph. 
It is not until line 131 that the singer 
touches on the crime of Agamemnon, the 
immolation of his daughter, which may 
bring retribution on himself and on his 
people. Looking now at the various trans- 
lations that have been offered of this mys- 
terious sentence, we may group together (A) 
those which agree on the whole in the inter- 
pretation of datpwy iepdv, the words that 
are the key of the whole passage, as a 
phrase signifying unhallowed or inauspicious 
offerings. Some who thus interpret the 
phrase explain the dpyis drevels dvpwv tepdv 
as (1) the wrath of the gods or Clytaem- 
nestra against Agamemnon on account of 
the unhallowed sacrifice of Iphigenia ; this 
is the view of Hermann, Donaldson, Din- 
dorf, and Paley. Others, e.g. Schneidewin, 
Keck, Wecklein, and Verrall, interpret the 
phrase as (2) the stubborn wrath of the 
sacrifice that will not burn, all of them, 
except Verrall, referring it to the inauspici- 
ous marriage rites of Paris and Helen. 
Another mode of interpretation (B) is that 
which explains émépwv tepdv as unburnt and 
therefore unoffered sacrifice, a concrete in 
place of the more abstract expression 
‘neglect of religious duties’: thus Klausen 
refers it to the neglect on the part of Paris 
of the laws of hospitality, of the rites of 
Zeus Xenios. Prof. Robinson Ellis makes a 
suggestion in the Classical Review (1889 
p. 132) that the words allude to the story 
preserved by Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
from a work by Menecrates of Xanthus to 
the effect that Paris had excluded Aeneas 
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from certain sacrifices of the Priamid 
family ; and he would translate the whole 
sentence thus ‘neither by counter-offering 
(roxatwv) nor by counter-libation nor by 
tears shall Paris soothe the steadfast anger 
(of Aeneas) against him for sacrificial rites 
withheld.’ Lastly we may mention the 
interpretation (C) of the questionable words 
which Conington, following Schneider, has 
maintained : dupa iepa are victims that are 
not victims in the ordinary sense of the 
word, victims not offered by the fire, but by 
the sword, the dead on the battle field ; 
‘Paris will not soften the stubborn wrath of 
heaven against the doomed victims of the 
sword, that is against himself and his 
friends’ (Conington); or ‘the fierce desire of 
Zeus and Fate for victims to be offered on 
the field of battle’ (Schneider). Among the 
daring phrases of Aeschylus, we are fami- 
liar with ‘the unbarking dogs of Zeus’ as a 
synonym for eagles, ‘the blameless poison 
of bees’ for honey, ‘the voiceless messenger ’ 
for the dust; in all these cases the epithet 
denies that the noun possesses a quality 
that in its strict sense it must possess ; 
therefore on the supposition that all sacri- 
fices were with fire, a fireless sacrifice would 
be a sacrifice in the figurative sense, perhaps 
a sacrifice of the sword. 

Now a very slight knowledge of Greek 
ritual is sufficient to convince us that all 
these interpretations of dupa iepd are quite 
indefensible. The main distinction in Greek 
sacrifice is between the animal offerings 
and the bloodless offerings of fruit, 
cereals and liquids, such as water, honey 
and milk. Of the former we may say 
that they were almost always burnt, and 
were called generally ¢urupa, fire being 
the more civilised process of conveying the 
offering to the deity; it may be true that 
the ancient votaries of Dionysos ‘Qudduos 
devoured the raw flesh of the victim asa 
sacrament ; we hear of horses being offered 
as victims by being driven into the water 
and drowned, and according to Plutarch 
(Quaest. Graec. xxxi.) the Eretrian women 
in their Thesmophoria did not use fire for the 
sacrificial flesh, but dried it in the sun. 
Still the term égurvpa would on the whole 
apply to the blood-offering and the animal 
victim. On the other hand, the name, 
dxvpa would be fitly applied to the larger 
number of the bloodless offerings; for 
though cakes or corn might sometimes be 
burnt on the altar, (Porph. de Abstin. 2, 17, 
quoting Menander) fruit certainly was not ; 
and we may conclude that the ‘sober 
offerings,’ ra vydddua, which were frequent 
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in Greek ritual, were also avpa,! for they 
were identified with pediorovea, libations of 
honey (Plut. Moral. 672 C). Now the 
bloodless offerings were certainly common in 
Greece ; we hear of them as proper to the 
worship of Zeus “Yratos at Athens, of 
Artemis in Samos, of Sosipolis at Elis; 
the vryddad\ua were consecrated to the 
Erinyes, Mnemosyne, the Muses, Eos, Helios, 
Selene, the Nymphs, Aphrodite Ourania, 
Zeus Tewpyds, Poseidon and even Dionysos.” 
What dictated the choice of sacrifice is a 
doubtful question which need not now be 
discussed ; the same deity might be often 
worshipped now with ¢yzvpa, now with 
dmvupa tepd. What is important is to note 
that certain of the ancients regarded the 
bloodless as the more acceptable sacrifice of 
the two kinds. The altar at Delos on which 
no blood was shed was called the pious altar 
(Porph. de Abst. 2, 28); and Pausanias con- 
trasts the innocent ritual of Zeus “Yzartos at 
Athens to whom zéypara alone were offered, 
with the cruel rites of the Arcadian Zeus 
Lycaeus. Now not only is it clear that the 
name dupa tepa would apply to a large 
portion of these innocent sacrifices, but— 
what is more important—we know that it 
actually was applied. The fragment of 
Euripides (904), which the commentators 
have strangely neglected, proves the mean- 
ing of dupa iepé and disproves all the inter- 
pretations of the passage in the Agamemnon 
hitherto mentioned: the fragment contains 
a pious prayer to Zeus and a profound re- 
ligious thought : 
- Lol tO ravrwv pedéovte Xorv 

medavov Te hepa, Leds eit’ “Aidys 

ovopalopevos oTépyets ov O€ [LoL 

Ovoiav arvpov twyKapretas 

dear tAHpy mpoxvbetoarv. 


The sacrifice of all the fruits of the earth 
is here ‘the fireless sacrifice,’ which is re- 
garded as the holier; and the votary of 
Zeus Idaeos who speaks in the fragment of 
the Kpjres boasts of his austere abstinence 
from animal food. We may now compare 
the passage of equal importance in Pindar’s 
Olympian ode (vii. 89-90): retéav & arvpos 
tepots GAcos év dxpowoAe. So far from these 
words justifying the interpretation of dupa 
iepa aS an inauspicious sacrifice, the legend 


1 Liddell and Scott, s.v. vnpadia, suppose that 
these might be offered with fire, but this is an error 
arising from a wrong interpretation of the Scholiast’s 
statement on Qed. Col, 100. 

2 Vide my Cults of the Greek States, Vol. 1, 
p- 88). 
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proves the reverse. Combining the some- 
what obscure statement of it in Pindar with 
the fuller account in Diodorus (v. 56) we 
have the following story: the Rhodians or 
the Heliadae, on the occasion of the birth of 
Athena, were informed by Helios that the 
community that was the first to offer sacri- 
fice to Athena would enjoy her perpetual 
presence among them ; in a moment of care- 
lessness, as Pindar’s words may mean, and — 
as Diodorus expressly says, the Rhodians 
offered her a fireless sacrifice ; and Diodorus 
adds that Cecrops offered her a sacrifice with 
fire on the Acropolis of Athens: and that 
both states maintained this distinction of 
ritual down to his own time. Diodorus 
nowhere says but may be understood to 
imply, that Athena preferred Athens, be- 
cause, as we find almost invariably in her 
ritual, she preferred animal food. But the 
Rhodians certainly did not regard their 
dupa tepa. aS inauspicious, or they would not 
have maintained the ritual ; nor did Pindar 
regard them as inauspicious, but on the 
contrary, as the cause of the divine favours 
which Zeus and Athena showered upon the 
island? That darvpa may have sometimes 
connoted a more ideal sacrifice, even in the 
latest period of Greek literature, is suggested 
by a passage in Philo, Bwots aripois wept 
ods dpetat xopevovor yéynev 6 Beds GAN’ od 
TOAAG wupt prcyovow (de Plaut. ii. p. 154). 
Looking then at these facts that show the 
prevalence of dupa tepa in Greece and the 
high estimation in which they were often 
held, we must reject all the interpretations 
in class A; for Aeschylus would have com- 
mitted an outrage on Greek religion, had he 
used the expression as a synonym for ‘ un- 
hallowed’ rites. The cause of the error has 
been partly the wrong association of the 
phrase with the line in the Antigone (1006) 
ex 6¢€ Ovpatov “Hdauotos ov« €Aapzre—which 
belongs to Teiresias’ description of the ill- 
omened signs in the burnt offering: no 
doubt it was a bad omen if a bright flame 
refused to gleam from the victim when the 
fire was kindled: but such rejected victims 
were never called dupa tepd, nor does the 
passage in the Antigone bear at all on the 


3 Philostratus in his description of the picture of 
’AOnvas yoval gives us the same story ; and he calls 
the Rhodian Saerifices &rupa cat area, not because 
such sacrifices were usually ‘imperfect,’ but because 
in this speeial case it failed to win the highest bles- 
sings, thouvh Rhodes was abundantly blessed for 
that sacrifice. The sacrifices offered at Thebes by the 
commander of the horse at the tomb of Dirce were 
&mupot fepoupyla. Plut. 578 B: it is needless to say 
that a state-ritual like this was not intended to be 
‘inauspicious.’ 
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point concerning the auspiciousness of a 
fruit-offering for which no fire was needed. 

The second group of interpretations 
which would explain dzvpa iepa as neglected 
or unoffered sacrifices is met by an equally 
fatal objection; if a great number of 
sacrifices were regarded as duly and most 
righteously offered without fire, as we know 
they were, how could amvupa signify ‘ un- 
offered’? Such an interpretation might at 
first glance seem to get support from the 
gloss in Hesychius s.v. ’A@vtov: SodoxAjs ev 
Mvoots. It would, however, require more 
than the authority of Hesychius to make 
us believe that Sophocles could use a phrase 
in a sense contradictory to its use in 
Pindar and Euripides and to the well-known 
facts of Greek ritual. But we need not 
suspect Hesychius or criticise Sophocles ; for 
we are absolutely ignorant of the application 
of the word, or of the noun to which it was 
attached, in the Mvooi. The word dzvpos 
was applied to many other things ; it might 
even have been applied to an animal that 
was not to be sacrificed or not yet sacrificed. 
All we gather from Hesychius that concerns 
us now is that the phrase amvupa tepa did not 
occur in the passage he was quoting. As 
regards interpretation C, it stands self-con- 
demned. All dogs can bark; therefore ‘an 
unbarking dog’ is no real dog. But many 
sacrifices were without fire; therefore a 
fireless sacrifice was none the less a real and 
literal sacrifice. 

In fact the whole expression dpyas darevets 
amipwv tepoav if the words are to be taken 
together must mean ether ‘the stubborn 
wrath (of the Gods) on account of a sacrifice 
of fruits or liquids’; but there is no story 
in myth or history about any personage or 
community incurring the wrath of the gods 
by this innocent ritual ; the dupa iepa could 
not have been understood as an allusion to 
the offerings made by Paris on the occasion 
of his marriage, the proper name for the 
wedding ritual being zporéAea, and the 
sacrifice being, as far as we know, a burnt 
sacrifice of animals: or ‘the wrath of the sacri- 
fice of fruits or liquids.’ Now the personifica- 
tion of sacrifice at all, which such an interpre- 
tation implies, is entirely alien to Greek 
religious thought, though familiar to the 
Vedic religion: and ‘the stubborn wrath of a 
sacrifice of fruits’ is simple nonsense. 
Akin to this last interpretation is that of 
some older commentators, Schiitz for in- 
stance, who thought that the phrase might 
signify the wrath of the Furies, because the 
Furies were sometimes worshipped with 
vypad.a or dupa and the rite might stand 
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for the divinity of the rite. The interpre- 
tation is really more scientific than those of 
more modern scholars, and yet it is obviously 
wrong. Even if the word for the rite could 
be used as a synonym for the divinity, which 
I believe impossible in Greek religious 
phraseology, yet the ‘fireless rites’ could 
not be an intelligible synonym for the 
Furies, since a score or so of other divinities 
preferred the ritual without fire, and the 
Furies sometimes partook of animal food at 
the sacrificial meal. 

It seems then that the words drvpwv iepov 
cannot be construed at all with dpyas drevets. 
It has been the persistent attempt to do so 
which has long made havoc of an important 
passage. Still less can they be taken with 
ovte daxpvwv which precedes them in the 
MS. ‘Three courses then are open to us. 
In despair we may believe that some words 
have fallen out after ovre daxpvwv, which 
would have explained drvpwy icpdv ; but if 
they have, we shall never convince ourselves 
or others that we have found them. Or we 
may regard ovte daxpvwy as a corruption of 
some obliterated or misunderstood phrase ; 
Keck’s emendation Idpis ‘Hpaiwy leaves the 
construction and sense as hopeless as ever ; 
Ahren’s suggestion ovr’ dvapvwv ‘drawing 
off liquids’ gives us a word that might 
possibly be appropriate to the fireless offer- 
ing which often consisted wholly of liquids, 
but the verb dvapvw has uo sacrificial use ; 
odd’ avepvwv is a good ritualistic expression, 
only as it is used of the sacrifice of animals 
it cannot be constructed with or connected 
with dztpwv tepov. Or lastly, until the 
palmary emendation can be proposed, we 
may expunge the words ovre daxptwv wholly 
from the text as most editors, without fairly 
considering the question, have already done. 
Obviously if Aeschylus had already written 
troxAaiwv, he could not have committed so 
foolish a tautology as to have written ovre 
Saxpvwv after it; but as it is almost certain 
that he did not write tzoxAaiwy, we cannot 
dismiss otre daxpvwv thus. The phrase must 
be tried on its own merits. We have seen 
that standing where it does it renders the 
following words entirely untranslateable ; 
and if we preserve it in its present place we 
must assume a lacuna. But the phrase 
must be regarded with the greatest suspicion 
by those who are familiar with Greek 
religious phraseology and religious thought. 
In a Christian narrative the repentant sinner 
might naturally be said to go away in 
secret, and weep bitterly: but with Greek 
methods of atonement for sin weeping and 
tears have nothing to do: in the days of 
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Homer (vide J7. ix. 499) as in the days of 
Aeschylus, the sinner among the Greeks 
who wished to clear himself would approach 
the gods with ‘incense and goodly prayers, 
libation, and the smoke of sacrifice’: if he 
prayed to Zeus Meilichios or the Furies, he 
might proffer his prayer with a fireless 
ritual ; if to Zeus Phyxius or to Apollo at 
Delphi, an animal sacrifice would be in 
place. 

In the elaborate description of the cleans- 
ing of Jason and Medea from the sin of 
kindred bloodshed in Apoll. Rhod. iv. 702, in 
Pausanias’ account of the fruitless remorse 
of the Spartan King for slaying the Byzan- 
tine maiden, and of the means of atonement 
which he sought, tears of repentance are 
nowhere mentioned. And inthe fragment of 
the Niobe of Aeschylus, a passage very similar 
to our present one, concerning the implac- 
able character of Death, about whom a 
modern poet might say ‘ prayers and tears 
and gifts are fruitless all,’ the ancient poet 
thinks only of the usual mode of appeasing 
deities, and says ‘Alone among the gods 
Death loves not gifts, nor can’st thou win 
ought by sacrifice or libation ; there is no 
altar raised to him, no holy chant.’ In 
fact public ritual, not secret repentance 
was the usual xafapova for the Greek sinner ; 
and, though the most advanced thinkers 
may occasionally have maintained that the 
pure heart and the good will were better 
than sacrifice, never, so far as I am 
aware, are tears mentioned as efficacious. 
Now Aeschylus was more conversant with 
Greek ritual religious thonght and _ phrase- 
ology than most other poets. If his chorus 
of Argive elders wished to say, as it is clear 
that in this passage they did wish, that by 
none of the usual modes of atonement could 
the sinner whom they have in mind assuage 
the stubborn wrath of the gods, then they 
would most naturally say—by no manner of 
sacrifice can he do so: and if they wished 
further to specify the usual modes of sacri- 
fice, they could not express themselves 
better than by saying ‘neither by burnt- 
sacrifice nor by a libation of fireless sacrifice 
can he assuage God’s stubborn wrath.’ And 
this simple statement is what I believe 
Aeschylus to have actually made in this 
place. We must read iroxdwv and ér«(Bor, 
very slight changes of the MS. text, which 
have long been made, the first by Casaubon 
the second by Schiitz, though the value of 
the first and the inevitableness of the second 
have not always been recognised, nor have 
they always been rightly translated by the 
many editors who have adopted them, 


‘Yroxatew would be a ritualistic word such 
as we want in this passage, exactly describ- 
ing the act of the sacrificer who lit the fire 
on the altar under the victim; so that the 
word would be generally applicable to burnt 
sacrifice. If Aeschylus really used the 
word here, it could convey no other save 
this literal and simple sense to the Greek 
audience. It is true that we do not find 
the word, so far as I am aware, used else- 
where in reference to sacrifice ; but we may 
compare the curious title trexxavotpia borne 
by the priestess of Athena at Soloi (Plut. 
Quaest. Graec. 3). In a sentence where the 
expression amupa tepa was to be used to 
designate one of the two species of sacrifice, 
and a verb was wanted to denote precisely 
the burnt offering, no other verb was so 
suitable for Aeschylus’ purpose as tzoxaiewv : 
therefore we may believe he would have 
used it, even if it had not been so applied 
before, which is more than we know. 

As regards tzoAcBw it is almost a dza€ 
Aeyopevorv, With no possible meaning relevant 
to this place. I do not consider that it 
could possibly signify counter-libations 
(Robinson Ellis) or secret libations: it could 
only naturally mean to make a libation 
underneath something else: but a libation 
was always made on the top of something 
else, on the top of the victim or cake, or at 
least on the top of the altar ; nothing was 
ever offered on the top of the libation. 
This fact has such ample literary and 
archaeological evidence that it may be sufli- 
cient to refer to J7. 1. 462: kate & emt oxifys 
6 yépwv, ext 8 aifora oivov AeiBe. (cf. Verg. 
vi., 256 and C.LA. iii. 73). “ExvAeBov 
exactly describes the process of ritual and 
was a word sanctified by Homeric use ; 
brodeiBw describes no known process of 
ritual, and is a slight error due to the 
common carelessness of the scribe whose eye 
was confused by the first three letters of 
the preceding verb. Now with tzoxawy and 
emirAc(Bwv, restored and ovre daxptwv ex- 
punged, I venture to suggest what has not 
been suggested before, so far as I know, 
that the phrase dzvpwv tepdv should be taken 
with émiAe(Bwv towards which word it natur- 
ally gravitates. If we can thus translate 
the three words, ‘making a libation of, or 
from, fireless offerings,’ the sense is perfect, 
for the dupa tepa were usually liquids, 
periorovea or vypadia; and I do not feel 
that such a genitive is a grammatical 
solecism, as we have such a phrase as rdooe 
8 dAds in the Ziad and in Lucian’s dialogues. 
lf this were granted, we shall gain a simple 
meaning for a vexed sentence by an inter- 
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pretation that is entirely in accordance with 
usual Greek ideas and practice; and we 
shall be freed from monstrous fancies about 
the wrath of sacrifices that will not burn, or 
from the necessity of charging Aeschylus 
with writing mythological puzzles. Lastly 
those who reject ovre daxpvwy may explain 
the interpolation either as an unprovoked 
intrusion of an alien idea into the text, or 
as a marginal gloss written after izoxdur, 
the rarer word, had been changed to the 
more familiar ivoxAafwv. Butif the general 
reasons which I have given for excluding 
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any mention of tears in this passage be un- 
convincing (and general reasons, proving a 
negative, are rarely wholly convincing) then 
we may at least take ovre daxptwy away 
from its present hopeless position between 
the libation and the fireless sacrifice, and 
place it at the beginning of the sentence, 
where its position would be far less incon- 
gruous ; this would neither affect the metre 
nor my interpretation of the remainder of 
the sentence. 
Lewis R. Farnewu. 


LATIN CORTINA ‘POT’: CORTEX ‘BARK.’ 


I rrinp the following entry in Wharton’s 
Etyma Latina: ‘cortima curtina caldron : 
fr. curtus ‘cut down,’ not tall like the am- 
phora, ef. Lucr. 4, 1026 dolia curta.’ Inas- 
much however, as Lucretius is speaking of 
broken chamber-pots I find nothing to defend 
this derivation from the charge of being 
far-fetched. 

To justify the suggestion of my title I 
note the fact that cooking-vessels were made 
of basketry in classical antiquity! as well 
as by our savages of North America.” 

The objection will arise that cortina can 
not be derived from *cortegna : cortex, which 
must give *cortigna.® 

The following words however seem to 
show the resolution of a%gn, a%cn into an 
in Latin, viz. fenum ‘hay’: day-civ ‘eat,’ 
Jenus ‘interest’: Sk. bhaj- ‘share,’ léna 
‘panderess’: day-vds ‘salacious’: Manes 
‘deified ancestors’: mdgnus ‘great,’ cf. 
mdiores ‘ancestors.’ All of these words are 
right completely isolated in Latin, while 
dignus ‘worthy’ and the like may have 
been influenced by decet ‘it becomes.’ The 

1 Guhl u. Kohner, Leben d. Griechen wu Rémer, 
p. 200. 

ee Woman's Share in Primitive Culture, 

». 101. 
3 J cite from the American Journal of Philology 
xvii. 180 the following footnote of Mr. L. Horton- 
Smith as a recent utterance of the prevailing phonetic 
school: ‘ vaénus cannot come from the form *vac-nus 
as suggested by King and Cookson—vuenus must 
have yielded vagnus, cf. ilignus : ilex, salignus : saliz, 
dignus from *dic-nus. 

* Cf. the author, Proceedings Am. Phil. Assoc. 
Special Session 1894, liii. In the list there given I 
propose the following new and, I believe, indubitable 
cognations, segnis ‘lazy’: sagina ‘fatling’ (cf. pin- 
guis ‘fat’: piger ‘lazy’), signum ‘mark statue’: 
secure ‘cut, carve,’ lignum ‘firewood’: ligare ‘bind 
up,’ cf. derail ‘faggots : déw ‘bind,’ 


only apparently completely isolated word 
T am acquainted with that shows permanent 
gn is ignis ‘fire,’ and I have, I trust, made 
it probable that ignis ‘lightning-dart’ be- 
longs to agere ‘drive’ but has formed 
besides a popular relationship with ictus 
‘lightning.’ 

Now cortina may be referred for its 
phonetics to the above group where a%gn, 
a*cn pass into a@n. The etymologies here 
proposed do not stand or fall however by 
the phonetic process which I claim is ex- 
hibited in them. Nay, Juna ‘moon’ shows 
in an old Latin inscription the form Josna, 
for which by comparison with Avest. raoxsna 
‘shining,’ O. Pruss. /awanos ‘stars’ the base 
*louqsno- ‘shining’ has been set up. One 
may therefore write for fenwm, say, a base 
*bhag-s-no- and thus the phonetics of fenwm 
will not violate the phonetics of dignus. I 
have.no quarrel with writing a base like 
*lougs-no for which warrant can be found in 
several actually existing forms in various 
ones of the derived languages ; and the claim 
of a base *bhag-sno has the Sk. root bhaks 
‘eat’ to rest on, but I could feel no confi- 
dence in a base *magh-s-ni for Manes because 
of Vedic maks--v% ‘quick,’ Lat. mox ‘soon,’ 
and I feel a similar hesitation in deriving 
vanus ‘vain’ from *vac-s-no ‘made empty,’ 
rather than *vac-no-. I have claimed that 
the change of -a*%gn- to -a@n- took place in 
isolated words only, and this seems to me 
much more simple than the assumption of 
an extension of all the roots involved by 
an -s-. 

An illustration of the various devices 
used by scholars to produce rigid phonetic 


° Cf. the author, Am. Jr. Phil. xvii. 24 sq., and 
add Oy. Trist. I. iii. 11, Tovis ignibus ictus. 
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regularity may be taken from agmen beside 
examen. Stolz! makes the law agm gives 
am ; thus examen is regular, while dgmen is 
for *agimen. Brugman? calls in ‘apt ablaut’s 
artful aid’ and derives exaémen from *exdg- 
men, While dgmen is from *dgmen; Horton- 
Smith,? however, writes *exag-s-men, without 
explaining why we do not have *aémen from 
*ag-s-men. I confess that I can not see why 
any one of this swarm of phonetic explana- 
tions is superior to mine, viz. that *examen 
‘swarm of bees,’ is isolated from ezxigo 
‘drive out’ to a much greater degree than 
agmen ‘troop’ is from agere ‘lead.’ 4 

Now the isolation of cortina ‘ pot’ from 
cortex ‘bark’ would be perfect after civil- 
ization had advanced beyond the basket-pot. 

I note here in passing how ¢ignus ‘oaken’ 
and salignus ‘made of willow’ have pro- 
vided a suffix for abiegnus ‘made of fir.’ It 
may well be however that the suffix -gnus 
was popularly associated with -genus ‘sort’ 
in composition. ; 

As regards the phonetics of the group 
a*gn in Latin I am responsible for the sug- 
gestion that it sometimes results in a*%mn, 
as well as in dn.° I do not contend that 
one of these processes was taking place 
under the same circumstances as the other. 
My two most cogent examples are femur 
‘thigh’ and vomer ‘ ploughshare.’ Operating 
with the genitive feminis I suppose it to 
have developed from */ag”-nos and to be akin 
to waxvs ‘fore-arm,’ Sk. bahis ‘fore-foot.’ For 
mixtures of w-stems with 7-n-stems I cite the 
following examples yovu ydvatos (*yovFaros), 
Sk. janu jununas ; d8dpv ddopatos (d0pFaros), 
Sk. daru darunas ; further Sk. mani, Ger. 
mann <*manw- with a long stem *manwan 
represented in Gothic; Sk dhdnu, with a 
by-form dhdnvan-.© Similarly we can infer 
from feminis a stem *fagwen alongside of 
*bhaghu in Sk. bahi-. Our inferences for 
vomer are to be drawn from ddvis plough- 
share, ddata: deopol apdtpwv (Hesychius), 
O. Pruss. wagnis, O.H.G. waganso. These 
related forms permit us to operate with a 
Latin gen. *vog’nos, whence *vomnis, under 
whose influence the normal nom. *vover has 
shifted to vomer. 

I regard these two examples as entirely 
cogent to prove that Italic gwn gn gave 
Lat. mn. 

My interpretation, now, of the kinship 


1 In Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch*, ii. § 65, 2. 
2 Grundriss i. § 506. 
3 Am. Jour. Phil. xvii. 180. 
Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc. 1895, lxiv. 
5 Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc. Special Session 1894, lii, 
6 From Pedersen, Kuhn’s Zeitschrift 32, 253. 


of vanus (‘empty’ whence) ‘idle’ with 
vacare ‘be empty’ is that Italie atgn (en) 
gives @n in Latin, while the relation of 
JSem-in-is : Sk. bahi-s, and of vomer : 6¢-v-is 
teaches that Italic g’n gives mn. I do not 
venture to state these ‘laws’ in Aryan 
terms of ‘ palatal’ and ‘velar.’ The inter- 
change of ‘palatals’ and ‘velars’ at the 
close of the Aryan period is an undeniable 
fact.’ It is believed by Bartholomae® that 
this fact disposes of the theory of three 
gutturals. It seems to me to almost dispose 
of the theory of two gutturals. The gut- 
tural was a forward guttural (7.e. ‘ palatal’) 
if contiguous with palatal sounds; it was a 
rounded-back-guttural (‘velar’) when con- 
tiguous with rounded-back sounds, Ob- 
viously every word-group would tend to a 
fixation of the guttural either as forward 
or as rounded-back, or else leave a pure 
guttural according to the prevailing phonetic 
environment of the guttural. This three- 
fold differentiation could hardly be expected, 
however, to be thorough-going. Thus we 
account very simply for all the perplexing 
interchanges in the guttural-series. 

The great trouble with linguistic science 
in its latest phases is that it works on the 
assumption that a phonetic change is always 
an accomplished fact, and blinds its eyes to 
the long periods of fluctuating tendency in 
which a folk divides itself into conservative 
and radical word-users. The fluctuation 
between rv and 7 in Sanskrit is a case in 
point. This fact is undeniable. You may 
call this if you will dialect, but it is dialect 
of the individual, the recognition of which 
seriously impairs the inviolability claimed 
for the phonetic laws. 

The facts of the primitive period are, 
alas, beyond documentary substantiation, 
but the fluctuation of ‘palatals’ with 
‘velars’ was possibly of the same nature as 
the fluctuation between 7 and Z in Sanskrit 
in words that show only an 7 in the related 
languages. Who shall say that ‘palatal’ 
and ‘velar’ may not be but extreme varia- 
tions of a guttural mean? 


7 Cf. Brugmann, Gr. i. 344 sg., Bechtel, Haupt- 
probleme 377 sq., Noreen, Urgerm. Lautlehre, 199. 
I note that the vomer- group just discussed with a 
‘velar’ (*vohg-) is certainly cognate to the root of 
vcho ‘ride’ with a palatal (*vegh-). 

5 Grundriss d. Iran. Philologie i. 22. 

® «The semivowels 7 and 7 are very widely inter- 
changeable in Sanskrit, both in roots and in suffixes, 
and even in prefixes ; there are few roots containing 
a (sic) 2 which do not show also forms with 7 ; words 
written with the one letter are found in other texts, 
or in other parts of the same text, written with the 
other.’ Whitney Sk. Gr.* § 53 0. 
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In all this matter too little notice has 
been paid to the function of the hearing 
ear. Our English language with its single 
nm designates the sounds for the hearing ear 
quite sufficiently ; the Sanskrit exactness of 
n, i, n and vn is a finesse due to the speaking 
tongue. The hearing ear in all of these 
cases takes cognizance of nasality, the 
speaking voice makes the closure for the 
nasal at a point convenient for the neigh- 
bouring consonants. So, to my mind, the 
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gutturals shift parasitically to suit con- 
tiguous vowels. The guttural would tend to 
permanence for any group of words so far as 
its members were felt to be akin, but a change 
in the character of the contiguous vowel 
would form a counter-tendency, the stronger 
in proportion to the isolation of any word 
from its group in meaning. 


Epwin W. Fay. 


Lexington, Va. 


ETYMOLOGY OF LATIN INGENS. 


Mr. Fay (Class. Rev. Feb. 1897, p. 12) 
gives two objections to the connection of 
ingens with yévos, etc. ‘compounded with an 
indeterminate preposition.’ As _ neither 
reason concerns the preposition itself, it may 
be concluded that it is unobjectionable. It 
is curious that he should not have mentioned 
that the last syllable of the reduplicated 
stem yryavt- is the exact phonetic equivalent 
of the Latin -gent-. In the face of this it is 


undesirable to connect cngens with the Greek 
ayav, which of course looks like the accusa- 
tive of a substantive aya (borrowed in Attic) 
connected with dyaya. I hold that there is 
not a single certain example of initial Skt. d@ 
or initial Grk. &@ occurring in words akin to 
forms beginning with m followed by a 


vowel. 
C. A. M. FEnnett. 


ON ARISTOTLE’S POETICS c. 25. 


f 


Ar. Poet. xxv. 6. otov kat SodoxAjs ey 
SEEN X Lf aA A > LN \ es 
avTos prey olovs det roretv, Evdpuridny dé oitor 
> 4 
cioiv. 


Prof. Butcher thus translates this sen- 
tence, ‘just as Sophocles said that he drew 
men as they ought to be drawn; Euripides, 
as they are.’ In the first clause he under- 
stands vovety with det, herein agreeing with 
Dr. Verrall, who in the Classical Review for 
1889 (vol. iii. p. 27), in a notice of Berlage’s 
De Euripide Philosopho, writes as follows 
upon this sentence, ‘it seems that the author 
renders this dictwm, according to the 
strangely persistent error, as if the infinitive 
to be supplied with det were efvar. This is 
not merely impossible by the form of the 
sentence, but makes Sophocles’ criticism 
absurdly untrue. The infinitive supplied is 
moeiv: Sophocles admitted reality only 
within the limits imposed by poetic art, or 
rather by the Greek conception of dramatic 
art. Euripides, with or without reason, 
overstepped those limits.’ Before Dr. 
Verrall, it appears that Welcker also took 


the sentence in the same way. In a note 
Prof. Butcher says,! ‘ Vahlen, however, 
understands efvat with de.’ I have not met 
with any commentator (though I admit 
there are many I have not seen at all) 
except the three above named who does not 
understand efvac with de. Dacier, Hurd, 
Lessing, Twining, Tyrwhitt, Stahr and 
Prickard all agree on the grammatical 
construction of the sentence, however much 
they differ among themselves as to its 
meaning. The ‘error’ then, if it is an 
error, is, as Dr. Verrall remarks, ‘ strangely © 
persistent,’ but is it an error? While 
agreeing with Dr. Verrall and Prof. Butcher 
upon the explanation I venture to doubt the 
correctness of their rendering. 

Before dealing with the rendering it is 
well to consider the meaning which is 
intended to be conveyed. There are two 
interpretations given. (1) When Sophocles 
said he drew men ‘as they ought to be’ he 
referred to moral goodness. Thus Dacier 

1 Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, p. 348, 
note 3. 
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translates, ‘que Sophocle faisait ses héros, 
comme ils devaient étre, et qu’ Euripide les 
faisait comme ils étaient,’ and explains, 
‘Sophocle tachait de rendre ses imitations 
parfaites, en suivant toujours bien plus ce 
qu’ une belle nature était capable de faire, 
que ce qu'elle faisait. Au lieu qu’ Euripide 
ne travaillait qu’a les rendre semblables, en 
consultant davantage ce que cette méme 
nature faisait, que ce quelle était capable 
de faire.’ This explanation is quoted with 
approbation and adopted by Twining and 
Mr. Prickard.1 It cannot be denied that 
there are several passages in the Poetics 
that give colour to it, ‘Tragedy aims at 
representing men as better than in actual 
life (BeAriovs tov viv),’ and ‘Epic poetry 
agrees with Tragedy in so far as it is an 
imitation in verse of characters of a higher 
type (ptpnows orovdaiwv), and again, ‘in 
respect of character there are four things to 
be aimed at, First, and most important, it 
must be good (ra 76y...07ws ypyota 7)’: 
still, Prof. Butcher shows that these expres- 
sions are qualified by others, and this 
explanation is so opposed to Aristotle’s 
theory of Poetry and Fine Art on the whole, 
and so contrary to the practice of Homer 
and Sophocles that it can hardly be the 
correct one. 

(2) That Sophocles referred to his repre- 
sentation of the type and not the individual, 
the universal not the particular. Bishop 
Hurd in his commentary on the Ars Poetica of 
Horace explains as follows, ‘The meaning is, 
Sophocles from his more extended commerce 
with mankind, had enlarged and widened 
the narrow, partial conception, arising from 
the contemplation of particular characters, 
into a complete comprehension of the kind. 
Whereas the philosophic Euripides, having 
been mostly conversant in the academy, 
when he came to look into life, keeping his 
eye too intent on single, really existing 
personages, sunk the kind in the individual ; 
and so painted his characters naturally 
indeed, and truly, with regard to the objects 
in view, but sometimes without that general 
and universally striking likeness which is 
demanded to the full exhibition of poetical 
truth. This explanation is approved by 
Lessing, and by Stahr, who translates the 
saying of Sophocles, ‘ er schildere Menschen 
wie sie sein miissen, Euripides dagegen, wie 
sie in die Wirklichkeit sind,’ and adds in a 
note ‘nicht sittlich bessere, idealere Men- 
schen hat Sophokles nach diesem seinem 
Ausspruche schildern wollen und geschildert, 
sondern “ kiinstlerisch wabre,” d. h. solche, 

1 Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, p. 95, note 33. 
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wie sie nach den Gesetzen der kunst sein 
miissen.’ Dr. Verrall, as above quoted, 
agrees with this, so does Prof. Butcher, 
who says, ‘the characters of Sophocles | 
answer to the higher dramatic requirements ; 
they are typical of universal human nature 
in its deeper and abiding aspects; they are 
ideal, but ideally human.’ This explanation 
is also that suggested by the Poetics as a 
whole and in many passages. I need only 
quote one from ch. 9, ‘Poetry tends to 
express the universal, history the particular. 
The universal tells us how a person of given 
character will on occasion speak or act, 
according to the law of probability or 
necessity ; and it is this universality at 
which Poetry aims in giving expressive 
names to the characters.’ There is, no 
doubt, some difficulty in those expressions 
of Aristotle that require a certain amount 
of moral goodness in the characters of 
tragedy, but Prof. Butcher goes far to 
reconcile them with the interpretation last 
enunciated by pointing out, first, that 
Aristotle does not seem quite to have 
emancipated himself from some consequences 
of the ancient opinion that the aim of poetry 
is moral improvement, and secondly, that 
the goodness of character required is not 
really coextensive with moral goodness but 
that ‘ the characters portrayed by epic and 
tragic poetry have their basis in moral 
goodness ; but the goodness is of the heroic 
order. It is quite distinct from plain, 
unaspiring virtue. It has nothing in it 
common or mean. Whatever be the moral 
imperfections in the characters, they are 
such as impress our imagination, and arouse 
the sense of grandeur: we are lifted above 
the reality of daily life’? If I may be 
allowed to say so, I agree with Prof. 
Butcher in his interpretation and in his 
further explanation. Aristotle does not 
quite come up to the doctrine of l'art pour 
?art, but he is much nearer to it than any 
of his successors in ancient times. I have 
purposely avoided the use of the word 
‘ideal,’ as it is ambiguous, and indeed is 
used in two different senses in the passages 
above quoted from Stahr and Prof, Butcher. 

Now we come to the words of our text. 
Dr. Verrall assumes that if we understand 
civat the reference must be to moral goodness, 
which reference as he rightly says would be 
‘absurdly untrue.’ But is such a reference 
necessary? I cannot think so. None of 
the commentators (as far as I have seen) 
who adopt the same interpretation as Dr. 
Verrall find any difficulty in understanding 

p. 217. | 
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eivac and translating ‘as they ought to be,’ 
and even Prof. Butcher says, ‘even if we 
accept this construction [7.e. understanding 
eivat|, the det will still be the “ought” of 
aesthetic obligation, not the moral “ ought. ee 
This is, in my judgment, precisely so. I 
admit that if the sentence were isolated it 
would not only be natural to understand 
movetv, but this would be the only possible 
construction. But the context makes all the 
difference. We will then look at the context. 
At the beginning of c. 25 we read, “ With 
respect to critical difficulties and their solu- 
tions, the number and nature of the sources 
from which they may be drawn may be 
thus exhibited. The poet being an imitator, 
like a painter or any other artist, must of 
necessity imitate one of three objects,— 
things as they were or are, things as they 
are said or thought to be, or things as they 
ought to be (# yap ota nv 7) €or, 7 oid hacw 
Kat doxel, 7) ova eivae det). Then, after some 
remarks upon the two kinds of faults in 
poetry, sec. 6 goes on, ‘Further, if it be 
objected that the description is not true to 
fact, the poet may perhaps reply,—“ But the 
objects are as they ought to be,” just as 
Sophocles said that he drew men as they 
ought to be; Euripides as they are. In 
this way the objection may be met. If, 
however, the representation be of neither 
kind, the poet may answer,—“ This is what 
is commonly said” (mpods d¢ rovTos éay erutt- 
para ott ovK GANOA, GAN tows <os> d<i—otov 
kat Sopoxdijs edn airos pev olovs det movi, 


Hipuridny dé ott cioiv—ratry Autéov. «i 6€ 
pnoeTepws, OT 0TH aciv).’ 
ARISTOPHAN ES, 
THE MSS. give :— 
AI. GAN én pilav yvdpnv Exatepos 
€l7aToV 
mepl Hs Tovews yvTW  €xeToV 
cwrnpiav. 
BY. «i tus wrepwoas KXeoxpitov Kwyoia 1437 


aipouev atpar weAayiav brép wAdKa. 
yeAorov dv caivoto: vovv 0 €xe 

tive. ; 
ei vaupaxover, Kar’ EXOVTES dgidas 
paivovey és Ta, édapa tov evavtiov. 1441 
éym pev oda Kal GéXw ppdleav. AI. 

Neve. 1442 
étav Ta viv amiota TiGG yyopeba, 1443 
ta 0 OvTa TioT aTIoTG." 


Al. 


RY. 


hyY. 
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Here it is clear that otk dAnO7 and oto 
ciotv refer to ota jv 7 eotw in the previous 
passage, <as> det and oiovs det to ota civar 
det, and ovtw daciv to oid dacw kai doxet. I 
am unable then to see any difficulty in 
taking olovs de in the second passage as 
equivalent to ofovs civar det when we have 
had already ota civar det. Thus far for the 
grammar. But I also further maintain 
that to bring out the meaning of Sophocles’ 
saying—the meaning which both Dr. Verrall 
and Prof. Butcher assign to it—it is better 
to understand civac than det. It must be 
noticed that it is not what Aviséotle says of 
Sophocles and Euripides, but what Sophocles 
says of himself and Euripides. Aristotle 
indeed might very well have said that 
Sophocles ‘drew men as they ought to be 
drawn,’ because his views of artistic repre- 
sentation agree with those of Sophocles. 
But it seems to me that the reply of 
Sophocles here given amounts to this, ‘I do 
not profess to imitate men as they are found 
in real life—I leave that to Euripides. I 
imitate men as they ought to be—ought, 
that is, according to the canons of art to 
which I conform.’ This is merely saying, I 
have one theory of art, Euripides another, 
and appears to my mind to be more pointed 
as an answer to the objection here pro- 
pounded, and more consistent with the 
evxod\la of Sophocles, than the somewhat 
arrogant remark, ‘I draw men as they 
ought to be drawn, Euripides as they are.’ 


R. C. SEATON. 


FROGS 14385 sqq. 


rat , 
mos; ov pavOavw. 
3 , , > A ‘ / 
Gpabeatepov mus cite Kal cadeo- 
Tepov. 
el TOV TOALTOV oto vov TLOTEVOMLEY; 
3 
rovros amurTycaipev, ots 8 ov 
xpopeba, 
rovrowot xpnoaipec’, tows owbcimev 


Al. 


EY. 


av. 

ci viv ye Svotvxodpev év TovTOLL, 
TOS 

cavavtt’ dv mpdéavres ob cwloipel” 
av ; 

cy’, & Taddpndes, & copwrary 
puats. 

taut [rorep’ adtos qupes » Kyde 
copa ; 


Al. 
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EY. éyo povos: tas 8 6€idas Kynficopav. 1453 


AL. ri dat ov; ti Eyes ; 


The difficulty of interpreting this passage 
in any coherent manner has been recognised 
since the days of Aristarchus. v. 1442 is 
obviously not tolerable where it stands, and 
vv. 1451—1453 plainly belong in sense to 
vv. 1437—1441, and cannot follow vv. 
1443—1450. The usual expedient of 
bracketing or printing in small type is 
unsatisfactory. The following explanation 
and arrangement are offered with some 
confidence. 

That there were two editions of this play 
for two occasions is well known. Is it not 
therefore self-evident that, when a piece of 
political advice ‘ to save the country’ was to 


Edition A (or B) wv. 1443—1450 (eight 
lines). 


EY. 6rav 7a viv amiota... 
cwloiped ay ; 
. Colonel ay ; 


After which in either edition we proceed 
with the appeal to Aeschylus 


AI. ti dat ov; ti A€yets ; ete. 


The cause of the disjointed arrangement 
I take to be that the words EY. e ts 
atepwoas K.T.A. ; noted from the first edition, 
were accidentally inserted before, instead of 
after, 1442. When the scribe had reached 
évavtiwv and should have proceeded with 
ed y’, 4, his eye caught instead the similar- 
looking éy® of v. 1442, and the remaining 
three lines (1451—1453) were therefore at 
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be offered, that advice would vary in the 
two editions according to the temporary 
circumstances, unless it was merely a maxim 
of general application? The same reference 
to Cleocritus and Cinesias could hardly suit 
two distinct occasions in Athenian politics. 
It is therefore highly probable that we have 
in the text a clumsy blending of the two 
editions, and that the whole passage becomes 
clear if we write it thus— 


Al. elTaTov 
Tept THs TOAEws HVTW EXETOV TwT?- 
Lay. 
EY. éya@ pév otda kai OéAw ppalew. Al. 
déeye. 1442 
Then followed— 


Edition B (or A) vv. 1437—1441, 1451— 
1453 (eight lines). 


4 , 
EY. ei tis 7TEpwoas... 
4 / 
TOV EVAVTLWY. 


AI. ed y’, © Iladdpndecs,:.. 


RY. ...Tas 0 Ofidas Kndicodar. 
first accidentally omitted altogether. Being 
subsequently found unrepresented, they 


were written in, but at the wrong place. 
[Though [ am not sure that the very 
pronounced nominativus pendens of v. 1437 
is unsound, I am inclined to suggest that an 
alteration in v. 1438 of atpov aipar to 
dépiuov dpac would be an easy and not 
unpleasing way of removing the difficulty. 
Of course dpa: rather than the form dpete is 
appropriate in the mouth of Euripides and 
in the same line with the ‘ tragic’ zAdxa. | 
T. G. Tucker. 
University of Melbourne, 





NOTES ON CICERO PRO SESTIO. 


§ 19. Capillo ita horrido ut Capua, in qua 
ipsa tum imaginis ornandae causa duumvira- 
tum gerebat, Seplasiam sublaturus videretur. 

‘Sublaturus’ the common explanation 
‘prohibiturus ne in eo vico unguenta 
venderentur’ seems very strained. It seems 
to me that the expression, if correct, is to 
be regarded as very fine sarcasm—he was so 
careless of his coiffure that you would think 
he intended to carry off all the barbers’ 
shops, as Verres carried off works of art. 

But I cannot help thinking that for 


‘ sublaturus’ we should read ‘ sublata rus’ 
or ‘rus sublata’ and Seplasia. 

‘So ungroomed was he that it looked as 
though all the barbers’ shops had been taken 
from Capua into the country.’ 

§ 24. quod ita domus fumabat, ut multa 
eius sermonis indicia redolerent. 

The edd. suspect ‘sermonis.’ Iam inclined 
to think it is right. But ‘fumabat’ and 
‘yedolerent’ must be taken quite literally. 
‘His kitchen chimney gave many savoury 
proofs of the philosophical disputation that 
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he was holding,’ #.e. nihil esse praestabilius 
otiosa vita plena et conferta voluptatibus. 
§ 23. 

§ 24, id autem foedus meo sanguine ictum 
sanciri posse. 

ictum is suspected. 

Tt is defensible if we translate ‘ the treaty, 
if cemented by my blood, could be ratified,’ 
i.e. take meo sanguine as instrumental 
ablative after ‘ictum’ not after ‘sanciri.’ 
This seems the intention of Halm’s note. 

Cf. Cic. in Pis. § 28. 

Foedus quod meo sanguine in pactione 
provinciarum iceras. 

§ 30. ‘Nihil acerbius socii et Latini ferre 
soliti quam se ex urbe exire a consulibus 
juberi.’ 

Cf. in Catil. i. § 13 ‘ Exire ex urbe jubet 
consul hostem’ which expression has dis- 
tinctly the air of an old political formula. 

§ 72. ex iis princeps emitur ab inimicis 
meis is quem homines in luctu irridentes 
Gracchum vocabant, quoniam id etiam fatum 
civitatis fuit, ut illa ex vepreculis extracta 
nitedula rempublicam conaretur adrodere. 

‘Gracchum’ is, I think, right. Like 
Gracchus, Numerius attacked the constitu- 
tion. 

But why does Cicero call him a ‘nitedula’? 
Because, say the edd., his name was Rufus, 
and he was a ‘rusticus.’ Therefore he is 
connected with ‘mus agrestis rubens.’ 
Possibly there is a joke on the name 
Quintius which may suggest ‘squeaking,’ 
ep. kol€ew and the Greek transliteration of 
Quintius into Koivtios. It has been suggested 
to me in support of this that in the 
‘Testamentum Porcelli’® the name of the 
pig testator’s sister is Quirina. Infra in 
§ 82 it is said of the same Numerius that, 
learning that he was to be murdered to 
serve his party’s ends, ‘messoria se corbe 
contexit. Cum quaererent alii Numerium 
alii Quintium gemini nominis errore servatus 
est.’ 

It is impossible to take the method of this 
escape seriously. Like a mouse he hid 
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himself in acorn basket. A reaper’s basket 
cannot really have been big enough to hide 
a man. 

But what is the meaning of ‘ gemini 
nominis errore’? Not surely the ‘mistake 
arising from his having two names’ but 
‘the mistake arising from his having two 
names that fitted into one another.’ 

They would be calling him in the vocative 
case Numeri-Quinti. People did not recog- 
nize that they were searching for anybody, 
but thought that they were shouting numbers 
connected with the distribution of corn. 
Numerius has hidden himself in a granary. 
See Forcellini (de Vit) s.v. numerus § 39, 
who quotes an inscription, late it is true, 
and adds ‘numerus designare videtur vel 
personam cui data ex ordine tessera illa vel 
ostio (sic tostium) unde frumentum accipie- 
batur.’ 

§ 72. non ille Serranus ab aratro sed ex 
desertot- gaviolaelioret a calatis gaviis in 
Calatinos Atilios insitus. Read ‘ ex deserto 
gaviario,’ on which a Greek gloss has been 
written Aapeéw. Cicero is again punning on 
animal names. Gavia=Adpos. To take a 
parallel from Punch, we might say in English 
‘Mr. Hogg from the tumble-down piggery.’ 

‘a calatis Gaviis’ I should like to regard 
as a gloss of some kind, perhaps ‘ exoletis 
Gaviis’—it is certainly not wanted in the 
text, though it seems feeble to expunge it 
without a better explanation. Or possibly 
the gloss may have been ‘Adpos a Latinis 
Gavia.’ 

§ 131. cum ipsis Nonis Sextilibus idem 
dies adventus mei fuisset reditusque natalis, 
idem carissimae filiae, ete., ete. Edd. 
have obscured this passage by putting the 
comma after natalis. It should be placed 
after reditusque. 

‘The same fifth of August was the day 
of my arrival, back to Italy, the birthday 
too of my daughter, the anniversary of the 
colony of Brundisium, &e., &e. 

Ernest I. Ropson. 

Sydney, March 1897. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Alcestis 320—322.—In the March number 
of the Classical Review (p. 107) Mr. St. 
George Stock criticises Professor Larle’s 
treatment of this passage. Mr. Stock 
himself disposes somewhat summarily of the 
difficulty by reviving the old explanation, 


according to which Alcestis is speaking on 
the first of the month, the day on which 
Death, like other creditors, comes to claim 
his due. This explanation is seemingly 
very easy; but in reality it is liable to 
serious objections, which Mr. Stock appears 
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to have overlooked. (1) The expression és 
tpirnv pyvos, ‘on (or rather “against”’) the 
third of the month,’ is a very suspicious 
one. An Attic writer would have said cis 
rpiryv torapévov, or the like. If will not 
absolutely deny that és tpirnv pyvds is a 
possible expression in verse; but exempla 
desunt; and until they are produced the 
soundness of the text must remain in 
question. (2) The day on which debts 
were paid at Athens seems to have been the 
last of the month (é7 kai véa) rather than 
the first day of the month (vovpyvia). It is 
true that Plutarch and other late writers 
mention the payment of debts on the 
voupnvia: but they wrote at a time when 
the Roman custom of paying on the Kalends 
had probably led to a change in the Greek 
usage. That the a7 cal véa was the usual 
day for settling accounts at Athens is clear 
from the Clouds of Aristophanes, from 
Lysias against Pancleon 6, and other 
passages too numerous to mention. For 
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these reasons it seems probable that the 
text is corrupt. Whether Kvigala’s emend- 
ation, which Professor Karle accepts, is the 
right one, is another matter. 

C.I.A. ii. 8961, 2.—aira 8 od rapadetgar 
ddetAeto daijovos aica. The sense and syntax 
of this line have not been clear to editors 
(see for example Kaibel, Hpig. Gr. 87 ; Hoff- 
mann, Sylloge, 40). I would read, without 
changing a letter, atta & od mapa detEau 
adetheto Saipovos aica, etc. The construc- 
tion then becomes perfectly simple. 

Horace Sat. i. 8, 39.—Jlulius et fragilis 
Pediatia furque Voranus. Julius is clearly 
wrong, as no member of the Julian family 
would be mentioned by Horace in tlts 
contemptuous way. Read Tillius, and 
compare Sat. vi. 107-9. The change from 
Lulius to Tillius is palaeographically very 
easy. 


H. W. HAyYLeEy. 


Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 


NOTE ON CICERO AD ATTICUM, V. 19. 2. 


FinioLam tuam tibi iam f Romae iucun- 
dam esse gaudeo, eamque, quam nunquam 
vidi, tamen et amo et amabilem esse certo 
Scio. 

Nearly all editors place this passage 
beside Att. vil. 2,4 Filiola tua te delectari 
laetor et probari tibi hvoikiyy esse Tv mpos Ta 
téxva. Lehmann, accordingly, suggests 
amore or natura. Rather we should read 
éppn ‘by a natural instinct.’ In the lan- 
guage of the Stoical philosophy opp was 
the regular word for the natural instincts 


cp. Fin. iv. 39 Naturalem appetitionem, quam 
vocant oppyv: Off. ii. 18 appetitiones quas 
ili dppds (se. nominant). Written in 
Roman characters, as the word often is in 
MSS. (e.g. N.D. ii. 58; Fin. ili. 23), it 
might readily have been corrupted into 
Rome, a mere transposition of letters. 
Such transpositions are frequent in the 
Medicean, ‘e.g. Att. v. 12. 3, alterum for 
laterum ; vii. 13. 3, scripsti for seripsit. 


L. C. PursEr. 


FRONTO AND PLUTARCH. 


In the article on Fronto, the tutor of 
Marcus Aurelius, in Smith’s Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Biography, Professor 
William Ramsay says: ‘the story that he 
was descended by the mother’s side from 
Plutarch is a mere modern fabrication.’ 
These words are apparently taken {from a 
remark of Niebuhr in his edition of Fronto 
(p. xxv.) that this story ‘ recentioris aetatis 
commentum est.’ Niebuhr adds ‘ Auctorem 
citant Joannem Saresberiensem, sed parum 


attente lectum ; nam Sextum cum Frontone 
confundunt.’ It seems however to have 
been Niebuhr himself who was guilty of 
reading John of Salisbury ‘ parum attente.’ 
He had doubtless observed that a passage, 
Policraticus viii. 19, which mentions Fronto, 
contained the words ‘ Institutus est (sc. M. 
Antoninus) ad philosophiam per Apollonium 
Chalcedonensem, ad _ scientiam litterarum 
yraecarum per Chaeronensem Plutarchi 
nepotem.’ The grandson of Plutarch here 
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meant is of course Sextus ; but John pro- 
ceeds: ‘ Latinas autem eum Fronto, nobilis- 
simus orator, docuit, e¢ pro quorundam 
opinione Plutarchi nepos. And _ above, 
Policr. viii. 13, he says of Seneca: ‘eum 
Fronto, secundum quosdam nepos Plutarchi, 
cujus meminit in primo Juvenalis.’ John 
thus certainly distinguished Fronto from 
Sextus and made both (but the former 
doubtfully) the grandsons of Plutarch. 
What the origin of this report concerning 
Fronto may have been, I do not know. 
But it is worth observing that the passage 
which I have last quoted appears to contain 
a fragment of Fronto, for after quoting 
Juv. i. 12 John continues thus: ‘semper 
eum (se. Senecam), inquam, sic asserit (sc. 
Fronto) universos exterminare errores, ut 
aurea videatur saecula reformare, et deos 
ab humano genere exulantes, ejus opera 
revocatos, hominibus contractos societate 
miscere.’ Mai (Fronto ed. 1846 p. xxxv.) 
says ‘Fallitur Saresberiensis quod adtinet 
ad Frontonis cognationem, nam Iuvenalis de 
antiquiore Frontone loquitur. Reliqua 
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autem quo pacto dicere potuerit 8. nisi 
Frontonem de Seneca scribentem legerit, 
eruditi dispicient.’ Niebuhr supposes 
Juvenal’s Fronto to be one Fronto Catius, 
mentioned by Pliny ; we do not know that 
he was related to Plutarch; but we have 
some reason for thinking him to have been 
related to the tutor of Marcus Aurelius. 
See Mayor ad Juv. i. 12, and Buttmann’s 
note given in Naber’s ed. of Fronto p. 23. 
In what we have of the later Fronto, he 
speaks of Seneca only to attack him (ed. 
Naber pp. 155, 156, 224). See Mai’s note, 
ed. 1846 p. 174. 

Mai’s references to John of Salisbury are 
deliberately passed over by Naber; but 
they deserve more attention than they 
received. The origin of John’s statement, 
whatever it may be worth, remains unex- 
plained. The curious passages in Appuleius 
(Metam. i. 12, 11. 3) where his hero’s descent 
from Plutarch is mentioned, should not be 
forgotten in this connection. ' 

CLEMENT C. J. WEBB. 


NOTAE TIRONIANAE ATTRIBUTED TO ST. CYPRIAN. 


Aut the writers on ‘this subject refer to 
an assertion of Trithemius, which is quoted 
in Hartel’s preface to Cyprian p. Ixviil., to 
the effect that he had found a large collec- 
tion of notae bearing the name of Cyprian. 
This collection has not been seen or heard of 
since. But in MS. 131 of New College, 
Oxford, at the end of a large collection of 
Cyprianic writings, genuine and spurious, 
there stands a short collection of mnotae 
headed guaedam scripturarum note apud 
celeberrimos auctores fuerunt quasque antiqut 
ad distinctionem scripturarum carminibus et 
histortis apposuerunt. It occupies f. 119)— 
1206 of the MS., which is of the 15th 
century and resembles, on the _ whole, 
Hartel’s &. The contents are accurately 
enough described in the words of Trithemius, 
primo characteres sive notae, postea dictiones 
per eosdem characteres designatae, ita quod 
dictio quaevis per notam sibi significatur 
praepositam. The latest writer who mentions 
the matter, v. Dobschiitz in the Theologische 
Literaturzeitung, 1897, column 136, casts 


doubt on Cyprian’s authorship, reasonably 
enough, and also on the honesty of Trithem- 
ius. But a sixteenth century scholar might 
well be misled by the position of this docu- 
ment at the end of the Cyprianic writings. 
It is true that the MS. does not assign it 
to Cyprian, but as much may be said of 
other writings attributed with more or less 
probability to him and printed to this day 
in the editions. So few of the MSS. of 
Cyprian’s epistles have been examined, or at 
least so few have been described, that 
somewhere in Germany there may be found 
one containing the same notae in the same 
place. This would save Trithemius’ reputa- 
tion to some extent. He is not likely to 
have invented the connection between 
Cyprian and the notae; and yet his asser- 
tion would be, at the best, a monstrous 
exaggeration. I have no knowledge of the 
subject of notae Tironianae, and had no time 
to examine this collection. It might be 
worthy of the attention of some student. 
E. W. Watson. 
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THE GENITIVE Iao.cdafo. 


Proressor ALLEN has kindly communi- 
cated to me a suggestion that the Pasiades 
inscription (cf. May number, p. 190) may 
after all not be strictly prose, but rather a 
brief specimen of sepulchral verse like those 
cited in his Greek Versification in Inscriptions, 
p. 43 infra, with a prose addition by the 
sculptor. This would explain what had 
seemed strange to me, namely, the appearance 
of the uncontracted genitive in the face of the 
contracted forms of other Doric dialects 
from the earliest period, and even on some 
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Rhodian inscriptions which it was difficult 
to date much, if any, later than that of 
Pasiades. As for the F, though one of the 
objections to the explanation of Blass would 
thus be removed, the mere fact of a second 
occurrence on an inscription of any sort by 
another individual militates strongly enough 
against the view of Blass to make another 
explanation, such as I have given, well worth 
considering. 
Cart D. Buck. 
University of Chicago. 


MARULLUS’S TEXT OF LUCRETIUS. 


Tue Bibliothéque Nationale contains a 
copy of the Venice edition of Lucretius, filled 
with MS. corrections. Some later owner of the 
book prefixes a note which appears to mean 
that these readings are due to Pontanus, 
but students of Lucretius will be interested 
to know that this volume contains not the 
text of Pontanus but a very complete copy 
of the readings of Marullus. 

Three hands are apparent in these notes. 
The first, to which the great bulk of the notes 
are due, is that of a scholar, with letters 
finely formed. The second hand has supple- 
mented these largely in the first and second 
books. Evidently both writers had before 
them Marullus’ readings in manuscript. I 
think it probable that the additions by the 
second hand were made after Marullus’ 
death. But the chief interest attaches to 
the third hand: the strong and decided 
characters indicate one who was a man of 
action as well as a scholar. At vi. 357 :— 


autumnoque magis stellis fulgentibus apta 
concutitur caeli domus, 


this writer adds :— 


Pe. Monachus ex homeri é iliados aorép 
oTupw® evadlyKiov. 


and immediately below he corrects ventique 
calores thus :— 


Puto legendum. Ventique calore. 


See Munro here. The writer of this note 
in the first person was unquestionably 
Marullus himself. Throughout this volume 
he has most carefully revised the readings 
of the first hand, frequently correcting 
them as well as adding fresh ones, including 
many which are not mentioned by Munro. 
The Petrus Monachus who suggested the 
parallel from Homer, if not the same 
person, was probably a near relation of the 
Severus Monacus from whom Pius (editor of 
the Bologna edition of 1511) borrowed a 
copy of Marullus’ readings; exemplar mira 
industria castigatum he calls it. 


J. Masson. 
Paris, June 10th, 1897. 





POSTGATE’S SILVA MANILIANA. 


Silva Maniliana. Congessit Jou. P. PostGate. 
Cantabrigiae, MDCCCLXXXXVII. 3s. net. 


A spook like this, which consists almost 
wholly of particular emendations in the text 


of Manilius, does not easily admit of any 
general criticism: but as it will be my 
business to say most about those emendations 
which please me least, I will begin by observ- 
ing that Dr. Postgate’s work is as clever 
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as it is painstaking, and that, while his 
suggestions are generally bold and sometimes 
brilliant, he nevertheless displays a proper 
reverence for manuscript readings in almost 
every case where such an attitude is con- 
sistent with self-respect. For his acquaint- 
ance with these readings he is indebted to 
the as yet unpublished researches of Bechert, 
except so far as concerns the Madrid 
manuscript lately made known to the 
readers of the Classical Review by Prof. 
Robinson Ellis. One could wish that Dr. 
Postgate had allowed himself to discourse at 
greater length on the merits of a poet so 
little known and so well deserving to 
be known as Manilius, the more so 
because the remark made by Prof. Ellis 
(Noctes Manilianae, ix.) that the subject is 
adequately treated by Mr. G. A. Simcox in 
his History of Latin Literature, is scarcely 
accurate. The astounding statement of Mr. 
Simecox, that ‘it would be unfair to say that 
the poem is on astrology, for the distinction 
between astronomy and astrology did not 
yet exist,’ which one would have thought 
was sufficiently refuted many times over by 
Manilius himself, is the most striking, but 
unhappily not the only proof that the learned 
critic has here ventured upon wholly un- 
familiar ground. Dr. Postgate’s few remarks 
on the literary pretensions of Manilius seem 
to me altogether admirable, except in the 
choice of passages given in illustration. 
It is strange that any one should be reminded 
of Milton by the commonplace lines in 
which Manilius sings the praises of the 
Milky Way. The remark that this phe- 
nomenon ‘resupina facit mortalibus ora,’ 
which so deeply impresses Dr. Postgate, 
will in others merely induce a feeling of 
regret that the poet himself should not have 
been more often thus affected. For Manilius, 
unlike the blind Milton, was almost wholly 
unacquainted with the face of the sky. I 
would also protest against Dr. Postgate’s 
proposal (p. 32) to omit two lines from the 
fine passage at the beginning of the fourth 
book. They are certainly in the Manilian 
manner ; and if they are not quite so good 
as their immediate neighbours, why should 
they be? On the other hand it would be 
difficult to sum up some of the poet’s 
characteristics better than Dr. Postgate has 
done in the words: ‘Is est scriptor qui ardua 
et abstrusa planius et facilius quam communia 
et in medio jacentia argumenta tractet.’ 
Has not he forgotten his own words when 
he asks us to transpose lines 426 and 427 of 
the second book? To me they seem much 
more Manilian in the old arrangement. 
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Dr. Postgate begins his inquiry ‘de locis 
spurlis et suspectis’ with a somewhat 
extravagant panegyric on Bentley, invoking 
Hercules to witness that if that famous 
scholar had been always at his best in his 
Manilian lucubrations there would have been 
little left for any one else to do. Unfor- 
tunately, or—seeing how much actually has 
been left for Dr. Postgate—fortunately, 
Bentley was as often at his very worst. 
Sometimes he treated the verses of the 
unfortunate poet as a careless master might 
those of an ambitious pupil whose imperfect 
attempts at utterance he is at no pains to 
understand, while he labelled lines every- 
where as spurious to an extent which even 
Dr. Postgate allows to be impossible. I do 
not doubt that, in the Elysian fields, Manilius 
has long since introduced himself—by his 
real name—to Huet, or even that, after some 
delay, he has been persuaded to shake hands 
with Scaliger. But I cannot believe that 
he is on speaking terms with Bentley. 

Take the passage which Dr. Postgate 
selects as a proof of Bentley’s wisdom—he 
might fairly, on his theory, have called it 
infallibility. At IL. 232—of Jacob’s edition 
—the line 


Parsque marina nitens semper fundentis 


Aquari 


comes very awkwardly, and though I can- 
not think, with Dr. Postgate, that it is 
untranslatable, neither can I hold, with 
Professor Ellis, that it is necessary to the 
context. But after IV. 489 some mention 
of Aquarius undoubtedly is necessary. 
Thither therefore Bentley transferred the 
line, changing it ‘en route’ into ‘ Pars est 
prima nocens humentis semper Aquari.’ 
And Dr. Postgate, merely doubting about 
the substitution of ‘humentis’ for ‘fundentis,’ 
pronounces the rest ‘certissima.’ Surely 
this would be hyperbolic even if the line had 
borne transposition in its original shape. 

Here however Bentley is at any rate 
brilliant. Turn now to p. 5 of Dr. Postgate. 
The poet, after mentioning the constellation 
Ara, proceeds :— 


Quam propter Cetus convolvens squamea 
terga 
Orbibus insurgit tortis, et fluctuat alvo. 
Intentans morsum, similis jam jamque te- 
nenti, 
Qualis ad expositae fatum Cepheidos, &e. 
J. 433, sqq. 


Bentley, with the remark ‘ Atqui tam 


= 
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similis est tenenti Andromedam quam qui 
dimidio coelo ab ea distet,’ struck out line 
435; but afterwards suggested that it 
might be allowed to come back, not into the 
first book, but the fifth, if it would consent 
to apply, not to the Whale and Andromeda, 
but to Canis Major and the Hare. And Dr. 
Postgate, while venturing to deprecate such 
extreme severity, hastens to observe that 
‘Bentley has spoken ‘ rectissime ad rem.’ He 
has done nothing of the kind. In the first 
place Andromeda and Cetus are not half, nor 
a quarter, nor yet an eighth of the sky apart, 
and they are seen on the meridian at the 
same time. Secondly, the passage, as Bentley, 
who refers to Cicero’s ‘ Aratea,’ ought to 
have known, is merely an imitation of what 
Aratus wrote, not about the Dog, but about 
the Whale. And thirdly, Dr. Postgate has 
apparently failed to notice that Bentley, 
while thus straining at a gnat, has swallowed 
an enormous camel in accepting the words 
‘quam propter.’ Here is a poet who 
actually states that the Whale is side by side 
with the Altar—he probably found tbe 
names next to each other in a list of con- 
stellations—yet we are not to suppose he 
could depart so far from the truth as to 
suggest—he does not say—that the Whale 
is near to Andromeda. 

Turn next to II. 70, sqq. (p. 7). [‘ But for 
Providential guidance ’] 





Non esset statio terris, non ambitus astris, 

Haereretque vagus mundus, standoque 
rigeret, 

Nec sua dispositos servarent sidera cursus, 

Noxque alterna diem fugeret rursumque 
fugaret. 


That Dr. Postgate would have failed to 
understand 71 unless Bentley had said it was 
meaningless I cannot believe, nor is it easy 
to suppose that Bentley would have said this, 
had the line not borne witness against a 
correction of hisown. Bentley took offence, 
as he well might, at ‘sua’ in 72, and 
proposed to substitute ‘vaga.’ Then, as I 
conceive, he noticed that ‘vagus’ occurred 
in the line before, and therefore struck out 
that presumptuous line, declaring that only 
a drunkard or a madman could make ‘ vagus’ 
an epithet for ‘totus mundus.’ But why 
should not the sky—and ‘mundus’ is the 
usual Manilian for ‘sky ’—be called fleeting, 
as opposed to the stationary earth? Just 
below, in line 78, we have ‘coelum’ made 
‘volare’; besides, if we read with Dr. 
Postgate, ‘erraretque vagus mundus, 
standove rigeret ’—‘the sky would wander 
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at random ’—we suddenly break the line of 
thought into which the preceding verse 
has brought us. The stars would not go 
round because the sky is not wandering, 
but sticking fast. Line 72 Dr. Postgate 
would apparently strike out altogether, 
observing rather strangely that Bentley’s 
emendation is unnecessarily bold, since 
‘“sua” pro “ejus” positum falsarium arguit.’ 
If ‘vaga’ be the right reading this argument 
disappears. But it is surely clear that we 
cannot possibly drop this line altogether, 
since its ‘nec’ is absolutely necessary to 
make sense of the line which follows. Dr. 
Postgate would make the passage mean, 
‘ But for Providence, night would alternately 
chase and flee from day.’ Surely this is 
exactly what night, under Providence, does. 
It is Bentley again who has led Dr. 
Postgate (p. 7) to assault the unoffending 
lines describing the plague of Athens, I. 
889-90. 
Lassus defecerat ignis, 
Et coacervatis ardebant corpora membris. 


Here Dr. Postgate alters ‘et’ to ‘nec,’ ask- 
ing with Bentley how the bodies were burnt 
if the fire had failed. Is not this a little 
prosaic? To me the lines seem a _ very 
natural rendering of the passage in Thue. 
II. 52, which says that people whose means 
of providing funerals were exhausted took 
to heaping their dead on the pyres provided 
for those of their neighbours. 

In another place (p. 37) Ds Postgate, 
again beguiled by Bentley, has certainly 
gone further wrong than his tempter. At 
LV. 204, etc. we read 


Librantes noctem Chelae cum tempore lucis, 
Per nova maturi post annum munera Bacchi, 
Mensurae tribuent usus ac pondera rerum. 


Bentley was pleased to alter line 205 into 
‘cum nova maturi gustamus munera Bacchi.’ 
Dr. Postgate displays a good deal of ingenuity 
in arguing that he should have left it out 
altogether. ‘Quid enim,’ he asks, ‘ad Libram 
pertinent ista Bacchi munera ?” Well, at IIT. 
662 we read that (cum refulget) 


Libra diem noctesque pari cum foedere 
ducens.... 


Tum Liber gravida descendit plenus ab ulmo, 


and at Il. 658-9, 


Ver aries, Cererem cancer, Bacchumque 
ministrans 
Libra... 
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- The Greek vintage was in fact supposed to 
be heralded by the heliacal rising of the 
star ¢ Virginis, IIporpyvynryjp. I do not 
suppose that the new wine was tasted 
immediately, as Bentley has it. But is ‘ post 
annum’ really so difficult? may it not 
answer, as Scaliger said, to zepiutAopmévov 
eviavTov. 4 

On the passage II. 70, sqg. above 
discussed Dr. Postgate truly observes that 
the presence of ‘ vagus’ and ‘ vaga’ in two 
consecutive lines is not in itself fatal to 
Bentley’s correction, since ‘ hujusmodi per- 
multa apud veteres reperiuntur.’ This 
remark somewhat weakens his own objection 
to the repetition—in a different sense—of 
‘cum luna’ in [. 469, sgg. (p. 21)— 


Praecipue medio cum luna implebitur orbe 
Certa nitent mundo; cum luna conditur 
omne Stellarum vulgus. 


If it be thought impossible that ‘cum 
luna’ can mean ‘when in company with 
the moon, yet a good sense can be 
easily obtained by placing the  semi- 
colon after these words instead of before. 
Dr. Postgate however conjectures ‘tum 
lunae,’ in the sense ‘made to disappear by 
the moon,’ a use of the dative which I can 
find no reason for thinking was as dear to 
the poet as it is to his latest commentator. 
We are here bidden to turn to p. 8, where 
we find the very difficult passage II. 533, sqq. 
thus restored by Dr. Postgate : 


Ipse suae parti Centaurus tergore cedit ; 

Usque adeo est homini victus. Quid mirer 
ab illis 

Nascentis Librae superari posse trigonum 4 


Here Dr. Postgate has got a dative in 
every line, whereas the usual reading has 
‘partis’ and ‘hominis’ certainly genitives, 
with Librae in any case out of which a 
sense can be extracted. As the sense even 
of Dr. Postgate’s version perhaps does not 
lie quite upon the surface, I may observe 
that the context leaves no doubt of the 
general meaning, which is that the triangle 
Aries, Leo, and Sagittarius is less powerful 
than that of Libra, Aquarius, and Gemini, 
because in the former two and a half parts 
out of three are bestial, whereas the latter 
is wholly human. (This theory is not with- 
out some antiquarian interest, seeing that to 
the earlier Greek writers invariably, and 
often to Manilius himself, the seventh sign is, 
not Libra at all, but Chelae, the Claws of 
the Scorpion.) And Dr. Postgate’stranslation 
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will be somewhat as follows: ‘The Centaur 
himself [¢.e. Sagittarius] yields to a part of 
himself [se. the human] in virtue of his 
[equine] back. To this extent is he over- 
come by man (homine minor est). Why 
should [ wonder that the triangle of him 
that is born of them (sc. Aries, Leo, and 
Sagittarius) can be overcome by Libra?’ 
To get the difficult ‘nascentis’ out of its 
apparent agreement with ‘ Librae’ is no 
doubt an advantage. Still it would be 
easier to believe in the existence of two 
such datives in two consecutive lines if any 
of the undisputed Manilian parallels offered 
by Dr. Postgate came near them in difficulty. 
But surely the hardest of these, as ‘terrae 
remissi’ in J. 759, well rendered by Prof. 
Ellis ‘ excused the earth,’ are easy by the side 
of ‘ homini victus.’ 

The courage which has here stimulated 
Dr. Postgate to advocate the reading of two, 
if not three, well-nigh untranslatable lines 
running is again conspicuous in his assault 
(p. 11) on the very mysterious passage, 
If. 943, sqq.— 

Haec tua templa ferunt Maia, Cyllenie, nate, 
O facies signata nota, quod nomen et ipsi 
Auctores tibi dant artis quae ducit Olympum. 

This differs practically from the reading of 
the Gembloux MS. only by the substitution 
of ‘artis’ for ‘artes,’ and of ‘ quae’ for ‘ qua.’ 
Dr. Postgate admits that, like all other 
commentators, he has not the least idea 
what the poet is here talking about. Yet 
he has made up his mind that the words 
‘quod nomen—artis’ are to be bracketed as 
a gloss. Bentley pronounced both 944 and 
945, because unintelligible to him, an 
interpolation, on which Dr. Postgate, re- 
minding us that ‘cuckoo’ is one of Bentley’s 
names for an interpolator, observes quaintly, 
if not very logicaily, that in that case the 
author of the gloss would be a cuckoo which 
has laid in a cuckoo’s nest. But is it quite 
reasonable to pronounce any partof a sentence 
to be superfluous before one knows what the 
rest of the sentence means? Dr. Postgate’s 
attempt at partial explanation is perhaps 
suggested by a conjecture of Jacob’s, that 
O is not an interjection, but the symbol of 
Mercury. Against that conjecture it may be 
urged, first that a word does not become a 
monosyllable because it is written in short- 
hand, secondly that, as Letronne fifty years 
ago maintained, there is no reason to think the 
planetary symbols are as old as Manilius— 
T am not sure that Dr. Postgate (p. 58) does 
not seem to hold a contrary opinion—and 
thirdly that Jacob, undetected by Professor 
Ellis, has mistaken the symbol of Venus for 
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that of Mercury. His suggestion however 
prepares us in some degree for Dr. Postgate’s 
_ startling rendering: ‘Marked with the 
letter O, which is the first in the word 
Olympus.’ Brilliant as this is, I confess it 
does not strike me as convincing, and most 
people probably will prefer to follow Prof. 
Ellis in regarding O as an interjection. It 
is not unknown in this latter sense to the 
poets. 

Having seen how Dr. Postgate can lead a 
forlorn hope against what may well appear 
impregnable fortresses, we shall be prepared 
to behold him next as a conqueror. He is 
at his very best in his treatment of the long 
passage (III. 590-617) which explains how 
much life is promised to a child by the 
position of the moon in this or that of the 
celestial ‘houses’ at the time of birth. In 
the lines as usually read a certain principle 
of order is discernible, the more fortunate 
houses promising longer lives than the less ; 
but there are some strange intervals and at 
least one obvious exception. As amended 
by Dr. Postgate (p. 30, dc.) the passage loses 
its difficulty, and displays a coherence and 
regularity worthy a better subject. The 
alterations by which this happy result is 
achieved are few and beautifully simple. 
The most striking of them, which replaces 
‘mensibus’ by ‘messibus’—so many harvests 
in the sense of so many years—is suggested 
by a passage in Martial (VI. 28, 8) which, 
curiously enough, also supplies Dr. Postgate 
with an unexpected confirmation of another 
reading in the same lines. We get alsoa 
final settlement of the question whether he 
who ‘ter vicenos geminat, tres abstrahit 
annos’ makes 117 or 57, as to which, by the 
way, Dr. Postgate is mistaken in saying that 
Scaliger got the wrong answer. 

I would now ask whether, if we admit the 
probability that Manilius here ought to have 
written what Dr. Postgate sets before us, we 
should also draw the inference that he did so 
write. I myself think we should, because 
the poet, who loved figures as few poets have 
loved them, would have had in this case 
only a row of figures to copy. The case 
would be very different were astrological 
doctrine in question. We see that Manilius 
not only made grievous blunders in his 
astronomy, but sometimes endeavoured to 
follow two incompatible systems at once ; 
and if we knew more of pre-Manilian astro- 
logy, we should probably find, as M. Lanson 
has so well urged, that he was here just as 
often in error. When therefore Dr. Postgate 
(p. 35) proposes a trifling correction ‘ne 
secum pugnet Manilius,’ the plea seems to 
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me inadequate. And for this reason, among 
others, I strongly dissent from his plausible 
interpretation (p. 29) of the difficult passage 
IIT. 545, sqq. 

It is here laid down that the first year, 
month, day, and hour of a man’s life are 
influenced by the sign rising at the moment 
of birth, the succeeding years, months, days, 
and hours by the succeeding signs in order. 
Hence in later life a great—perhaps con- 
venient—confusion of influences, as the 
shorter seasons run through the signs so 
much faster than the longer : 


Venit omnis ad astrum 
Hora die bis, mense dies semel, unus in 


anno, 
Mensis, et exactis bis sex jam solibus 
annus. 


Thus the passage is generally written, 
and thus written it can, as Huet showed, 
be interpreted easily enough after a fashion. 
As to the two last clauses there is no 
difficulty, and never would have been any 
had not Bentley inserted a perfectly imbecile 
correction which every one has disregarded. 
The first clauses, says Huet, signify that every 
hour comes twice a day to the sign, because 
in every twenty-four hours the same hour 
occurs twice, once by day and once by night. 
But the day only comes to it once a month. 
because no day in a month is ever repeated, 
It is clear that this facile solution satisfies 
only the letter. We want to know what 
day of our life it is, not what day in a 
particular month, and though the first day 
of 2 month does not recur, yet the thirteenth 
and twenty-fifth days of that month will be 
under the same sign as the first : in fact, the 
sign goes round among the days of the 
month, not once, but three times, or twice at 
the least. Dr. Postgate’s proposal is that of 
Dufay, to place the comma, not after ‘semel,’ 
but before, making ‘ bis’ refer alike to hour 
and day. ‘Nam cum XII signa sint, bis (ut 
duce Manilio numerum ponam, partes negle- 
gam) singulis.mensibus ad idem reditur 
astrum.’ Here however I would remind 
him of his own admirable remark that ‘in 
arithmeticis subtiles atque intricatas rationes 
nemo magis luculenter versibus exponit’ 
than Manilius, whose metrical numbers in 
fact never flow more smoothly than when he 
has arithmetical numbers to express. That 
a poet who (I. 547) did not allow himself so 
much poetical license as to say that the cir- 
cumference of a circle is just three times the 
diameter, would condescend to say ‘twice’ 
when the truth lies nearer to thrice, I cannot 
BB 2 
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believe, Nor do I think that his words can 
fairly be made to bear such a meaning. 
‘Venit omnis ad astrum hora, &c.’ can only 
signify ‘every hour comes twice a day to the 
sign.’ This no doubt is much the same thing 
as to say that every sign comes twice to an 
hour. But though it might be true to say 
that every sign comes twice—or thrice—a 
month to a day, it is not equally true to say 
that every day comes twice or thrice to a sign. 
Yet this is really what Dr. Postgate makes 
Manilius say. I think therefore that Huet 
has rightly interpreted the poet’s meaning, 
however unsatisfactory it may be. How 
much blame should rest on him and how 
much on his authorities it would be hard to 
decide; but he has himself supplied evidence 
that ancient astrologers were not always 
careful to be mathematically correct. About 
this doctrine, however, he cannot have cared 
much, as he has, a few lines before, mentioned 
with apparent approval another quite incon- 
sistent with it ; and it is possible he did not 
know much. Where and when was it in- 
vented? With the aid of the Julian calendar 
the calculations required by it are made 
easily enough. But to Greeks and Babylon- 
ians, who kept their months by the moon, 
there were not always twelve months in the 
year ; to Egyptians, who broke the sequence 
of months each year by the intercalation of 
five days which belonged to no month, it is 
hard to see how it can have commended 
itself. Probably Manilius was here, as in 
many other places, out of his depth. 

§ Having said so much about thetransposition 
ofacomma, [ will devote the rest of my remarks 
to passages in which the question is at any 
rate of words. At IV. 817, sqq. (pp. 42-44) 
is a long disquisition on what Manilius calls 
‘ecliptica signa,’ those, that is, in which for 
the time being lunar eclipses take place, and 
which consequently themselves lose their 
vigour. It may be considered an astrological 
statement of the facts that the moon’s nodes 
move from east to west, and that when the 
ascending node is in any sign the descending 
will be in the opposite. Lines 848, 849, 
according to the Gembloux manuscript, run 
as follows: 





Ipsa docent titulos causae quae ecliptica 
signa 
Dixere antiqui, pariter sed bina laborant. 


Something of course must be done to 848. 
Bentley did it easily by leaving out ‘ quae’ ; 
but as Prof. Ellis observes, the word can 
hardly have got into many MSS. without 
reason. Dr. Postgate would take the bold 
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course of leaving out still more, and reading 
Tpsa docent tituli causas ; sed bina laborant. 


It is true that, as he says, the words ‘ quae 
ecliptica’ &c. only repeat what has been said 
before, but it was a great many lines before, 
and supposing them to be merely a gloss, it 
is hard to see why ‘pariter’ should also have 
been repeated from quite another part of the 
passage. Moreover it seems to me that 
something to explain ‘tituli’ is required at 
this point. Would it not be possible to 
make ‘ipsa’ nominative to ‘lugent’ in the 
line before, and borrowing a hint from Prof. 
Ellis read the passage : 


Et velut elatam Phoeben in funere lugent 
Ipsa (docet titulus causas) quae ecliptica &c.? 


A little further on, it seems to me that Dr. 
Postgate, or his predecessors, create a diffi- 
culty. Manilius goes on to say, 860, sqq. 


Tum vicina labant ipsis haerentia signis 

Quae prius in terras veniunt terrasque re- 
linquunt, 

Sidereo non ut pugnet contrarius orbi, 

Sed qua mundus agit cursus inclinat et 
ipse, &e. 


Dr. Postgate insists that one or more lines 
must have been lost after 861, as otherwise 
what follows is without meaning. He allows 
that, even if we do not read ‘orbis’ in 862, 
the word must be understood in agreement 
to ‘contrarius.’ If so, I cannot see wherein © 
the difficulty lies. The next to fail are the 
pair of signs immediately to the west, says 
Manilius, ‘not in such a way that the re- 
volution (sc. of the nodes) should be contrary 
to that of the (fixed) stars; but as the heaven 
directs its course, so it too inclines’ &c. I 
am aware that Scaliger, and apparently 
Pingré, understand ‘orbis’ to mean the 
earth; and possibly Dr. Postgate does so 
too. But if so, these lines and those that 
follow seem to me to have absolutely no 
meaning at all. 

Another gap is suspected by Dr. Postgate, 
p. 49, in that part of the fifth book, so in- 
teresting from a literary and so outrageous 
from an astronomical point of view, where 
Manilius discusses the powers of the con- 
stellations which rise with successive degrees 
of the ecliptic. The common reading—V. 338 
—attributes certain effects to 


Lyra, quae cornua ducet ad astra 
Chelarum surget cum pars vicesima sexta. 
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After which we go on to stars that rise with 
the Scorpion. Dr. Postgate, reading ‘ducit,’ 
places a full stop after ‘astra,’ and supposes 
that after 339 many lines have been lost in 
which the influences of some star rising with 
the 26th degree of Libra were given. His 
remark that the poet has undertaken in this 
fifth book to tell us several things of which 
we hear no more, though true, is not con- 
elusive, since Manilius, whose work as a 
treatise on astrology is manifestly incomplete, 
has made other unfulfilled promises. The 
whole passage however is chaotic, and line 
340, which should mention the Scorpion, 
does so only in virtue of a restoration by 
Scaliger, which, though displaying, as Jacob 
says, a divine ingenuity, is after all the work 
of a mortal. But I cannot think that Dr. 
Postgate has hit on the right solution. In 
the first place, it is hard to believe that the 
abrupt and superfluous phrase, ‘quae cornua 
ducit ad astra,’ can be the end of a sentence, 
especially as the reading of the best MSS. is 
‘ducet,’ the future tense obviously demand- 
ing some continuation. Secondly, this part 
of Book V. cannot be fully discussed without 
some reference to the similar passages in the 
eighth book of Firmicus. That this fourth- 
century writer here copied Manilius has 
often been supposed, and Prof. Ellis—wJoct. 
Manil. 225,sqq.—seems to consider it certain, 
though, if so, Firmicus, as it appears to me, 
got at least twice very near a deliberate 
falsehood. Now if we compare the two 
writers, one thing, I think, is clear, that 
Firmicus, if Manilius was the source of his 
information, had before him more of Manilius 
than has come down to us. And therefore, 
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if there is such a gap in Manilius as Dr. 
Postgate here supposes, we might reasonably 
hope to find it filled up in Firmicus. But 
Firmicus has no star rising with the 26th 
degree of Libra. 

As however Dr. Postgate has written 
a short appendix to say what, in his 
opinion, that star should be, I should like 
to urge, in a still shorter one, that Manilius 
be held innocent until he is proved guilty. 
That the man who made the Hyades rise 
with the 27th degree of Aries was capable of 
anything, must be admitted: still without 
evidence we have no right to suspect that 
he made Antares rise with the 26th degree 
of Libra. The star was in his time almost 
at the middle of the sign Scorpio, and is 
several degrees south of the ecliptic. 

Dr. Postgate however has, in other re- 
spects, deserved well of Manilius, whom he 
treats throughout, not merely as a fellow- 
creature, but as one who, with all his faults, 
was much more richly endowed than most of 
us. What could be simpler and cleverer than 
his corrections of ‘ Nave agit’ for ‘ navigat’ 
in IV. 173, or ‘genius’ for ‘censum’ in 
II. 889? I cannot myself feel strongly 
convinced by Dr, Postgate’s learned argu- 
ments—pp. 46-48, &e.—to prove that our 
poet was greatly influenced by Propertius ; 
but were it established it would be a pleasant 
addition to our knowledge, or rather illumi- 
nation of our ignorance, concerning the man 
we call Manilius—Prof. Ellis has done all 
that can be done towards proving that he 
called himself so. 

KE. J. Wess. 





HOGARTH’S PHILIP AND 


Philip and Alexander of Macedon. By D.G. 
Hocartu. With maps and illustrations, 
Pp. 1-305. Price 14s. Murray. 


Noruinc is more difficult than to reconstitute 
satisfactorily the character or the unaverred 
plans of the great men of antiquity. The 
facts may be pretty well established ; the 
dates may be in process of continual correc- 
tion ; the minds of the men never become 
any better known, or, if a modern enquirer 
does happen really to think their thoughts, 
he can seldom prove his ideas to himself, and 
still less often can he do so to others. We 
know how hard it is to be sure what our own 


ALEXANDER OF MACEDON. 


friends are thinking or even doing; harder 
still is it to enter into the minds of living 
statesmen ; hardest it is and always must be 
to be sure about statesmen dead and divided 
from us by a gulf which looks deeper and 
deeper the longer we gaze into it. Our 
ability to see something which, if not true, 
is at least possible, reasonable, and con- 
sistent, is greatest when we have letters of 
the great men or Plutarch’s more or less 
sympathetic biographies. But ancient 
letters, not very often forthcoming at all, 
are rarely so well guaranteed as Cicero’s, 
and even the heroes of Plutarch are often 
thesubject of bitter modern dispute as to their 
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characterand plans. In the case of Alexander 
of Macedon there is a fairly full biography 
to go upon; Arrian, Quintus Curtius, 
Justin, and Diodoros give us connected facts ; 
and Mr. Hogarth follows Pridik in accepting 
certain letters as at least partly genuine. 
But even about Alexander, Grote and 
Niebuhr differed strangely from Droysen 
and Freeman. The tolerably favourable 
view of the great conqueror which Holm 
takes in his recent Griechische Geschichte 
(now in process of being translated into 
English) and the rather brief and dogmatic 
account of him and his works in B. Niese’s 
Gesch. d. griechischen und makedonischen 
Staaten do not disguise the existence of 
serious differences of opinion among modern 
historians on fundamental points and of 
important difficulties in therecorded evidence. 
About Philip IL, on the other hand, the 
evidence at our command, while it is sin- 
gularly fragmentary and hostile, does not 
give us authentic papers, or enough of them 
to reveal anything of the king’s mind, and 
does not include the judgment of anyone 
whose opinion we can, after weighing his 
date and circumstances, value at all highly. 
Perhaps it is for this reason that Philip 
‘supplies the central figure to no extant 
biography.’ 

Mr. Hogarth, then, has set himself a task 
of no small difficulty in reconstructing the 
character and views of both men, and, oddly 
enough, he has succeeded best with the more 
difficult half. His Alexander somehow does 
not appear so real and so alive as his Philip. 
Yet the living reality of his Philip, we must 
not forget, is gained by taking a free hand 
in dealing with him. This is no blame to 
Mr. Hogarth. Whoever writes of Philip 
needs must, if he means to be read, take a 
free hand and insert a great deal of matter 
of his own finding. The evidence about this 
king is so deficient and in such a state that 
it can only be eked out and made coherent 
by boldly laying down what we think is the 
probable view of his character. The writer 
must reconstitute that character confidently, 
though with insufficient means, or he must 
leave Philip an incomprehensible and not 
very interesting person,—not personality. 
Mr. Hogarth has the courage required, and 
he often carries us with him in what he 
assumes. We are not indeed sure about the 
following judgment :— 


‘The width of his [Philip's] sympathies, coupled 
with a radical insincerity of character, enabled him 
to adapt himself to all things and all men—to talk 
with Aristotle, or to drink to excess of good fellow- 
ship with boors and bravos,’ 
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If we know anything at all about Philip, 
we know that he could drink hard,—and a 
good thing too for a man in his position,— 
but the ‘radical insincerity’ of character is 
not so certain. Radically insincere men are 
generally found out and do not achieve great 
results. The king’s plans however and their 
gradual growth can hardly be more plausibly 
conceived and set forth than by Mr. Hogarth. 
Studies in modern history and observations 
of modern times have helped him, we suspect, 
hardly less than reading of ancient authori- 
ties ; but this only means the importation 
into the writing of history of a practical 
element which it has too often wanted: and 
his interpretation of Philip’s ideas gains 
liveliness and probability by notions which 
he has probably drawn from watching Italy 
and the modern history of the Balkan 
Peninsula. 

‘Few men have seen so surely as Philip 
the faults of a dying order, and set them- 
selves so consciously to create a new.’ The 
day of city states was over. The time and 
the opportunity had come for a nation ; and, 
if a nation has not grown up insensibly and 
come into being unobserved, the best or 
perhaps the only way to extemporize national 
feeling is through an army. Common 
service creates a common flag, a common 
feeling, a common king, and even a common 
language. There was a good fighting nucleus 
in the oldest Macedonia; there was good 
stuff among her dependencies, if only it 
could be induced to fight for and not against 
the suzerain; great prizes might reward the 
military effort forthwith and great results 
must follow later if a national Macedonian 
army could be created and used. Subsidiary 
to this effort must be the development of 
improvements in weapons, tactics, and 
strategy. Kill and make room to grow ; 
grow together and grow outward. This 
comprises the essence of Philip’s measures. 
How far forward the king saw, how many 
present prizes and future results he reckoned 
on at the outset it would berash tosay. He 
must have been less clever than we think 
him if he could not extend his ideas when 
his first successes were won and his means 
increased. 


‘Philip’s claim to rank among great creative 
statesmen is not that he foreknew all the ultimate 
results of his action, but that he seized in their 
inception and directed successive developments. 
Both his ideal, and his knowledge of the means to 
attain it, grew with the growth of events. If in 358 
it did not rise above the consolidation of the military 
strength of Macedonia, and chance in the main made 
him the creator of Macedonian political unity, it is 
very certain that he had come to be possessed by a 





clear conception even of the unification ofall Hellas, 
when he spent his last two years in enlisting the 
Greeks for common service with Macedonians in a 
great war.’ 


Here Mr. Hogarth has the advantage of 
Holm in plausibility. Holm carries back 
the schemes for unifying Hellas and con- 
quering Asia almost to the beginning of 
Philip’s reign ; but it is improbable that a 
prince whose position was small and also 
uncertain could aspire tosomuch. L’appétit 
vient en mangeant. > 

Mr. Hogarth is no less convincing when 
he comes to touch on the limitations of 
Philip’s genius :— 


‘ He was in some respects not a great man of ¢ivil 
affairs. To the bitter end he understood but very 
imperfectly the arts of peace. He could conquer, but 
usually he was embarrassed by his conquest. Often 
in the record of his life we have to note that his work 
must be done twice, even thrice over. Thessaly, for 
example, was organized into due subjection only after 
years of desultory fighting and intriguing ; in Euboea 
Philip never wholly succeeded at all. There is a 
certain crude and tentative character about his 
dealings with the Greeks, and with Athens especially, 
which his son never would have displayed, never 
indeed did display. Those all powerful bonds of 
trade, that astute balancing of nationalities, that 
subtle use of religious influences, which made every 
province that Alexander left behind him as much 
his as if he had spent all his life in organizing it 
alone,——these things were hardly dreamed of by his 
father.’ 


To historians who ascribe to Philip any- 
thing like the above choice of ends and 
means the Macedonian army must needs be 
deeply interesting, and Mr. Hogarth describes 
its material and its arrangements, if briefly, 
yet clearly and well: but he perhaps under- 
estimates the military importance of sea 
affairs in the times of Philip and his son. 


‘Although it might be irksome to Philip not to 
have the command of the Aegean, that disability was 
not more fatal to him than it proved two centuries 
later to Rome. His was a land power resting on a 
continental basis, and, in the main, independent of 
sea-going trade : and, even had Athens not had rivals 
on her own element, such as Rhodes, Chios, Byzan- 
tium, and Syracuse, the geographical position of 
Philip’s realm would have placed him beyond the 
reach of anything but irritation from her admirals.’ 


Students of Captain Mahan’s writings 
will hardly be satisfied with these sentences. 

But now, taking for granted Philip’s 
ability in the choice of means, does he 
deserve the bitter censure which has often 
been passed on him for destroying Greek 
liberty and thereby doing a wrong to civili- 
zation? Not in the least, Mr. Hogarth 
argues. The Hellas of small states had 
played its part; it could only do further 
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good work in the world by being compelled 
into some kind of union and also by being 
forced out of its own bounds,—out of Europe 
into Asiaand Africa. These two wholesome 
things Philip undertook to do for Hellas, and 
we must not so sympathize with the patient 
as to abhor the operation. Athens, in 
particular, had ceased to be vigorous in 
Philip’s day, and could hold out no further 
promise to mankind. (Her decadence is well 
traced by Mr. Hogarth, though he does not 
make as much as we should of the effects of 
the great plague. Plutarch, Per. 36, says 
améBakev 6 Lepuxdys tore Tov didwv Tais 
TACLTTOUS KAL KYPNTYWLWTATOVS TPOs THY ToALTELaV, 
and their place was filled by inferior men, 
both .as leaders and as led. A small city 
state may receive from chance visitations 
such injuries to population, in kind and 
purity, if not in numbers, as can seldom 
befall a nation.) Hence it is a mistake, 
though a natural one, ‘a grave error in 
historical perspective, to represent Philip as 
engaged consciously during all his reignina 
great duel with Demosthenes.’ That orator 
was not so important at Athens, and Athens 
was not then so important in the world. 
But no reader of Mr. Hogarth’s is likely to 
fall into this error. 

One other useful correction he supplies to 
Demosthenes’ speeches. Philip’s fortification 
of Elatea has been misrepresented and 
misunderstood. It was only 


‘The reasonable precaution of a prudent general. 
If it menaced any city, that city was Thebes. The 
site of Elatea lies more than sixty miles by any 
practicable road from the nearest point of the Attic 
frontier, and at least ninety from Athens. The whole 
Copaic plain, the Theban territory, and the rangt of 
Cithaeron intervene. There was absolutely no ground, 
except Demosthenes’ unsupported word, for the belief 
that Philip was entrenching Elatea as a menace to 
Athens.’ 


We have implied above that Alexander 
is harder to understand than Philip: but 
this may only mean that Alexander was a 
man so much above the line and out of 
comparison with others (either in his genius 
or his destiny,—we need not decide now) 
that we cannot easily range him or find the 
type to which he belongs. Though we are 
better informed too about the son than the 
father, we do not know nearly enough to 
fix our opinions. No one can deny to 
Alexander military genius of the highest 
order ; but, as to the rest, sometimes we are 
disposed to credit him with penetrating and 
far-reaching designs, conceived in the inter- 
ests of civilization ; sometimes we feel that 
a man so wanting in self-restraint and so 
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capable of wild acts cannot have had brain 
enough for all that is ascribed to him, and 
“we suspect that, if the happy consequences 
of Alexander’s conquests and arrangements 
were really conceived beforehand in the 
mind of anybody, it was in the mind of 
someone who stood behind the throne,— 
perhaps Ptolemy. But here Mr. Hogarth 
will quarrel with our premisses. He seems 
to deny that the king was wanting in self- 
restraint, and will not hear of his being 
really mad at any time. We should not 
like to say that Alexander was ever really 
mad; but the borderland of insanity is 
wide, and Mr. Hogarth is not far from our 
idea when he writes that the conqueror’s 
fortune ‘will raise him ever higher and 
higher on his pinnacle of isolation, until his 
nerves begin to crack and his head to swim.’ 
Mr. E. Gardner remarks with truth (in his 
useful Handbook of Greek Sculpture, p. 435) 
that ‘ Literature has not done Alexander 
justice.’ Why? Chiefly because there is 
not enough of it, and we have to puzzle the 
man out as best we may. What is it likely 
that he designed, if we look at (a) the 
recorded facts and (b) his character? But 
unhappily the character has to be made out 
chiefly from the facts. A portrait-bust of 
the king in the British Museum, as inter- 
preted by Mr. Hogarth, vouches for Alex- 
ander’s ‘inordinate pride of self’ and 
for a nature ‘neither cold nor passionless’ : 
but should we read all this in the bust if it 
were a nameless one? ‘ No man not essen- 
tially emotional would risk so much for 
ideas.’ But how do we know what ideas he 
had? Modern historians who are favourable 
to*him have built up praiseworthy ideas for 
him, or have slipped them as a foundation 
under the undoubted record of his acts ; but 
how little of the foundation is itself solid! 
Alexander certainly meant to make con- 
quests, but what he meant to do with them, 
(if he meant anything) his early death 
among other things prevents us from 
knowing. 

At all events Mr. Hogarth does not 
commit the mistake of giving Alexander 
only one plan and only one state of character. 
He sees that the plans must have changed 
with the openings, and that it is very likely 
that the character of a young man who 
never knew disaster and who was almost or 
quite worshipped in his lifetime altered for 
the worse. He points out the probable 
stages and causes of change, and traces the 
development of the King of Macedon and 
Captain General of Hellas into the Emperor 
of Europe and Asia. He no doubt hits the 
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truth in saying that Alexander designed 
even at starting the complete conquest of 
the Persian empire, and that it is needless to 
find special reasons for his taking this or 
that step forward. Such reasons may be in 
place in considering the growth of the 
Roman or the British empire ; they are not 
wanted to explain the advance of great 
Oriental conquerors or of Alexander of 
Macedon. 

On Alexander’s measures as an organizer 
aftg conquest we have already quoted some- 
thing. The founder of Alexandria 


‘Was indeed familiar with economic questions, and 
had a vivid interest and belief in the influence of 
commerce. His instructions to Nearchus before he 
left the Indus, his removal of the obstructions in the 
Tigris water-way, his proposal to create a second 
Phoenicia on the shore of the Persian Gulf—these are 
instances of a single-minded commercial purpose, 
which conditioned also, but less directly, many other 
enterprises.’ 


Under this head, or at least under the 
head of peaceful reorganization, might have 
been mentioned Alexander’s new arrange- 
ment of the relations of the town and temple 
of Ephesus, designed in the interest of good 
police. One or two of Mr. Hogarth’s 
estimates of men have quite the Mommsen 
ring about them, as for instance when he 
speaks of ‘respectable corporals like Pho- 
cion.’ His style is fresh and vigorous, but 
we note a frequent employment of modern 
geographical names. ‘Things happen with 
him near Volo, in Roumelia, or in the 
Vardar plain. The map of the area of 
Alexander’s Asiatic conquests is filled up 
with few but modern names. We have 
thought twice before speaking of this, in 
deference to Mr. Hogarth’s double position 
as traveller and historian, but we find our- 
selves after all unable to see what end is 
served by the practice. If the representa- 
tives of the Macedonian colonies ‘survive 
still as ganglia in Asia’s nerve-system of 
caravan roads,’ both the ancient and the 
modern name might be given, but to give 
the modern name alone is scarcely lucid 
enough. To speak also of a race as Aryan 
is not to use the best method of expression. 

Mr. Hogarth is too modest in calling his 
book ‘Two Kssays in Biography.’ It is 
more than that. He has compressed into a— 
volume of moderate size really all that 
there is to know about two great kings. 
It is a good thing to have a modern book, 
and a thorough book, which is not bulky or 
cumbrous. The author has succeeded in 
keeping the size of his work down by not 
being afraid tospeak straight out and by boldly 
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passing over many bewildering intrigues in 
which no one can see clear, while he relegates 
what he has to say of the uncertain chron- 
ology to a final note where it can all be 
taken together. On the whole we feel on 
looking back on the book that a page of 
history gains in life and interest by being 
treated in the form of biography. As 
history must be read, if it is to be written, 
this perhaps outweighs one drawback which 
generally attends biography, namely the 
omission of some subjects akin to the life 
told, but not near enough to the man 
himself for insertion. We should have 
liked to hear Mr. Hogarth’s estimate of the 
remoter consequences of the Macedonian 
conquests, —a subject on which Finlay 
touched, but not exhaustively,—and to see 
the reaction of the East upon Greece ana- 
lysed. The points in organization and 
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usage which the Macedonian rulers, like the 
Romans after them, took over from the 
subject East are a curious study. Why, 
for instance, was the eagle so honoured by 
Alexander? It was revered in the East 
before him, but only as one among other 
sacred animals. Neglecting others, he 
attached the idea of the eagle closely to 
himself, and it was finally taken up into 
the Alexander legend, playing a part which 
not even the ram or the serpent equals. 

The illustrations to Mr. Hogarth’s book 
(chiefly from medallions and_portrait-busts) 
deserve a word of praise. The frontispiece, 
Alexander in Battle, from the Sarcophagus 
of the Satraps, now at Constantinople, is not 
only very beautiful but also new to most 
English readers. 

Frankuin T. RIcHArns. 





BLASS’S EDITION OF THE ACTS. 


Acta Apostolorum. Editio philologica ap- 
paratu critico, commentario perpetuo, 
indice verborum illustrata auctore FRip- 
ERICO Brass. Gotingen: Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht. 1895. Pp. 334. 12 mk. 

Acta Apostolorum secundum formam quae 


videtur Romanam, edidit FRIDERICUS 
Brass. Leipsic: B. 8. Teubner. 1896. 
Pp. 96. 


A coMMENTARY on the Acts from so distin- 
guished a scholar as Dr. Blass is sure to 
deserve and receive much attention, and it 
may be said at once that the notes, in which 
no attempt is made to discuss dogmatic 
questions, are for the most part models of 
terse, clear and scholarly exegesis. For 
example on 11, 26 it would be difficult to 
have a better note than this :— 

‘Xpyotiavol ex $y utique recipiendum. 
Nempe a Graecis id nomen inditum, cum 
Nawpatovs vocarent Iudaei, 24, 5; Graeci 
autem nomen Xpiotds, quod ignotum sibi et 
sine intellectu esset, in Xpyords nomen haud 
inusitatum (exstat terdeciens in C. I. Att. 
vol. iii.) facillima ratione mutaverunt, qui 
est mos vulgi omnibus aetatibus. Inde 
Xpyotiavot ut “Hpwdavot (Mt. 22, 16), Kapzo- 
Kpatvavot, Syuwviavol al.,’ArriKiava (avriypaa) 
ab ’Arrixds, formatione et Romanis et Graecis 
illo aevo usitata, Cf. Tertull. Apol. 3: sed 
et tum cum perperam Chrestianus pronuniatur 
a vobis (nam nec nominis certa est notitia 


apud vos), de suavitate vel benignitate compo- 
situm est. TLactant. i. div. i. 4: exponenda 
hujus nominis (Christus) ratio est propter 
ignorantiam eorum, qui eum immutata litera 
Chrestum solent dicere.’ Or again 20, 28 in 
the vexed passage zowaive tiv éxxAnolav 
Tov Oeod, iv wepteToinoato dia Tov aipatos TOD 
id¢ov, where Dr. Blass rightly reads with most 
MSS. rod xvpiov, he wisely dismisses the 
whole controversy in a brief phrase of sound 
sense—‘ solita confusio inter xkvpuos et Oeds 
(etiam v. 32), alias innocua, hic magnas 
turbas dedit, quia dua 7. ain 7. id ad Geod 
referendum,’ and he points out (Prol. p. 36) 
that the change would readily be made in 
an age when ‘moris factum erat ut eds 
Tesus diceretur,’ while he might have added 
that the phrase éxxAyoia tod Geod occurs 
eleven times in St. Paul’s epistles so that it 
would be readily substituted for éxx. tod 
kupiov Which is unique in N.T. If indeed 
any fault is to be found with the exegesis it 
is that it deals too much with single words 
or phrases and neglects the sometimes ob- 
secure connection of thought. For instance 
in the very diflicult speech of Peter 10, 34-39 
the sequence of thought is by no means made 
clear, though the brilliant suggestion to 
omit xipios in the phrase obrds éote wavTwv 
kvpios (a hopeless riddle in our English 
Bible), and so render ‘the message which he 
sent... through Jesus Christ, that (mess- 
age) is for all men’ deserves the most care- 
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ful consideration. The equally difficult 
speech of Peter 1, 16-22 is also left without 
any clear explanation, and in 8, 33 one 
would like something better on év 77 ramet 
VOoEL adTod 7) Kpiots avtod npOy than ‘ sensu 
fere cassa ; aliter Hebr. Non facile perspici- 
tur qua ratione ducas intellexerit.’ The dpa 
ye ywooxes & dvaywaookes ; Of Philip is cer- 
tainly not answered by such a note. 

It is not, however, in the exegetical notes 
that the special interest of this edition lies. 
It is well known that the codex Bezae pre- 
sents, especially in the Acts, a very great 
number of variants from the readings of 
most MSS., and these variants are supported 
by the Syriac version (‘versio N.T. syriaca, 
dicta Philoxeniana a Philoxeno episcopo 
Hierapolitano, qui per Polycarpum choriepi- 
scopum eam faciendam curavit, finita a. 
508; eadem uno fere saeculo post per 
Thomam Charklensem, Mabugi episcopum, 
Alexandriae degentem, denuo cum codicibus 
graecis comparata atque ex eis aucta est, 
eaque Thomae additamenta cognationem 
versionis cum D effecerunt;’ p. 25), and 
also, among others, by ‘codex latinus 
palimpsestus, regius dictus apud Tischendorf- 
ium, quia in bibliotheca Parisiensi olim 
regia asservatur, iam autem Floriacensis 
dicendus, postquam patefactum est monas- 
terii Floriacensis (/Vewry) olim eum fuisse’ 
(p. 27) which is also in striking harmony 
with Cyprian’s quotations from the Acts 
(‘ita concinere F cum Cypriano Cartha- 
giniensi episcopo, ubi is locos ex Actis 
affert, ut videamus habuisse Cyprianum 
eandem fere hance Actorum versionem,’ p. 
27). This text, which seems to have held 
its ground chiefly in the west, Dr. Blass 
marks f£, while the ordinary text, which 
prevailed in the east, he marksa. In his 
apparatus criticus he very lucidly prints the 
readings of the a sources separately above 
the readings of the # sources, and he has 
also printed what he considers the correct B 
text independently in a separate volume. 
The theory which he holds is one ‘quam 
dudum invenit Ioannes Clericus: bis Lucam 
sua edidisse,’ and, after referring to the 
description given in Catullus xxii. of 
Suffenus, who was not content to keep his 
poems ‘sic ut fiat in palimpseston relata,’ he 
thus proceeds in words which it would be 
unfair to abridge : 

‘Itaque ei qui versus pangebant eos in 
charta vili primum scribere solebant, ut 
etiam delere aut mutare possent quae sibi 
postea minus placerent ; itidem Lucam fecisse 
erediderim, Theophilo autem librum non in 
palimpsesto scriptum misisse, sed in charta, 
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etsi non regia, tamen paullo meliore. Pos- 
sum commemorare etiam Aristotelis librum 
wept woAureias ’APyvaiwy nuper repertum ; est 
exemplar ad usum privatum scriptum in 
aversa charta, cum adversa iam pridem esset 
aliis scripturis oppleta ; fuerit huius simile 
prius exemplar Lucae, sed ad Theophilum 
tale non erat mittendum. Iam fac prius 
illud, quod manserat apud auctorem, ab aliis 
esse descriptum: habebis originem duarum 
recensionum minime certam, sed haud im- 
probabilem’ (p. 32). 

Against the ordinary theory that f is a 
recension of a made by another and later 
hand, Dr. Blass says: ‘Nego  potuisse 
quemquam, qui a rebus illis alienus esset, 
addere quae non paucis locis in 8 ex intima 
rerum cognitione addita sunt: velut Mna- 
gonem, apud quem deverterunt Paulus 
comitesque (21, 16), in vico habitasse inter 
Caesaream et Hierosolyma cito, vel promis- 
isse Dominum usque ad Pentecosten se spiri- 
tum sanctum eis missurum esse, non ipso eo 
die (1,5 cf. 2,1) vel...,’ dnd he then pro- 
ceeds: ‘Sed fac potuerit aliquis quod pro- 
fecto non potuit: nego voluisse Acta ita 
refingere ut esse in 8 videmus. Non per- 
spicua magis narratio reddenda erat, nisi 
paucis locis, brevior fortasse reddi poterat, 
sed ille reddidit etiam prolixiorem, non ele- 
gantiam sectatus est, non mutavit senten- 
tias ; cur igitur omnino quicquam mutavit ?’ 
so that as no one could or would have exe- 
cuted such a recension we are reduced to 
referring it to Luke himself, ‘ei nempe 
neque facultas deesse poterat neque volun- 
tas,’ since any one who writes out a compo- 
sition twice is sure to emend and above all 
omit what seems superfluous, this latter 
point proving that @ cannot come from a 
because it is fuller and longer. 

Now it is obvious at once that this theory 
of his work having been first written by 
Luke on the back of some other MS. and 
then copied and emended by him for despatch 
to his distinguished friend Theophilus, while 
the original autograph was treasured and 
preserved in the Roman church, is a theory 
which is very gratifying to the imagination 
but which needs very strong evidence before 
it can be accepted as having reasonable 
claim to represent actual fact. Examined 
in that light the evidence is (I) inadequate 
and (II) points to an opposite conclusion. 

I. Taking first the evidence which accord- 
ing to Dr. Blass compels us to refer the B 
text to Luke himself, it is impossible, of 
course, to deal with all the passages he refers 
to, though they are not very numerous, but 
the two passages quoted above, which he 
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himself puts in the fore-front of his argu- 
ment, may fairly be taken as test passages 
and deserve to be examined. 

In 21, 16 we have 


(a) cuvpdOov dé kat Tv pabyntav dro Kawa- 
pelas ov Hytv, ayovres Tap o ~evicbdpev 
Mvdoovi tut Kuzpio, dpyato pabytn yevope- 
vov o€ Hudv eis ‘leporoAvpa.... 

(B)...cbv jpiv, otro. d€ Hyayov Has mpds 
ovs EevicOapev, kal mapayévomevor eis Twa 
LA > / \ > > a 
Kounv eyevopefa tapa Mv. K. wad. apy. kaxetOev 

3¢/ = > 
eiovtes 7AGomer cis I. 


Here the note is—-‘ Multo autem disertius 
in f, unde id quoque elucet, in vico aliquo 
inter Caes: et Hier. Mnasonem habitavisse. 
Neque enim unius diel erat iter cum esset 
milium p. lxvill....et ex more scriptoris indi- 
candum erat, ubi pernoctavissent.’ The 
phrase ‘multo disertius in f#’ shall be noticed 
presently, but we ask at once what is the 
proof that a corrector could not or would 
not have made the alterations. There is 
absolutely none, and the passage is one which 
almost suggests correction. Firstly the 
words ayovtes tap’ © Eerie Odmev Mvdcwn, are 
as Dr. Blass himself notes (‘concise et sub- 
obscure pro zpos My. iva éevicO. wap’ aitd’) 
not clear and invite elucidation; secondly 
the phrase ‘conducting us to the house of 
Mnason,’ supposing that Mnason lived in 
Jerusalem, seems to anticipate Paul’s 
arrival there and to make the phrase ‘ but 
when we came toJerusalem’ appear awkward, 
although it is as natural as the famous ‘and 
so we came to Rome’ of 28, 14, where Dr. 
Blass boldly writes ‘7AOayev, melius- erat 
eropevoueda quia finis itineris v. 16 demum 
commemoratur’; and, thirdly, the remark 
that they stayed the night at ‘a certain 
village’ is exactly one which would be made 
by a corrector, because the fact of the journey 
from Caesarea to Jerusalem involving a halt 
for the night is expressly mentioned on St. 
Paul’s return journey in this very book (23, 
31). To argue that the variants of the B 
text need ‘intima rerum cognitio’ and 
could only have been penned by Luke him- 
self is merely to maintain a paradox, Any 
body could make them, and after all they 
only tell us that Paul spent the night at ‘a 
certain village’ and that for these few 
hours of sleep he was specially conducted 
to the house of ‘one Mnason a Cypriot and 
an ancient disciple. That he received 
kindly hospitality at Jerusalem seems a fact 
worth recording, but at whose house he 
slept in an unknown village for a single 
night is a matter of infinite unimportance. 
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Taking the second case which Dr. Blass 
quotes, we find that in 1, 5 the promise of 
‘the Spirit’ is ob wera rodAas ravtas Fpepas, 
while B adds és tijs_ wevrnxdarys, and 2, 1 a 
gives kat év TS cupmAnpotobat Tijv Huepav rhs 
mevt, While B has kat éyévero év tais Hpépais 
exelvats TOD GupTA. THY Hy. THS TevT. Dr. Blass 
explains the reading of a in 2, 1 as placing 
the outpouring of the Spirit on some day 
preceding Pentecost (‘év 76 cumzA.=cum in 
eo esset ut complerentur, z.e. breviante diem 
pent.’), a meaning which clearly indicates ; 
and he is possibly right, for év 76 cup7X. tas 
np. both here and in Luke 9, 51 is a very 
ambiguous phrase. But what possible reason 
can there be for asserting that the B version 
can only come from the pen of Luke? As 
with the preceding passage we may form 
conjectural guesses as to its origin, but we 
can do nothing more, and the editor who 
quotes these two passages among the leading 
proofs of his theory can at best only expect 
a verdict of ‘ not proven.’ 

II. The variants in @ (i.) in many places 
exhibit the clear characteristics of later 
additions, and (ii.) in many others are of such 
a nature that, if they had stood in the 
original draft, no reason can be assigned for 
Luke (or indeed for any one) altering them. 

Appended are some of these variants 
arranged roughly in groups, the reading of 
a. being in each case given first. 


(A). 

5, 32 tév pynuatoy tovtov ; B. adds révrwv. 

6, 10 dvriorivar TO Tvevpate © dade; BP. 
adds dia 7d eAéyyerOar im’ airod peta dons 
Tappycias. 

9, 5 6 de (eirev) ; B. gives 6 dé tpéuwr Te Kat 

56 pe nn / > a cy 
Jap.Bov ert TH yeyovert adt@ eter. 

9; 20 exnpucoeyv: PB. adds péra raons 
Tappnotas. 

10, 53 wapayevomevos; B. év Taye Tapaye- 
VOLEVOS. 

10, 41 cuveriopev aitd péra 7d avacrivat ; 
B. cvveriopev atta kai cuveotpadnpev per 
AVTOD HMEpAs TETTEPAKOVTG ph. T. a. 

12, 13 cxwAnKdBpwtos eEapvéev; PB. adds 
ére Cov before é€. > 

14, 9 nKovev rod II. ; B. 7d€ws Hover. 

14, 10 xai jraro ; B. Kat edOews tapaxphma 
nAato. 

19,7 erxappyciagero; B. adds év dvivape 
peyady. 

20, 1 wapaxadéoas ; 8. toAAG rapaxadéoas. 


(B). 
6, 8 érote...cnpeta péeyada ev TO Adw: B. 
adds dia rod évéparos Kvpiov (‘Inood xptcrod). 
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9, 7 emBels ex’ adrov tHv xeipa; B. éreOnkev 
aiT® THY XElpa ev TH dvopate 'Inood ypioTod. 

9,40 Tada avacrnbr- 4 dé nvorgev... ; B. 
TaBi6a avarrnbr ev 7 dvopate Tyood ypiorod: 
9 O€ Tapaxpnpa nvolcev. 

14, 10 dvdornft; B. cot A€yuw, ev TS 6vOparTt 
Tov Kuptov "Inood xpiorov avacrnMt. 

16, 4 rapedidocav abrots puddooev Ta doy- 
pata; PB. has ékyjpvecov dvurots peta macns 
Tappyocias Tov xvpiov “Inootv xpioTov, dpa 
TApaolOovTes... 

18, 4 dueAeyero ; B. adds evrifets 70 dvopa 
Tov Kupiov Inco. 

18, 8 éricrevov kai eéBarrifovro; B. has 
eBarrilovro, murtevovTes TO Hed dia. TOD dvopaTos 
Tov kupiov "Incod xpiorov. 

8, 37 is inserted from B. etre Se aitad 6 
Pidirros: ci TurTEvers e€ OANS THS Kapdias coL 
drroxpiBeis d€ ere: TiaTévw TOV vidv TOD Heod 
eivat Tov “Incodv. (Dr. Blass says ‘facile 
intelligitur et a plena narratione haec abesse 
non potuisse et potuisse a contractiore.’ 
The ‘facile’ is beyond me.) 


(C). 


7, 55 "Incotv 3 B. Incotv tov kipuov. 

13, 32 Incodv ; B. tov Kipiov Incoty ypiorov. 

20, 21 eis tov Kupiov Hpov “Inootv ; PB. da 
Tov Kuplov nav ’Inoov xpicrod. 


(D). 


4 > 

15, 7 ILérpos etrev: B. Ueérpos ev zvévpare 

ayiw etrev. 
5 

15, 29 eb mpdgere; B. ed mpakere, hepopevor 
> ma e¢ / , 

BG ail mv eu pert : 
. Lol 

15, 32 zpodyrar dvres; B. tpodyrat ovtes 
aAnpeis Tvevpatos ayiov. 

19, 4 éyévero...[TatAov dueAOovra ; B. Oédov- 
tos 6€ tod Ilavdov cata tiv idtav PBovdryy 
topeverOar eis lep. cizev atta TO Tvedpa. 

t 

20 3 Seer, , © s - > 

20, 3 éyévero yvwuns trootpédpe ; PB. etre 
dé 76 tvetpa atte brooTpedew. 


The characteristic of the variants in group 
A is to exaggerate the emphasis, in B to 
bring in religious formula, in B and C' to 
substitute for the simpler and natural names 
of Jesus a later and more theological title, 
and in D to emphasize words and actions as 
inspired, while another large group might 
have been added of variants which are purely 
explanatory (e.g. 5, 35 adrovs but B. Trois 
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apxovtas Kat tovs cuvedpovs). The whole of 
them bear traces of being subsequent correc- 
tions of the text by a second-rate hand ; that 
they were lLuke’s original version is 
incredible. If Peter said to Tabitha and 
Paul to the cripple ‘ Rise up in the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ,’ why should Luke in 
both cases first so state and then afterwards 
in both cases strike out all the words except 
avacrnOut 

(ii.) It is needless to labour the second 
point, viz. that in many cases, if 8 were 
original, no reason for altering it can be 
assigned, because the notes which Dr. Blass 
continually makes upon the # text are fatal 
to his own argument. The explanations given 
in that text are often good and the editor in 
his reverence for it perpetually inserts such 
notes as these, ‘in f structura clarior’ ; 
‘verior hie fortasse lectio 8’; ‘disertius B 
quam a’; ‘male sunt haec in a conexa, et 
secundum #...’; ‘disertius D!’; ‘magis 
arridet lectio D’; ‘8 transitum parat ad 
sequentia, quae in a valde abrupte adjecta 
sunt.’ But, surely, if these notes are justi- 
fied, why did Luke, who was a writer of at 
least considerable skill, first write what was 
clear and good, and then deliberately sub- 
stitute for it what was inferior and 
confusing ? 

On the whole the value of the £ variants 
seems very small. The question of their 
origin may occupy the attention of scholars 
with ample leisure and does not seem to 
admit of any solution, but they add practi- 
cally nothing to our real knowledge of the 
Acts, while they frequently mar and spoil 
what they seek to improve. ‘he final verses 
of our present text are a model of powerful 
composition, while the rhythmic beauty of 
their closing cadence—péta dons Tappyotas 
dxwAvrws—might strike even an unpractised 
ear, but, when there is a desire to drag in 
theological formulae, nothing is sacred, and 
the B text tacks on to it the words A€ywr dru 
ovtds éoriv 6 xpiotos 6 twos Tod Oeod, di ov 
peAXet 7s 6 Koopos kpiverba. ‘ Noninepte,’ 
says Dr. Blass, ‘hoe in fine libri ponitur.’ 
Most people will not agree with him, and, 
even on his own theory, the opinion of Luke 
must have been different for, after writing 
the words he deliberately struck them out. 


TH. PAGE 


1 Z.c, codex Bezae. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


DE RIDDER ON EARLY GREEK 
BRONZE RELIEFS. 


De ectypis quibusdam aeneis quae falso vocan- 
tur ‘ Argivo-Corinthiaca. A. DE Ripper. 
Paris, 1896. 


Tus little brochwre is a piece of special 
pleading against the generally-received views 
of Furtwaengler and other authorities on 
early Greek bronze reliefs. Hitherto it has 
generally been accepted on Furtwaengler’s 
authority that they are of Corinthian, or 
rather Argivo-Corinthian, origin; the object 
of this book is to shew that they are almost 
entirely Ionian, to a great extent Chalcidian, 
in their affinities. We are not sure that the 
author has proved his case; many of his 
arguinents are by no means convincing, and 
rest far too much on subtle and minor differ- 
ences, as for instance the presence or absence 
of certain ornamental patterns on Corinthian 
vases, or from the use of certain animals and 
exclusion of others. 

The author betrays a certain vagueness on 
the matter of ‘Chalcidian’ vases. After 
stating (correctly enough) on p. 40 that no 
certain Chalcidian vases exist except such 
as bear inscriptions in the alphabet of 
Chalkis, he argues on p. 68 that the chariot 
en face is only found on Chalcidian, never 
on Corinthian vases. But there are several 
vases existing which do not bear Chalcidian 
inscriptions, and yet are decorated with 
chariots en face (e.g. Louvre Cat. E 648; 
Brit. Mus. B 15). Now the Louvre vase 
here quoted is undoubtedly Corinthian ; the 
Brit. Mus. vase also appears to be, although 
Loeschcke (Athen. Mittheil. 1894, p. 516, note 
1) attributes it rather arbitrarily to Chalkis. 

The term ‘Peloponnesian art’ is a veritable 
red rag to M.de Ridder. He even maintains 
that the chest of Kypselos must have been 
Tonian, not Corinthian ; yet the evidence of 
the inscriptions given by Pausanias points 
to a Doric dialect and Corinthian alphabet ; 
the subjects find their closest parallel in the 
Corinthian vases; while the whole history of 
the chest is in close connection with Corinth. 
Further he is reduced to the necessity of 
maintaining that the one inscription occur- 
ring on these reliefs, which is in the Argive 
alphabet, that of the ddwos yépwv, may be a 
later addition, and does not necessarily con- 
note Argive manufacture. 

A few other small points may be noted, 
which also call for comment. The bronze 


relief from Eleutherae referred to on p. 59, 
now in the British Museum, must be Corin- 
thian ; the peculiar head-dress is also found 
on Corinthian vases (e.g. Brit. Mus. Vase 
Cat. ii. B 18), and is certainly not Ionic. 
No mention is made of the lower row of 
figures on the Polledrara bust (Journ. Hell. 
Stud. 1894, pl. 8); they are quite Ionian in 
character, and as specimens of Ionian bronze 
reliefs would have furnished M. de Ridder 
with a useful argument. 

On p. 43, note 13, is a reference to Journ. 
Hell. Stud. 1891, pl. 5, which proves to be a 
plan of Salamis (Cyprus), although we are 
prepared to expect a Proto-Corinthian vase, 
not the Maemillan lekythos, as that is referred 
to immediately below; no other Proto-Corin- 
thian vase has been published in the Jowrn. 
Hell. Stud. except the Geryon pyxis (vol v. 
(1884), p. 176). 

P. 45, ‘aenea ectypa Perugiae reperta’ 
should be ‘argentea’; also the reference 
should be to the Rémische Mittheil. for 
1894, not 1895. On pp. 36, 40 occurs the 
curious plural form ‘aryballa’; this does not 
appear to find authority in Greek literature ; 
but the word does not occur at all in clas- 
sical Latin. 

M. de Ridder has perhaps been carried 
away too much by enthusiasm for his own 
line of argument; but at the same time he 
must be recognised as one of the greatest 
authorities on early Greek bronze work, as 
his catalogues of the Athens collections 
testify ; the knowledge and research he dis- 
plays demand our heartiest commendation, 
and will, we trust, inspire others to turn 
their attention to this very important sub- 
ject which has hitherto been somewhat neg- 
lected. We can confidently recommend a 
perusal of this work to all students of 
Greek art. 

H. B. Watters. 


Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. xvi. part 2. 1896. 

10. Karian Sites and Inscriptions. Part ii. W. R. 
Paton and J. L. Myres. With two plates, and cuts. 

Notes on the Latmos district and early tombs ; 
question of early civilisation of Caria discussed. 

11. A Scarab from Cyprus. G. D. Pierides, With 
cut. 

Describes a gem with Herakles slaying the lion, of 
Graeco-Phoenician work. 

12. I. A Stone Tripod at Oxford. 
With plate and two cuts. 

The tripod is a Greek original of the fifth century, 
resembling one found at Olympia. 


P. Gardner. 
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II. The Mantinean Basis. P. Gardner, With 
two cuts. 

An arrangement of the three slabs on the front of 
the base, so as to dispense with the necessity of 
imagining a fourth now lost. 

13. A Kylix with a new cadds name. Cecil Smith. 
With plate. 

The cup belongs to the Epiktetan cycle ; the new 
name is Akestor. 

14. The Game of Polis and Plato’s Rep, 422 zn. 
W. Ridgeway. With five cuts. 

A discussion of the game, illustrated by existing 
specimens of ancient draughtsmen and boards. 

15. Excavations at Abae and Hyampolis in Phocis. 
V. W. Yorke. With plate and five cuts. 

A description of the sites and inscriptions found 
there. 

16. Epigraphical Notes from Eastern Macedonia 
and Thrace. J. A. R. Munro. 

Publishes inscriptions collected in 1896. 

17. A Greek Goldsmith’s Mould in the Ashmolean 
Museum. H.S. Jones. With five cuts. 

Discusses early graved metal-work and the subjects 
treated ; traces the origin of this industry to Chalcis 
and Corinth, 

18. Archaeology in Greece, 1895-6. 

I. General. II. Melos. 


Cecil Smith. 
H. B. W. 


Jahrbuch des K. deutschen Arch. Inst. Bd. xii. 
Part. a, 1897. 

1. H. Dragendorff. Zwei altattische Malereien 
auf Marmor. Two plates. Publishes (1) dise with 
portrait of the physician Aineios in Athens Museum ; 
A. was a Coan Asklepiad and lived about B,c. 526; 
(2) two fragments of shield with snakes from border 
of aegis in relief on exterior and upper part of Nike 
painted on interior ; style of painting to be compared 
with best r.f. vases ; about B.c. 500. 

2. E. Pernice. Die Korinthischen Pinakes im 
Antiquaritm der Koniglichen Museum. 37 cuts. 

Corrects and completes descriptions in Furt- 
wiingler’s catalogue, necessitated by subsequent 
careful cleaning and examination; several joins 
made, and some new fragments described. 

3. A. Michaelis. Eine alexandrinische Erzfigur 
des Goetheschen Sammlung. Two cuts. 

Publishes statuette of small man in cap, looking 
back and making a gesture with right hand; style 
points to Ptolemaic Egypt, and features of Bedouin 
type. 

4, E. Petersen. Vasenscherbe von Tell-Defenneh. 

Refers subject of one fragment (man attacking 
woman with sword) to story of Odysseus and Kirke. 

Anzeiger:  Archaeologische Mitheilungen aus 
Siid-Russland. Die westdeutschen Altertumssamm- 
lungen (Metz, Mainz, Trier, ete. ; 
tions). Meetings of Arch. Gesellschaft (address by 
Schone on E. Curtius ; Trendelenburg on paintings in 
temple of Zeus at Olympia, ete.). Bibliography and 
summary of archaeological journals. He Bs We 


SUMMARIES 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. xvii, 4. 
Whole No. 68. Dec. 1896. 

Contributions to the Interpretation of the Veda, M. 
Bloomfield. On the text of the Trucuwlentus of 
Plautus, W. M. Lindsay. Considers that a sudden 


recent acquisi- - 
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Parti. 1897. 


The Revue, established in 1837, enters this year 
on a new series (the fourth). The Annuaire de la 
sociélé francaise de Numismatique, which from time 
to time contained articles on classical numismatics, 
has been discontinued, but its contributors will now 
give their support to the Revue Numismatique. The 
present number contains the first instalment of an 
article by M. R. Mowat on ‘ Combinaisons secrétes 
de lettres dans le marques monétaires de I’Empire 
Romain.’ 


Revue Numismatique. 


Numismatische Zeitschrift. Vol. xxviii. for 1896. 


(Vienna, 1897). 


M. Bahrfeldt. ‘Nachtrage und Berichtungen zur 
Miinzkunde der romischen Republik.’ This article, 
the concluding part of which will appear in vol. 
xxix. occupies pp. 1 to 170 and is illustrated by cuts 
and twelve plates. It consists principally of additions 
to Babelon’s Monnaies de la république romaine O. 
Seeck. ‘Sesterz und Follis.’ 

Revue swisse de Numismatique. Vol. vi. 

Imhoof-Blumer. ‘Zur Miinzkunde Kleinasiens’ 
(part 3). Deals with the coinage of numerous Lydian 
cities. The following points may be noted. Bagis. 
Valerian on horse, and three Phrygian soldiers: a 
type commemorating the ‘ Victoria Parthica’ of 259. 
Daldis Flaviopolis, Coins with the name of Flavio- 
polis (in honour of Vespasian and Titus) and Flavia 
Caesarea. A new type with a curious terminal figure 
of Herakles (PI. iii. 18). Germe. It is satisfactorily 
shown that the coins bearing the name of Germe 
belong to the Lydian Germe on the Caicus and not 
to Germe on the Rhyndacus. Herakleia on the 
Sipylos. All the coins hitherto attributed to this 
town seem to be mis-described, and belong elsewhere. 
Hermokapelia. On the site ete. The coin supposed 
to read Thyessos is probably of Thessalonica. 
Hypaipa. The veiled cultus-statue on the coins is 
probably that of Artemis Anaitis: a lighted altar of 
unusual (conical) form, placed in a temple, is perhaps 
connected with the fire-worship practised by Persians 
in Hypaipa in the time of Pausanias (Paus. v. 27, 3). 
Mossyna. All the coins hitherto attributed to this 
place belong elsewhere. Paktolos. No town of this 
name is known and the supposed coins of Paktolos 
are mis-read pieces of other places. Philadelphia. 
Under Caligula and Claudius struck coins with the 
name of ‘ Neocaesarea.’ One coin (PJ. v. 11) bears 
the portrait of Tiberius Gemellus, son of the younger 
Drusus. Sala. Called on its coins ‘ Domitiano- 
polis’ in the time of Domitian. Sardis. A bronze 
coin (Pl. v. 23) with the portrait cf Albinus, an 
Emperor whose portrait was hitherto only. known— 
at least as far as the coins of Greek cities are con- 
cerned—at Pautalia, Smyrna and Side. 

Warwick WROTH. 


OF PERIODICALS. 


change of script in the archetype may have been the 
real cause of the change for the worse in our Plautine 
text at the beginning of the Truculentus. Brug- 
mann's Law and the Sanskrit Vrddhi, C. D. Buck. 
Maintains that certain form categories in Sanskrit 
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’ Demosthenes. 
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which are most simply explained through Brugmann’s 
Law—the equation of European o with Skt. @ in 
open syllables—are intelligible without our having 
recourse to this law. Latin Glosses, O. B. Schlutter. 
explains many of the glosses in the Corpus Gloss- 
arum. 

Revirws AND Book Noricrs. Delitzsch’s Assy- 
risches Handworterbuch ‘a great work.’ Thumb’s 
Handbuch der neugriechischen Volkssprache ‘ deserves 
to be studied by all classical students sojourning in 
Greece.’ Fitch’s De Argonautarum Reditu Quaestiones 
Selectae ‘in so uncertain and difficult a subject his 
results may be accepted as tenable, at least until new 
combinations are brought to impugn them.’ 


Vol. 


Rheinisches Museum fur 
52, 2. 1897. 


Studien zu Ciceros Briefen an Atticus(IX, X), O. 
E. Schmidt. Maintains against C. A. Lehmann his 
already published view, that the Mediccus is the 
foundation for the text, and examines special passages 
in support. Zw attischen Dionysos-Festen, A Korte. 
(1) Confutes Gilbert’s theory, which has been adopted 
by Dorpfeld, that the Lenaea were nothing but the 
last day of the Anthesteria. (2) Attempts to explain 
the difficulty that the great Dionysian list of victors 
knows of no Agon of comic actors at the great 
Dionysia. (3) The harp-player Nikokles probably 
won his victory not earlier than 280 B.c. Anecdoton 
Fulgentianum, R. Helm. Maintains the probability 
of the authorship of Fulgentius the Mythographer 


Philologie. 


for the super Thebaide. Buphonien, H. von Prott. 
Investigates the origin of this Attic feast. Zu 
lateinischen Dichtern, M. Ihm. (1) The comic Epyllion 
vespae judicium coci et pistoris judice Vuleano. (2) 
The Carmen contra Flavianum (Cod. Paris, 8084). 
(3) A lost poem of Damasus? Beitrdge zur Quellen- 
kunde des Orients im Alterthum, L. Jeep. Chiefly 
with reference to the epitome of Church-History by 
Philostorgius. Zu den <Assyriaka des Ktesias, P. 
Krumbholz. Continued from vol. 50 [Cl. Rev. ix. 
285]. As we know that the information of Diodorus 
about Assyria comes from Ktesias, so we find that 
Justin stands in nearer or further relation to him. 
Varia, W. Kroll. 


MIscELLEN. Zwei Vermuthungen zur griechischen 
Kunstgeschichte, J. Ziehen. (1) Ona bronze statuette 
at Vienna. (2) Ona work of Euphranor mentioned 
by Pliny. Der Brand von Lugudunum, O. Hirsch- 
feld. This, mentioned in 91st letter of Seneca, took 
place probably at the beginning of 65 A.D. Hupletwr 
lacuna in Libanii declamatione quae inseribitur 
pdyou katnyopia, R. Forster. Zur Ueberlieferung der 
Physiognomik des Adamantios, R. Forster. Hin 
neuentdecktes  Priscianbruchstiick, C. Heldmann. 
Here first published. Carmen cpigraphium, F. B. 
Recently found at the church of S. Ursula in Cologne. 
Carpus, KE. Lommatzsch. This is the name of 
Trimalchio’s carver (Petron. c. 36), and it is here 
explained. The Latin carpere has no connexion with 
xapwés ‘fruit,’ but probably with xapwés ‘wrist.’ 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Acschylus. Preuss (A.) De versuum iambicorum in 
melicis partibus usu Aeschyleo, 8vo. 118 pp. 
Leipzig. 

Antholoyia. Wachtler (A.) Studien zum Buche 

~ der palatinischen Anthologie. 8vo, 22 pp. 
Villach. 

Aristophanes. Traduction nouvelle par E. Talbot. 
Préface de Sully-Prudhomme. 2 vols. 8vo. viii, 
412; 515 pp. Paris, Lemerre. 15 fr. 


— Heidhues(B.) Ueber die Wolken des Aristo- 
phanes. 4to. 59 pp. Koln. 

— Passow(W.) De Aristophane defendendo contra 
invasionem Euripideam. I: de terminis parodiae. 


Ato. 23 pp. Hirschberg. 
Aristoteles. Commentaria in Aristotelem graeca. 
Vol. XV. Joannis Philoponi in Aristotelis de 


anima libros commentaria, ed. M. Hayduck. 8vo. 
xix, 670 pp. Berlin, Reimer. 27 Mk. 

Ballin (F.) Italienische Herbsttage. Erinnerungen 
an den fiinften archaologischen Kursus (1895) 
deutscher Gymnasiallehrer in Italien. 4to. 34 pp. 
Dessau. 

Beauchet (U.) Histoire du droit privé de la Repub- 
lique athénienne. 4 vols. 8vo. iii, 545; 556; 
752; 579 pp. Paris, Chevalier-Maresq. 36 fr. 

Biliz (O.) Der Phiido Plato’s und Mendelssohns, 
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NOTES TO THE AGRICOLA OF TACITUS. 


Agr. 4, 15: studium philosophiae acrius, 
ultra quam concessum Romano ae senatori, 
hausisse. 

The reading of the MSS. is quite generally 
retained. But ‘ultra-senatori,’ as an asyn- 
detic epexegesis, wedged in between acrius 
and /ausisse, which belong together, seems 
extremely awkward, nor can ultra well be 
separated from the rest of the clause and 
joined asyndetically to acrius. I therefore 
believe that Baehrens has for once been 
right in demanding ultraque (cod. A ultra 4), 
a very easy emendation, the error being due 
to haplography, but I cannot accept Baebrens’ 
reason for the correction, as the ‘asyndeton 
bimembre,’ even of synonyms, for so he 
regards acrius and ultra, is common enough 
in Tacitus. 

That ac senatori ‘and a senator at that’ 
is quite inapplicable to the youthful Agricola 
has been pointed out by Peerlkamp, but 
with that wanton recklessness, so character- 
istic of him, he athetizes the entire clause. 
It seems more reasonable to regard only ae 
senator? as a very natural gloss of some 
ancient reader which subsequently crept into 
the text. 

Agr. 6, 15: 
silentium. 

Among the numerous substitutes sug- 
gested for the unintelligible reading of the 
MSS., such as otium, terror, torpor, languor, 
secretum, only tenor, the emendation of 
Rhenanus, has met with general favour. It 
unquestionably gives an excellent sense, and 
the expression is to a certain measure sup- 

1 Cf. Joh. Miiller, Beitrige zur Kritik u. Erklaérung 
des Tacitus J. pp. 6 ff. 
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idem praeturae certior et 


ported by analogies in other writers, notably 
Livy. Cf. eg. IV. 10, 9 consulatus eodem 
tenore gesti VII. 32, 16, 40, 9 VIII. 38, 11 
XXII. 15,1 XL. 12. Ovid Her. XVII. 14. 
Plin. Pan. 91,6. And yet this conjecture, 
ingenious as it is, ought not to have been 
accepted. 

In the first place, no one, I faney, will 
seriously contend, that the corruption from 
tenor to certior has the slightest palaeographi- 
cal probability. In the second place, tenor 
occurs nowhere else in Tacitus ; but to thrust 
a dmraé eipnuevov into an ancient author, 
simply because it happens to satisfy the 
sense, is a very questionable proceeding and 
searcely, if ever, justifiable on any methodi- 
cal grounds, 

Hence, if the passage is not to be given 
up in despair, as a ‘locus insanabilis,’ we 
must find some word which plausibly ac- 
counts for the existing corruption and at the 


‘same time satisfies what is felt to be the 


meaning of the author. Such a word, I am 
convinced, is rector, out of which certzor arose 
by metathesis, just as we find in a number of 
MSS. to Hor. Ep. LI. 1, 105 certis erroneously 
written for rectis. Rector and similarly 
regere are often used in the sense of ‘to 
administer,’ both in Tacitus and elsewhere. 
The meaning of the entire passage would 
then be: Agricola administered (conducted) 
his praetorship in the same quiet manner as 
his earlier offices, and in consequence” there 
was the same dearth of noteworthy features. 
The collocation of a concrete and abstract 

2 The et is epexegetic, as in Dial. 36, 10 leges 
adsiduae et populare nomen. See my note to Dial. 
7, 16 (p. 106). 
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noun (rector et silentium) is peculiarly 
Tacitean. Not to go beyond the ‘smaller 
works,’ we may compare Agr, 24, 11. 25, 7. 
28, 4. 38, 1G. 7, 15. 33, 7. 

Agr. 6, 17: ludos et inania honoris medio 
rationis atque abundantiae duxit. 

A much disputed passage. I shall not 
here dwell upon the meaning of duwit which, 
in spite of what has been written about it,! 
may, without any violence, be taken in the 
sense of edere, although generally so used 
only with ‘funus, exsequiae’ and the like,? 
for Tacitus is fond of giving a novel turn 
to stereotype and formulaic expressions. 

Far more serious, in my judgment, are the 
objections that may be urged against rationis, 
the traditional text. To support it, modern 
editors are compelled to understand by ratio 
‘shrewd calculation, kluge Berechnung’ 
which, we are told, passes by an easy transi- 
tion into the meaning of ‘economy, Sparsam- 
keit,’ the signification demanded here. Now 
we may at once admit that ratio, a rather 
Protean word, does frequently come to mean 
‘shrewd calculation’; we may also grant, 
that in a man of Agricola’s character such 
‘calculation’ would under the circumstances 
have led him to practise economy, but ratio 
itself never has this connotation, and hence 
it does not constitute the antithesis to abun- 
dantia unquestionably intended by the 
author, particularly when we remember 
that the self-same ratio, in the case of innu- 
merable Roman praetors, resulted in most 
lavish extravagance at the public games, by 
which means they hoped to acquire popula- 
rity. Lzpsius, evidently feeling the difficulty 
just pointed out, read moderationis for ‘medio 
rationis.’* A far more plausible correction, 
and equally easy, is to write ‘medio modera- 
tionis atque abundantiae,’ ‘mode’ being 
omitted as an alleged dittography of ‘medio’ 
(mdo). As for the meaning here assigned 
to moderatio, ep. Cic. de Of. I. 27 ext. : ut in 
eo moderatio et temperantia appareat cum 
specie quadam liberali ( = longe a luxuria), 
Tac. Ann. IIT. 54, 13: cur olim parsimonia 
poilebat? quia sibi quisque moderabatur. 

Agr. 8, 2: placidius (sc. praeerat) quam 
feroci provincia dignum est. 


Acidaiius proposed esset. This has justly 


1 See esp. Mazxa, Progr. Radantz 1. (1885) 
pp. 44 ff—These admirable discussions of the 
cruces in the Agricola seem to have been unduly 
neglected. Their author unfortunately only lived to 
complete fifteen chapters, the last programme being 
published after his death in 1887. 

2) HU 2477,.6 Ann, XVil>i6aeae 

* He gave to duait the meaning of putavit and 
construed it with a genitive after the analogy of 


‘ratus,’ eg. Tac. Ann. III. 20. 
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been rejected as unnecessary, but Tacitus 
very probably did not write est at all, for he 
invariably omits the copula after dignwm, 
the passage in H. I. 15 est tibi frater pari 
nobilitate, natu maior, dignus hae fortuna 
constituting no exception, for obvious reasons.* 

Agr. 9, 8: ubi officio satisfactum, nullam 
ultra potestatis personam. 

All recent editors, so far as they do not 
resort to very arbitrary changes, read ‘ nulla 
...persona,’ taking it as an ablative of quality 
or as a nominative, erat being understood in 
either case. They also assume that the 
accusative of the MSS. is due to the misin- 
terpretation of ‘ultra’ as a preposition. 
But plausible as this seems, I am inclined to 
believe with Clemm,° that we have here but 
another instance of the ellipsis of agere so 
common in Tacitus, e.g. Agr. 19, 5 nihil per 
libertos servosque publicae rei (sc. egit) 7. 
L 84,1 Ann. I. 43, 3° TV. 38, 18 Sve, 1 
and very similar @. 37, 10 medio tam longi 
aevi spatio multa in vicem damna (se. facta 
sunt). Equally bold ellipses in the smaller 
works are: Agr. 33, 2 iamque agmina et armo- 
rum fulgores audentissimi cuiusque procursu 
(se. aspiciebantur), G.14,14 materia munificen- 
tiae per bella et raptus (sc. paratur). If it 
be added, finally, that ‘personam aliquam 
agere’ is a construction frequently used by 
Tacitus (e.g. H. I. 30, 4 II. 83, 2 IV. 2, 3 
Ann. I. 4,15 XIII. 14, 4. 46, 18. XVI. 28, 
11), all valid objections to the MS. reading 
will be removed. 

Agr. 11, 11: eorum sacra deprehendas, 
superstitionum persuasione, sermo, etc. 

Nipperdey, with that singular perversity 
and astonishing infelicity which distinguish 
all his critical contributions to the minor 
works of Tacitus, has boldly athetized the 
words ‘superstitionum persuasione’ as the 
gloss of a Christian scribe! Schoene cheer- 
fully acquiesced. Others, such as_ Roth, 
Peerlkamp, Peter, Andresen, Halm retain 
the MSS. reading. Their explanations, 
however, are, if possible, more difficult 
than the traditional text, and Maza,® in his 
exhaustive discussion of this passage, has 
had no trouble in refuting them. Wex, 
Kritz, Urlichs, Tuecking, Draeger, Gantrelle, 
Joh. Miiller and Maxa himself, to mention 
only these, have accepted perswasiones, the 


4 The same is true of ‘indignus’ which takes the 
copula only in the following passage. Ann. I. 42, 
16: si... aspernaretur, tamen mirum et indignum 
erat, where its insertion is also easily accounted 
for. 

5 De breviloquentia Tacitea etc. p. 43 ff. Cp. 
also Petzke, Dicendi genus Tacitinum quatenus differat 
a Liviano, Diss. Konigsberg pp. 35 ff. (1888), 

6 Lc. IL. 21-26. 
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very easy emendation of Giliick, the ‘s 
having been accidentally omitted, owing to 
the ‘s’ following, a notoriously common 
source of error. The plural of perswasio 
is also unobjectionable. It occurs e.9. 
Sen. Hp. 94, 30 and Plin. V.H. XXIX. 
1, 8 28 D. (not II. 8, 6 as cited by 
Maxa). The ‘asyndeton bimembre,’ as re- 
marked above, is quite frequent in Tacitus, 
but an examination of all instances (Miiller’s 
list is not complete) reveals not a single ex- 
ample in which a predicate separates the 
two objects, as here, or a subject or object is 
placed between two predicates. The only 
word allowed to intervene in an ‘asyndeton 
bimembre’ is an attributive genitive or 
personal pronoun and even then each member 
is usually thus amplified, doubtless for the 
sake of stylistic libration. This being so, I 
have always felt that Tacitus wrote : ‘eorum 
sacra deprehendas ac superstitionum persua- 
siones,’ the graphical resemblance, not to say 
identity, between ‘ac’ and ‘as,’ the immedi- 
ately preceding syllable, being responsible 
for the haplography. By these easy changes, 
we not only secure a perfectly intelligible 
text, not in need of far-fetched and impro- 
bable interpretations, but also a ‘collocatio 
verborum,’ supported by numerous analogies 
in Tacitus. Cf. e.g. Agr. 17 aut victoria 
complexus est aut bello 42 nec Agricolae 
consilium deerat nec Domitiano exemplum 
Dial. 34 sive accusationem susceperat sive 
defensionem, and similarly Ag7. 53 inventa 
Britannia et subacta G. 11 aut incohatur 
luna aut impletur Dial. 37 intulerit ictus et 
exceperit, to which passage I have collected 
still other instances (p. 352).! 

Agr. 12, 16: patiens frugum fecundum. 

Patiens, when used absolutely, means 
(1) ‘hard, firm, unyielding,’ as e.g. Prop. I. 
16, 29 saxo patientior Ov. Am. I. 15, 31 
aratrum patiens or (2) ‘ patient, enduring’ 
e.g. Caes. B.C. III. 96 miserrimo et patient- 
issimo exercitus Cic. de orat. II. 75, 305 
patiens et lentus Lael. 25, 91 pro Lig. 8, 24 
ad Quint. frat. I. 1, 14 ad fam. I. 8, 4 et 
saep. But in the signification required here 
‘tolerant of, productive of, yielding,’ the 
only meaning in which Tacitus uses the 
word, it always takes the genitive. Cp. 
Lex. Tac. s.v. patiens and impatiens, esp, G. 
5, 3 terra...satis ferax, frugiferarum ar- 
borum [im] patiens, pecorum fecunda. 

Partly for the reason given, partly 


1 According to Maza l.c. II. p. 24, the insertion of 
‘ac’ or ‘ct’ has long ago been suggested by Schémann, 
Greifswald Index Lect. 1859-60 p. 7, but this article 
has not been accessible to me. Andresen, by some 
curious error, attributed ‘ac-persuasiones’ to Gliick. 
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prompted by the remarkable parallel passage 
just cited, some editors have inserted ‘ ar- 
borum’ or ‘pomorum’ before patiens ; 
Peter, to get rid of the ‘asyndeton grada- 
tivum’ reads ‘ pabuli fecundum,’ with chias- 
mus, apparently forgetting that ‘ pabulum’ 
is quite incompatible with ‘ tarde mitescunt,’ 
immediately following.2 Still others, as 
Kritz and Schoene, calmly delete fecundum, 
as a gloss, presumably of some chauvinistic 
scribe! Urlichs and Cornelissen join pa- 
tiens with the preceding clause. The great 

majority of editors, however, solve the diffi- 
culty by simply placing the comma after 
jfrugum, assuming an ‘asyndeton bimembre.’ 
I should rest ended with this solution, 
which involves no change whatever, were it 
not for the following consideration. I 
know of no example where, of two asyndetic 
adjectives, only one of them has an attribu- 
tive attached to it. Unless, therefore, we 
are willing to admit this solitary exception — 
on the ground that ‘frugum,’ belonging, as 
it does, to both adjectives, was placed 
between them, a very common stylistic 
device of Tacitus, I should prefer to read: 
Srugum patiens, fecundum. Such accidental 
transpositions are extremely numerous in 
all MSS. The emendation is less bold than 
the insertion of ‘arborum’ or ‘ pomorum,’ 
which are objectionable also on other 
grounds, and somehow better subserves the 
function for which the asyndeton is used in 
this particular passage. 

Agr. 17,2: magni, duces, egregii exercitus, 
minuta hostium spes et terrorem statim 
intulit Petilius Cerialis. 

This passage violates Tacitean usage in 
asyndetic collocations, for whenever in an 
asyndetic enumeration, the last member 
contains a new thought or a more general 
idea or sums up, it is joined by e¢ to the 
asyndetic group.® Cf. Agr. 13 extr. domitae 
gentes, capti reges et monstratus fatis Ves- 
panianus G. 30, 5 duriora genti corpora, 
stricti artus, minax vultus (physical quali- 
ties) e¢ maior animi vigor 44, 5 rotunda 
scuta, breves gladii eé erga reges obsequium 
H. I. 36, 12 adorare vulgum, iacere oscula et 
omnia serviliter pro dominatione IV. 1, 14 
ubique lamenta, conclamationes et fortunae 
captae urbis Ann. I. 25, 6 murmur incertum, 
atrox clamor et repente quies. Consistency, 
therefore, demands ‘eé minuta hostium 
spes.’ Curiously enough, in the parallel 
passage from the Agricola just cited, one 
MS. omits e¢ before ‘monstratus,’ in the 

2 Maxal.c. II. p. 33. 


3 Cf, Jour. Phil. XII. pp. 454 ff. 
Dial. c. 37, 18 (p. 348). 


and my note to 
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present both A and B omitted it. I am 
also inclined to believe that Tacitus wrote : 
‘terrorem statim intulit,’ the et being 
perhaps the very ef which strayed away 
from the place, where we found it to be 
necessary, or else it is a mere dittography of 
the es preceding. The predicate, moreover, 
coming before its subject renders the omis- 
sion of et very plausible, at least in Tacitus. 

Agr. 17, 8: et Cerialis quidem alterius 
successoris curam famamque obruisset : 
sustinuitgwe molem Julius Frontinus. 

So our two MSS. But modern editors 
have with singular unanimity abandoned 
this reading, the majority being content 
with bracketing que, while others suspect a 
lacuna, which each fills out in his own way. 
It does not seem to have been thought 
worth the while to enquire, whether the que 
may not after all be quite unobjectionable. 
Andresen—he reads ‘sustinuit’—says ‘in 
ipsa verbi collocatione inest gravissima vis 
adversativa.’ This would be an excellent 
explanation but for the circumstance that 
the MSS. clearly exhibit swstinuitque. Now 
it can easily be shown that gue very often 
has a ‘vis adversativa.’ If so, the proposed 
changes will not be correcting a corrupt 
reading but the author himself. This is, 
however, hardly the function of the critic. 
Moreover, I can discover no motive for the 
scribes, who must all have been ignorant of 
the stylistic observations collected in Andre- 
sen’s ‘De verborum apud Tacitum colloca- 
tione,’ to insert a gue on mere caprice, not 
to mention the fact that no one has as yet 
succeeded in proving the existence of a 
single, deliberate interpolation in the Agricola, 
for such the que would be, and in making 
this statement, I do not overlook the 
attempts made in that direction by Wex, 
Peerlkamp, Ritter, Nipperdey, Cornelissen 
and Schoene. The following selected list of 
examples at my disposal of que=sed will, | 
hope, suffice to vindicate the reading of our 
MSS. 

Cic. de Sen. 20, 77 iam sensus moriendi 
aliquis esse potest, isque ad exiguum tempus 
Vell, Pat. II. 11 C. Marius hirtus atque 
horridus, vitaque sanctus IJ. 24 Sulla 
neque...nec quod erat in manibus omisit, 
existimavitque ante frangendum hostem and 
Tac. Agr. 14,10 Didium Veranius excepit 
isque intra annum extinctus est H. I. 50, 22 
et ambigua de Vespasiano fama (sc. erat) 
solusque omnium...in melius mutatus est 
Ann. III. 18, 12 addiderat...Tiberio et 
Augustae...grates omiseratque Claudii men- 
tionem 42, 4 pellicere alam equitum...ut... 
bellum inciperet ; paucique equitum corrupti 
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(sc. sunt) XIIf. 10, 3 Caesar effigiem 
Domitio...petivit a senatu ; sibique statuas... 
prohibuit XVI. 19, 14 obsignata misit 
Neroni fregitque anulum. To these and 
other exx. given in Lew. Tac. s.v. que (p. 
1282” 1283*), we should perhaps add Ann. 
{Il 35, 6 IV: 4 ext: 29; ext. XI-30,3 
LET 10; 

Agr. 24, 1: Quinto expeditionum anno nave 
prima transgressus ignotas ad id tempus 
gentes. 

A much molested passage, as may be seen 
from the following selection of conjectures : 
‘navi in proxima, aestate prima, gnave 
prima (neut. plur.), vere primo, marituma, 
nova perinde,’ and, to cap the climax, ‘in 
Clotae proxima,’ to which glaringly improb- 
able conjecture Andresen remarks ‘ sic op- 
time Nipperdey’ and straightway receives 
it into his text!! The few who defend the 
reading of the MSS. usually interpret the 
phrase as ‘the first vessel sent out at the 
opening of navigation in the spring,’ and, 
indeed, if nave prima could bear no other 
signification we should certainly have to 
regard the passage as corrupt. All diffi- 
culty will, however, be removed, if we read 
primum (prim.) which scarcely involves any 
change, but even this is not necessary, for 
I fail to see why we should not recognise in 
prima simply another example of the well- 
known use of the adjective for the adverb, a 
suggestion which I subsequently discovered 
had long ago been made by Walch (p. 303). 
To the illustrations given by him, dg. 19 
primam (primum B Peter) domum suam 
coercuit Ann. XIV. 10 eum...prima Centur- 
ionum adulatio ad spem firmavit, add G. 
43, 23 primi in omnibus proeliis, oculi vin- 
cuntur H. II. 96, 1 prima Vitellio tertiae 
legionis defectio nuntiatur Ann. XII. 19, 6 
magnarum nationum regibus primam ex 
similitudine fortunae...amicitiam esse. T'aci- 
tus, it must be admitted, generally places 
the adjective before its noun, unless rhetori- 
cal reasons decree otherwise, but among the 
conspicuous exceptions to this practice, 
Andresen himself, in the article cited above 

p. 20), mentions primus. 

Agr. 28, 6: tris liburnicas adactis per vim 

gubernatoribus ascendere et uno remigante, 


suspectis duobus eoque interfectis... 
amissis per inscitiam (sc. gubernand)) 
navibus. 


1 The absurdity of this violent change will become 
the more manifest, when the conviction has gained 
ground, as I am confident it will, that the whole 
chapter is unintelligible except on the presumption of 
an expedition to Jreland. Cf. W. Pfitzner, Progr. 
Neustrelitz 1893 pp. 34 and Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. vol. 
153 pp. 560—564. 
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It has long been recognised that the 
sense is incomplete and that we require the 
additional idea of ‘ back’ or ‘ returning,’ for 
those who, like Peter, take remigante= 
gubernante are sufficiently refuted by the 
clause ‘amissis—navibus,’ even supposing 
that remigare could have the meaning which 
they assign to it. Among the many 
remedies suggested, such as: ‘remigerante ; 
regente ; remeante ; remorante ; refugo uno 
ante; refugiente; reneante; renatante ; 
velificante ; renavigante, only the last has 
met with anything like general acceptance, 
and yet I have always felt certain that 
Tacitus did not write it. Not because it 
does not satisfy the evident meaning of the 
context, for it does, but simply because it 
would constitute, so far as I have been 
able to discover, a unique instance of the 
corruption of a perfectly intelligible and 
commonplace expression into another word 
which is as suitable and fitting as the author 
in this particular case could possibly have 
chosen. There is, therefore, a very strong 
presumption that remigante is perfectly 
sound, but if so, the evident corruption 
now existing must lurk elsewhere. I am 
convinced that the original is restored by 
reading : ‘uno RETRO remigante, the retro 
easily falling out, because of the re following, 
a species of error occurring frequently in 
the best MSS. 

Agr. 34, 12: novissimae res et extremo 
metu corpora defixere aciem in his vestigis. 

‘Corpora’ and ‘aciem’ cannot both be 
right. -The majority of critics retain the 
latter, changing the text so as to read: ‘res 
et extremus metus torpore,’ ‘res et extremo 
metu torpor,’ or, by a more radical change 
‘novissimi nimirum et extremo metu torpidi 
(torpidam)’ while still others abandon 
emendation and practically rewrite the 
passage. Now Wea (p. 107 ff.) has long 
since shown, but apparently to no purpose, 
that ‘aciem defixere’ in the sense of 
‘ rivetting the line of battle’ is not idiomatic 
Latin. And even if it were, the stubborn 
resistance therein implied would hardly 
serve as a source of encouragement for a 
toman army. Then again, it is not likely 
that Agricola, who contemptuously speaks of 
his opponents as a band of cowards and run- 
aways who ‘non restiterunt sed deprehrensi 
sunt,’ would have dignified their ranks by 
the term ‘acies.’ Nor can ‘aciem defixere’ 
here have the meaning, which it has often 
enough elsewhere, of ‘fixing one’s steady 
gaze upon a thing,’ for this among the 
ancients, curious as it may seem to us, was 
not the outcome of ‘extremus metus,’ but of 
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indomitable courage. Cf. e.g. Hor. C. 1 3,18 
qui siccis oculis monstra natantia, qui vidit 
mare turgidum and Postgate’s note to Prop. 
Il. 27, 7. If aciem must therefore, be 
considered out of place, probably due to a 
gloss on corpora, this latter must not be 
molested, and all that is required to restore 
the passage is to read ‘ extremus metus,’ the 
‘s’ being omitted, because of the similarity 
of the following letter, which error in turn 
very naturally drew along with it the 
change of ‘extremus’ to ‘extremo.’ This 
emendation seems to me in every way more 
methodical than to delete ‘et’ with Wex 
and others; in fact the presence of the 
conjunction clearly points to a nominative 
following. I, therefore, write: ‘novissimae 
res et extremus metus corpora defixere in 
his vestigiis.’1 This reading, it may be 
remarked in passing, is also more in 
conformity with the laws of prose rhythm 
which Tacitus, closely following Cicero’s 
Orator and Quintilian, has imposed upon 
himself, an observation which I hope to 
establish in detail elsewhere, for the 
‘numerus Taciteus’ seems not hitherto to 
have been made a subject of investigation. 

Agr. 38,16: ipse peditem atque equites . . 
in hibernis locavit, 

Read : ‘ pedites atque equites ’ or ‘ peditem 
atque equitem,’ for, fond as _ Tacitus 
admittedly is of inconcinnity of collocation, 
he never, in all the 30 instances of ‘pedes’ 
and ‘eques’ found in his writings, varies the 
number, except when these words occur in 
adversative clauses or when in different 
syntactical relation. When closely joined 
by a copulative conjunction, they occur 
either both in the collective singular (7 times) 
or both in the plural (14 times). 

Agr. 43, 13: speciem tamen doloris animo 
vultuque prae se tulit. 

That animo cannot well be correct is all 
but universally conceded,” but the emenda- 
tions hitherto suggested possess no intrinsic 
probability, e.g. ‘mimo, amictu, ore, sermone’ 
and this is preeminently true of the generally 
accepted correction of Hrnesti, who writes 
habitu for animo, chiefly, it would seem, 
because ‘habitus’ and ‘ vultus’ are not in- 
frequently combined. I have not the 
slightest doubt that Tacitus wrote : ‘ speciem 
doloris animé vultu prae se tulit.’ The change 
is simplicity itself, for the gue was naturally 
added when ‘animi’ had become ‘animo,’ 


1 This note had long been written, when I found 
that Constans, Rev. de phil. XXI. p. 29 had advocated 
the same reading, but he gives no grounds for his 
opinion. 


2 Cf. esp. Woelfflin, Phil. XXVI. p. 154. 
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though it is also quite possible that gue is 
nothing more than a dittography of pr 
(prae). With the phrase, ep. Cic. in Verr. I 
8,21 cupiebam animi dolorem vultu tegere, 
pro Sest. 41,88 dolorem animi and especially 
the remarkable parallel in Curt. VI 9,1 (32) 
vultu praeferens dolorem wnimt. 

Agr. 44, 11 ff.: Et ipse quidem, quam- 
quam medio in spatio integrae aetatis ereptus, 
quantum ad gloriam, longissimum aevum 
peregit : Quippe et vera bona quae in virtu- 
tibus sita sunt et consulari ac triumphalibus 
ornamentis praedito, quid aliud adstruere 
fortuna poterat? Opibus nimiis non gaude- 
bat: speciosae non contigerant filia atque 
uxore superstitibus: Potest videri etiam 
beatus, incolumi dignitate, florente fama, 
salvis aflinitatibus et amicitiis futura 
effugisse. 

This is the reading of our two MSS., but 
Tacitus cannot have written the passage as 
it stands. One difficulty has, indeed, long 
been noticed and many attempts have 
been made to do away with it, but all were 
necessarily doomed to failure for reasons 
which will appear later. Another difficulty, 
though no less perplexing, has never been 
felt. I turn to the latter first. 

In the first place, I ask, what is the ante- 
cedent of ‘quippe’?1 The answer probably 
would be ‘ quantum ad gloriam,’ but that is 
impossible for several reasons. To begin 
with, this phrase is only thrown in as paren- 
thesis. A second far more serious objection is, 
that the constituent elements which secured 
such gloria? to Agricola are enumerated in 
the very clause introduced by way of contrast 
to something that preceded, and significantly 
joined with ‘vera bona’ by ‘et...et.’ Again, 
no bona, to which the vera bona might be 
opposed, had been previously mentioned. 
But if so, then both guwippe and vera bona 
hang completely in the air, gloriam being 
out of the question, as involving no anti- 
thesis. Now this difficulty is removed, if 
we suppose that the archetypon had: peregit. 
Opibus nimiis non gaudebat speciosae non 
contigerant. Quippe et vera bona etc.’ The 
eye of the copyist passed from OPB to QPP, 
but noticing his oversight too late for im- 
mediate correction, he inserted the omitted 
k@Aov, when he reached the presumable end 


1 Synonymous, as often in Tacitus, with enim, 
which could not have been used here for obvious 
reasons, 

2 It may be noted in passing that the Stoics, 
whose doctrines are clearly here hinted at, probably 
did not reckon ‘ glory’ as among the mala or adidopa, 
for, as Cicero facetiously remarked (pro Arch. 11,26), 
they never fail to put their names to their treatises 
‘de gloria contemnenda.’ 
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of the sentence at ‘poterat.’ With this 
emendation, all the difficulty disappears : 
‘He did not take delight in excessive riches 
and, as a matter of fact, resplendent or 
showy (speciosus is an extremely strong word) 
wealth did not fall to his lot, but, of course, 
that did not sour a man of Agricola’s nature 
(quippe=enim, with the usual ellipsis to be 
supplied in thought), for both the true 
blessings which consist in virtue and the 
highest political honours had been his ete.’ 

This is good Stoic doctrine. The wise 
and, therefore, virtuous man, is both dives 
and rez, even without actually possessing 
material wealth or royal power. 

Having thus restored what, I feel con- 
vinced, every unprejudiced reader will regard 
as the meaning of the author, I proceed to 
discuss the other crux referred to above. It 
turns upon the words ‘ filia...superstitibus,’ 
and I confess to having been not a little sur- 
prised to find, that the very transposition 
which had been advocated on internal 
grounds alone and quite independent of any 
bearing it might have upon the present 
problem, also furnished the key to its 
solution. 

The MSS., it must be observed, make no 
stop till potest, joining filia atque wxore super- 
stitibus closely with contigerant, a collocation 
quite impossible. Wes tried to get over the 
difficulty by reading ‘speciosae contigerant 
filiae atque uxoré superstitibus.’ As this 
had absolutely nothing in its favour, editors 
were driven nolentes volentes, to take the 
ablative absolute with the ‘potest’ clause, 
but this involved them in other difficulties, 
from which they endeavoured to extricate 
themselves in various ways. 

Doederlein and Urlichs rightly felt that if 
this clause is to go with what follows, it 
ought not to be separated from the other 
ablatives and, accordingly, the former boldly 
placed it after fama, the latter after amici- 
tiis, thus securing an admirable climax ; but 
neither took the trouble to explain the 
curious dislocation, and their suggestions in 
consequence were rejected. Another editor, 
thereupon, in his perplexity maintained that 
the separation of these ablatives was due to 
the fact that the ‘filia etc.’ clause was an 
ablative of cause, explaining beatus, while 
the others were ablatives of quality ; forget- 
ting, of course, that this alleged separation 
is not confirmed by the MSS. But the 
climax is reached by Peter who, in all serious- 
ness, asserts that we have here nothing more 
than a harsh Tacitean ellipsis, the sentence 
in full being: ‘ filia...superstitibus, potest... 
beatus<excessisse>...effugiens*! This ab- 
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surdity is not only accepted by Andresen, 
‘put the author of the ‘De verborum apud 
Tacitum collocatione’ adds that the words 
‘filia...superstitibus’ are placed at the begin- 
ning and separated from their fellows, ‘ quod 
illis maiorem tribuebat gravitatem !’ 

But the ablative absolute under discussion 
cannot be taken with the ‘potest’ clause 
under any circumstances, and that chiefly 
for two reasons, not to lay too much stress 
upon the testimony of MSS. in matters of 
punctuation. One of these had long ago been 
pointed out by Selling and Wea, but their 
argument has been hitherto wholly ignored. 
It is the simple observation, that Tacitus 
could never have said that Agricola, while 
still Ziving, was happy, because his child and 
wife survived him. We expect at least 
‘etiam tum vivis.’ ‘Nam superstites is 
demum habet qui mortuus est, non qui 
moriturus’ (Wex p. 98). Beside, asked 
Selling, would Agricola have been less happy 
in escaping the evil days to come, if his wife 
and child had not survived 4 

In the second place, the very position of 
potest, separated by a considerable interval 
from its verb effugisse at the end of the 
sentence, is a clear proof, that it was in- 
tended to open the sentence, for this is one 
of the most characteristic features of the 
‘collocatio verborum Tacitea.’ Out of the 
thirty instances, given in the Lex. Tac., s.v. 
possum (p. 1141), fifteen of which Andresen 
himself enumerates l.c. p. 2, it will be suffici- 
ent to cite: Agr. 42 posse etiam sub malis 
principibus bonos viros esse. 

But if ‘filia...superstitibus’ can neither 
be joined to contigerant nor with potest, what 
becomes of it? The transposition above ad- 
vocated disposes of this dilemma. In the 
original text, the above clause followed pot- 
erat, where it fits in most admirably, the 
ablative absolute at the end of a ‘clausula’ 
being, moreover, of very frequent occurrence 
in Tacitus, and particularly so in the Agri- 
cola. Cp. Dial. 1, 19 G. 28, 9. 41, 8. 46, 11 
and Agr: 2, 12. 7, 8. 9, 25. 14, 4. 15, 12. 22, 
22950000; 5% * 

We come to the last point to be discussed 
in this passage, for hitherto the non before 
‘contigerant’ has been tacitly accepted as 
given by both MSS., although modern editors 
delete it, chiefly on the basis of a marginal 
note in A.! But these glosses have,no MS. 
authority whatsoever ; they are simply the 
conjectures of Pomponius Laetus and very 
poor ones at that. In the passage before us, 


1 Cf, Heller, Philol. LI. pp. 340 ff., retains the 
non, but his treatment does not touch the points at 
issue. 
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his critical contribution has been particularly 
unfortunate, for we have the very strongest 
reasons for the retention of the negative. 

In the first place, the deletion of non 
would make Tacitus flatly contradict Cass. 
Dio LXVL., 20, the one other extant writer 
to mention Agricola at all and from indepen- 
dent sources at that. Now making all due 
allowance for overstatement or exaggerated 
expression, there can be no doubt that Dio 
was well informed, when he said le. 6 de 
"AypixdAdas ev Te ATUpla TO Aourov Tod Biov 
kat évdeda...eyoev, and yet Peerlkamp does 
not shrink from emending the Greek text to 
bring it into harmony with a purely conjec- 
tural reading in the Latin! 

But apart from the testimony of the MSS. 
and Cassius Dio, there are also strong internal 
grounds in favour of non. For everything 
that we gather from the biography itself 
concerning Agricola’s personal estate proves 
him not to have had ‘ opes speciosas.’ ‘Thus, 
we learn that he lost his patrimony *; that 
Caligula confiscated the fortune of Agricola’s 
father after his execution is also highly 
probable.? 

Finally Tacitus’ repeated references to his 
scrupulous honesty, his refusal to connive at 
rascality or share in the time-honoured prac- 
tice of extortion, his conduct as praetor (c. 6) 
and the very mention of his not receiving 
the ‘salarium proconsulare’—all point to the 
fact that Agricola was not a very wealthy 
man. Last, but not least, it is very difficult 
to believe that Tacitus could ever have made 
the gratuitous and vapid remark which the 
editors attribute to him: ‘ Excessive riches 
had no charms for him, but such fell to his 
lot.’ How appropriate and significant on 
the other hand, in a ‘liber honori soceri mei 
destinatus’ the statement becomes, if we 
retain the non of the MSS., will be clear 
from the paraphrase given above. The whole 
passage, as emended, will, therefore, read 
thus : 

‘Ipse quidem...peregit. Opibus nimiis non 
gaudebat, speciosae non contigerant. Quippe 
et vera bona...et consulari...praedito, quid 
aliud adstruere fortuna poterat, filia atque 
uxore superstitibus? Potest videri etiam 
beatus...effugisse. 

Agr. 45, 5: una adhue victoria Carus 
Metius censebatur et intra Albanam arcem 
sententia Messalini strepebat et Massa 
Baebius iam tum reus erat. 

Iam is omitted in B and hence the great 
2 Cp. 7 magnam patrimonii partem diripuit (se. 
classis Othoniana). 

® Cp. 4 and Urlichs, 
colae p. 8. 


De vita et honoribus Agri- 
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majority of editors felt justified in bracket- 
ing the word, Gronovius suggesting etiam as 
an alternative, as if these changes did away 
with the difficulty, for Tacitus in any case is 
made to interrupt his enumeration of the 
evils, which Agricola happily did not live to 
see, by an incident which could not but have 
been a cause for rejoicing and gratification ; 
for this notorious informer had been, as early 
as the days of Claudius, to use Tacitus’ own 
words in H. LV. 50: optimo cuique exitiosus 
et inter causas malorum quae mox tulimus, 
saepius rediturus.’ The inconsistency here 
pointed out is easily disposed of by reading 
nondum for ‘iam tum.’ Just as Metius and 
Messalinus had not yet revealed all the 
cruelty and rascality of which they were 
capable, so Baebius Massa seems to have kept 
his well-known evil propensities in check for a 
while ; at the present time he had not yet 
committed any misdeeds of sufficient enormity 
to result in an impeachment. But this 
occurred, as we happen to know, in the 
year of Agricola’s death and resulted in his 
conviction. Agricola was, therefore, fortun- 
ate in not witnessing the reappearance of 
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this rascal, particularly as his condemnation 
seems not materially to have weakened his 
power ( ‘saepius rediturus’ ). 

Agr. 46, 7: admiratione te potius et immor- 
talibus laudibus et, si natura suppeditet, 
similitudine colamus, 

Nearly all editors have followed Muretus 
in reading colamus for decoramus of the MSS. 
‘Decoremus’ (Ursinus) may possibly be 
defended in view of the well-known line from 
Ennius ‘nemo me dacrumis decoret.’ But if 
colamus is to, be substituted as being some- 
how more suitable to the simple pathos of 
this wonderful epilogue, we should at least 
read: ‘admiratione potius...te colamus.’ Not 
only does ¢e thus receive its proper emphasis 
by position, making a ‘dichoreic’ clausula, 
but the decoramus, if it be corrupt, is thus 
most plausibly accounted for, J. Miiller’s 
explanation that de was due to the last 
syllable of an abbreviated ‘similitudine’ 
(similitude) being impossible, because that 
word is itself but an emendation of Grotius, 
the MSS. having ‘ militum or ‘ multum.’ 


ALFRED GUDEMAN. 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 1897. 





THE MINOR~ WORKS OF XENOPHON. 


(Continued from p. 237.) 


VILL. THe AgcEstnaus. 


SrncE Valckenaer first expressed an 
opinion that the Agesilaus was not the work 
of Xenophon, its authenticity has been much 
discussed. Perhaps the chief argument on 
one side has been the style. Critics have 
said with some reason that in places it 
reminded them less of X. than of Isocrates. 
But, just as with the two Constitutions, no 
one that I know of has gone carefully enough 
through the vocabulary and syntax of the 
book, comparing them with what we know 
of X.’s usual way of writing. They have 
indeed received much less attention than the 
language of the Constitutions, and a few 
detached remarks are all that seem to have 
been made on the subject. I will endeavour 
to examine them somewhat more systematic- 
ally, though of course not exhaustively. 

For our purpose it will be well to divide 
the book into three parts. The first two 
chapters are largely, though not entirely, 
made up of passages taken from the Hellenics 
or at least agreeing more or less verbatim 


with passages in the Hedlenics ; and, so far 
as this agreement goes, the style, vocabulary, 
etc. cannot be used as an argument. These 
two chapters, therefcre, which are yet highly 
deserving of our attention, I will reserve to 
the end, taking first chapters 3-10, and then 
separately chapter 11, the authenticity of 
which has been more particularly doubted. 
In chapters 3-10 we find again a few of 
the words we have already noticed as 
Xenophontean. ‘OQs=aore with indicative 
occurs in 3, 2 (ovTws éoeBero...ds...evopCor) ; 
évOa ‘ where’ occurs 5,7: 6, 2: 10,1; téxva 
3,33 waprav 5,33 petov 6, 3 and peover- 
tev 4,5: 7,2; edppootvn 9, 4. But there 
are very many more of the same kind to be 
added. I will take the chapters seriatim 
Aadupa is a tragic word unknown to Attic 
prose, but X. uses it in Hell. 5, 1, 24, and 
either Addupa wodeiv or AadvpoTwdeiy in 
Anab. 6, 6, 38: it is used herein 4,6. In 
the words datis 5’ ypetro Kai ov TO yevvalw 
PELOVEKTELY 7) GV TO Gdikw TAéEov Exew (4, 5) 
we have language doubly characteristic of 
X., for it is his way not only to use avy (so 
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atv ’Aynow\d» in 3, 4) where most prose 
writers use pera, but to combine it with 
certain substantives or quasi-substantives so 
as to produce a sort of adverbial expression. 
In poetry we find oty dicy, ete.: in prose it 
is X. who gives us such phrases as odvv 7o 
KarXo (Cyr. 8, 1, 32): ow ro diKkaiw Kal Kado 
(Anab. 2, 6, 18): otdapas otv rH Bia adda 
padXrov orv tH evepyecia (Cyr. 8, 7, 13): adv 
7 06 Gyo (ib. 3,1, 15): ov Kpavyn, cov 
vehort, ete. lq (4, 3 79 av tis abrov cixoTws 
aitidoatro ;) is common in X. and Plato, very 
little used I think by the orators. Demos- 
thenes has it once only, and that in almost 
his earliest speech (29, 1). @otvy is another 
word not used, as far as we can tell, in 
ordinary Attic, though Plato has it eight or 
ten times. It occurs in Cyr. 4, 2, 39 and 
here in 5, 1: also dowafw in 8, 7 (Oowatuxds 
Oec. 9,7). M6x6os and poxGety do not occur 
at all in the orators. Aristophanes uses the 
verb three or four times in the Plutus only, 
and always in anapaests or trochaics; the 
substantive in some burlesque anapaests in 
Thesm. 780. The words do not seem to be 
used at all by Plato. On the other hand X. 
uses the noun twice in the Symposium and 
the verb half a dozen times in various places. 
The verb occurs here in 5, 3. Ava xpatos is 
another Xn. expression not shared by Plato, 
who uses the more Attic kata xpdtos: it 
occurs here in 5,4: 8,3. X. often uses 
dvtios Where more Attic writers use évaytios : 
so here in 5, 7 we have dvria tas “EAAa- 
d0s=évavtiov tis “EAddos. ’AyaAdeoOau is 
unknown to Aristophanes and the orators : 
Thucydides has it half a dozen times, Plato 
once or twice, X. in at least a dozen places. 
It is used here three times (5, 3: 9, 1 
and 4), 

The use of $vzo ‘with spirit’ as in dupe 
paxeoOar (6, 2) may be found once or twice 
in Thucydides and in Cyr. 4, 2, 21 ‘oper 
popn Kal Ovpd ert rods ToAeutovs, but it must, 
be very uncommon. The frequent use of 
dupe = opyn, as in Ta Ovpe mpaxdevra, in the 
ninth book of Plato’s Laws is similar, but 
not quite identical. Tapéyev, used as in 6, 
4 rovs 8€ orpatiwras dpa reHopevovs Kat 
irovvtas aitov mapetye, Where it simply 
means ‘make so and so,’ ‘ put into a certain 
condition,’ is very characteristic of X. (see 
the index in Holden’s Oeconomicus), and the 
way in which it is followed by eiye in the 
next sentence, tovs ye pay ToAeuiovs €ixe 
Wéyew pev ov duvapevous x.t.A., corresponds 
curiously to a passage in Oec. 21, 4-5. On 
darov Tdxous dé (6, 5) we may remark that 
X. always uses rdxos, never taxuT7s, and on 
AjPowv in the same §, that A7Fw as a by-form 
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of AavOavw is found in a few passages (Cec. 
7, 31: Symp. 4, 48) of X. alone among Attic 
prose writers. The phrase vvxtl ocazep 
npepa xpjoGe:, which on R.L. 5, 7 we saw to 
be Xn., occurs again here in 6,6. With 
regard to 6, 7 cuvretaypévov ovTws...0s ay 
émixoupelv pddtcta éavT@ dvvarro see the 
remarks on @s dv in Goodwin M. and 7. 
App. 4, 1 (6): éxtxoupo we saw on L.L, 2, 6 
to be Xn. ’Arpepijs and kindred words occur 
very seldom in Attic prose, though they are 
found. X. has dtpepés dupa in Symp. 8, 3: 
dtpepia Cyr. 6, 3,13. “Atpepas occurs a few 
times in the doubtful Cynegeticus. Here we 
have 70 dtpeuées in 6,7. “Pom used (6, 8) of 
courage may be compared with Hell. 7, 5, 
23. where pwn is opposed to a6upia. 'OPAnpa 
is a word of the poets, not to be found in 
orators or Plato, but we have it in Hero 10, 
3 and here in 7, 2. ’Hpemeiv, not in 
Thucydides, comedy, or orators, but Platonic, 
is used three or four times by X. and here 
in 7, 3. AwpetcOar(7, 7) is a favourite word 
with X. and Plato, but hardly used in comedy 
or oratory. On the exceptional use of os in 
an ‘object sentence’ (7, 7 érewed7 Oy 7) vrs... 
}) dus...) Os K.7.A.) See Goodwin w. s. p. 402. 
iidaropyos (8, 1) and peyadnyopet (8, 2) can 
be paralleled in the same and kindred forms 
from X., but hardly from any other good 
prose writer. With peya\oyvwpocvvy (8, 3) 
and peyadoyvépov (9, 6) cf. weyadoyvepov in 
Qec. 21, 8: the word is very rare. TexvacGat 
(9, 3) is searcely used by the orators, Plato, 
or comedy (see, however, Ar. Vesp. 176), but 
occasionally by X. Maorevw (9, 3) = fy is 
a word characteristic of X., not used in pure 
prose. In 9, 3 we have also Kownadobat, 
equally poetic and equally Xn. Teprev, a 
word avoided by the orators but used two or 
three times, as also is repvds, by X., will be 
found in 9,4. The use of dvain 9,7 ava racav 
tiv yqv is not found, I fancy, in the best Attic 
prose, but there are many examples of it in 
X. ’AA«7 (10, 1) is used three or four times 
by X., who is also fond of dAxos: it occurs 
now and then in Thucydides, not in oratory, 
comedy, or even Plato. In 10, 4 we have 
pjxistos, not found in pure prose but used 
Cyr. 4,5, 28: we have seen before that X. 
also uses pacowr. 

The use of particles in these chapters is, 
as far as I can judge, quite Xn., though 
Roquette (De X. Vita p. 40) lays stress on 
the disproportionate use of rovyapodv in Ages. 
(five times out of a total of nineteen), and 
though I do not notice a xaé-dé anywhere. 
The writer, too, pays no more attention than 
X. to the occurrence of hiatus. 

Chapter 11 is certainly, in style, more full 
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of antitheses and other Isocratean turns of 
expression than we are accustomed to find in 
X. It is therefore a matter of particular 
interest to see whether the vocabulary is 
Xn. or no. I find in the first sentence his 
characteristic ds final and in the concluding 
sentenceof the book his equally characteristic 
és for éore. Ildéprav occurs again 11, 4: 
pyxiorov again 11,15, The above-mentioned 
use of ovv is illustrated in 11, 11 by ro 
peyadsppovt od civ UBper GAAA civ youn 
éxpyto. Apeords (11, 5) used once by Lysias 
alone of the orators (Isocrates has dvadperros 
twice), is rather a favourite word with X. 
The form orepicxw (11, 5) is used once or 
twice by X., once apparently by Plato, more 
often by Thucydides, hardly by orators or 
comic poets. Aamoveiv, -eiofar (11, 7) are 
often found in X. and Plato, not often else- 
where. Characteristic of them both is also 
the extended use of épav as in 11, 9 ddéys 
ovdenias jpa: cf. 3,1. “Apavpoiy (11, 12) is 
a poetical word (occurring, as does dpavpos, 
as a matter-of-fact vocabulum artis in the 


doubtful Cynegeticus) that does not surprise. 


usin X. ’Aynparos (11, 14) is found in Cyr. 
8, 7, 22: Mem. 4, 3, 18. We have had 
occasion before, in speaking of the &.Z., to 
observe that peyadetos, padiovpyia and kado- 
xdyaOia (11, 6 and 16) were favourite words 
with X. Ithink the same may be said of 
éxrovey (11, 9) and of diayiyverOor with a 
participle (11, 16). Lastly we may notice 
as before the Xn. use of dvd in dva macav 
tiv ynv (11, 16), and the Xn. dpi (11, 11) 
for the more Attic epi. In the use of 
particles there seems to be nothing notice- 
able about this chapter, unless it be the 
somewhat clumsy frequency of ye py. 
Hiatus occurs very little in the earlier part, 
more often in the later. Thus we find ro 
pev dixalw dpkeiv 7yovpevos 70 €av TaANOTpia(8) : 
TO evxapl OV TKOPpATW,...TO meyadddpove ov 
atv vBpe GAAG av yvopyn expyto (11): 7H 
matpior apeAysos and THs Eavtod dperns (16). 
These things are worth noticing, because a 
scriptor in schola quadam TIsocratea eruditus 
and producing ex Isocratea officina profectas 
sententias (Hartman in Analecta Xenophontea) 
was comparatively unlikely to let them 
pass. 

I turn back now to the narrative part of 
the book, the first two chapters, which go 
over the same ground as portions of the 
Hellenics and have whole passages in common 
with it. I shall ignore such words as are 
found in the corresponding passages of the 
Hellenics and notice some which belong to 
the Agesilaus only. 

X., like Plato, makes much freer use of 
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éyxeipets aS an equivalent for émixeipety than 
the orators do. We find in 1,1 opus & 
éyxeipyteov. Meiwy is used several times 
(1, 1 and 13: 2,1, ete.). The aorist dpexOnv 
is quoted from no prose writer but X. (Jem. 
1, 2,16: Symp. 8, 35), for in Isocr. Lp. 6, 9 
épryvnOjvae seems the better reading (Blass) : 
we have it here in 1, 4. In the same section 
and again in 1, 26: 2, 7 we have the double 
re (=7Te—kai), rare in prose but sometimes 
used by X. [We have three instances in 
these chapters (1, 8, perhaps not certain: 2, 
6 and 31) of a single re used to attach a 
sentence or clause to something preceding : 
this is also used by X., but it occurs now and 
then in almost every writer.] ’EpiZw (1, 5) 
is a poetical word used by Plato and once or 
twice by X. The temporal use of ée‘, which 
we noticed in &.Z. as characteristic of X. 
and Thucydides, occurs in 1, 5 and many 
other passages of these two narrative 
chapters. KarddnAos (1, 6) is used occasion- 
ally by X. and Plato, apparently only once 
or twice in an orator (Isocrates). Tpdcdev 
we saw before to be very common in X. in 
place of the more ordinary Attic €uzpoobe : 
it occurs here (1, 8, etc.) some half-dozen 
times. In 1, 18 see as to Aadvporwdeiv 
the remark above on Addupa in 4, 6, 
and notice that zpoteAcv is found Anab. 
7, 7, 25: Vect. 3, 9, probably not elsewhere 
in the best Greek. The words in 1, 19 ézore 
abroponor...xpnpata eeoev dpyyetoGa seem 
a clear case of é6é\w=BovAouau, Wish, not 
mere willingness. This is extremely rare in 
Attic prose, except in a few set phrases such 
as 6 Oéduw, dv dv eOedy, dy 6 Oeds O€An. Whether 
a clear case can be found in X.’s undoubted 
writings, I do not know: but, like Plato, he 
is just such a writer as we should expect to 
use it occasionally. With the phrase ypijpara 
idyycioOa may be compared dyaba idyyctoOa 
in Cyr. 8, 7,15. We have also in 1, 19 the 
first of four examples contained in these two 
chapters of X.’s special use of ws with ‘object 
clauses’ (see on 7, 7 above and cf. 1, 22: 2, 
1 and 31 for the other examples): ézeyédero 
as dua tov dirwv dAioxoiro. The poetical 
dévaos (1, 20) is found in Cyr. 4, 2, 44. ‘Os 
final occurs 1, 23: éd0€ev atta trmKov Kata- 
oKEvacTéov Elvat, @S pi) Sparerevovra, ToELELV 
Sé0. airév. It is probably by an oversight 
that Goodwin ranks this as an ‘object clause.’ 
Another example occurs in 2, 8 as ixavot elev. 
"Ava Ta media (1, 23) and ava ra dpy (2, 22) is 
the Xn. use noticed above. ’Ayacrés (1, 
24) seems unique, but X. four times uses 
dyaords and Plato is perhaps the only other 
good prose writer who employs it. “Pan is 
used of courage in 1, 28 as in 6, 8. “Arofiw 
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(1, 34) occurs twice in Anab. : dpovdus (1, 
37) in Cyr. 6, 4,15 : éBeAovoros (1, 38) several 
times in Cyr. 

The first section of ch. 2 gives us ordXos, 
a historian’s word very rare in the orators. 
In 2, 6 orpdrevpa...iyyayero may be compared 
with Anabd. 1, 10, 17: Cyr. 5, 4, 39. We 
find és=dore in 2,7. For kat peévror (2, 9) 
cf. index to Holden’s Oeconomicus. Mera 
xeipas (2, 14) is an old or hardly Attic phrase 
(Thue. 1, 138, 4: Herod. 7, 16) which causes 
us no surprise in X. Eidzerjs (2, 18 edreras) 
though rare in the orators, is a favourite 
word with X. Taoovdéa (2, 19) or tacavdé 
may be found in Hell. 4,4, 9: Thue. 8,1, 1: 
and in poetry. Ty (2, 21) like qi (4, 3) 
belongs to X. and Plato, occurring very 
seldom in oratory or comedy. Karaxaivu (2, 
22 and 23) isa form used by poets and by 
X. The plural verb in odddpata éyevovto 
(2, 23) is much more in X.’s way than in 
that of any other Attic prose writer. vv 
is used in 23 and 24, perhaps elsewhere. To 
wavrt with wAéov and with xparetv (2, 24) is 
also Xn., and e’pwaros (ibid.) is a word used 
two or three times by him. Finally we may 
notice one of the rare points of syntax as 
distinguished from vocabulary in which X. 
seems to depart from the Attic rule. For 
the imperfect in 2, 28 dopevos jKovcev OTL 
pereréumreto aitov we should ordinarily have 
petareprerat OY petaréuroito. It is known 
that X. often in oratio obliqua uses this im- 
perfect to represent the present of the recta, 
and a list of many examples will be found in 
Joost’s book on the Anabasis, p. 199. A less 
clear case occurs in 1, 38 édyAwoay ote ov 
rhactHvy tiv dittay mapeiyovro, where the 
imperfect may refer to a time previous to 
édjAwoav, and another quite clear one outside 
these two chapters in 3, 3 cidas oT: PapvaBalos 
yipat pev tHv Bacirtéws Expatte Ovyarépa, tiv 
8 avtod dvev yapov aBetv éBovdAcro...’Aynot- 
Adw €avTOv...evEXElpLoe. 

A few words in these chapters seem to 
deserve special mention. Three or four times 
where a passage in Ages. is practically the 
same as one in /Zell., we find a difference in 
one particular word, and the word used in 
Ages. is more markedly Xn. than that used in 
Hell. Thus Hell. 3, 4, 11 has éXdrrova, while 
Ages. 1,13 has pefova: Hell. 3. 4, 15 has 
Kata Ta media, Ages. 1, 23 ava ra wedia (ef. the 
variation in Eur. Med. 509): Hell. ibid. 
mpobipmws Cntotn, Ages. 1, 24 mpobipws pac- 
revo.: Hell. 4, 3, 20 4 vikn “Aynowdov 
eyeyeryto, Ages. 2,13 % vikn ov “Aynord 
éyévero: Hell. 4,5, 1 Booxnpara, Ages. 2, 18 
KTyvn, a word used pretty often by X. but 
not in pure Attic prose: /ell. 4, 3, 6 trois 
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mept atrov, Ages. 2, 3 rots dud’ abrov, and 
so in Hell. 4, 3, 17 as compared with Ages. 
2,11. In Hell. 3, 4, 15 paorevor has 
been actually restored to the text by conjec- 
ture, founded on the Ages., that fyroty is only 
a gloss on the rarer word, and possibly it may 
be thought that similar changes should be 
made elsewhere. But in any case it is 
undeniable that in these instances—and 
there may be more of them—the more 
characteristic Xn. expression appears in the 
Agesilaus. A somewhat similar, yet not the 
same, occurrence may be observed in 2, 
13-14. There are various details added here, 
to which nothing in Hell. exactly corresponds, 
and the sentences peculiar to Ages. contain 
the very Xn. words éore=éws and évfa=ov 
or iva. They contain also xoAeds, which seems 
to occur in no prose writer but X., and xapat, 
which is very rare out of poetry but used 
Hell. 4, 1, 30. 

Now that we have gone through the 
Agesilaus and ascertained what a large 
number of expressions it has throughout 


-which belong distinctly to the idiom of X., 


it will be proper to see what evidence, if any, 
of a like nature can be adduced on the other 
side. We shall think very little of occasional 
dra€ eipnuéva. in the way of adjectives and 
even of substantives and verbs, unless there 
is some special reason for doing so, because 
the various works of one author constantly 
exhibit this small diversity. There is no 
work of X., as there is no book of Thucydides 
and I daresay few dialogues of Plato, in 
which noticeable words do not occur that are 
not elsewhere used by the author. Such 
adjectives therefore as aduioracros (1, 4), 
ppovnparias (1, 24), rlacrds (1, 38), avaéxupos 
(6, 6), woAvépacros and moAverraiveros (6, 8), 
peyddavxos (8, 1) and szépavxos (11, EL), 
kpupivors (11, 5), edrapdreoros (11, 12), 
pvipov (11, 13), and ynpatds (11, 15) will not 
trouble us at all, especially as some of them, 
like so many of X.’s words, are known to us 
in the poets. Tevvixds (5, 4) is a doubtful 
emendation. There are two or three words 
which only occur in the disputed Apologia, 
and which cannot therefore be called cer- 
tainly Xn. : edrdbea 9, 3 and 11, 9: Kaxddo£os 
4, 1 (the Apol. has xaxodogeiv and KaKoooeia). 
’KiéapetBw (2, 2), aBpvvopa (9, 2), €xOpaive (11, 
5), though poetical, cause us no surprise. “E£o- 
pudeiv (11, 4) is rare and only cited from Eur- 
ipides : the poetical Aarpevw (7, 2) is found in 
Cyr. 3, 1, 36 ina literal sense. “Oémiryxov = 6 
rvxév (1, 3) is not remarkable even if there 
is no other instance of it in X., nor is there 
anything very out-of-the-way in zavra ra 
aisypa e&edlwKev (3, 1), if that reading is 
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right. Td wapdzay (7, 7) iscommon enough, 
though X, seems not to have it elsewhere, 
but dyrimpoua (1, 18) is only quoted from 
Pollux. T6 ordépa rod Biov (11, 15) is unique, 
if right. With picbdv Avo in 2, 31, an 
unusual expression, cf. the words 7s at 
mpocodo Avovor tavahwpara in the fragment 
ot Diphilus’ "Euopos given by Athenaeus 
227 E. It may be observed that in Jem. 
1, 2, 54 X. has the unusual expression pucGov 
trivew. A few points of syntax are just 
worth notice. There seems to be no precise 
parallel in X. to épxopar A€Ewv (2, 7), though 
Anab. 7, 7,17 comes extremely close to it : 
but a construction that is used in Herodotus 
and Plato need not surprise us in X. The 
omission of paAXov with aipeioba...7 (4, 5) 
may be the result of an accident, but the 
phrase is well established for good prose, 
even if undoubted writings of X. do not 
contain it. The construction of zparrew in 
yihpar tv Baciréus éxpatte Ovyatépa (3, 3) is 
unusual, but occurs in Hell. 6, 5, 6 éxparrov 
éav kata xwopav THv woAw. For the infinitive 
in ovk éxpatyOn otf 7d Sdpwv ov8 bro THs 
Baciréws popns edjooa Eevobjva aite (8, 5) 
I do not find any precise parallel, but pyya- 
vaoGar with accusative and infinitive (6, 5) 


occurs Hiero 11, 4and Cyr. 8, 2,28 and 3, 1, © 


and éiguordpevos woAeperv (6, 1) seems like Cyr. 
6, 3, 35 idiorapar...raéw €xew. The use of 
duaytyvec Oar (1, 4) and diaredciy (10, 4) with 
an adjective alone can be illustrated from 
Hell. 2, 3, 25: 4, 3,3: Mem. 1, 6, 2, ete. 
The upshot of this tedious inquiry seems to 
be that all parts of the Agesilaus are full of 
characteristic Xn. words and that there is 
nowhere anything in the vocabulary or 
syntax that need raise the smallest doubt 
about the authorship. I know it may be 
said, and ought to be said, that in a minute 
verbal investigation like this the spirit of 
the writing is left out of account. The turn 
of the sentences is another thing from the 
vocabulary, another thing even from the 
syntax, and besides the turn of the sentences 
we have also the substance of the ideas them- 
selves to consider. In this work, it is said, 
the turn of thought and expression is con- 
stantly different from the simplicity so 
characteristic of X. JI am very much alive 
to this difference of spirit, which is indeed 
strongly marked ; but for settling questions 
of authorship I think small matters of 
language are much more important. A man 
is not bound always to write in one and the 
same style, and I see no reason why X. should 
not, especially in a panegyrical work, where 
more ornament was looked for, have tried to 
show what he could do in adopting a manner 
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not usual with him. In the Memorabilia 2, 
1 he makes some attempt at emulating the 
peyaXeia pinpara (ib. 34) of Prodicus, for it is 
very improbable that he is just borrowing 
them, and the same thing may be seen in a 
less marked degree in other parts of his 
writings. Here in his old age he seems to 
have said to himself, like his own Socrates, 
iva kat ey év Topyieos pyparw eirw (Symp. 
2, 26), but it must be owned that the result 
is not very successful. Plainness was his 
strength, and the ornamental parts of the 
Agesilaus, if not more empty than much of 
Tsocrates, are not nearly so well turned as 
the periods of that skilful artist. 


I add some suggestions on the text of the 
Agesilaus. Though by no means in a bad 
condition now, it is all the worse for the 
fact that it was»neglected by Cobet, who 
dealt at considerable length in the Wovae 
Lectiones with all the opera minora except 
this and the Apologia Socratis. In an in- 
cidental remark however (p. 233) he refers 
to it as Xenophon’s, and probably this ex- 
presses his opinion as to the authorship. 

1, 2. tots mpoydvos (’AynotAdov) évopago- 
pevors Grropvnpovevetar d7oaTos ad’ “HpaxA€ovs 
EYEVETO. 

No attempt to make sense of this can 
succeed, but it is not difficult to see what 
has happened. After éadoaros a very similar 
word has been accidentally omitted. Read 
éréatos <exactos> ad’ “H. éyévero. ‘It is 
always recorded for his various ancestors, 
when they are named, in what degree of 
descent from Heracles each stood.’ 

1, 3. domep oO yévos aitav THs maTpidos 
évtysotatov, olTw Kal 9 modus év TH EAAdOc 
€vOoeoTarn. 

Tys matpidos eévtysdratov hardly seems 
grammar. Repeat a few letters so as to get 
<rov> Ths Tatpioos, or read tov for airav. 

1, 6. ’Aynoidaos Totvur ére pev véos dy ETUXE 
ths Bacireias: apt. 6 dvtos abrov év TH apx7)s 
eenyyAOn Bacireds 6 Mepodv ébpotlov Kat vavti- 
Kov kal welov ToAv ortparevpa...Bovdevopevov 
8... Aynoihaos iméory...dvaBynoecbar eis THY 
’Aciav. 

As Agesilaus was now somewhat over 
forty years of age, scholars have been 
staggered at the statement that he was ém 
véos. This has even been adduced as 
evidence against X.’s authorship; but, as 
Mr. Dakyns remarks, (although he seems to 
think there is something in the argument), 
it would be equally surprising whoever said 
it. Should we not read over peév véos wy! 
In the statement as it stands with its pe 
and 8é there is no point. If A. had been 
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quite a young man, there might have been 
force in saying that he undertook the re- 
sponsibility in spite of his youth, but in a 
man of forty this is ridiculous, What the 
writer means is that A., though no longer 
young and though quite new to power, had 
the enterprise to offer himself for an ex- 
pedition against the Great King, and he 
goes on in the next sentence to say how 
people admired (révv jyacOyoar) his spirit in 
actually seeking the enemy out (éz.vra 
padXov 7 tromevovta paxerOar aire). 

As for the insertion of a negative, many 
scholars hardly recognise how common a 
thing in MSS. the accidental omission and 
also in a less degree the insertion of a nega- 
tive has been. I will quote only the instance 
of one book. Professor Lewis Campbell 
says ‘logical confusions, especially between 
affirmative and negative, positive and priva- 
tive, are peculiarly frequent in the text of 
Plato. There are more than fifty instances of 
this form of error in the Republic: mostly 
however among the later MSS.’ (Jowett 
and Campbell’s Republic ii. p. 106). Almost 
all our MSS. of X. are late. 

1, 8. wodXot ravy HyacOyoav aitd TovTO TO 
erOupnoat K.T.X. 

We shall restore the usual phrase, if we 
read avrod for airo. Cf. 2, 7 dda padXov 
Td) adrod dyapa, Ori k.T.A.: also 8, 4 and 6, 
But in view of § 9 ézei ye pry AaBov To 
otparevpa e&erAevoe, x.t.A. I should prefer 
nyacOnoav <aitov> aio TovTo. 

1, 20. 7...xepa ov« ay dvvarro ToAdy xXpovov 
oTpaTevpa épetv. 

For dépew read tpédew. (The two words 
occur together in § 21, where the meaning 
of déepew is different). I have suggested 
that the same error has crept into a line of 
Mimnermus (14, 11) 67 aiyjow déper’ akéos 
neXLovo. 

1, 27. Should the first 6rov be dézore? 
The mistake, if it is one, may have been due 
to the drov just following. 

Ibid. drov yap avépes Geots pev ceBorev. 

The parallel passage in Hel/. has c€BowrTo 
and Mem. 4, 4, 19 is the only other passage 
where X. has the active. I should hesitate 
however to alter the more rare and poetical 
form. For re@apxiav here Hell. by another 
variation has refapyeiv. In the next § the 
future éuBadetv is perhaps shown to be right, 
as against éuBadAew in Hell., by the future 
‘following a few lines later (d0/cev), and 
ait@ (Ages.) seems better than ovrw (Hell.). 

1, 28. wiovas 5€ Kal arovous bua TO del ex’ 
OXNLATWV Elva. 

They did not spend all their time (de 
eivav) in carriages, but, when they travelled, 
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they always went in them. Read iva. So 
Plato Phaed. 85 D ei BeBatorépov 6x7jpaTos 
.. .dvaTropevO va. 

1, 31. wapyyyerrXc S€ Kal Tots imretow 
éuBadrAE«w, os adtod Te Kal TavTOS TOD OTpaTEv- 
patos €op.evov. 

He said they would follow, éfopevov. Cor- 
rect also Hell. 3, 4, 23. 

1, 32. Kai ot pev weATacTAal woTep Eikos ed’ 
aprayny étperovto: 6 8 ’Aynaidaos Exwv K’KAw 
wavTa Kat iA Kal Toca TEpLerTpaToTe- 
devoato. 

Hell. has no éywv, and by itself it means 
nothing. Perhaps X. wrote €ywy <rois 
dAXous>, OY <Tovs imzéas> or something 
similar. The peltasts are contrasted with 
other troops. 

1, 37. Probably some later hand has in- 
serted the second ras woAes before diated €oat. 

2,1. Agesilaus made a forced march, ov 
yap as totepjoee THS TaTpidos TpovFupetro. 
We cannot take this in its literal meaning, 
for it would be a poor encomium to pass 
upon a hero, that he was not anxious to be 
too late to save his country. If therefore 
the text is right—and I see no reason for 
altering it—we must understand ov zpoiév- 
petro to be just like our ‘he did not want to 
be late,’ meaning ‘he wanted not to be late.’ 
Besides the common ov dnt, otk aéia, we 
may compare ov doko ‘seem not’ (eg. Ar. 
Eq. 1146: Peace 1051), ot tpooroodpar * pre- 
tend not’ (e.g. Thue. 3, 47, 4: [Dem.] Phil. 
4, 60) od cupBovdrctw ‘advise not’ (Herod. 
iq; 40; 1D): 

2, 2. éxaxovpyouv obo. eperopevor. 

Airov (Hell.) is clearly better than otrot, 
which would naturally come before éxaxovp- 
youv, not after it. So is éx’ otpa éxywv than 
éx’ ovpav éxwv, Which seems questionable. 
’"Ex’ otpay is rightly used with rapareprov 
just afterwards. 

2, 7. @s amavta pev xadkov, aravta de 
powka paiver Gat. 

xaAxov must have a corresponding sub- 
stantive. Read dourxida (or -idas) with 
Schneider. Cf. Cyr. 6, 4, 1 jotparte pev 
XAAKG, HVOE SE howiktor TATA y TTparid. 

2. 8. ws maar TOAAG Kayaba ExouTo, Et avdpes 
ayafot ylyvowrTo. 

Probably yévowrTo. 
yevno be. 

2,13. katrep woAXG Tpavpata Exwv TavTocE 
Kal Tavrotos OrAots Opmws ovK ereAabeTO TOD 
Gevov. 

Hell. 4, 3, 20 has these words without 
mdévroce...oTAos, Which by themselves are 
incomplete, like the éywv noticed in I, 32. 
Plutarch Ages. 18 has roAAas.. .deEajrevov Eis TO 
I conjecture 


He said €orat, éav 


copa tAnyas Sopact Kai Eipeot. 
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that some participle should be added referring 
either to A. or his assailants (e.g. yl 
and that mévroce should be mavrobev. 

4,3. 708 , oot BovAouTo ev Toveiv y) TOkW 

hide XPHpact, dvvac Ga Tap €Tépwv Aap 
Bévoven apedetv, ov Kal TOUTO péya TEKLNpLOV 
€ykpareias XPNATwV ; ; 

A man could hardly be said to prove his 
indifference to money by assisting country 
or friends for a consideration. This is 
another case of a missing negative. Read 
<pydev> rap’ érépwv AapBavovra, and under- 
stand dvvacOa of ‘having the self-control,’ 
‘having the high principle.” Somewhat 
similar is its use in 11,10 & ye pay tats 
cimpaciats cwppovetv eTLaTapevos ev Tots SeLvois 
eifapais edvvaro civa. Cf. Virgil Aen. vii. 
308 nil linquere inausum quae potui infelix. 

6, 7. When exposed to attack from the 
enemy, A. would make his men march 
dorep av rapbevos 7 Gudpovertary, vouilov év 
T® TOLOVTH TO TE ATpEepes Kal avexTANKTOTATOV 
Kat aOopuByrétatov Kat dvapaptytoratoy Kal 
dvoemtBovAevtToTatov elvat. 

At the head of these polysyllabic super- 
latives the little positive drpeués is a rapbévos 
cwdpovertatn indeed. What if we were to 
take away te, which some one has inserted 
through misapprehension ? Agesilaus 
thought that on such an occasion slow, 
orderly, quiet movement (7d drpeués) was 
the surest safeguard against panic, disorder, 
error, and stratagem. 

7, 6. pnxavas...ais mavras AmLov éXeiv Ta 
TELXN. 

“Av should be added after or before éXeiv. 
A simple aorist infinitive after éArifw is a 
solecism and may usually be turned into a 
future by the change of a letter or two, like 
aorists after ouvup.. 

7, 7. In érepedyOn S€ tus dAXos I would 
make the rs interrogative and not the verb. 
Cf. § 4 tive Ts €lOeV ce orparnyov K.T.A. 

SH BI YE dmapxovons Pev TLYLAS...TO pev 
peyddavyov OUK ay €ide TIS. 

Probably < ev > cide should be read. 

8, 8. Kaddv doxe? civar tetyn avddura Kracbau 
vTro PONE Lia, 

For xrac6o. read ioracGa. The confusion 
of «x and w is well known, and these 
particular words are confused over and over 
again. KraoOa recyy seems to me a phrase 
that a Greek was not very likely to use, 
whereas tordavat rex is known from Thue. 
1, 69, 1 7a paoxpa OTT at teiyn: 1, 89, 4 rod 
Fehon Bpaxéa ciariKet, ete. It is natural 
enough to use the middle, and X. constantly 
in Hell. has Tpomavov iorac Ga: for the common 
Tporaiov iatdva. So too, 6, 2 quoted below 
and again 7. 3. 
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The same mistake recurs, I think, in the 
last sentence of the book, pvynpeia pev tis 
EavTOvd apeTHS ava Tacav THY yHv KTHTOpEVOS, 
Ts O¢ Paowikns Taps ev tH Tarpid. TvxXwv. 
When we remember such expressions as 
Thue. 2, 41, 4 zavrayod pynpeta Kkaxdv Te 
Kayabov didia EvyKatouicavres and Lys. 10, 
28 pyypeia...dvaxerar (of a real material 
pyvnpetov), we shall see that it ought to be 
prvynpeta...ctnodpevos. The tvxywv which 
follows is not against this, but it may have 
helped the mistake. Cf. in 11, 7 rod pev 
copatos <ikova oTncacbat dreixero, and in 6, 
2 tporaiov eoryoato, abavata pev THS EavTod 
GpeTns pvnweta Katadurov. 

9,1. GddrAa piv pd ye as Kai TOV Tporov 
breorioaro 7H tov I¢pcov aAagoveia. mpoTov 
pev yap 6 BEV. ., Aynotidaos O€ k.7.X. 

There is no cee to think that idiorapar 
can mean ‘substitute’ (Liddell and Scott). 
The meaning may be that he set up or 
established ways, habits, character for him- 
self, which were a foundation (id) for his 
conduct; but I think this would be over- 
refining, and i¢iocrapa being frequently used 
in the sense of ‘ promising’ or ‘ undertaking’ 
(cf. 1, 7: 6, 1), I should suppose it to mean 
here that he took upon himself or adopted 
certain habits and principles. To find a con- 
struction for the dative we must add a word 
to which the general sense plainly points. 
Read os kat tov tporov treatycato <évay- 


tiov> tH Tod Lepcov aAaloveia, unless 
. ) A 

we should substitute évavriov for kat 

, 

TOV. 


9, 3. drws ye pay KatadapOor 00d ay trou 
TLS OO TpaypLaTEvovTaL. 

The optative is ungrammatical. Hither 
read xataddp6y, or add ayas in the preceding 
sentence, ri dv 7déws TioL...Ti av WOdews Hayot. 
(Goodwin M. and 7. p. 403). 

9, 4. #yaAXero Ort aiTos pev ev péorais Tats 
eippootvars dvactpépoito, Tov dé BapBapov 
Ewpa, et edo GAVTs BidcecOat, cvveAKvoTéov 
avTO ard Tepdtwv THS yns TA TEpovTa. 

The latter part of this is totally devoid of 
construction. Read airé and add some such 
word as jyyovmevov or vopifovra. He saw 
that the king thought he must gather 
together dainties from the ends of the earth. 
TépYovra <vopilovra> is attractive, but the 
homeoteleuton is not needed to make the 
omission probable. Perhaps ovveAxvoréov 
atT@ <ivat yyovpevov. > 

10, 3. dep Cav Kove, Tadta Kat viv Eyerat 
TEpL avTOd. 

Perhaps raird, as 6 aités and oorep are 
regular correlatives. In 8, 7 OeacacOw 8é 
Tas Gvpas aitod: eikamee yap av Tis ETL TavTas 
exeivas clva domep ’Apiotodnmos...€recTyTaATO. 
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I suspect tavtas should be tas airas or 
more probably airas. 

11, 8. 76 pay Stxalw dpxeiv iyyovpevos TO eav 
Ta GdXOtpia, TO 8 eAcvfepiw Kai TY EavTOd 
mrpoowpeAnteov Elva. 

Tév éavrod cannot be a partitive genitive. 
Such a genitive could only be used here 
after a verb usually taking an accusative, 
‘give (some) of his own money,’ etc. It 
never occurs except as the object, if so it 
may be called, of such a transitive verb. It 
is clear that an dzo or éx has been lost here. 
Probably xa stands for kak. 

11, 14. ot« azetre peyadnv Kal Kadjv éede- 
pevos doar. 

The accusative after édiccGa. would be 
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unique. Totr edicoar (Soph. O.7. 766: 
Linwood rotd’ édiecar) is quite different by 
reason of roiro being a neuter pronoun and 
= ‘having this desire.’ Perhaps Schneider 
is right in doubting éfuewevos. Some change 
is indispensable. 

11,15. xatrep dn tpds TO oTOpatL Tov 
Biov wv. 

X. uses ordya in a peculiar way of the front 
ranks of an army, but neither that nor any 
other use of it seems exactly parallel to this. 
In RL. 10,1 we have éri 7d réppate rod 
Biov, and possibly X. wrote that here, but I 
should hardly venture to substitute it. 


HERBERT RICHARDS. 





SABELLUS: SABINE OR SAMNITE? 


Ir is a curious fact that, in an age remark- 
able for the enormous advances which are 
being made in lexicography and the inter- 
pretation of the classical authors, our feeling 
for the meaning of any word should be 
getting blunted ; but such seems to me to be 
the case in regard to the word Sabellus. 
Scholars of the 16th cent. (Lambinus, Lip- 
sius, Cluver) and Niebuhr, seem to have been 
quite familiar with the fact that Sabellus 
may denote ‘Samnite,’ though they often 
hesitated as to the possibility of its also 
meaning ‘Sabine. But modern lexico- 
graphers and commentators seem to be 
gradually settling down to the idea that it 
always means ‘Sabine’; Lewis and Short 
exclude ‘Samnite’ altogether, and commen- 
tators on Horace and Virgil posterior to 
Conington adopt the same attitude.t Yet I 
hope to show that in the large majority, at 
any rate, of the passages in which the word 
is found in the ordinary classical authors 
the meaning is ‘Samnite’ and not ‘Sabine.’ 
My argument has also an important bearing 
on the question of the nationality of Horace. 
I think it may be inferred from his use of 


1 Thus, too, Sir E. H. Bunbury in the Zncyci. 
Brit. (SABINES), vol. xxi. p. 129: ‘ Sabellus is 
frequently found in Latin writers as an ethnic 
adjective equivalent to Sabine; but the practice 
adopted by modern writers of using it to denote all 
tribes of Sabine origin, including the Samnites, 
Lucanians, ete. was first introduced by Niebuhr and 
is not supported by any ancient authority.” The first 
part of this statement I consider wrong. bid. 
‘All readers of Horace must be familiar with his 
frequent allusions to the moral purity and frugal 
manners of the people that surrounded his Sabine 
villa.’ The italics are mine and J venture to put a 
query to them. 


the word Sabellus that he was of Samnite 
blood, perhaps belonging to a family which 
was enslaved during the Samnite wars. It 
may be replied, of course, that Samnite and 
Sabine are ultimately the same; that the 
Samnites were an offshoot of the Sabines of 
Sabina. Be this as it may—and I would 
leave the question to be settled by historians 
of Rome 2—it does not affect my argument, 
which is that in current use the word 
Sabelli denoted to the Romans the offshoot 
and not the parent stock, or the offshoot 
rather than the parent stock. The evidence 
for this is to my mind so clear that I can 
only explain the statements of the lexico- 
graphers to the contrary by the supposition 
that they have been the victims of their 
philology ; the connexion between Sabellus 
and Sabinus seemed to them obvious, and 
they did not see the still closer connexion 
between Sabellus and Samnis or Samnitis 
(=Safnis, Safnitis).® 

But whether or no, it is impossible to 
dispose of the fact that there is no single 
passage in Horace or Virgil which demands 
the sense ‘ Sabine,’ whereas there are many 
passages in these and other authors which 
either absolutely demand the sense ‘ Sam- 
nite’ or on a fair interpretation make for 
that sense. Absolutely demanded it is 
in Livy viii. 1, 7 (dealing with the events of 

2 Prof. R. S. Conway informs me that the Sabine 
dialect may with certainty be inferred from the 
glosses that survive to have belonged to the Latin 
group, not to the Umbro-oscan group of dialects. 

3 © Sabellus would, I think, be a diminutive of a 
stem Safn- or Safen-, rather than of Sabino-; but 
it is a pure Latin word as Latin is the only dialect 
which rejects medial f.’—R. 8S. Conway. 
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B.c. 341) alteri consuli Aemilio imgresso 
Sabellum agrum non castra Samnitium, non 
legiones usquam oppositae: x. 19, 20 (B.c. 
296) cohortium Sabellarum. So too in 
Horace Sat. ii. 1, 36 (relating to the found- 
ation of Venusia in B.c. 291 after the close 
of the third Samnite War); I quote from 
line 34: sequor hune Lucanus an Apulus 
anceps: | nam Venusinus arat finem sub 
utrumque colonus | missus ad hoc pulsis, 
vetus est ut fama, Sabellis, | quo ne per 
vacuum Romano incurreret hostis, sive quod 
Apula gens seu quod Lucania bellum | 
incuteret violenta. Here Sabellus clearly 
means ‘Samnite,’ and we may also note the 
use of the plural as a noun, ‘the Samnites,’ 
a use found also in Pliny iii. 12, 107, (quoted 
below). What tribes precisely Horace would 
have included under the term is of course un- 
certain ; but it is clear that the Sabines of 
Sabina were not prominently before his 
mind when he wrote this line! Lucanus 
and Apulus are geographical expressions, 
which have no direct relation to the ethnic 
term Sabellus ; but, to say the least, there 
is nothing here to prevent our regarding 
the inhabitants of these districts from being 
included among the Sabel/i. In the light of 
this passage is it possible to doubt that 
when Horace calls himself Sabellus in Hpist. 
i. 16, 49 (renwit negitatque Sabellus) he is 
referring to his Apulian origin, and not to 
the fact that he possessed an estate in the 
Sabine country? (as all commentators that I 
have seen incline to think)? To my mind 
Sabellus here means ‘Samnite’; and Horace 
is tracing his gift of shrewd common sense 
to his Samnite ancestors, just as in the 
passage above cited (Sat. ii. 1, 34 foll.) he 
traces his Lucilian pugnacity to his con- 
nexion with the same gallant race. Again 
the Sabellian crone of Sat. i. 9, 29 who 
prophesied as to his future when he was a 
child should surely be located in Apulia, 
not in Sabina. In pod. xvii. 28 (Sabella 
pectus increpare carmina, caputque Marsa 
dissilire nenia) the juxtaposition of the words 
Sabellus and Marsus points in the same 
direction.2 Od. iii. 6, 38 (Sabellis docta 

1 If Horace included the Sabines, we have an 
instance of the word in a classical author in the 
Niebuhrian sense. 

2 A man who owns a Scottish moor does not for 
that reason call himself a Scot ! 

3 So at least thought Niebuhr, Hist. of Rome, p. 
91 ‘The Marsians, Pelignians, Samnites and Luca- 
nians called themselves Savini [Safinim?]; this is 
certain at least about the Samnites, from the denary 
coined during the Social War.’ How far more 


modern research confirms the connexion between the 
Marsi and the Samnites I do not undertake to say. 
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ligonibus versare glebas) would be incon- 
clusive either way, were we not reminded 
by the whole passage (33-40) of the Marsus 
et Apulus of the preceding ode (I. 9). 

When Horace means ‘Sabine,’ he says 
Sabinus: Od. i. 9, 7 (Sabina diota), i. 20, 1 
(vile Sabinum), i. 22, 9 (silva in Sabina, a 
wood on his Sabine estate, as Dr. Gow says 
in his excellent edition), ii. 18, 14 (unicis 
Sabinis), iii. 1, 47 (valle Sabina), iii. 4, 22 
(in arduos Sabinos,) Epod. ii. 41 (Sabina 
qualis aut perusta solibus pernicis uxor 
Apuli; in fact qualis Sabina aut Sabella), 
Epist. i. 7, 77 (arvum coelumque Sabinum), 
ii. 1, 25 (vel cum rigidis aequala Sabinis), 
Sat. ii. 7, 118 (opera agro nona Sabino). 

The same tale is told by the Virgilian 
use of the two words Sabellus and Sabinus 
(metrical equivalents). Conington on 
Georg. li. 167 and Aen. vii. 665 interprets 
Sabellus as ‘Samnite’; and this is I think 
supported by the proximity of M/arsi in the 
former passage. Aen. viii. 510 (mixtus 
matre Sabella) is inconclusive ; so is Georg. 
iii. 255 (Sabellicus sus), But could Virgil 
have written raptas sine more Sabellas in 
Aen. viii. 635, instead of 7. s. m. Sabinas ? 
For his use of Sabinus see also Georg. 11. 532 
(veteres Sabint), Aen. vii. T09 (postquam im 
partem data Roma Sabinis,) ibid. 706 
(Sabinorum prisco de sangine); ibid. 178 
(Sabinus as a proper name). 

Turning to Juvenal we tind that he too 
uses two distinct words, Sabellus and Sa- 
binus, presumably in distinct senses: 11. 
169 ad Marsos mensamque Sabellam (in the 
same connexion as in Hor. Hpod. xvii. 28), 
ibid. 85 baca Sabina, x. 229 veteres imitata 
abinos. 

To these passages I have to add two dis- 
tinct statements by classical writers of widely 
different ages to the same effect. Varro, 
Sat. Menipp. 17 (ed. Biicheler) says Verra 
culturae causa attributa olim particulatim 
hominibus, ut Etruria Tuscis, Samnium Sa- 
bellis: this passage is quoted by Junius 
Philargyrius on Virg. Georg. ii. 167, and 
seems tolerably conclusive. Pliny, Jat. 
Hist. iii. 12, 107 Samnitiwm, quos Sabellos et 
Graeci Saunitas dixere, colonia Bovianum, 
ete. 

The above does not claim to be an 
exhaustive list of instances. But I should 
be surprised if the evidence which it affords 
is overthrown by any passages which can be 
cited. What is the evidence for Sabellus = 
‘Sabine’? 

E. A. SoNNENSCHEIN. 
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ON A POINT OF METRE IN GREEK TRAGEDY. 


Purtts learning to scan and write Greek 
Iambics, anapaestic dimeters, or trochaic 
tetrameters catalectic, are told that before a 
mute followed by a liquid or nasal it is 
permissible to lengthen the syllable, or 
rather that they are at full liberty to treat 
such a syllable as either long or short 
according to the requirements of the metre. 
The usual qualification is, of course, made 
that, before the ‘soft’ mutes B. y. 6. fol- 
lowed by A. p. v., the syllable is always 
long. In composing Attic senarii the 
average pupil (and, may we not say, 
teacher?) would not, therefore, see anything 
to which to object, on metrical grounds, in 
such a line as that of Archilochus 


mA 2 ' 
Kvwavtes vBpw abpdnv arépducay, 


and probably both teacher and pupil would 
be surprised to learn that this single verse 
contains as many ‘lengthenings’ as occur 
on the average in 240 lines of Aeschylus, 
120 lines of Sophocles, and, say, 150 lines 
of Euripides. 

In the Arundines Cami (6th edit. p. 307) 
the reader will find an eminent scholar 
writing in anapaestic dimeters 


c , / 77 4 
peOpos mpnvecw “AtAavteio.s 
didpos 6 PoiBov xpvaedkixAos, 


and no suspicion will cross his mind that 
there could be anything unusual in the 
sound of these lines to the ears of an 
Athenian audience. 

Again, he may be reading the Liectra of 
Euripides and find verse 629 printed thus :— 


ovdels apy “Apyetos, dOveia Sé xEXp, 


and on glancing at the footnote he may 
observe the brief remark “ oixe/fa L. d6veta 
Camper.” He may (and should) consider 
the emendation no emendation, but it would 
almost certainly surprise him to learn that 
there is no instance in all tragedy of a 
lengthening before 6v in senarii, anapaestic 
dimeters, or trochaic tetrameters. Despite 
the temptations of teAvavai, €Ovos, ete., the 
lengthening nowhere occurs. 
In the lacuna of Aesch. Agam. 1664 


caddpovos yvwopys 0 dpaptelv TCv kpatowwTa —v— 
the student will usually find supplied ‘@ 


iBpicac Blomfield,’ and, familiar as he is 
NOwSCIX. VOL: AL. 


with vps in Aeschylus, he will have no 
doubt on the score of quantity. Neverthe- 
less, in the kinds of verse above enumerated, 
Aeschylus never has iBpis or Bpilew either 
in the plays or the fragments. He may, of 
course, have lengthened the syllable in this 
instance, but, as the conjecture is probably 
wholly wrong for other reasons, he almost 
certainly did not. Sophocles, indeed, has 
the word (or its cognates) with lengthening 
seven times; but in an emendation of 
Aeschylus it is the probabilities for Aeschy- 
lus alone which must be considered. 

It therefore appears that the importance 
of this question extends far beyond the 
elegant exercises of schoolboys and under- 
graduates, though even these deserve to be 
carried out with absolute accuracy if they 
are to be carried out at all. And in the 
latter connexion it may be remarked, for 
instance, that a teacher of Greek verses of 
the kinds specified should decline to admit 
any lengthening of an initial augment in 
these so-called optional positions, on the 
ground that, in all the many thousands of 
such verses in Attic tragedy, no instances 
are discoverable but éxAjOys and exAjoby 
(each once in Euripides). ¢6pure (once in 
Aeschylus) is evidently not to be brought 
into the question, being a syncopated form. 

The common words dypds, épvbpds, miKpds, 
akpy, ixvetobar, dippos, téxvyn, etc. do much 
duty in Greek composition, and probably 
have their lengthenings almost as often as 
not. And yet it remains a fact that, in 
the three metres above-named, dypds occurs 
with lengthening but twice (dypd6ev once), 
épvOpos not at all (except in the proper 
noun ’EpvOpal), muxpds only twice (aiKporns 
once), dkuy once (dxkpatos once), ixvetoGat 
once (aduxvetofar once), dippos once, réyvyn 
once (rexvacOar once). 

I have examined with some care the 
senarii, anapaestic dimeters and _ trochaic 
tetrameters of the plays and fragments of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, and 
though I am not prepared to make an 
affidavit that I have overlooked no single 
instance of lengthening (ars longa vita 
brevis), I think it highly improbable that 
any considerable error will be found in the 
data afforded by the following tables. It 
will be seen at once that the lengthenings 
are mainly confined to certain groups of 
words. Other deductions will be given at 
the end of the lists. 
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Total Number of Lengthenings in the Plays and eae 

















Fragments of the Tragic Dramatists (omitting for the 
present the Rhesus, Cyclops, Iphigenia in Aulis and Oy. 
satyric fragments) in iambic senarii, anapaestic di- plo mOSte eine ere 
meters and trochaic tetrameters, aoe SF etnedagadesueese 
eee sepeaanicet 
| ] TocovTapiOuos .......... 
. | AESCH. Sopm. | Bur. | Tora. 
Bp | Ov 
fee RAR ch ec as — — | 8 3 (none) 
MBPUTIS' ss taccon seer ak — = | 1 1 
Eee Moaeere? 1 — —- ] Kp 
aBpoXlTwY............-. 1 -— a 1 Ricposenecy i ae 
veBpt ti Paks eI ota, Pe 
eee — : 3 :  aipobtviov ...............| 
Be PES See acer a o-e we = "AxpoxdpivOos ... ....... 
J se: S30ua -O Dou sacnoncc =i 4 5, 3 bmepakpiCew ..... ...... 
AR ea BRO PR CRE 9 6 = VEK POS: Sa cteclcencne sects: 
Fre ad a 1 1 dd«pva (not sing.) .... 
vBpioTis 7y 1 77 1 daxpvew 
se | eee Raden ete Torey. 
APTLBGKPUS ... 2.0.60... : 
flyBt0S dere once ape pale | Hd $8 wr fauesle a nee 
ere Oracle aca eee | —- th | ; | 5 eas date eaees stasjon 
AY POS 00. vee ceeee eer ees | = | ATT nn ge Re 
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The Rhesus and the Iphigenia in Aulis, 
by reason of their dubious authenticity, and 
the Cyclops, in view of its peculiar metrical 
character as a satyric play, seem to require 
separate examination. The result is 
striking. No new groups or elements 
whatever are added to the lists given above, 
except rérpamovs (lihes. 21 1) and dixpatos 
(Cycl. 149). Thus the additions fall under 
heads previously found, as follows: aBporns 
(1), KaOuBpiew (1); typds (1); édpatos (1), 
épedpos (2); yeveOAov (3); péAabpov (5) ; 
Kido (4); réxvov (7); axpos (1), dxpobinov 
(1), Sdxpva (7); dada (1), drAcZew (2) ; vrvos 
(2), dumvos (2); eperpr (1), epetrpd (1), roTpos 
(1); morma (1); marpds (2), marpis (2), 
matpaos (1), marpios (1), rérpa (1), werpaios 
(1), Ovyarpés (5), ’Atpeds (4), paperpa (1) ; 
tudrorv (1); "Adpodirn (1), dps (1), Kaxd 
dpoves (1); dxAos (3); tyvos (1), ixvevw (1). 

The conclusions which I draw from the 
data are briefly these :— 

(a) That the lengthening was habitual 
only to certain words e.g. réxvov and zarpos 
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(which two, with their cognates amount to 
about one-third of the whole number). 

(6) That words which were lengthened 
with anything like frequency were archaic 
words, proper names, and words necessarily 
very familiar in a lengthened quantity in 
epic and gnomic poetry, from which they 
brought literary associations, e.g. péAapov, 
yeveOXov, woTvia; “HpaxXréns, Kuzpis, ’Atpevs ; 
daxpva, UBpus, ora, vexpds, etc. 

(c) That in other cases the lengthening 
was abnormal], and as conscious and cautious 
as in pLovvos, Eetvos, etc., or as in paoxitwves, 
opis, or even as in the use of the forms 
péroos, xe(pecot, Uupe, etc. Which occur once 
or twice in senarii. There seems to be no 
other way of accounting for the fact that 
many words common in tragedy should 
receive lengthening only once in many 
thousands of lines, while others, which 
would seem to offer occasion enough, are 
not lengthened at all. 

These conclusions are borne out by two 
considerations: (i) the paratragoedia of 
comedy, which at once shows itself by these 
occasional lengthenings, implies that Athe- 
nian ears were quick at detecting them, 
that, therefore, they were distinctly artificial, 
and that an excess of them in dialogue 
would have bordered on the absurd : (ii) the 
tragic senarius is, according to Aristotle, 
Aexrixov, and as, therefore, it avoids yAécoat 
and other rarities, so it avoids that which in 
any other way departs too far from the 
ordinary Xééus. 
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For fear any stubborn reader of these 
remarks should suspect that the lengthen- 
ings may, after all, have been largely a 
matter of accident, and that the tragedians 
lengthened at any time and with any 
frequency to suit their metre, the conclusive 
answer had better be stated at once. 
Archilochus has on the average one length- 
ening in 5 lines, Simonides two in 9 lines, 
Solon two in 13 lines, Hipponax two in 13. 
(Aeschylus has one in 80.) If with all the 
resources of their tongue at their disposal 
these writers found frequent lengthening 
convenient, why should not the tragedians 
find it equally so for the same metres? And 
if it is replied that Archilochus or Simonides 
or Solon deliberately sought such lengthen- 
ings for ‘poetical’ purposes, and went 
beyond mere convenience for the sake of 
effect, is it not thereby conceded that the 
tragedians did not seek them for such 
poetical purposes, had no desire to create 
the same effect, and were more cautious of 
departing from the current pronunciation ? 
Moreover, if convenience had determined 
the matter, it must have been a remarkable 
series of accidents which left tens of 
thousands of lines with only two initial 
augments lengthened, and with only iso- 
lated instances in such convenient words as 
erikpaive, AdOpa, ardtporos, ete. 


T. G. Tucker. 


University of Melbourne. 


PARTIAL OBLIQUITY IN QUESTIONS OF RETORT. 


THE origin of the well-known use of wt in 
the exclamatory question seems to me not 
yet adequately explained. Of the advanced 
school-grammars used in America Allen and 
Greenough’s classes this locution as a result- 
clause of elliptical nature: elliptical cer- 
tainly in the examples they have chosen : 
(1) Cie, Cat. 1. 9.—quamquam quid loquor ? 
te ut ulla res frangat? Here, however, wt 
is a purpose-particle after Joquor, or rather 
the repetend ‘loguar’ which must be sup- 
plied: (2) Cic. Tusc. ii. 42—Age, sis, nune 
de ratione videamus, nisi quid vis ad haec. 
t Egone (sc. ‘velim’) ut te interpellem ? 
ne hoe quidem vellem. (3) Cic. ad Quint. 
Frat. i. 3—mi frater...tune id veritus es, ne 
ego iracundia aliqua adductus pueros ad te 
sine litteris miserim ? aut etiam ne te videre 
noluerim ? Ego tibi irascerer, tibi ego irasci 


possem #...... Ego te videre noluerim? Ob- 
viously the last question is a mere repetend, 
and the omission of the wt should have 
warned against the explanation of the locu- 
tion as a result-clause. 

Gildersleeve denies a conscious ellipsis, 
but seems to lean to the result-clause, saying 
in a note: The expression is closely parallel 
with the Acc, and Infin. The one objects 
to the idea; the other to any state of 
things that could produce the result. 

The nearest approach I have seen to the 
explanation I am about to suggest is to be 
found in Riemann’s Syntaxe Latine? § 168 : 
Le latin emploie le subjonctif (présent ou 
parfait) dans une proposition interrogatif 
pour marquer qu’on proteste énergiquement 
contre telle ou telle affirmation...(ego, tibi 
irascar? ‘moi, me facher contre toi’). 
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Further on, in a footnote: s'il est question 
du passé, on emploie, dans le méme sens, 
Vimparfait du subjonctif (ici laffirmation 
contre laquelle on proteste serait a /’aoriste 
de lindicatif) ; ego tibi irascerer? ‘moi, me 
facher contre toi (@ tel moment du passé) 1’ 
A subsequent footnote suggests that this use 
of the subjunctive is akin to the deliberative. 

I would myself refer the locution just 
described to partial obliquity, and cite the 
following example, 

Plaut. Most. 556 : 
quid nunc faciundum censes? {~ Egon quid 
censeam 4 


Here quid censeam is a repetend, echoing 
quid censes, and its mood is due to virtual 
oratio obliqua. The phrase is shorthand for 
Rogasne quid censeam ? just as in the stock 
example, Socrates accusatus est quod iuven- 
tutem corrumperet, ‘quod corrumperet’ is 
shorthand for gwod—corrumpere dicebant. 

The echoing subjunctive is a common 
feature of Plautus’s style. Thus at Capt. 
208 fugam fingitis is echoed in retort by 
the query fugiamus nos? and at 139 egone 
illum non fleam ? is the retort to ne fle. At 
Most. 182-8 the echo is affected by change 
of tense: 


ita Philolaches tuos te amet. 
+...quo modo adiurasti? ita ego istam 
amarem ? 


Just so, in Cicero’s letter to Quintus cited 
above, ego tibe wrascerer is an echo of the 
words tu miht trasceris or vereor ne tu mihi 
irascaris, say, which must have stood in 
Quintus’s letter. 

It is along this line that I would explain 
the construction of ué in the exclamatory 
question. Riemann has already seen the 
analogy between these wt-sentences and the 
echoing subjunctive, but declares for an 
ellipsis, thus saying that ut governs the 
subjunctive in this locution. 

I cite the following 
Plautus. 

(1) Men. 681-3: 


instances from 


tibi dedi equidem illam (sc, pallam)... 
et illud spinter... 
t mihi tu wt dederis pallam et spinter 4 


Here it is perfectly clear (cf. Capt. 208 
cited above) that sense and grammar admit 
of the excision of wt altogether. We might 
render the retort colloquially thus: How / 
You gave me a cloak and brooch ? 
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(2) Most. 1017: 

Quod me absente hic tecum filius 
negoti gessit/ ~ mecum wé ille hic gesserct 
dum tu hine abes, negoti 4 

Here the retort echoes the question so 
exactly word for word, that one is almost 


tempted to believe that wé repeats quod. 
(3) Pers. 131: 


hic leno neque te novit neque gnatam tuam, 
+ Me wé quisquam norit, nisi ille qui praebet 
cibum 4 


The wt could be dispensed with equally 
well in all three examples, and I do not 
think it at all necessary to render ut? by 
how ? in every case. In Plautus the ques- 
tion ‘are you well’? may be asked in three 
ways: (1) vales? (2) valen (=valesne) ? 
(3) ut vales ? and I take it that ué means 
no more than -ne. Analogous uses of uf, 
not to go here into etymological considera- 
tions, are found in the optative phrases 
valeat, ut valeat, where ut adds no appreci- 
able force; and in the jussive-phrases ea 
mihi reddas, ea ut mihi reddas (cf. Rud. 
1127), where also the wt is of a vanishing 
nature. I do not supply myself any wide 
in such sentences, but believe that vide arose 
later to reinforce, or motivate an wt no longer 
understood. The use of ne and wt in indirect 
commands can only have been based, in my 
opinion, on ne and wé used for direct com- 
mands. 

In a like fashion the interrogative force 
of ut was dying out, and so -ne came in to 
reinforce it. The chain of development was 
after this fashion: 

(1) indotatam te uxorem patiar 1 without 
interrogative sign. (Capt. 208). 

(2) ut indotatam te uxorem patiar? with 
interrogative sign. (Cf. Most. 1017). 

(3) egone indotatam te uxorem patiar != 
(1) reinforced by interrogative -ne. (Cf. 
Capt. 139). 

(4) egone indotatam te uxorem ut patiar 
(Trin. 378)? = (2) reinforced. by an interro- 
gative sign after wt began to wane as a pale 
interrogative. 

This explanation of the ‘exclamatory- 
question wt’ seems to me to be confirmed by 
the use of the accusative and infinitive in 
the same way, but in the latter case the 
obliquity is complete. A good example is 
Aeneid 1. 37, mene incepto desistere ? 
which echoes an implied incepto tuo desiste. 
In Terence (Hec. 612) the same usage 
appears without interrogative signs: hinc 
abire matrem 4 

Epwin W. Fay. 


Leuington, Va. 
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A STYLISTIC VALUE OF THE PARENTHETIC PURPOSE-CLAUSE. 


Liv. vii. 1. 7. ne quando a metu ac 
periculis vacarent pestilentia ingens orta, ete. 

Ib. 27. 1. ne nimis laetae res essent 
pestilentia civitatem adorta coegit ete. 

Ib. x. 1. 4. tamen, ne prorsus inbellem 
agerent annum, parva expeditio in Umbria 
facta est, ete. 

7b. 6. 3. tamen, ne undique tranquillae 
res essent, certamen iniectum inter primores 
civitatis, ete. 

Ib. vi. 34, 5. ne id nimis laetum parti 
alteri esset parva—causa intervenit, ete. 

There is some difficuity about the ne- 
clauses here. Purpose-clauses they are, but 
they do not stand in a simple relation to the 
leading verbs. Weissenborn’s note on the 
first passage is: die Absicht statt der Folge. 
The two first examples might be made 





ordinary purpose-clauses by personifying 
pestilentia, 

The word nimis occurs in two of these 
passages, and quando, undique, prorsus 
strike the same note in the other three. 
All the sentences alike sound the note of 
doom. It is fate, it is the Gods to whom 
‘nimietas’ is distasteful. In every case ne 
may be taken to mean deis nolentibus ut. 
We may compare the parenthetic purpose- 
clause for an analogous construction, but 
that is more detached from the sentence- 
structure in sequence. There was probably 
never a feeling of ellipsis here. It is per- 
haps explanation enough of the usage in 
question to describe it as an ironical use 
of the parenthetic purpose-clause. 

Epwin W. Fay. 


THE PARTICLE SIC AS A SECONDARY PREDICATE. 


THERE are many passages in Latin authors 
where commentators have found difficulty in 
explaining the meaning of the particle sic. 
They have rightly or wrongly assumed 
‘idiomatic’ meanings which are very far re- 
moved from, and very hard to connect with, 
its proper signification of hoc modo. (Hand. 
Tursell. ii. 467). Moreover, if anyone will 
examine carefully the articles on sic in the 
dictionaries of Forcellini, Georges, Lewis 
and Short, White and Riddle, and the frag- 
mentary work of Key, he must, I think, be 
struck by the inconsistent and unsatisfactory 
manner in which it has been treated. 

I propose in this paper to show that in 
some cases at least these difficulties and in- 
consistencies are due to the fact that com- 
mentators and the compilers of dictionaries 
have failed to perceive that sic is sometimes 
used, not as a simple adverb or as a predicate 
with esse, but as a secondary predicate ‘ de- 
noting the circumstances under which, or 
the character in which a person or thing 
acts or is acted upon.’ (Roby, Lat. Gram. 
§ 1017 c). The distinction between this use 
and its use predicatively with esse is well 
illustrated by Ter. Phorm. 210 seqq. voltwm 
contemplamini ; en, | satin’ sic est? GE. non. 
An. quid sisic? Gx. propemodum. AN. quid 
sic? Ge. sat est. In satin’ sic est the word 
sic, ‘being thus, like this,’ denotes the cir- 


cumstances under which his face is satis, 
‘ will do,’ while in guid si sic the word sic is 
directly predicated of voltws understood. 
With the words guid sic we must supply esé 
voltus, and then it is seen that sic is again a 
secondary predicate ‘denoting, ete.’ Cf. Cic. 
Rose. Am. 84 sic est vita with Verr. 1, 70 
sic iste... . felicior fuit. We must also dis- 
tinguish that predicative use to which 
Madvig refers in his note on Cic. Fin. iv. 63, 
where the adverb non tam modum ipsius 
actionis significat quam quid de actione tudi- 
cetur, to which belong Propertius’ sic maestae 
cecinere tubae, and expressions like sic volo, 
sic tubeo, sic postulo. 

I shall now deal with some passages which 
illustrate the view I am advocating, but 
which have been differently explained by 
well known commentators. I shall en- 
deavour to show that the apparent variations 
in the meaning of sic are due, not to any 
real change of meaning, but to a difference 
of relation to the other words in the various 
sentences. In some of these, sic, like other 
colourless terms in Latin, may require a 
stronger rendering in English, with a com- 
plexion derived from the context, but in all 
it will be seen that it literally means ‘ thus’ 
or ‘such,’ preceded by ‘being’ or ‘ when,’ 
as is usual with secondary predicates in 
English. 
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Plaut. Amph. 117 huc processi sic cum 
servili schema. Here sic clearly indicates 
the character in which he comes forth, and 
is further explained by cum s.s. following ; 
it cannot possibly have any other relation 
to the rest of the sentence. The use of an 
explanatory phrase immediately following 
sic I have pointed out in my note on sie 
temere, which appeared in the Class. Review, 
April 1896, pp. 157-158. 

Plaut. Cas. 704 seqq. gladium Casinam 
intus habere ait qui med atque ted evitet. 
Ou. scio, sic sine habere. nugas agunt. novi 
ego illas malas merces. It may be noticed 
that intus is a secondary predicate as well 
as sic, the latter being —talem. For talis 
as secondary predicate cf. Ter. Eun. 160 
istam nunc times..... ne illum talem prae- 
ripiat tibi. Verg. Georg. 3, 92 talis et ipse 
iubam cervice effudit equina | Saturnus. 

I explain sic similarly in Plaut. Ps. 389 
nolo bis iterari: sat sic longae fiunt fabulae. 
Bacch. 1005 sat sic suspectus sum, quom cureo 
noxia, where quom c. n. explains sic. Mil. 
854 ibt erat bilibris aula, sic propter cados. 
Ter. Hec. 283 seqq. hacine causa ego eram 
tanto opere cupidus redeundi domum ! hui! | 
quanto fuerat praestibilius ubivis gentium 
agere aetatem | quam huc redire, ete. Par. 
at sic citius qui te expedias his aerumnis re- 
pertas. | si non rediisses, etc. Here sic = 
‘ being thus,’ i.e. ‘ being back,’ i.e. ‘ having 
returned.’ 

Cic. Rose. Am. 71 noluerunt feris corpus 
obicere ; ne bestiis quoque quae tantum scelus 
attigissent immanioribus uteremur ; non sic 
nudos in flumen deicere. Halm’s note is: 
‘sic nudos, nackt wie sie sind, in ummittel- 
barer nacktheit ; Liv. ii. 10, 11 sic armatus 
desiluit.’ The Clarendon Press editor trans- 
lates ‘naked as they were’; Lewis and Short 
explain similarly under the heading ‘ demon- 
strative temporal force.’ I object to these 
explanations because (1) they make sic a 
mere redundancy with nudos ; (2) ‘naked as 
they were,’ if it has any meaning at all, 
implies they were naked at the time, which 
does not appear from the context; (5) I 
have no doubt that nudos merely means 
‘uncovered’ as opposed to im cullewm 
imsutos ; (4) it seems to me that the only 
way in which a satisfactory meaning can 
be obtained is by taking ste as a secondary 
predicate pointing to tantum scelus, and so 
= ‘being such,’ i.e. ‘so wicked.’ For this 
use of sie equivalent to an adjective sug- 
gested by a preceding substantive cf. Mart. 
2, 1, 11 seqq,. esse tibt tanta cantus brevitate 
videris ? | hei mihi quam multis sic quoque 
longus eris ! where sic=tam brevis. Cf. also 


the passages from Lucretius and Vergil 
cited below. The interpretation which I 
suggest will be found to give additional 
force to Cicero’s words. 

Lucretius v. 436 seqq. sed nova tempestas 
quaedam molesque coorta | omne genus de 
principtis discordia quorum | intervalla vias 
conexus pondera plagas | concursus motus 
turbabat proelia miscens | propter dissimilis 
Sormas variasque figuras | quod non omnia 
sic poterant coniuncta manere. 

Munro translated the last two lines thus : 
‘because by reason of their unlike forms 
and varied shapes they could not all remain 
thus joined together.’ But if this be cor- 
rect, what manner of joining is meant by 
‘thus’? Dr. Duff in the Pitt Press edition 
says: ‘sic ‘straight off,’ ‘at once,’ obtwot. 
Cf. 970.’ Can it be shown that sic ever has 
this assumed ‘idiomatic’ meaning? In line 
970 sic is a conjectural insertion made by 
Munro, who explains it as=sicut erant or 
negligenter, quoting for that meaning sundry 
passages, in none of which is either of those 
meanings certain, or necessary. ‘To examine 
these passages here would involve a too 
lengthy digression, but I may point out that 
Munro’s view of Persius sic poeta prodirem 
has been abandoned by Conington and 
Nettleship, while [ have shown in the Clas- 
sical Review, April 1896, that Horace’s sic 
temere admits of a better explanation. 

Lewis and Short (p. 1691*) quote Luer. 
v. 441 above for sicas ‘a local demonstrative 
accompanied by a corresponding gesture.’ 
If so, what does it mean ? 

I suggest therefore that ste should be 
taken in its ordinary sense of ‘thus’ or 
‘such,’ equivalent to dissimilia formis figur- 
isque and standing to omnia in the relation 
of a secondary predicate ‘denoting the char- 
acter, etc.’ Then the words propter..... 
figuras will go with proelia miscens, and the 
last line of the passage will be translated 
‘because being of this kind, so unlike, they 
could not all remain joined together.’ Thus 
a satisfactory meaning is obtained. 

Verg. Aen. 5, 618 seqq. fit Beroe....ac 
sic Dardanidum mediam se matribus infert. 
Here commentators like Sidgwick pass over 
the difficulty, or like Conington leave the 
meaning of sic unexplained. I suggest that 
it is exactly similar to fa/is in Georg. 3, 92 
cited above, and is a secondary predicate 
= Beroen simulans. 

Similarly Aen. 6, 680 seqq. atque hic 
Aeneas ; una namque tre videbat | egregiwm 
forma iwvenem et fulgentibus armis | sed frons 
laeta parum et deiecto lumina voltu: quis 
pater ille virum qui ste comitatur euntem ? 
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Here sic refers to egregium forma, etc., 
deiecto lumina voltu, and denotes the char- 
acter in which the younger Marcellus ac- 
companies the elder. This was partially 
perceived by Forbiger, whereas Conington’s 
‘thus as we see’ misses or evades the exact 
meaning of the particle. 

Hor. Sat. 1, 4, 135, hoc faciens vivam 
melius ; sic dulcis amicis | occurram. Here 
sic stands in the same relation to_occurram 
as hoc faciens does to vivam. 

Ovid Met. 1, 695 seqq. vt/w quo cincta 
Dianae | falleret, et credi posset Latonia si 
non | corneus huic arcus si non foret aureus 
ili. sic quoque fallebat. Here sic=corneo 
arcu and stands in the same relation to 
fallebat as cincta does to falleret. Cf. 13, 
896 sed sic quogue erat tamen Acis, where 
also sic =‘ being thus,’ ie. ‘in this form.’ 

Sallust, Cat. 7, sed gloriae maximum cer- 
tamen inter tpsos erat; sic quisque hostem 
ferire properabet. Here sic=maaxime certans. 
The failure to perceive its true meaning ac- 
counts for the variant se and Griindel’s sug- 
gested ac si. 

Propertius 2, 8, 15 seqq. ecqguandone tibi 
liber sum visus? an usque | in nostram iacies 
verba superba caput? | sic igitur prima 
morvere aetate, Properti ?—sed morere ; in- 
teritu gaudeat illa tuo. Here sic = ‘thus 
flouted,’ verbis superbis caput impulsus, and 
thus fittingly connects vv. 17 seqq. with 
what has preceded (cf. Niigelsbach, Lat. Sty. 
p. 608), refuting the contention of Lach- 
mann and Miiller that a new elegy begins at 
ve Li: 

Tacitus, Ann. 1, 34, adsistentem contionem 
in manipulos discedere iubet : sic melius audt- 
éwros responsum. Furneaux tr. sic ‘as they 
were,’ comparing Ann. 4, 40, 4 and 15, 17, 3 
for this so-called idiomatic meaning. I sug- 
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gest that sic ‘like this’ is merely a secondary 
predicate, and = adsistentes. In Ann, 4, 
40, 4, (simplicius acturum de inimicitiis pri- 
mum Agrippinae, quas longe acrius arsuras, 
si matrimonium Liviae velut in partes domum | 
Caesaris distrauxisset. Sic quoque erumpere 
acemulationem feminarum.) sic seems to mean 
simply ‘in this manner,’ viz. distrahendo in 
partes domum Caesaris. ‘The other passage 
which Furneaux cites is Ann. 15, 17, 3, 
quando in incerto habeantur Parthorum cona- 
tus, Suriam repetiturum; sic quoque optimam 
Fortunam orandam, ut pedes confectus itin- 
erum spatits..... equitem adsequeretur. Here 
sic either suggests repetenti and is a second- 
ary predicate denoting the circumstance 
under which Fortune is to be addressed by 
Corbulo, or it may be taken as pointing to 
the following wé clause, which will then be 
explanatory. Cf. Cic. Ov. il. 46, sic agam 
vobiscum.....- ut aliquid de vestris vitiis 
audiatis. 

Before concluding, I must mention one 
more passage, Livy, 2, 10, 12, which is 
usually cited in support of the current ex- 
planation of Cic. Rose. Am. 71. Livy’s 
words are: clamore sublato undique in unum 
hostem tela coniciunt,...... iam impetu cona- 
bantur detrudere virum cum simul fragor 
ruptt pontis simul clamor impetum sustinutt. 
tum Coeles ‘ Tiberine pater, inquit, °...... 
hune militem accipias. Ita sic armatus in 
Tiberim desiluit. Here I see no reason to 
doubt that sie points to what has gone before 
and =‘being thus circumstanced.’ Jta of 
course means ‘accordingly.’ Hand. Tursell. 
iii. 485. Different is Quintilian 2, 21, 20 
ita sic quoque recte diximus, where sic points 
to what follows, ‘accordingly the following 
is also a correct statement.’ 

J. SraNLey. 





‘NUMNE.’ 


Tus form has had an interesting history. 
Its very existence has been both affirmed and 
denied. Ritschl, Opuse. ii. p. 248 and Hand 
Tursellinus iv. 79 have denied its Latinity. 
Neither Georges, Lex. d. lat. Wort.-form nor 
Lindsay, Latin Lang., even mentions it, 
though the former in his Lat. Deutsch 
Worterb. cites it for Cic. ‘numne vis audire?’ 
But where does this occur? Elmer, Proc. 
Am. Phil. Assn. 1892, p. xx. in a footnote 


says: ‘ Hand Tursellinus iv. 79 and Ritschl,. 


Opuse. ii. p. 248 are probably right in 


denying the Latinity of this form.’ Stolz 
in Handb. d. Klass. Alt. Wissenschaft ii.2 does 
not mention the form at all, but in the //ist. 
Gram. d. lat. Spr. p. 439, § 83 simply records 
it. Ribbeck, however, Lat. Part. p. 13 
maintains that the form does occur. 

The passages that have been cited for its 
use are three: 

(1) Plautus, Zruc. ii. 6,65. Goetz and 
Schoell however have a different reading here 
(line 546) : tu num nevis, ete. 

(2) Cie. V.D. i. 31, 88. 
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(3) Cie. Lael. 11, 36. 

Krebs-Schmalz, Antid.® ii. p. 159 say: 
‘ist aber noch fiir Cicero zu halten ;’ cf. also 
Schmalz, Lat. Synt.2§ 158. Merguet, Lex. 
Phil. Schr. and Menge, Repet. d. lat. Spr.® 
§ 409 under ‘numme’ cite these passages for 
Cic. It is the reading of B. and K., Halm, 
and Mueller. 

The following occurrences of this form I 
have not seen noted : 

(1) Afranius, 29 (Ribbeck, Scaen. Lom. 
Poes. Frag.) : 

Terenti numne similem dicent quempiam ? 

(2) Dec. Laberius, 22: 


a 
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Numne aliter hunce pedicabis ? 

(3) Prudentius, Contra Sym. i, 322: 

Numne etiam caeli minor et ete. 

(4) Ldem. ii. 940: 

Numne Leontini suleator solvere etc. 

(5) Idem. Ham. 871 : 

Numne animarum oculis denso ete. 

The above five well-established occurrences 
of this form added to the two probable 
occurrences in Cicero would lead to the con- 
clusion that a denial of its existence is no 
longer possible. 

Emory B. Lease 

University of Michigan. 





CYPRIAN 


In Ind. Forsch. ii. p. 219 n. Persson 
suggested that this word, which is only known 
from the Idalium-inscription Cauer? 472, 24 
i é€ 76 Kaw, may be identical with the first 
syllable of td¢. But Hoffmann, Gr. Diall.i. 
p. 163, noticing that 7 only appears in this 
inscription before consonants, and comparing 
the change in the dialect of Idalium of ¢ to 
i before a or o, supposes a similar change of 
é to « before a word beginning with an initial 
vowel. But perhaps as in Cretan, which 


pipe tet Oe? 


sometimes shows pé for py before vowels 
only, though py before both consonants and 
vowels (vide Schulze, A.Z. xxiii p. 133 seq.), 
so in this dialect 7 was shortened before 
initial vowels, and then passed into 7. 

Could the reading &s ¢ draca X 410 be 
referred in its origin to a similar shortening 
of «i before vowels, i being first graphic 
representation of ei, and then changed by 
grammarians tov} 

C. M. Mutvany. 


EMENDATIONS OF PLATO, REPUBLIC IX. 580 D AND III. 390 A. 


Tue usually accepted reading in Plato, 
Rep. ix. 580 D is etev 8, eirov: avryn pev Hiv 
H amddeiéts pia av ely Sevtépay S€ Set THVOE, 
éav tt Oy, civat. Tis avrn ; 

The words 6 det are admitted on the 
authority of =, g, and other late MSS. : det 
de is the reading of the two best authorities, 
A andII. It has not, so far as I can discover, 
been hitherto pointed out that det dé is a mere 
orthographical slip for de ide. We should 
read devtépav dé (be THVvdE, eav TL B0EH elvan. 
As soon as d¢ id€ was written det dé, the 
transposition d¢ det was an obvious, though 
unsatisfactory, remedy. 

Another curious slip has crept into the 
text of all the MSS. in 111. 390 A ri dé; orev 
avépa tov copwtatov éyovta, as doKet aiTa 
KaAdoTov clvat TavTwv, OTav TapaTAciar dor 
Tpamelat 


, ‘ a / aS a > , 
gitov Kal Kpeov, webu 0 ex KpyTnpos apvaowv 
/ 
oivoxdos hopenat kai eyxein deTderat. 


All the MSS. (with one exception) read 
mwapamAciat or wapatAca. The word is ex- 


piained by L. and 8. to mean ‘almost full.’ 
But surely—not to mention the strange use 
of zapd—this involves a ridiculous bathos. 
Why should Odysseus have said it was the 
most beautiful thing in the world (xcaAAworov 
mdvrwv) When the tables are nearly full of 
bread and meat? Surely it is an even more 
beautiful spectacle when they are quite full! 
A reference to the original in Homer Odyssey 
ix. 8 rapa S€ AjOwor Tparefar shews that we 
should read 
Tapa 7Aciar Mou TpaTrelar 
olTOV Kal KpeLov K.T.A., 


or else, if we cannot allow the c in wAciat to 
be treated for purposes of scansion as a y, 
then 

Tapa mA€at Gor Tparreca K.T.A. 
Plato’s Homer must have read 


mapa d¢ mAdat (wAciat) Oot Tparela, 


or else the variant is due to Plato himself. 
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This correction is perhaps to a slight extent 
confirmed by the accentuation of one MS.— 
Cesenas M.' In this MS. the word is written 

' I owe my knowledge of this MS. to Prof. 


Campbell, who has kindly lent me Rostagno’s 
collation. 
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mapdmeciat (sic), with « above a and t above d 
added by a later hand. But it seems to me 
more probable that the two accents come 
from two different hands. 

J. ADAM. 





NOTES ON SOME PASSAGES IN CICERO’S LETTERS AD FAMILIARES. 


III. 4 § 1: illo libro augurali quem ad 
me amantissime  scriptum  suauissimum 
misisti. The epithet suauissimum is tacked 
on in a manner unlike that of Cicero. Some 
word such as donum or munus seems to have 
fallen out after scriptwm. 

I. 7 § 3: cui quidem (Pompeio) litterae 
tuae quas proxime miseras, quod facile 
intellexerim, periucundae fuerunt. The 
subjunctive itellexerim has caused trouble 
and has often been suspected. Draeger 
§ 488 classes it as limitative; it is rather 
‘potential,’ like the ordinary crediderim, the 
sense of the words quod facile ¢. being ‘as I 
would gladly incline to suppose.’ Compare 
Att. II. 22 § 6 quod facile sentias; also 
Fam. XIII. 29 § 7 hoe mihi uelim ecredas: 
si quid fecerim hoc ipso in bello minus ex 
Caesaris uoluntate, quod intellexerim scire 
ipsum Caesarem me inuitissimum fecisse. .. . 
In this latter passage Madvig and Boot read 
intelleaxt, while Prof. Tyrrell thinks that the 
mood of zntellewerim is due to that of fecerim. 
But the subjunctive seems on a par with 
that in I. 7 § 3; and I have often suspected 
that facile has dropped out in front of it. 

IV. 15 § 2: tamen etsi antea scripsi, quae 
existimaui scribi oportere, tamen hoc tempore 
breuiter commonendum putaui... Some 
editors (including C. F. W. Miiller) insert 
te before tempore; but this is surely un- 
necessary. For commonere aliquid ‘to 
convey a warning,’ is a good enough ex- 
pression. 

VI. 6 § 2: cum me ex re publica expulis- 
sent ei qui illam cadere posse stante me non 
putarunt....It is very difficult to understand 
why putarunt should have been treated 
(almost universally) as corrupt. There is no 
reason why putarunt should not be referred 
to the thoughts which the writer’s opponents 
had at the moment of his expulsion. If for 
any reason this should be deemed unsatis- 
factory, it is easy to find passages where 
non putaut is the equivalent of numquam 
putaut. 

VIII. 3 § 1: maxime uero ut te dies 
noctesque quaeram, competitor Hirrus curat. 


quo modo illum putas auguratus tuum com- 
petitorem dolere et dissimulare me certiorem 
quam se candidatum? de quo ut, quem optas, 
quam primum nuntium accipias, tua me dius 
fidius magis quam mea causa cupio, nam 
mea, si fio si forsitan cum _ locupletiore 
referam. Very many have been the emenda- 
tions of the last sentence. I would propose 
one which seems to me to depart less widely 
from the MSS. readings, and at the same 
time to fit in better with the context than 
any correction I have seen.. It is this: nam 
med, si fio, forsitan cum locupletiore réferat 
(sc. fiert). Caelius says that it is for the 
sake of Cicero and not for his own sake that 
he desires Hirrus to fail; so far as his own 
interest is concerned, it would possibly be of 
advantage to .be elected along with a man 
richer than himself. 

VIII. 9 § 1: post repulsam risus facit 
ciuem bonum ludit et contra Caesarem sen- 
tentias dicit ; exspectationem corripit ; Cur- 
ionem prorsus Curionem non mediocriter 
obiurgatus ac repulsa se mutauit. 

Much has been written also about this 
passage. The words exspectationem corripit 
are rightly maintained and interpreted by 
Mendelssohn. Every emendation of the 
succeeding words which I have seen rejects 
the second Curionem. I would suggest, as 
the original reading, Curionem prorsus e 
Curione...obiurgat : ‘he reviles Curio quite 
in Curio’s own style.’ C. F. W. Miiller ends 
the sentence with totus hac repulsa se mutauit, 
(after Riemann). It seems to me more 
likely that ac is an error for sic (Madvig) or 
perhaps ita which might easily pass to ac 
through ef. 

VIII. 15 § 4: sed tamen quod ob scelus 
iter mihi necessarium retro ad Alpis uersus 


incidit? Adeo quod Intimelii in armis 
sunt. 
Adeo has been often changed to ideo. 


Mendelssohn keeps the word, relying on 
a reference to Landgraf’s note 298 to 
Reisig. No real parallel, however, is there 
produced. If we suppose that zd has fallen 
out before adeo, as it easily would after the 
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final letters of incidit, the usage becomes 
normal. After zd or other pronoun, adeo is 
often little more than an emphasising par- 
ticle. Jd would refer back to quod ob 
scelus. 

VIII. 17 § 2: uos inuitos uincere coegero. 
arrant anum me Catonem. 

The last words have been variously 
emended, always (so far as I have seen) in 
such a way as to depart considerably from the 
letters in the MSS. I would add one letter 
and alter another and propose narrant anus 
me Catonem ‘the old ladies babble of me as 
a very Cato.’ The flippancy of the remark 
suits well the character of the writer, and 
an assertion that he is regarded as a second 
Cato suits well the context. I was led to 
this suggestion by a passage in Att. XVI. 1 
§ 6 where the scapegrace young Quintus 
Cicero announces himself to his uncle as a 
reformed character and ‘ pollicetur se Cato- 
nem,’ ‘undertakes to be a very Cato.’ In 
XV. 29 § 2 the uncle appears to compare 
the youth to Favonius, ‘ Cato’s ape,’ but the 
words are obscure. Cato figures as a stand- 
ard of uprightness in XVI. 7 $4: ergo id 
erat meum factum quod Catoni probare non 
possem? flagiti scilicet plenum et dedecoris : 
utinam a primo ita tibi esset uisum ! tu mihi, 
sicut esse soles, fuisses Cato. 

XIII. 69 § 1: haec ad te eo pluribus 
scripsi ut intellegeres me non uulgare nec 
ambitiose, sed ut pro homine intimo ac mihi 
pernecessario scribere. 

The corrections of this passage aim at 
getting rid of uwulgare, by reading uolgari 
more or the like, but leave ambitiose scribere 
untouched. The phrase is really meaningless. 
How can ambitiose scribere apply to a letter of 
introduction? I would read, by the slightest 
of changes, woigari nec ambitioso. These 
words form a contrast with intimo ac per- 
necessario. The idiom scribere alicut with 
the sense ‘to write with reference to some 
one’ is pretty common. ‘To the instances I 
have quoted in a note on Cic. Academ. I. § 8 
may be added Ad Qu. Fratrem III. 1 § 11; 
De Orat. IJ. § 341; Sen. Suas. II. § 19; 
Plin, V.H. XVIII. § 24; Avian. Fab. I. 16 ; 
Ovid. Trist. Li. 245 and 303; Pont. III. 351 ; 
Martial Pref. to I. Similar datives are found 


dol 


with other verbs which might take a dative 
of a different kind ; so Cic. Sest. § 52 ceteris 
supplicare. The dative bono is of the same 
sort in Ses¢t. § 110 cui umquam bene dixit 
bono? [This is the only passage in Cic. 
where bene dicere occurs]. Ovid. T7rist. V. 
7, 27 mil equidem feci—tu scis hoc ipse— 
theatris, seems correct though the reading 
has been disputed ; see Mr. Owen’s note in 
his Appendix. For wolgaris applied to a 
person cf. Ad Qu. Fratrem. II. 11 § 4 Callis- 
thenes uolgare negotium. I do not under- 
stand the suggestion of C. F. W. Miiller, to 
read wolgarve. 

XV. 2 § 6: amicos in patris eius atque 
aui iudicio probatos. The im has been 
generally struck out; but it may be right 
if Cicero was thinking of some very formal 
expression of opinion. For parallels to proburi 
in see my note on Cic. Academ. II. § 75. 

XVI. 23 § 1: Antonius de lege quid 
egerit—liceat modo rusticari. Lehmann in 
his work on’the letters to Atticus, brilliantly 
proposes ‘quod egerit,’ an elliptical prover- 
bial phrase ‘anything he pleases’ (¢.e. I will 
put up with) and establishes the idiom by 
parallels. Mendelssohn commends the con- 
jecture, though he does not print it in his 
text ; it is printed by C. F. W. Miiller and 
by Messrs. Tyrrell and Purser. But the 
next words, liceat modo rusticari, incline me 
to think that guid is an error for quid/ibet. 
The sentence seems to have been of the same 
type as Phil. II. § 84 quidlibet, modo ne 
nauseet, faciat ; Acad. II. § 132 quem libet, 
modo aliquem; pro Quinct. § 97; Tusc. 4, 
45 and 55; Att. XVI. 2§ 3; Ovid. Pone. I. 
1, 44. Cf. also Mart. IX. 46 (of a man witha 
mania for building): nunc has, nunc illas re- 
ficit mutatque fenestras. | Dum tantum aedi- 
ficet, quidlibet ille facit ; oranti nummos ut 
ete. So I have no doubt the passage should 
be punctuated; Friedlander puts a comma 
at fenestras, a full stop at aedificet, and a 
comma again at facit. So in Ad Att. XV. 
20 § 1: Dolabellae mandata sint quaelibet, 
mihi aliquid, the word mihi seems to be 

t oO 
an error for modo, the contractions m and m 
having been confused. 
J.S. Rerp. 


ORATOR = PETITIONER, SUPPLIANT. 


THE lexicographers are probably wrong in 
limiting this meaning of orator to Plautus 
and ecclesiastical Latin (Lewis and Short 
give it only as Plautine). In Ter. Hec. 9, 


Orator ad vos venio ornatu prologi, modern 
editors have followed Donatus in taking 
orator = ambassador ; but the idea of petition 
is clearly predominant, as is shown by the 
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following Sinite exorator sim. Cf. Prol. 
Amph. 34, Nam iusta ab custis tustus sum 
orator datus, and passim, where again the 
Prologus (Mercury) has a request to make of 
the audience. In the only other instance of 
the use of the word by Terence, Heaut. 11, 
Oratorem esse voluit me, non prologum, the 
same signification is probable ; ef. 26 im/ra, 
qua re omnis vos oratos volo. The close 
connection in this passage with actorem 
(12) and orationem (15) makes it possible to 
understand orator here in a slightly different 
sense—not ‘ambassador, however, but 
‘ advocate.’ 

Festus thus understood Hec.9 and Afranius 
92, and explained the use as pro deprecato- 
ribus; ef. with this explanation Cic. Jmp. 
Pomp. 12, 35, legatos deprecatoresque misis- 
sent. Even in the use of the word of an 
embassy, it is to be noted that itis used not 
so much with reference to the spokesman or 
the fact that the message is oral, as because 
the ambassador is a petitioner. This is no 
less true that his petition is in behalf of 
another. Accordingly, we find regularly 
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mention of the thing for which he is to treat. 
Cf. Enn. Ann. 211, orator sine pace redit ; 
Liv. 1, 15, 5, Veientes pacem petitum oratores 
Romam mittunt ; Verg. Aen. 11, 100, Lamque 
oratores aderant...veniamque rogantes ; Plaut. 
Poen. 357, the command exora and the retort 
sed vide sis, ne tu oratorem hune pugnis pectas 
postea; Stich. 494-5, Haut aequomst te inter 
oratores accipi, of the ambassadors, and the 
retort Lquidem hercle orator sum, sed procedit 
parum, of the parasite begging for a dinner. 

An overwhelming number of like passages 
might be cited to prove that orator was 
commonly used of the ambassador as_peti- 
tioner or intercessor, even in the face of the 
testimony of Servius (Verg. Aen. 11, 100), 
of Festus (p. 198 Miill, Orare antiquos 
dixisse pro agere testimonio est, quod oratores 
dicti et causarum actores et qui reipublicae 
mandatas causas agebant), and even of Varro 
(L.L. 6, 13, quia verba facit apud eum ad 
quem legatur'). 

J. C. KirtTLanp, JUNR. 
Hobart College, Geneva, N. ¥. 





NOTE ON TER. AD. 223-4. 


THe MS. reading quasi iam usquam tibi 
sint viginti minae, Dum huie obsequare has 
been generally suspected and _ variously 
amended. The majority of editors, accepting 
the explanation of Donatus (Quast numero 
in aliquo ducas et in aliqua aestimatione con- 
stituas: et non, st velis, penitus contemnas 
vigintt minas, dum modo huic obsequaris), 
have seen in the supposed abnormal use of 
usquam the only objection to this under- 
standing of the passage, The only parallel 
that has been cited for this use is found in 
Eun. 293, Neque virgost usquam neque ego, 
but here the local force with which the word 
is first introduced is the warrant, as it affords 
the opportunity for the turn. Negative 
adverbs of place, however, and equivalent 
adverbial expressions are not uncommon ta 
this signification, e.g. nullo loco, otdapov. 

There may well be, then, two ways of 
thinking with regard to the objection urged 
on the score of usage against the traditional 
interpretation of this passage, but as to the 
strength of the position taken by Dziatzko 
against the logical inconsequence of that 
interpretation there can be no question. 
Sannio is to be made to feel that he is in 
great danger of suffering a total loss; there 


is no longer any thought of reassuring him, 
and with age novi tuom animum the work of 
intimidating him begins. quasz...obsequare 
is plainly a threat, and another is conveyed 
by implication in praeterea...Cyprum. It is 
strange that with this definite notion of the 
meaning to be conveyed and with but the 
single word obsequare not making for that 
meaning, Dziatzko should have been unable 
to hit upon a satisfactory emendation. 

Is not the passage as it stands capable of 
interpretation as he would have it inter- 
preted? The effect sought for may be 
obtained as well by making dum...obsequare 
refer to the future as by substituting a word 
that will represent the actual present state 
of affairs. In other words, we have a clause 
denoting time ‘ contemporaneous in limit,’ 
and not a proviso, as we have supposed it on 
the authority of Donatus ; and the subjunc- 
tive is anticipatory or due to subordination 
to sint. 

Syrus has taken upon himself the task of 
persuading Sannio that he will do well to 
accept what the girl cost him, and he accom- 
plishes his purpose by threatening the procurer 
with the loss even of this, and by letting 
him see that his intended departure for 
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Cyprus is known and has been counted upon 
to make him more complaisant. ‘Asif you 
were at all sure of the twenty minae (as if 
you would ever get the twenty minae) until 
you come to terms with Aeschinus. And 
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besides, it is currently reported that you are 
on the point of departure for Cyprus.’ 
J. C. Kirrrianp, Junr. 
Hobart College, Geneva, N.Y. 





RIESE’S ANTHOLOGIA LATINA. 


Ediderunt FRANCISCUS 
Teub- 


Anthologia Latina. 
BuECHELER et ALEXANDER RIESE. 
ner 1894-7. M. 17. 70. 


We have here a second edition of the first 
portion of Riese’s Anthologia Latina, fol- 
lowed by a gathering which Buecheler has 
made of the metrical inscriptions, thus 
accomplishing for Latin what Kaibel has 
done for Greek. The labour expended on 
the work has been vast ; to praise it would 
be almost impertinent; to criticise it, or 
even to convey any adequate idea of it, 
within the narrow limits of a review, is 
impossible. It will be an indispensable 
adjunct to any first-hand study of Latin. 
In whatever portion of the field a scholar 
may be toiling, he will find matter for con- 
sideration in these volumes. The co-opera- 
tion of many scholars for a long time to 
come, will be needed in order to arrive at a 
full understanding of these carmina. Every 
practised Latinist who reads them with 
attention may expect to solve some diffi- 
culties which have bafiled others. Buecheler 
has achieved his task as no other living 
man could have achieved it. But much 
remains to be done, and the words of Aris- 
totle apply : doe dy mwavrds civar tpoayayetv 
kal SuapOpacat TA KaAds exovTa TH TEptypady. 
There is indeed much that is fatiguing, even 
repulsive to read in these carmina, but he 
who perseveres will be amply repaid. 

Riese has given full consideration to the 
criticisms of the poems contained in the 
Anthologia which have appeared since the 
date of his first edition. Naturally, the 
influence of Baehrens has been great, per- 
haps too great. It is much to be regretted 
that the editor has not given references to 
the journals or works in which the criticisms 
quoted by him have been published. This 
would have cost him little labour, and the 
reader who wishes to hunt up the original 
articles must waste time hugely for want of 
clues. Also, the abbreviations used are not 
clearly set forth. Those who read _ the 
volume for the first time will often be puz- 


zled by them. And it is a pity that the 
passages of classical writers imitated by 
these late poets have been so very rarely 
noted. Buecheler supplies far more help of 
the kind. The text of the verses'is on the 
whole very corrupt, and there is still a wide 
field for criticism. I append comments on 
a few passages, quoting the poems by the 
numbers which Riese gives them. 

11, ll. 64, 5. The poet compares Hippo- 
damia, who is standing close by her father 
and Pelops, to a precious stone set in gold: 


qualis gemma micat, fuluum quae diuidit 
aurum, 
inter utramque uiam talem se laeta ferebat. 


The words wtramgue uiam must surely 
have been corrupted from wtrumque uirum. 
The codex Salmasianus indeed gives wtrwin- 
ue. 


21, I. 204, 210: 


hoc sapiens Furia, Venus inuida, [uno 
cruenta...... 

quod furor exposcit demens, quod praelia 
saeua. 


The whole piece is curious ; it is a versifi- 
cation of a rhetorical controversy, of the 
kind with which we are familiar from the 
rhetorician Seneca and the pseudo-Quinti- 
lian. In the lines quoted hoc and quod 
refer to aurum. In the first of the two 
lines I would read saewiens for sapiens and 
in the second demensque in praelia saeutt. 
The writer is much given to repeating him- 
self, and |. 210 echoed 1. 204. As to the 
scansion of saewiens as a spondee, it hardly 
calls for illustration in so late a writer. 
But I would refer to Lucretius 5,396, a line 
which both in A and in B runs thus: 


ignis enim superauit et ambens multa per- 
ussit ; 


but B has the correction lambens, which 
Lachmann adopted, changing superawit to 
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superat ; wherein he has been followed by 
subsequent editors. Of the reading ambiens, 
in older editions, Lachmann only says that 
the verse does not permit it. The metrical 
question, I am convinced, ought not to be 
dismissed in so summary a fashion ; but to 
debate it here would take me too far afield. 
The reading ambiens receives support from 
passages in two imitators of Lucretius, who 
employ ambire in connexion with fire: 
Arnobius 2, 30 (a chapter in which there is 
much reminiscence of Lucretius) licet omni- 
bus ambiatur flammis torrentium fluminum ; 
and Minucius Felix, Oct. 35, 1 ambientis 
ardoris. In Buecheler’s collection, no. 197 
(C. I. L. viii. 1070) we have 


ita leuis incumbat terra denuncio tibi... . 
rogo ne sepulcri umbras uiolare audeas. 


Buecheler corrects denuncio to defuncto. 

But the scansion of denwncio is similar to 

that of saewiens, (cf. acquiesceret in 165, 1. 3) 

and zta is explained by the me- clause, while 

incumbat is directly dependent on denuncio. 
198, Il. 59, 60: 


aufer, iners monitor, turpis fomenta medel- 
lae. 


The subject of the poem is ‘ Achilles in 
parthenone,’ when he hears the trumpet of 
Diomede. He imagines a speech by a bad 
adviser who warns him against going to 
Troy, and he replies in the words quoted. 
But what is the meaning of turpis medellae ? 
The word medellae appears to derive from an 
original medullae. 
276, ll. 3, 4: 


inuidia excelsos, inopes iniuria uexat : 
quam felix uiuit quisquis utroque caret ! 


Riese, with Lessing, alters wtroqgue to 
utraque, quite unnecessarily. All Latin 
neuter pronouns used substantivally may 
have reference to nouns of any number or 
gender. This use is especially common in 
the case of the phrases im e0, in quo, in 
utroque, where the reference is often to 
feminine nouns; but editors frequently 
emend without cause. So in Cic. Off. 2, 52 
in utroque in a good many texts is changed 
to in utraque. 
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sic famem gestu loquaci et mitiori uertice 
discit ille quam sit aptum uentris arte uin- 
cere. 
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Riese puts an obelus before wertice, and 
says non intellegitur. The subject is a tame 
fish, which like the fish of Hortensius and 
Lucullus, ‘ postulat cibos diurnos ore piscis 
paruolo | nec manum fugit uocatus nec 
pauescit retia.’ It apparently makes ges- 
tures with its mouth or head when it is 
hungry. Seemingly mitiori should be 
changed to mutiori, which gives a contrast 
with loquaci. The word arte is also corrupt. 
Read uentris arta, ‘the straits of hunger’ ; 
thus famem gestu loquact wincere and mutiore 
uertice uentris arta wincere exactly corres- 
pond. 
ono, UK, St 


uirtus forma decus animus sensusque uirilis, 
inuigilans animo sollers super omnia sensus. 


The lines occur in a eulogy upon Thrasa- 
mundus, king of Libya. Riese obelizes sen- 
sus. But the very structure of the two 
lines shows the word to be correct; the 
second line is intended to repeat sensus from 
the first, as well as animus. The meaning 
‘good judgment,’ ‘ good sense,’ is satisfactory 
enough. The word is thus eulogistically 
employed on sepulchral inscriptions, as in 29 
and 81 of the ‘carmina epigraphica.’ 

Buecheler’s collection opens with the song 
of the Arval brethren. If an account were 
written of the proposals for change in the 
text of this hymn, which have been made 
by eminent scholars, it would have a curious 
interest and would enforce, by sheer repul- 
sion, a lesson in sobriety. Buecheler’s 
treatment of it is eminently conservative. 
He considers that the famous inscription in 
which, in rough Saturnians, Mummius cele- 
brates the capture of Corinth, is not the 
original, but a copy made at a comparatively 
late date. In the epitaph of the ‘ filios 
Barbati,’ the addition of wiroro at the end 
of the second line (‘duonoro optumo fuise 
uiro’) is decisively rejected, and also the 
addition of clasid at the end of the fifth 
line, formerly proposed by the editor. As 
regards the inscription in honour of Scipio 
Barbatus himself, the view of Ritschl and 
Mommsen is accepted, that it is not older 
than the time of the son: ‘ patri post filii 
mortem hoc elogium obtigisse quo parem 
cum filio honorem haberet.’ Hazardous as 
it is to run in any way counter to the 
opinion of such a trio, I venture to think 
that the theory of concoction ab initio is 
improbable for so early a time. The fea- 
tures of the inscription may be accounted 
for by supposing that, according to the 
earliest fashion, it was painted on the stone 
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in red, and only incised at a later date. 
The editor says of Zoucanam in the last 
line: ‘Lucana omisso terrae uocabulo pro 
Lucania singulare.’ Is it any stranger than 
continens, Celtics and many other things of 
the kind? 

G3, LG: 


nomen si quaeras, exoraturi Saluiae. 


For exoraturi is substituted exoriatwr, an 
unlikely word, it seems to me. Read exora- 
tur, and for exorare aliquid ‘to obtain some- 
thing in answer to an appeal,’ compare Pro- 
pert. 5, 5, 19. 

roG it; 


uixi beatus dis, amicis, literis. 


Rather read uixi beatus, dis amicis, literis. 
The deceased was OeoduAxs, and ascribes to 
that fact his success in literature. 

207: Sabinus praetor magna res formis 
perit. The words magna res recall “Iooxpa- 
Tous, péeya Tpaypa, waOyrys, and like usages; 
ef. 1109 ‘corpore in exiguo res numerosa 
fui.’ Buecheler, I think (the note is a little 
obscure) construes formis with magna res, 
and supposes the praetor to be described as 
‘powerful in formulae.’ This is hardly 
possible, and we are driven back on the very 
natural supposition of Gatti that formis = 
Formis. 

363: Somnio praemonitus miles hance 
ponere iussit aram. The editor says ‘ poetae 
licuit somno scribere.’ But if MSS. are to 
be trusted there are many passages in prose 
writers where somnus has the sense of som- 
nium. 

479: Fata me rapuere mea et me iacio 
eidus ignotis. Mommsen and others have 
thought eidus corrupt; but Buecheler 
brilliantly suggests that it is eidés, quoting 
Homer’s tva ciddres 7) Ke Oavwmev 7... A fair 
number of instances may be collected from 
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inscriptions of Greek words thus embedded 
in Latin; so in 1109 epoi= ézoe. 

1252 n.: The reference to Cic. Cluent. 
should be 40 not 48. 

12738: 


ille ego qui uarios cursus uariumque laborem 
sustinui ut iustas conciliaret opes. 


The curious syntax (conciliaret for concilia- 
vem) may be illustrated from inscriptions, as 
C. I. L. xiv. 2485. ; 

1362, 1. 6: hoe quoque non vellet mors 
licuisse sibi. So Martial 4, 44, 8 nec superi 
uellent hoe licuisse sibi. There are some 
other echoes of Martial and a good many of 
other authors, to which reference is not 
made in the notes. 

1409, 1. 4: cui pietas fidei gratia comis 
erat. Ido not comprehend the note ‘ propter 
fidem comis.’ Seemingly pietas fidei (the 
Christian faith) go together, pietas and gratia 
both being subjects to erat. 

1552, 1. 30: 


Aegyptos Phariis leuitatibus, artibus actis 
Gallia semper ouans. 


Buecheler speaks of the great difficulty of 
artibus actis, and after rejecting other ex- 
planations, decides that actis agrees with 
artibus, agere artes being quite possible in 
the African Latin. It would be better to 
assume asyndeton and to suppose the words 
to stand for artibus et actis. But I suspect 
error here. Jt may be that either the 
stone-cutter or the transcriber of the in- 
scription should have made the words run 
actibus artis ‘the achievements of her art’ 
z.e. the art rhetorical, which was the special 
glory of Gaul. The date of the inscription 
(second century) accords well with this sup- 
position. 


J. 8S. Ret. 





VAN LEEUWEN’S RAWAE. 


Aristophanis Ranae, cum prolegomenis et 
commentariis, edidit J. F. Van Leruwen, 
in Academ. Lugduno-Batava Prof. Ord., 
Lugduni Batavorum, apud A. W. Sijthoff, 
1896. M. 6. 


Tuts is the third play of Aristophanes which 
van Leeuwen has edited. The notes to his 
Acharnians (1885) are written in Dutch, but 


in his edition of the Vespae (1893) and in 
the present volume on the Ranae he has 
appealed to a wider audience by writing 
Prolegomena and notes in Latin—in Latin 
which, though at times somewhat fearlessly 
un-Ciceronian in vocabulary, is always un- 
pedantic and pleasant to read. 

The Introduction (pp. i-xx) deals in the 
main with the argument and composition of 
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the play. Van Leeuwen believes that the 
news of the death of Euripides early in 406 
suggested to Aristophanes as an argument 
for a comedy the meeting in Hades between 
Aeschylus the papabwvondxns and the sophis- 
tical Euripides and their subsequent contest 
before Pluto for the primacy of the dramatic 
art. While the poet was writing a comedy 
on these lines the death of Sophocles occurred 
towards the end of 406. ‘Sensit tunc 
comicus eam quam ducebat telam non re- 
vellendam quidem sibi esse sed tamen ex 
parte retexendam (p. vi).’ Consequently he 
remodelled his original scheme- by introduc- 
ing the journey of Dionysus to Hades in 
search of a good poet. ‘Magna autem 
dexteritate duo haee themata, quorum 
alterum est: ‘‘quis poeta tragicus apud 
inferos primas feret,” alterum: “quis in 
lucem reducetur,” ita coniunxit et permiscuit, 
ut lector non nimis accurate attendens nullos 
in fabulae compositione deprehendat rimas 
(p. viii)’ This is an interesting though 
necessarily unverifiable hypothesis. 

The theory first proposed by Stanger in 
1870 that there were two editions of the 
play has not found many adherents. The 
prose imdbecrs States that the play was acted 
a second time because the parabasis was 
admired. Van Leeuwen sensibly remarks 
that this statement is fatal to any theory of 
two editions. ‘ Corriguntur—d.ackevalovrar 
—fabulae quibus poeta repulsam tulit : quae 
vero reposcitur comoedia sine mutationibus 
scenae denuo est committenda (p. vili).’ A 
verse here and there or perhaps a short 
passaye! may have been altered, but the 
play must have remained substantially the 
same. 

The Adnotatio critica is the least valuable 
part of van Leeuwen’s otherwise valuable 
edition. It is to be regretted that he gives 
no discussion of the relation which the MSS. 
bear to one another, but this evidently does 
not enter into the plan of his work. It is 
still more to be regretted that he follows (to 
all appearances) the antiquated collations of 
Bekker. Why this should be I do not know, 
as he gives no reasons for impugning the 
accuracy of the more recent collations given 
by von Velsen in his edition of 1881. I 
append a list of the discrepancies which I 
have noted,—von Velsen’s report of the 
Ravennas being in each case confirmed by a 
collation of that MS. in my possession : 


Cf. Tucker’s plausible explanation of the diffi- 
culties in 1435 sq. in the July number of this 
Review. VL’s suggestion that part of this passage 
is interpolated from the Demi of Eupolis seems to 
me very farfetched. 
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57 ‘arratai (atratar pauci) codd.’ R reads 
armatat, V ammarrat. 

245 “odvKorAvpBots codices.’ 
Suidas read rodvKod\vp Powe. 

286 ‘(e)orw] or’ alii, om. V, Ral.’ KR 
reads “ow. 

488 ‘y'atr’ R.’ V also reads y’atr’. 

748 ‘admins Kuster] djs codd.’ KR reads 
amins. 

844 ‘Oepyjvn(t) M.’ If M= Ambrosianus 
L. 39 (VL gives no list of the sigla he em- 
ploys) von Velsen gives its reading as 
Oeppjvys- 

889 ‘Geot VA.’ 


R, V and 


V reads G@eois. 


911 ‘rw’ dv Dobree] twa codd.’ V reads 
TW’ av. 

LTS 29 evoaipov | evtruyns VR. BR reads 
EVOALPLOV. 


1448 ‘cubeipey V].’ V reads cwfeimper. 

Some of these inaccuracies are not due to 
Bekker. 

The text is divided into acts and scenes, 
and stage directions, often very happily 
conceived, are supplied. - Conjectures are 
freely admitted, and the evidence of ISS has 
been followed in such forms as dvitw, avicas, 
TeOpaoi (477). Crasis is nearly every- 
where avoided. In this I do not quite grasp 
the principle that van Leeuwen has followed. 
In 80 he prints xai d\Aws, but in 1060 KadAAws 
(as in Vespae 1357), in 34 jrav. I do not see 
that there is much to be gained by the omission, 
since according to Meisterhans,? p. 56, the 
evidence of ISS is pretty evenly balanced. 
The zapx zpocdokiay is very conveniently 
marked where it occurs, e.g. eis Mak...dpwv 
choxlav. I subjoin a few criticisms upon the 
notes :— 

103 o@ 8& raur dpéoxer codd. VL suggests 
cot tadr’ on the ground that this is the only 
clear instance of dpéoxw with acc. in Aris- 
tophanes. All other apparent instances 
contain an elided p’, which is not an accusa- 
tive but a dative. It may be historically 
correct that ratra p dpéoxe originally meant 
rabrd plot) apéoxer, but it must soon have 
been taken for an acc., and the phrase may 
have formed the starting point for the con- 
struction with the ace. which is so frequent 
in Plato and Thue. 

108-115. VL punctuates piynow: and 
KépBepov. in place of the usual commas. 
Surely this speech of Dionysus is of the 
nature of what we should call ‘ patter,’ @.e. it 
was delivered in one breath, winding up 
with the long catalogue which flabbergasts 
Hercules and makes him reply @ oxérAte. 

168 rav éxpepopevov daotis ext rovT EpxeTat. 
T do not feel sure that this verse is inter- 
polated, TI certainly mistrust the reason 
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given by VL, ‘arguit enim interpolatorem 
verbum épxerar quod Attice non it sed venit 
significat.’ It surely means tre in Ran. 301, 
i@” arep ~pxyee and in Thesm. 485 eis tov 
Kompav ovv épxopat. BadiZé vov. 

169 D. édv S& pH etipw. X. tor ew’ ayew. 

VL adopts Ritschl’s exew for dyew. I see 
no reason why the MS. reading should not 
be kept and translated, ‘Then take me’ ?— 
cf. 190 dotAov otk ayw. 

170 éxBaw’...amddos Tov vadiov. 

VL adopts Halbertsma’s dzodots. I find 
more humour in the passage if the MS. read- 
ing is kept. Dionysus lands and attempts to 
move away without paying his fare. Charon 
shouts after him dzodos tov vatXov ! 

30la VL gives to Dionysus instead of to 
Xanthias. In this suggestion he has been 
anticipated by Piccolomini, Studi FG 1882. 
The change seems to improve the passage. 

308 68) 8 defcas ixeperuppiace cov. Bak- 
huyzen’s explanation that 63i=6 zpwxtds, 
and that Dionysus xatariAa éavtov, seems 
right. The slave lifts up the xpoxwrds. VL 
extends this by making 6dt=6 xpokwrds. 
My only objection to this is that it must 
have been somewhat difficult to represent 
the event on the stage in so graphic a 
manner. 

369 rovros aida < the reading of Aulus 

Gellius. aravd6 codd.>kaihis aravdo 
Kal TO Tpitov pad’ aravdd 
efiatacbar pivotal Xopots. 

VL adopts Blaydes’ zpwvdd in place of 
the thrice repeated dzavddé. But surely the 
more regular construction dravdO pi is not 
grossly violated here, owing to the implied 
negative in ééicracba, aravdd e&totac Gar = 
dravoa pr edictacbat. 

593 VL reads dvavedlew<ooBapov ovta>. 
The évra sounds very weak, and is not much 
better than Meineke’s<zpos 76 coBapov>. 

609 Aeac. eiev, kal paxet ; 

5 Auridas xd SkeBdrvas xo Tapdoxas 
Xwpetre Sevpt Kal paxerGe TovTwh. 

VL adopts Naber’s AdBeobe rovrovi for 
paxeobe tovTwi to the detriment of the pas- 
sage. dxeoGe forcibly echoes the preceding 
paxe, ‘You mean to show fight, do you! 
Here, Ditylas, etc., come and show the fellow 
how to fight.’ 

655 Aeuc. éret mpotiwas y ovdev; Dion. 

ovdev jrou meA€L. 
Aeac. Badicréov tap’ éotw emt tovet 
Tad. 
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VL says ‘ particula ézet huic loco vix apta 
...An eir ov zpotyas ovdev; The passage 
does not require the knife, but only an 
alteration in the punctuation. Aeacus’ 
speech is really continuous: érel zpor. y’ 
ovdev-—<Dionysus (interrupting), ovdev pot 
peXa>—Badioreov Tap’ éoTw KTE. 

839 VL’s suggestion, dmopoAaAytov for 
dept. has been anticipated by Ribbeck, /th. 
M, 1894. 


1119 BiBXrlov 7 exwv Exacros 


pavOaver Ta deEvd. 


VL thinks these lines refer to the second 
representation of the play, ‘cum primo acta 
est fabula fuere inter spectatores...qui nimis 
doctam esse quererentur, intellectu enim 
difficile esse locos crebros ubi ad varias 
Aeschyli et Euripidis tragoedias alludere- 
tur.’ So at this second performance they 
solemnly provided themselves with hand- 
books to the play, in which they could look 
up the references to the passages parodied. 
I give the Athenians credit for more humour. 
It must have been as bad as looking up the 
references in Eber’s novels. Why should 
the passage be more than (as it is usually 
interpreted) a compliment to the increased 
education of the Athenians owing to the 
increase in books about this time? We 
are always hearing of Euripides’ library. 
‘Every body has his book’ was a phrase 
something like our ‘the schoolmaster is 
abroad.’ 

The book is well printed—the type used 
in the introduction is especially pleasing— 
and contains few misprints. A list of the 
few I have noticed may be useful for a 
second edition :— 

P. 5, last line of metrical tr0Gects, read 
Eipurisny ; line 51 (note) éotupeba; 1. 308 
(note) inficete; 1. 607 (note) otk és Kopaxas 
drodbepetrov seems doubtful Greek ; 1. 944 
(note) in the fragment quoted, tpaywdiav 
should surely be marked as a conjecture if 
it is intended to replace the MS. reading 
perwdiav; 1. 1004 (note) read oikodopnoas 5 
1. 1349 (note) glomus as a masc. noun has 
hardly survived Bentley’s note on Hor. Zpp. 
i. 13, 14. There are minor misprints in the 
notes to 295, 216 and on p. 110 [Aristot. | 
Rep. Ath. is printed, while p. 111 gives 
Aristot. Rep. Ath. 





F. W. Hatt. 


Westminster. 
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KIRKLAND’S EDITION OF HORACE. 


Horace, Satires and Epistles. Edited on the 
basis of Kiessling’s edition, by James H. 
KIRKLAND, Ph. D. Boston : Leach, Shewell 
and Sanborn, 1893. Pp. xxiii, 399. $1.20. 


Tus edition of the Satires and Lpistles all 
students of Horace will gladly welcome. It 
is one of the volumes of ‘The Students’ 
Series of Latin Classics,’ published under 
the general supervision of Prof. Pease of 
the Leland Stanford Junior University, and 
Prof. Peck of Columbia University. The 
aim of this series is to furnish editions 
‘of the Latin authors that are usually read 
in American schools and colleges.’ The 
series thus appeals primarily to college 
students. Prof. Kirkland’s purpose, as set 
forth in his preface, is ‘to supply the 
student more liberally than has heretofore 
been done in American editions with such 
information as is needed for the full under- 
standing and enjoyment’ of Horace. To 
the attainment of this end some of the 
Satires and Epistles have been left without 
annotation in order that space might be 
gained for a fuller treatment of the others. 
The full text, however, is given in every 
case. The Introduction treats, among other 
things, of the history of Roman satire prior 
to Horace, of the characteristics of Horatian 
satire, of the language of the Saties and 
Epistles, and of the metre. When the book 
comes to a second edition, that portion of 
the Introduction which deals with pre- 
Horatian satire will need revision in the 
light of Prof. Hendrickson’s article on ‘ The 
Dramatic Satura and the Old Comedy at 
Rome,’ in the Amer. Journ. of Philol., XV, 
pp. 1-30. The sections on the language are 
particularly good. Attention has been called 
by others e.g. by Palmer in his edition and 
by F. Barta in two special pamphlets, to the 
fact that, in the Satires especially, Horace 
repeatedly uses words and phrases borrowed 
from the sermo plebeius, or at least, from the 
looser and less conventional language of 
every-day conversation. In no _ previous 
edition, however, so far as I am aware, was 
this subject worked out in detail. Prof. Kirk- 
land has thus done a real service in making 
the results of special investigations in this 
interesting and important field accessible to 
the ordinary student. 

The commentary is in general happy, and 
well fulfils the purpose which the author 
had in view. Not only have the editors of 


Horace been studied, but articles on specia 
points in the various learned journals have 
been consulted. The notes are not cumber- 
some, and extraneous matters are usually 
excluded. If there is any error here at all, 
it is at times on the side of brevity. Though 
his work is confessedly based on Kiessling’s 
edition, Prof. Kirkland everywhere shows 
independence of judgment, differing from 
Kiessling not infrequently, and often, to my 
mind, rightly. A notable instance may be 
found in the introductory note to Sat. i. 5, 
in which Kirkland advocates the date 38 
B.C. as against the spring of 37, vigorously 
upheld by Kiessling. Some of the points in 
which I should be most inclined to take 
issue with Prof. Kirkland are the very ones 
in which he follows Kiessling most closely. 
A case in point is Sat. i. 1. 36, simul inversum 
contristat Aquarius annum (see this Review, 
February, 1896, p. 31). There are many 
good notes, also, not suggested at all by 
Kiessling’s commentary. 

The editor has frequently referred to 
general works like Becker’s Gallus,’ or 
Marquardt’s Privatleben. It would seem 
that in editions intended primarily for the 
use of college students there should be a 
page set apart for a brief description of 
all the works cited (giving date and place 
of publication, price, etc.), as well as of the 
abbreviations employed in citing them. 
The list in part I., pp. xvii-xx, of Lanman’s 
Sanskrit Reader indicates just what I mean. 
For English speaking students references to 
Lanciani’s Ancient Rome would have been 
useful in a number of places. 

Some special points may now be noted. 
On p. xii correct the reference to Hp. 2. 222 
to read Fp, 2. 2. 22; in the text at Sat. i. 1. 
44 add a question mark at the end of the 
line. In the note on Saf. i. 1. 108 ut avarus 
is treated as an explanatory phrase with 
causal force, and ut male sanos, Hpp.i. 19. 
3, is cited as a parallel. In the note on the 
latter passage, however, ut is rightly taken 
as ex quo, ever since. On Sat, ii. 1. 34 we 
read, ‘according to Jerome’s chronology (see 
on S. 1. 4. 6), Lucilius was only 46 years 
old when he died....’ Yet in the note on 
Sat. 1. 4. 6, though the dates of the birth and 
death of Lucilius are given, nothing what- 
ever is said of Jerome’s chronology. On 
Sat. i. 9. 36 vadato is described as an 


1 Cited, without comment, from the latest German 
revision. 
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impersonal ablative absolute, and purio, 
Sat. i. 1. 94, and excepto, Epp. i. 10. 50, are 
cited as parallels. In truth, these participles 
are in a wholly different construction, as 
Prof. Kirkland saw when he wrote his note 
on Epp. 1. 10. 50. On Epp. ii. 1. 60 the 
statement is made that Pompey’s theatre 
‘had room for forty thousand spectators.!’ 
Friedlaender, in Marquardt’s Hdémische 
Staatsverwaltung, iii.2 531, states that 
Pompey’s theatre had space for 17,580 
persons, that of Balbus for 11,510 and that 
of Marcellus for about 20,000. On Sat. i, 
4. 71 it is stated that ‘ Book-shops were often 
situated in some porticus, on the columns of 
which ... lists of the books for sale were 
written.’ Is this true? At any rate, 
neither the Ars Poetica, 372, nor Mart. i. 
117, to which alone Prof. Kirkland refers, 
proves any such thing. Martial’s words, 
taberna scriptis postidus hine et inde totis, 
omnes ut cito perlegas poetas, point to a 
totally different view, that, for instance, 
advocated by Overbeck, Pompeii,’ p. 379. 
On Sat. i. 4. 129 ex hoe ego sanus ab illis 
perniciem quaecumque ferunt, sanvs ab is 
compared with aeger ab anime, valere ab 
oculis, which seem hardly parallel, since in 
swnus ab the separative force is clearly 
recognizable, whereas in the other phrases 
it has virtually disappeared. On Sat. i. 10. 
21 Prof. Elmer’s paper? in the Proceedings of 

1 The same statement is made by Prof. Elmer, in 
his recent edition of the Phormio, p. xxix, and by 


Middleton, Remains of Ancient Rome, II, 65. 
2 Cf. this Review, vi. p. 324 b. 


the American Philological Association 1892, 
pp-- XViii.-xxiii., might have been consulted 
and referred to. A note bringing together 
all the passages in both Satires and Lpistles 
that show reminiscences of Lucretius, as well 
as an explanation of the causes which led 
Horace to the careful study of that author 
would have been both interesting and 
valuable (cf. eg. the paper entitled De 
Horatio Lucretii Imitatore, by Ad. Wein- 
gaertner, in the Dissertationes Philologicae 
Halenses ii, 1-50.) 

Finally, some misprints and errors in 
citations may be noted. In note on Sat. 1. 
1. 58 correct reference to Od. 4. 9. 2; on 
Sat. i. 4. 139 read inludunt for ineludunt ; 
Sat. 1. 5. 3 correct Strabo 5,23 to 5,235 ; on 
i. 5. 16 read viator for viatore. On Sat. 1. 
5. 38 the reference should be to Sat. i. 10. 
81, oni. 5. 59 to v. 62, not v. 2, on Sat. 1. 
6. 23. to Epp. i. 6. 37, on Sat. i. 6. 27 to Sat. 
i. 5. 36, on Epp. i. 1. 37 to Ov. Fast. iv. 319 
(not 41. 313), on Epp. i. 1. 45 to Sat. i. 1. 
30, on Epp. i. 2. 60 to Aen. i. 8, on Lpp. 1. 
7 94 to Aen. ii. 141, on Epp. ii. 2. 95 to 
Epp. i. 7. 32, on Epp. ii. 2. 126 to Sat. itp. 
71. In the note on Sat. i. 9. 6 Ter. Lun. 
ii. 3. 50. 51 is cited in a badly garbled form, 
owing to lack of proper punctuation ; the 
note on Epp. i. 2. 32 is due to a careless 
copying of Kiessling. Lastly, on p. 322 
read laedat for laedit, and artibus for altibus, 


CHARLES KNapp. 
Barnard College. 





MOULTON AND GEDEN’S CONCORDANCE TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 


A Concordance to the Greek Testament ac- 
cording to the Texts of Westcott and Hort, 
Tischendorf and the English Revisers, 
edited by the Rev. W. F. Mourron and 


Rev. A. S. Gepren. Pp. xii, 1037. 
Price 26s. net. Clark. 1897. 


Tue need of a concordance adapted to the 
best critical texts of the G. T. has long been 
felt, and the gratitude of all scholars is due 
to the editors who have undertaken the 
arduous task of revising Bruder’s well- 
known book on this principle. It is much 
to be regretted, however, that the senior 
editor, to whom students of the G. T. are so 
much indebted for his excellent edition of 
Winer’s Grammar, should have been pre- 
vented by illness from taking his full share 


in the work of revision. I propose here to 
mention the main differences, independent 
of the Text, which are to be found between 
the old Bruder and the new Concordance, 
noticing by the way any points in which it 
seems to me that there is still room for 
further improvement. I will call the former 
B and the latter M. 

M adds diacritical marks, to denote (a) 
that a word is not to be found in the Greek 
versions of the O.T. including the Apocrypha, 
(b) that it 2s found in one or other of these 
versions, but not in the LXX. version of 
the canonical Hebrew Scriptures, (¢) that it 
is not in classical use. The addition of 
these marks is a decided advantage, but 1 
think the line of demarcation between 
classical and non-classical is somewhat arbi- 
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trarily fixed at the Christian era. If there 
is a non-classical writer it is Polybius. 
Surely the main factor in the change was 
the Macedonian conquest, with the conse- 
quent submerging of the Attic in the 
common Greek. I a little doubt also the 
importance of distinguishing between classes 
(a) and (6). It is of course impossible to 
avoid slight inaccuracies in bestowing such 
marks. Some are corrected in p. 1035; 
one which is still uncorrected is ézockiacpa, 
which is not distinguished as non-classical, 
though it is first used by St. James and 
does not occur again before the fourth 
century A.D. 

The quotations are given more fully in 
M than in B: sometimes indeed with 
almost unnecessary fulness; but in such 
a passage as Matt. 22, 37 it is a great 
improvement to have the full phrase 
ayarnoes Kipiov tov Ocdv cov é€ bAns Kapdlas 
gov, instead of the abbreviated dyamyjoets 
Kvpiov of B, which makes it difficult to 
understand the following note ‘év LXX. é& 
Deut. 6, 5.’ Compare also B’s unintelligible 
quotation on dyardw (Joh. 19, 26) paéyriy 
Tap. ov wydra, and on ddikia (Rom. 6, 13) 
o7rAa adikias TH dp., With M’s idwv...7. pabyriv 
Tapectara ov nya7a, and pnde wapiordvere TO 
péAn tov Orda doukias. 

M gives the Hebrew of all quotations 
from the O.T., B gives the LXX. where it 
differs from the N.T. It might be well to 
give both. B also gives the Hebrew of all 
proper names. 

B gives various readings from important 
_MSS., M gives only the variations of the 
three texts mentioned in the Title. It 
would, I think, have been well to notice the 
more remarkable variations in the chief 
MSS., e.g. such a word as zapaBarys in D.’s 
addition to Luke 6, 4, or the reading dydia 
in L. 23, 12. Sometimes the notation seems 
to stand in need of explanation, e.g. under 
ddehdos, Mt. 12, 47, we read ‘—h.v. [T] 
WH non mg,’ which is likely to cause 
perplexity to youthful readers. 

As regards the saving of space by omission 
of words or examples, M goes much further 
than B, omitting cai and 6é€ entirely, while 
B gives all the passages in which 8€ occurs, 
and all examples of xaé (filling pp. 453—475) 
which are not simply copulative. The only 
other omissions in B are under 6, 7, 70, 
which still oceupies pp. 580—604, and under 
the relative ds, 7, 6, occupying pp. 618— 
623; while M devotes less than nine pages 
to the former, and for the most part, both 
under the article and the relative, gives 
references only, without quoting. It is the 
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same with ddAd, do, ydp, eis, ev, ex, and 
many other indeclinable words, in which I 
confess that I find the list of references far 
less satisfactory than the actual quotations, 
though I agree that we are overdone with 
examples of simple dé in B. But a mere 
statement of the different uses of xa/ dis- 
tinguished by B, will show at what a cost 
of valuable matter M’s economy of space 
has been purchased. B gives here (1) 
examples of 6 Oeds kai maryp, (2) such uses 
as ToAXG Kal érepa, (3) a rather loose heading 
‘xat rhetoricae indolis, under which we find 
quoted airetre Kat do6joetar, (4) ovre...Kal, 
(5) ‘Kat whi alii y exhibent,’ (6) kat...xat, (7) 
kal in oratione historica ex simplici Hebrae- 
orum narrandi modo, (8) xai followed by a 
particle of time, (9) following a notice of 
time, (10) logical use, (11) kat éregeynrixor, 
(12) xat=porro, (13) xai=etiam, (14) xa 
following os or xafws. Again, under 6¢, it 
is a pity to have lost the exx. of dé in 
apodosi, and 6é tertio, quarto, quinto loco 
positum. Surely if it was desired to save 
space it would have been better to omit the 
endless repetitions of dzexpiOy Kat eizev, 
dzokpieis etrev or the 39 exx. of eyevvnoev 
in Matt. i, than entirely to ignore these 
important distinctions in the uses of kai and 
dé. 

I proceed to compare some of the headings 
in which the more remarkable uses of a 
word are classified. These may be divided 
into inflexional and syntactical. In regard 
to inflexions, it seems to be unnecessary to 
specify any which are not either unusual in 
form or distinctive in meaning, like the 
transitive and intransitive tenses of torn: 
and no form should be specified unless it 
actually occurs. Im all these respects I 
think both B and M are unsatisfactory, the 
latter rather the worse of the two. Thus 
under Ba\\o M has ¢Bada, but the only 
instance is €BaAdav in Acts 16, 37, and we 
have no right to assume that the principle 
of analogy which gave birth to the one 
must have been strong enough to evoke the 
other: under éxw it has efya, but the only 
instances are ciyay and ctyapev: under 
épxouac it has Ada (and so_ «iondOa) 
though no instance of the Ist sing. is 
cited. On the other hand under agin 
no notice is taken of the unusual forms 
ddeGvrar L. 5. 20, 7. 48, novey Mk. 1. 24, 
adets Apoc. 2. 20, adioner L. 11. 4, adiovew 
Apoe. 11. 9, nor of avérecav under dvazizTo, 
nor of éfeordxeoay under ééioTym, nor of 
d-youat under éo6iw (though écfw is given), 
nor of ciceAnjAvOav under cicépyoyat, nor of 
oidagw, nor of xdfov; yet the ordinary 
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forms éBovdyOynv, yvots, diddacw, éedidocar, 
are specified under their respective verbs. 
Turning now to syntactical uses and 
phrases I do not find any decided superiority 
in M over B. On the one hand, M is better 
under dvpw7os, where it alone particularizes 
the phrase cat av@p., under dyos, where it 
specifies (1) rvedjua ay., (2) TO dytov, Ta ayta, 
(3) 6 dy. tod Geov, (4) dyror, against B’s 
solitary 70 dyvov, Ta ayia ; under aiwv, where 
it specifies (1) 6 viv aiwy, 6 ai. ovtos, (2) 6 
aiov 6 pédXwv, 6 epxdpevos, (3) eis T. ai@va, T. 
aiavas, (4) «is 7. aidvas tT. aiwvwv, (5) ax’ 
aiavos, of which the last three are omitted 
in B; and under Bdérw, where B omits the 
important use PAérere py. On the other 
hand, B has the advantage under dd, in 
specifying dd paxpddev, ard avwfev, and in 
giving the full phrase ard 6 dv Kai 6 jv, of 
which M only gives the first part dro 6 or, 
the abbreviation being all the more 
mischievous, because only references follow, 
without quotations. Again under dzodidwpt, 
where B distinguishes between the active 
and middle voices with their divergent 
meanings, M has simply ‘(1) absol., (2) az. 
dpkov, Aoyov.’ Of (1) he gives such examples 
as dzddos el Tu 6detAets, Which I see no reason 
for separating from 6 ratijp drodwécet wou, or 
dmodwce: Exdotw Kata TH mpagw: under (2) 
he combines two phrases which cannot be 
said to throw much light on one another, 
“to render an account’ and ‘to perform an 
oath.’ Under dzoxpivouac M omits the 
useful distinction which occurs in B ‘ initio 
orationis nulla interrogatione antecedente’ ; 
under dpx7 it omits the adverbial use of the 
accusative ; under 6 airds it omits the con- 
struction with the dative, of which we have 
an example in 1 Cor. 11,5. Other cases in 
which the classification of uses seems to me 
defective are yivoyo., where nothing is said 
of the construction with the infinitive, so 
common in St. Luke, or with another finite 
verb. Instead of these, we have the quite 
insignificant heads ‘(1) y. os, (2) seg. dat.’ 
Under «i and «i py it is a pity to have 
omitted B’s head c. subj., while keeping ce. 
opt., and inserting ¢. subj. under «& ts. 
Under «i py it would have been well to have 
distinguished between its use with, or 
without a verb, the latter being far the 
commoner in the G.T. Under éfeorw M 
has seg. accus. which gives a wrong im- 
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pression unless we add cum infinitivo. 
Under dpvéowar, for the very illogical 
heads ‘(1) c¢. accus., (2) dpv. tr. miotu,’ 
read (1) dpv. twa, (2) apy. tu. Under 
éruxadéw such dissimilar phrases as ds ay 
erikadéontat TO dvoxa Kupiov owlyoerat 
and é’ ods émixéexAntat TO dvoud pov ex” 
avrovs are put in the same category. Under 
av M has (1) éws av, (2) ds av, (3) dares av, (4) 
c. indic., (5) ¢. opt., (6) doo ay, (7) dws av, 
(8) ds av, (9) av tus, av condit. This again 
is anything but a logical division. It would 
be far more natural to divide as follows, (a) 
av in principal clause, (1) ¢. ind., (2) ¢. opt. ; 
(6) dv in subordinate clause, (1) c¢. subj., (2) 
c. ind. [M puts into the same class dou av 
ciceropevero and wdAa dv petrevonoay|; and 
to arrange M’s 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, under 0. 
1: then (ce) should include elliptical uses, 
such as some of those cited under as av, and 
(dq) dv=éav, would correspond to M’s 9. 
Under airés I cannot see what purpose is 
served by specifying atros dé and «ai airos, 
while no notice is taken of the unemphatic 
use of the nom. airds. Under ava, instead 
of M’s (1) dva pécov, (2) ava eis Exactos, it 
would have been better to distinguish the 
local and distributive uses, and name M’s 
(2) as an irregular case of the latter, com- 
paring the similar use of xara. 

This may suffice to illustrate the kind of 
changes which I should desire in the 
classification of uses. I may mention also 
that there is nothing to distinguish between 
proper names and ordinary nouns in the 
thick black capitals of M, and that the 
asterisk, obelisk, &e. employed in B to 
mark the different uses of a word, catch the 
eye more readily than the figures used in M. 
I think further that it would be well to 
make more use of cross reference: eg. dye 
appears as a separate article : I should prefer 
not to separate it from dywpev : in any case I 
should refer to it under dyw. So there 
should be cross references between dya- 
Goepyew 1 Ti. 6. 18 and dyaboupyéw Acts 14. 
Vis 

I have only noticed one misprint, cov for 
cou (Mt. 6. 18) under dodidwpi, but there 
has been quite a fatality in the matter of 
dropped letters, [A]ovveros, [Ex]«7, “AvOpw- 
aos]. 


J. B. Mayor 
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VON ARNIM’S EDITION OF CHRYSOSTOM. 


Dionis Prusaensis, quem vocant Chrysostomum, 
quae exstant, ed. J. DE Arnim. Vol. II. 
Berolini. Weidmano 1896. 14 M. 


Mr. von Arnim’s estimate of the MS. tra- 
dition of the Corpus of Dio’s writings, as 
briefly and clearly stated in the preface to 
his first volume, may, it appears to me, be 
regarded as final. I sincerely hope that he 
may find it possible to devote his industry 
and insight to the solution of the seemingly 
more complicated, but allied problem, pre- 
sented by the tradition of the Plutarchean 
Corpus. 

The main facts determined by the editor 
are briefly as follows. The Leiden codex M 
(of which the imperfect Vatican V is a 
cousin, not a descendant) contains the 
Corpus of Dio’s writings in the order of 
Photius’ Catalogue, and the antiquity of its 
archetype is thus attested. Derived from a 
copy of the same archetype (an uncial 
codex) is the group of MSS. of which the 
Palatine P is the chief representative. This 
copy of the archetype was a more accurate 
and genuine one than that which is the 
source of MV, since many sound readings 
which cannot be due to Byzantine correction 
are found in P where MV offer a corrupt: 
text. Unfortunately when this (P) copy of 
the archetype was made, the latter was in a 
mutilated condition, so that for a consider- 
able part of the Corpus, P fails us. Mr. 
von Arnim’s hypothesis that this mutilated 
state of the archetype is of older date than 
its perfect state (i.e. that parts of it were 
lost and subsequently recovered) is devised 
to account for the treatment of the treatise 
wep. pOovov (77-78) in M. Only part of it 
is contained in P, the missing latter part is 
contained in M but with a new title. It 
might be possible by the exercise of inge- 
nuity to dispute Mr. von Arnim’s conclusion 
that this and the other lacunae in P are 
only to be accounted for on the supposition 


he makes, but it would be certainly futile 
to do so, as the question of the relative 
dates at which P and M radiated from the 
parent tree is quite immaterial. 

None of these MSS. are free from inter- 
polation; but the group of MSS. of which 
the Urbinas (U) is the chief representative, 
are far more deeply tainted with this vice 
and, as has happened in the case of other 
authors, it is from one of this worst group 
(which has many extant representatives) 
that the vulgate text of Dio is derived. 
They contain the treatises, of course, in the 
received order (which the editor has been 
wise in preserving), and they all go back to 
a MS. of the celebrated library of Arethas. 
The copyist’s errors which this group share 
with M, show that they are derived from a 
copy of the archetype intermediate between 
it and M. 

On the principle imposed by these facts 
the editor has constructed his text. Not- 
withstanding the contributions, in not a few 
cases very brilliant, made by himself and 
Professor von Wilamowitz to the emendation 
of the text, a great deal still remains to be 
done in this respect, and doubtless will be 
done, now that conjectural criticism is 
stimulated by the consciousness that it is 
not wasting its acumen in trying to reform 
a text of the facts of the tradition of which 
it is ignorant. I would recall the notice of 
the editor to my protest (in a notice of the 
first volume of this edition) against his too 
frequent tendency to bracket words and 
sentences. It may seem to an editor a light 
and innocuous remedy, but it is one cal- 
culated to dull the critical consciousness of 
a reader, and it is from the casual, but 
would-be conscientious reader, who ap- 
proaches an author with his mind full of 
other things that the best emendations may 
be expected. 

W. R. Parton. 





LUPUS’S TRANSLATION 


Geschichte Siciliens von Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 
Deutsche Ausgabe von Bernuarp Lupus 


(Leipzig: Teubner. 1895, 1897). Vols. 
1, 25) 20M each. 


Tue last work of the late Mr. Freeman has 
received the compliment of translation into 


OF FREEMAN’S SICILY. 


German: it has received the further compli- 
ment, not always paid to translated works, 
of being translated extremely well. Dr. 
Bernhard Lupus has long been known as an 
eminent authority on the history of Syracuse 
in Greek times. In 1885 he issued a 
monograph on ancient Syracuse: in 1887 
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he brought out a handy German edition of 
Cavallari and Orsi’s great TYopografia di 
Siracusa, and his edition was abridged and 
adapted with so much skill and scholarship 
that, except in the matter of maps, it is 
practically a better book than the splendid 
but somewhat cumbrous original. Now he 
has undertaken to translate into German 
Mr. Freeman’s History of Sicily and the first 
two volumes are before me. They correspond 
to the first two volumes of the English 
original, that is to say, they carry the reader 
down to 433 B.c. and end just before the 
commencement of Athenian interference 
with the island. The translation, so far as 
I can judge, is accurate and admirable. The 
text of the original has been translated 
tolerably literally, but in the notes and 
appendices Dr. Lupus has allowed himself a 
little reasonable liberty and has made 
occasional corrections and additions, which 
seem to be distinct improvements in detail, 
without being numerous or obtrusive enough 
to alter the character of Freeman’s work. 
The maps have been more freely treated. 
Their contents, of course, are the same as 
those of the English maps, but they have 
been drawn afresh and in one case, the 
position of Hybla near Megara, a change 
has been introduced. One of Dr. Lupus’ 
maps is a distinct improvement on the 
original: it is a map of Selinus in the first 
volume; in other respects, I should be 
inclined to say that both the English and 
the German maps are good and that we 
might be quite happy with either. 

One passage in the second volume concerns 
me personally. I was rash enough in an 
earlier number of this review (1889 March) 
to suggest that the name Achradina belonged 
properly only to the lower ground round the 
harbours and not to the hill which makes an 
eastern end to Epipolae. This Achradina I 
was inclined to identify with the Outer City of 
Thucydides. Neither Dr. Lupus writing in 
Fleckeisen’s Jahrbuch, nor Mr. Freeman, nor 
Dr. Lupus translating Mr. Freeman will 
hear of the suggestion. Nevertheless, I 
still think that there may be ‘something’ 
in it. Achradina, as it is usually mentioned 
by ancient writers, is on low ground ; it is 
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also usually the name of a city-quarter, that 
is, it denotes inhabited ground, not ground 
simply. Now the inhabited ground which 
suits Achradina is undoubtedly the lower 
ground near the Island and the harbours. 
The hill-top, or three-quarters of it, shows no 
traces of having ever been dwelt upon or 
covered by houses, while the stately buildings 
which Cicero ascribes to Achradina were 
undoubtedly, as Mr. Freeman and every one 
admits, down on the lower ground. Mr. 
Freeman gets round this difficulty by talking 
of an Upper Achradina and a Lower 
Achradina. There is no warrant for such 
terms either in literature or in topography. 
It is to be observed that the slope from this 
lower ground up to the hill-top is gradual, 
except where quarries have made an artificial 
cliff. As a friend wrote once to me from 
Syracuse, there is no spot where you can say 
‘the brow of “ Achradina” begins here,’ as 
you walk up from Ortygia. The distinction 
between an Upper and a Lower Achradina 
is, therefore, not a natural one. On 
the other hand, just for this very reason, | 
should not wish (as Dr. Lupus supposed me 
to wish) to limit my Achradina strictly 
between the quarries and the docks. It 
extended, I imagine, as far northwards as 
habitation extended, that is (so far as my 
evidence serves), not quite up to the word 
Grab in Dr. Lupus’ map. The question is, 
however, a very difficult one, and I must 
leave it for others to discuss. I have only 
turned aside to touch upon it here, in order 
to satisfy my own doubts as to the rightness 
of the current opinion. This opinion appears 
to me to agree very inadequately with the 
facts I have mentioned in these columns and 
equally inadequately with the facts mentioned 
by Mr. Freeman. It does not agree at all 
with the reason given by Thucydides for the 
construction of the new wall in 415-414 (vi. 
75 dws pn dv eAdooovos, etc.). It isneedless 
to add that my heresy on the subject does 
not in the least diminish my admiratio for 
Mr. Freeman’s book and for the able manner 
in which Dr. Lupus has made it accessible 
to German readers. 
F. HAVERFIELD. 
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GEVAERT ON THE SECOND DELPHIC HYMN. 


La Mélopée Antique dans le chant de Véglise 
latine. Par Fr. Auc. GevaErt ; second 
appendice. Gand: Ad. Hoste; Oxford: 
James Parker and Sons. 2s. 


M. Gevaert has fulfilled the promise made 
in the work reviewed in these columns 
(Class. Rev. 1896, p. 70), and now presents 
us with a transcription and discussion of 
the second hymn discovered at Delphi. His 
transcription differs only in minute parti- 
culars from that of M. Reinach, but in his 
interpretation of the document he _pro- 
nounces a more decided opinion than the 
French scholar on the questions raised by 
the changes of key etc. in the hymn. He 
justly condemns M. Reinach’s hesitation in 
deciding between the -Dorian and Minoly- 
dian modes, the former of which is through- 
out that of the hymn. The question of 
mode cannot have been indifferent to the 
composer, even to the limited — extent 
supposed by M. Reinach. Incidentally 
M. Gevaert expresses his disagreement (on 
general grounds) with the views of Mr. 
Monro (p. 465, note 3). In conclusion he 
gives an interesting summary of the chief 
facts which may be learnt from recent 
discovery as to the methods of ancient 
composers. We should be disposed, how- 
ever, to question whether it is so clear as 
M. Gevaert supposes that the melody of a 


strophic composition, such as a Pindaric 
ode, was necessarily prior to the words. 
Such strophes are after all combinations of 
well-defined rhythmical phrases, only with 
less regularity than e.g. the typical stanzas 
of Aeolic poetry, to which, no doubt, an 
infinite variety of melodies might be and 
were applied. The development of a 
‘rhythmical idea’ into a Pindaric strophe 
may in some cases at least (the Epode of 
Pyth. ii. is a good instance) be followed 
with tolerable certainty, although we associ- 
ate no melody with the text. 

In a second section M. Gevaert discusses 
and rejects the explanations of the symbol 
N (or H) , appearing in the MSS. of Meso- 
medes’ hymn to the Muse, which have re- 
cently been put forward by MM. Van Jan 
and Reinach, in both cases with justice. He 
is himself disposed to see in the symbol a cor- 
ruption of the instrumental note M, which 
he would regard as an indication to the 
accompanist. There is no objection on 
melodic grounds to the use of A natural in 
the passages affected, but the fact that one 
and the same instrumental note appears in 
precisely four places, in the absence of any 
parallel case in the MS. text of the hymns, 
seems suspicious. 

H. Stuart JONES. 
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I tre Poemi, Iliade, Odissea, Eneide, nelle 
migliori Traduzioni Italiane compendiate 
in aleune parti; con Note, Studi vari, e 
Riproduzioni Artistiche, per Uso delle 
Scuole Medie. 


Tus Italian work will well reward the 
reader from beginning to end. It is a 
compendio of the original poems only, but 
the parts are so carefully selected, so aptly, 
fully and simply joined in the author's own 
prose, and the guiding idea is so tenaciously, 
almost enthusiastically carried out to the 
end, that the wish, that Italy in her need may 
possess many more such faithful school- 
masters, must be felt by all lovers of 
the youthful readers whom Prof. Paolo 


ITALIAN SCHOOLS. 


Graziano Clerici is trying to benefit. For, 
the aim of the commentator in presenting 
the Iliad, the Odyssey, and the Aeneid, in this 
form is, to bring his scholars into more than 
the superficial touch hitherto possible to 
them with Homer and Virgil. In Italy, 
the study of the sciences has narrowed the 
time allowed for that of the Classics, even 
where they are still obligatory, so sharply 
down, ‘that the boys can, at most, read 
but one Book of Virgil and a few hundred 
lines of Homer.’ With these words the 
author expressed the disappointing results 
of his best efforts during many years. 

This loss, morally and socially considered, 
at last persuaded the country to direct that 
a knowledge of the three great Epic Poems 
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should also be imparted in a summary form 
from the best Italian Translations, and two 
years later, in 1891, this compendium 
appeared accompanied by the approval and 
praise of literary men, among whom was 
Ruggiero Bonghi. The second edition was 
issued this year; it is far superior to the 
first, containing at the end of each Book 
useful and appropriate notes of explanation, 
besides illustrations after photographs of 
valuable pictures and sculptures belonging 
to modern, mediaeval and classic times, one 
from a sarcophagus at Volterra, two from 
the paintings of Pompei, and others from 
famous galleries, chiefly of Italy, all welcome 
to the eye as old friends whom one is glad 
to meet. Yet the ornamental part of the 
work is but a happy addition to it; that 
which strikes the reader most is the 
thoroughness of the treatment throughout. 
The parts chosen, the succinct but perfect 
connection between them in prose, and the 
Notes, be they etymological interpretations 
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of words like guiderdonz, moral comments 
on the allegorical meaning of Mold, or as- 
tronomical explanations, everything testifies 
to the vigilance of the author. As regards 
the choice of the Italian Translations to be 
used, Prof. Clerici says himself that he 
could not make a mistake, as he received 
Instructions, namely Monti’s for the Jliad, 
Caro’s for the Aeneid and either Pindemonte’s 
or Maspero’s version for the Odyssey. He 
chose Pindemonte for the first, and Maspero 
for the last, twelve Books. 

Finally the work contains in their right 
places excursuses on ancient art, on the more 
difficult mythological questions, on com- 
parative literature, and especially on the 
connexion of Dante’s Divine Comedy with 
the VIth. Book of Aeneid. They are more 
difficult than the Notes, intended to lead the 
young readers further, and will afford an 
intellectual treat to all interested in this 
subject. 

M. HE: 


FRAGMENTUM CYCLICI INCERTI. 


BACIAEYC. 


Tov © OxNLA Tpos TAO’ Hyaye 
oréyn ; 


OPTEAOC. amorev ye Ocdv Sdpynpa, Kev- 
Tavpwv yévos. 
GAN od Kal? immov cikdoat Ts 
av TAXOS. 
a. ovy immopopdov GAN id’ “Hdai- 
oTov TExVNS— 
B. kvov eavpac’, «i Tad “Hdal- 


/ 
oTw pEAEL. 


1 rd Tis unxaris dvoua onualver SnrAovdti- TOAABY 
Te yap ovoav kal Kadra@v Kal moAAAXaS AECyomEevwr 
ev TAis TPWTaLs eTILa@YTO al amd T@Y KeyTavpwy dvoua- 
Cémevan. 


QPPEAOC. aidypored’krous pyyavats KvAiy 
deTau. 


BACIAEYC. ovcovv éeperpots dadddovs mre 
pov Néyets. 


a 8 \ ‘ AN > fa 

- uroous yap Aas avtorous 
}L0vos TpoxoUs. 

> 

B. Geos 8 eden Kape TatTa pav- 
Gavew ; 

oN s \ > »” \ 

; Toke pev ovv Expyoe Tavonpet 

KukA\Etv. 


F. Pouiock. 


ALR. CuaGA OL. O Ge ¥. 


ANCIENT COINS FROM PONDOLAND. 


AMONG a number of bronze Greek and 
Roman coins belonging to Mr. Thomas Cook, 
of Messrs. Cook Brothers, Concessionaires of 
Kast Pondoland, are some which werefound at 
Fort Grosvenor about four years ago. The 
site of what had once been a Kaflir hut was 


being excavated in search of treasure, when, 
some ten feet below the surface, the diggers 
came upon a calabash which crumbled away 
in their hands. It contained three Ptolemaic 
coins, and some (the owner is unfortunately 
no longer certain which) of the Roman coins 
described below. The Ptolemaic coins, which 
I have classed, so far as their condition per- 
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mits, according to the attributions given in 
the British Museum Catalogue of the Coins 
of the Ptolemies, are as follows :— 


Ptolemy I. or II. 


1. Obv. Head of Zeus to right, laureate. 
Rev. [TITOAEMAIOY | BASIAEQS. 
Eagle on thunderbolt to left, wings spread. 
In field, uncertain monograms. 
Size 1-1 inches. 
Compare B. M. Catalogue, p. 17, No. 29. 


Ptolemy IT. 


2. Obv. Head of Zeus to right, laureate. 
Rev. TITOAEMAIOY BAZSIAEQS. 
Eagle on thunderbolt to left, wings closed, 
Between its legs, uncertain monogram. 
Size 1°15 inches. 
Compare B. M. Catalogue, p. 32, No. 107. 


Ptolemy IV. 


3. Obv. Head of Zeus Ammon to right, 
diademed. Border of dots. 

Rev. ITOAEMAIOY BASIAEQS. 
Eagle on thunderbolt to left, wings closed, 
head reverted ; cornucopiae with fillets on 
left wing ; between eagle’s legs, A or A. 


Size 1:55 inches. 
Compare B. M. Catalogue, p. 66, No. 36. 


The Roman coins some of which were found 
with the Ptolemaic are of very much later 
date, being all of the period immediately fol- 
lowing the reform of Diocletian in a.p, 296. 
They are as follows :-— 


Diocletian. 


1. Obv. IMP C DIOCLETIANVS P F 
AVG. Head to right, laureate. 

Rev. GENIO POPVLI ROMANT. 

Genius with patera and cornucopiae. In 


field to right fi to left XX. In exergue, 


mintmark ALE. 
Cohen, Monn. fr. 
No. 101. 


sous Rom., 


1’ Emp. 


Maximianus I. Herculeus. 


Obv. IMP C M A MAXIMIANUS P F 
AVG. Head to right, laureate, 
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Rev. GENIO POPVLI ROMANI. Type 
of No. 1. 

Cohen, No. 184. 

Three varieties :— 

2. (a) In field to right, A. In exergue, 
ALE. 

3. (b) In field to right A; to left, star. 
In exergue, ALE. 


4. (c) In field to right 


exergue, ANT. 


: Ei to left K. In 


Constantius I. Chlorus. 


5. Obv. FL VAL CONSTANTIVS NOB 
CAES. Head to right, laureate. 
Rev. GENIO AVGG ET CAESARVM 
NN. Type of No. 1. In exergue KB. 
Cohen, No. 58. 


Galeria Valeria (wife of Maximianus II). 


6. Obv. GAL VALERIA AVG. Bust to 
right, diademed. 
Rev. VENERI VICTRICI.. Venus 
standing to left, holding apple in right, and 
raising veil with left. In field to right 


: ; to left, K. In exergue ALE. 


Cohen, No. 2. 
Maximinus II. Daza. 


7. Obv. GAL VAL MAXIMINVS NOB 
CAES. Head to right, laureate. 

Rev. GENIO POPVLI ROMANTI. 
Type of No. 1. In field to right H. In 
exergue ANT. 

Cohen, No. 81. 


8. Another, rev. GENIO CAESARIS. 


Type of No. 1. In field to left, e LONI, Ke 


In exergue ALE. 
Cohen, No. 40. 
9. Obv. IMP C GAL VAL MAXIMINVS 
PF AVG. Head to right, laureate. 
Rev. GENIO IMPERATORIS. Type 


Ole No, ie he to left 
crescent above K ; in exergue ALE. 

Cohen, No. 52. 

Of these coins, which must have all been 
issued between the dates 296 and 313 a.D., 
Nos. 1-3, 6, 8, and 9 were struck at Alex- 
andria; Nos. 4 and 7 at Antioch in Syria ; 
and No. 5 at Cyzicus. The three Ptolemaic 
coins range between the years 305 and 204 


In field to right 
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B.c. This gap of over six centuries between 
the dates of issue of the two groups of coins 
may seem at first sight to detract from the 
value of the evidence. But in barbarous 
districts coins circulate for an almost in- 
credible length of time, and we know that, 
for instance, Roman coins are at the present 
day offered in change in parts of the Spanish 
peninsula. The owner, who was present at 
the excavation, can testify to the fact that 
all the Ptolemaic and some of the Roman 
coins were found together in the cireum- 
stances described. It may therefore be 
supposed that the Ptolemaic coins arrived 
first in Pondoland, and were afterwards 
buried in combination with the Roman coins, 
which from their condition had, with the 
exception of No. 1, not been in circulation 
very long. ‘There is nothing astonishing in 
the fact that in early times coins passed 
from hand to hand along what is now an 
important trade route. The daily papers 
last year had notices (the veracity of which 
has since been confirmed by personal evidence) 
of the discovery of a copper coin of Constan- 
tine in the same part of the world. Of 
course the presence of these coins in Pondo- 
land does not imply the presence of Greek 
or Roman colonists, since coins travel much 
farther than individuals. 

While the nature of our evidence makes 
it necessary to use all caution in drawing 
conclusions, it has at least seemed worth 
while to put the facts, such as they are, on 
record. 

G. F. Hm. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


GERMANY. 


Wiesbaden.—The excavations on the site of the 
recently discovered Roman camp at Holzhausen in 
this neighbourhood have laid bare the four gates with 
their towers. Over the north-west gate (the porta 
sivistra) an inscription has been deciphered, in 
honour of Caracalla, dated A.p. 213. There are 
traces of another long inscription on the porta 
praetoria, the most imposing of the four gates, but 
it is too broken and fragmentary to be deciphered. 
Numerous silver coins of Caracalla, Septimius 
Severus, and Severus Alexander have come to light, 
all in excellent preservation ; also a silver armlet, a 
primitive leaden armlet, fragments of glass vessels, 
and of terra sigillata. In the neighbourhood of the 
Praetorium was found a broken head of a Genius 
with a mural crown.! 


ITALY. 


Palestro (Piedmont).—A pre-Roman tomb has 
been discovered, in which were two bronze fibulae of 
the form known as @ sanguisuga. One is much 
larger and more perfect than the other; the foot 





1 Athenaeum, 4 Sept. 
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ends in a series of knobs, and it is ornamented with 
spots of white enamel. From the pin hang a ring 
with eight knobs (probably an ornament for the 
hair), a curious rectangular frame with two little 
cups, perhaps for cosmetics, and ten other objects, 
including an ear-pick, two nail-files, and three pairs 
of tweezers. They are probably imitations of the 
real objects made for sepulchral purposes. * 

Florence.—Important Roman remains have come 
to light near the Baptistery, belonging to a large 
private house of the time of the Republic, and 
shewing in the arrangement of the rooms some 
remarkable peculiarities of the Tuscan style. The 
atrium or cavaedium, the tablinum, and some of the 
cubicula still exist, and are quite distinct, but the 
vestibule and door have been destroyed to make way 
for later constructions. In the atriwm a headless 
marble dog was found, which recalls the cave canem 
mosaics at Pompeii. The coins and inscriptions are 
all of the later Imperial times, shewing that the 
house was inhabited down to those times. One 
inscription is a public decree by the decwriones of 
Florentia, another, a dedication in honour of Sextus 
Gabinius and another vir éllustris.? 

Imola.—Remains of a Roman bridge have been 
found in the river Santerno. Ona block which has 
formed the keystone is an inscription, much injured. 
A mosaic pavement has also been found here, with 
various patterns for the different parts of the house. 
The best specimen is in the fablinwm, the patterns 
consisting of bands of foliage with Bacchic masks 
and a tree-trunk with garlands of leaves and fruit, 
pomegranates and pines, all in polychrome.* 

Baiae.—A cippus has been found with important 
inscriptions, relating to one L. Caecilius Dioscurus, 
curator augustalium Cumanorum dupliciarius et per- 
petuus embaenitariorum trierum pisciniensium. The 
last three words must relate to makers of fishing- 
boats which were used on the piscinae attached to 
large villas, such as were possessed by Nero (at 
Baiae) and Severus Alexander. The inscription 
dates from the reign of the latter Emperor. The 
word embaeniticam occurs in Cie. ad Fam. viii. 1, 21, 
for a boat.? 

Pompeii.—The houses in Insula xv. to the north 
of the house of Vettius have been completely investi- 
gated. They contained among other things a marble 
statue of a Nymph and two interesting terra-cotta 
figures. One of these represents a drunken old 
woman seated with a bowl in her left hand and a jar 
at her feet. It has served as a vase. The motive 
appears to be derived from a statue by Myron at 
Smyrna, mentioned by Pliny (His¢. Nat. xxxvi. 32). 
The other has also served as a vase, and represents 
an elephant with a tower on its back, driven by a 
negro. The tower is fastened on by three chains, 
and over the body is drapery falling to the feet; on 
three sides of the castle are hung shields, and above 
are small openings. Among the paintings on the 
walls are Artemis and a youth, accompanied by two 
Cupids, a subject otherwise unknown ; Perseus and 
Andromeda seated on a rock, the former holding up 
the Gorgon’s head, the reflection of which is seen 
below; Helen and Paris at Sparta; Bacchus; and 
Venus Anadyomene.? 

Atena (Lucania), <A cippus has been discovered 
bearing an important inscription: C’SEMPRONIVS' 
T1°F | AP*CLAVDIVS ‘O°F | P‘LICINIVS’P‘F | III 
virn’A‘1‘A. The three last letters stand for aygris 
iudicandis assignandis, a title given by the Lex 





2 Notizie dei Linceti, Jan. 1897. 
3 Athenacwm, 14 Aug. 
4 Notizie det Lincet, Feb. 1897. 
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Sempronia in B.c. 135. The inscription is a reminis- 
cence of the work done by the Gracchi for the prole- 
tariat in distributing the ager publicus among the 
poor. PP. Licinius was substituted for Tiberius 
Gracchus as triumvir when the latter was murdered. 
On the side of the cippus is inscribed K (=Kardo) 
Vil, a surveyor’s sign. Five similar boundary cippi 
have been found, one at Capua, now in the Naples 
Museum (C€. 7.2. i. 552 and x. 3861). 


SICILY. 


Catania. A small necropolis of the latest Roman 
times has beeen excavated, with several rows of 
tombs arranged like those in the Christian catacombs. 
The objects found resemble those from the necropolis 
ot Grotticelli at Syracuse. Two inscriptions were 
found, one in Greck, of a Christian character, the 
other in Latin relating to a soldier from Gallia Nar- 
bonensis belonging to the Legio Septima Gemina. 
This legion was created by Galba, and was recruited 
chiefly from Spain and that part of Gaul, but this is 
the first mention of it in Sicilian inscriptions. ® 

Modica. Dr. Orsi has made a discovery of some 
prehistoric stone-pits used as burial-places. They 
contained some very primitive stone knives, and 
earthen vessels characteristic of the first Sicilian 
period ; also a vase of Dipylon style and fragments 
of a hydria with geometrical decoration.? 


GREECE, 


Paros. A new fragment of the Parian marble 
calendar has been found at Parikia, and finally 
decides the question of the real provenance of the 
other part. It contains thirty-three lines, describing 
events from 336 to 299 B.c., including the victories 
of Alexander and events under the earlier Diadochi. 
Unfortunately part of the stone relating to the more 
uncertain events is obliterated, but many new facts 
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about Ptolemy, Nikokreon of Cyprus, and Aga- 
thokles of Syracuse have been recovered, also a list 
of the victories of the comic poets Philemon and 
Menander, the death of a hitherto unknown poet 
Sosiphanes, and the eruption of Etna in 480 B.c. 
and other natural phenomena.’ 


ASIA MINOR. 


Ephesus. During 1896 Prof. Benndorf excavated 
the Hellenistic city between the theatre and the 
Roman harbour. Many important remains of build- 
ings came to light, including a gymnasium and an 
adjoining colonnade, and a magnificent building 
with columns of unusual size, having an elaborate 
wooden roof and a floor paved with geometrical 
patterns in thirteen different kinds of marble. 
Among the remains of sculpture were two statues 
over life-size, one in bronze of a nude youth, perhaps 
an original Attic work of the fifth century, the 
profile of the head recalling the Hermes of Praxi- 
teles ; the other is of white marble, representing a 
boy sitting with a duck under his left hand and 
supplicating for help with the right (for the type see 
Clarac, Musée de Sculpt. pls. 877, 8774). Also a 
group in black basalt of a Sphinx with the body of 
a lioness, tearing with her claws a youth lying prone 
on a rock ; a fine male portrait head; a head of a 
woman, idealised, of late archaic style ; and numerous 
bronzes, now mostly in Vienna, including a double 
bust of Herakles and Omphale and part of an 
incense-burner six feet high, very richly ornamented. 
Three hundred inscriptions have been found, one 
relating to the building of the city wall, in which 
one of the towers is styled mipyos tov *Aotud-you 
mayov, and one of the hill-tops to the west, the 
Hermaion ; this inscription also shews that at that 
time the sea came up to the foot of the hill.® 

H. B. WALTERS. 








5 Notizie dei Lincei, March 1897. 
6 Athenaewm, 10 July. 


7 Berl. Phil. Woch., 24 July. 
8 Berl. Phil. Woch., 3 July. 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Mnemosyne. N.S. Vol. xxiv. Part 4. 1896. 


Képuata, S. A. Naber. Notes on Xenophon’s 
Hellenica. Soph. Ocd. Tyrann. 15, 8. A. N. Reads 
mpookelucba for mpoonueda, and in Aesch. Pers. 880 
mpooretuevar for mpoonueva. De Plutarchi Moraliwm 
codicibus praccipucque de codice Parisino D, n. 1956, 
G. N. Bernardarkis. ‘ Unus codex D salvus et in 
columis, quantum quidem fieri poterat, ex gurgite 
illo vasto, quo fratres et parentes demersi sunt, evasit.’ 
Ad Fragmenta comicorum Graecorum.  H. van 
Herwerden. Critical notes. De carminwm Homeri- 
corum recensione Pisistratea, M. Valeton. A criticism 
of the views of L. Erhardt and P. Cauer who have 
lately endeavoured to restore the belief in the genuine- 
ness of this recension. De Cassii Dionis Zonaracque 
historiis Epistula critica ad Ursulum Philippum 
Boissevain, K. Kuiper. Critical notes. Ad Minucii 
Felicis Octavium. conjectanea, J. C. G. Boot. Ver- 
gilii Moretum, H. T. Karsten. In 1. 99 reads testam 
for vestem and considers |. 60 spurious as well as 36 
and 75. Ad Cornelii Nepotis Cimonem, J. C. G. 
Boot. In iv. 2 reads saepe, quum aliquem offensum 
forte in via videret minus bene vestitum senem, ami- 
culum dedit. 


Vol. xxv.Rart 1. 1897. 

Homerica (continued from vol. 20), J. van Leeu- 
wen. On the raft of Ulysses. Homerica, H. van 
Herwerden. On N 541 and £418 (én) 8 aomls eapén), 
O 31, 535, 653, P 441, 742, = 393 sqq., & 322, ¥ 540, 
602, OM 358, 449-456, 720, 664, 729. Observatiun- 
culae de jure Romano (continued), J. C. Naber. (1) 
De bonorum possessione Carboniana, (2) Quomodo 
fiat conventio. Pindarica, H. van Herwerden. 
Various notes with special reference to Christ’s new 
edition. fap, S. A. N. Some passages noticed in 
which this word is concealed by corruption. Kookva- 
paria, S. A. Naker. Notes on Xenophon’s Memo- 
rabilia. De Homeri Odysseae codice Phillipico 1585, 
olim Meermanniano 307 (0), P. C. Molhuysen. Ad 
Senecae dialogum de tranquillitate animi, J. van der 
Vliet. Critical notes. ds...cat, ad Thucyd. vi. 36, 
J.v. L. In§1 for nat broxeptous reads ws Kal om. 
Ad Herodoti librum I., H. van Herwerden. Various 
notes. Ad Thucyd. vi. 37, 1, J. v. L. Considers 
kovpais spurious in this section. Ad Caesarem, A. 
Poutsma. On the following passages in De Bello 
Gallico, iv. 21, 1, 22, 8, 4, 23, 2, vi. 12, 6, vil. 54, 4. 
Ad Thucyd. vi. 37, 2, J. v. L. Suggests et méAw 
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étépay TooavTny boat Supaxovoal eiow buopoy oikeww- 
oduevor TY woAEuov Tooivto. De templis Romanis 
(continued from vol. 23), J. M. J. Valeton. Article 
on the Pomerium continued. Here he deals with 
the meaning of the word quoting the authorities, 
next with the definitions put forward by scholars, 
next with the buildings and extensions of the walls. 
[The greater part of this article is continued into the 
following number]. 

Part 2. Homerica (continued from the last no.), 
J. van Leeuwen. On the most ancient codd. of the 
Odyssey. Observatiwnculae de jure Romano (con- 
tinued) J. C. Naber. (1) Ad edictum divi Hadriani, 
(2) de centumvirali judicio. ds—ei. Ad Thucyd. 
li, 38, 4, J. v. L. For és dSuvara would read ef 
duvata. Ad Aeschinem, H. van Herwerden. Notes 
on the three extant orations. Scholia Persii et 
Juvenalis, J. van der Vliet. Ad Aristophanem ejus- 
que Scholiastas, H. van. Herwerden. Notes on the 
text and Scholia of The Peace. 


Neue Jahrbucher fur Philologie und Paeda- 


gogik. Vol. 155. Part2. 1897. 

Das schlachtfeld im Teutoburger walde, ii., A 
Wilms. Continued from the last no. [Cl. Rev. sup. 
p- 175]. O. Keller’s Zur lateinischen sprach- 


geschichte, F. Cramer. Part i., Latin etymologies, 
Part ii., Grammatical essays. Zum riickmarsch des 
Xerxes, F. Vogel. Supports the article of Welz- 
hofer [see sup. p. 84] which attempts to find the true 
proportions of Xerxes’ march back, by a ref. to Xen. 
Anab. i. 2, 9. Zu Ammianus Marcellinus, K. 
Niemeyer. Various critical notes. Zu Vitruvius de 
architectura, O. Keller. Ini. 11, defends plerwinque 
where Frisemann has conjectured plerarwmque. 
Uber die abhandlung de poematibus des Diomedes, A. 
Buchholz. In opposition to the general opinion that 
this treatise is to be attributed to Suetonius, with the 
exception of a small portion, it is maintained that 
Diomedes used Probus directly for the whole treatise 
except the’ conclusion, for which he names another 
source, viz. Suetonius. Zu J. A. Cramers anecdota 
Parisiensia, O. Hofer, In vol. 4 p. 341 for Soputwy 
Kpnmls Adywy reads #. xomls Adyav from Plut. 
Phok. 5. 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. xxi. 2. 


1897. 


De Vexpression de Vaoriste en latin, A. Meillet. 
Sur un passage de lV Eleectre de Sophocle, P. Mas- 
queray. Maintains that the line after 1428 to 
correspond to 1409 is not wanting in the MSS., but 
is supplied by the cries of Clytaemnestra behind the 
scenes. Hérodote i. 126, E. Tournier. In the 
sentence adtés te yap doxéw Oeln TUX yeryovws TAd€ 
es xeipas ayeoOar the predicate is in the participle 
and the meaning is ‘nam et ego, qui hoc opus 
ageredior, divina sorte natus mihi videor.’ Dion 
Chrysostome, Rhodiaca (xxxi.), observations critiques. 
H. Weil. Notes sur Thucydide, E. Chambry. On 
various passages, critical and explanatory. Clepsydre 
ow Hydraule, C. E. Ruelle. Simplicius in Aristotelis 
physica p. 160, v. has ev rats tdpasrAeow where we 
expect év tais xAepddpais which Themistius has. 
The text of Simplicius is probably corrupt and 
should be corrected. Vitruve, xii., Preface 16, B. 
Haussoullier. The words ipsius Dianae servus refer 
to the fepol rates of inserr. who were slaves belong- 
ing to the goddess. Horace, Sat. i. 6. 14, A. Car- 
tault. Reads negante for notante. Frontin et Vitruve, 
P. Tannery. The testimony of Frontinus, without 
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being decisive, weakens the authority of Vitruvius, 
and can be used in favour of rejecting parts. Ovide, 
G. Lafaye. In Met. ii. 278 suggests fractaque for 
sacraque. Tacite, L. Duvau. In Dial. Orat. 16 the 
unintelligible sicut his clamet represents sicut in 
scaena, a marginal note which has crept into the 
text. 


Part 3. July, 1897. 


Le ‘Codex Turnebi’ de Plaute, W. M. Lindsay. 
A further account of this [see sup. p. 177]. Plaute, 
P. Berret. In Rud. 1159 proposes situlicula for 
sicilicula [see Cl. Rev. i. 306]. Le roi des Satwrnales, 
L. Parmentier and F. Cumout. On the alleged 
sacrifice of the ‘ King’ at the end of the Saturnalia 
in Moesia, as described in the Acts of St. Dasius. 
Sur un passage du Catalogue des tragédics d’ Eschyle, 
M. Niedermann. For Seuédn 7 bdpopdpos proposes 
=. 7 Atpopdpos, see Schol. Apoll. Rhod. i. 636. 
Notes critiques sur UAnabase de Xénophon, P. 
Couvreur. Un nouveau fragment tragique, L. Havet. 
In Cicero Harusp. rep. 39, the words deorwm . . 
jiguntur are probably from the Athamas of Attius. 
Le gentilice de Tigellin, P. Fabia. We must restore 
Ofonium in Tac. Ann. xiv. 51 etc. as against 
Sophonium, the conjecture of J. Lipsius. Quae sit 
causa cur in indicanda Andocidis patria inter duos 
pagos fluctuct Pseudo-Plutarchus, M. Niedermann. 
Phaeder, L. Havet. Ini. 6. 2 proposes nos laqueare 
for mala videre. Sénéque, G. Lafaye. On the title 
dialogi applied to the philosophical treatises, also 
critical notes on ad Helviam matrem de consolatione. 
Lettre a M. Ed. Towrnier, V. J. Keelhoft. In Herod. 
i. 86 [see sup. p. 174] defends the negative, but 
doubts the genitive after fiec@a: in prose. Notes sur 
deux inscriptions de la confédération des Magnétes, 
M. Holleaux. Notes sur les fragments des Cyranides 
retrourvés dans un manuscrit de la Bibliotheque 
nationale, C. E. Ruelle. Orphica, P. Tannery. On 
frag. i. Abel etc. 


Hermathena. No. 23. 1897. 


On Velleius Paterculus, Robinson Ellis. Restores 
to Warburton some corrections published by him in 
1736, also gives critical notes. The Apocalypse of 
St. John, in a Syriac version, hitherto unknown, 
T. K. Abbott. This has been edited from a MS. in 
the Earl of Crawford’s Library by Prof. Gwynn, and 
is of much interest. Novatiani de Trinitate liber, 
its probable history, J. Quarry. Maintains that it is 
quite unlike Novatian and is a translation from some 
Greek work, suggests that it is a version of the lost 
work of Hippolytusagainst Artemon. Jveron and Our 
Lady of the Gate, J. B. Bury. The Greek text of 
the events connected with the foundation of the 
convent of Ivéron, and the legend of the image that 
swam over the sea, from a MS. in Lincoln Coll. 
Library. Aristophanes, R. Y. Tyrrell. In Pax 
741-747 objects to the usual transposition of 742, 
743 and suggests pev(ovras for pevyovras.  Speci- 
mens of a translation of the Fourth Book of the 
Aeneid, J. C. Martin. Notes on some passages in 
Cicero’s Letters, J. S. Reid. In Fam. ix. 4 for 
Coctio read Gargettio, alluding to Epicurus: in Quint. 
fr. ii. 8 (10). for non ab Hymetto sed ab taraysira 
proposes non a Gargetto sed ab Abdera, alluding to 
Epicurus and Democritus: Att. iv. 17. 3 considers 
‘tcociace to be a depravation of totus jacet: Fam. xy. 
18. 1 tmolestast defends Baiter’s in oleo est as alluding 
to the midnight lamp: Fam. v. 20. 2 servo should 
probably be Laurea, the name of the scribe. 
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Aeschylus. Septem contra Thebas, ed. by F. G. 
Plaistowe, with Introduction and Notes. Crown 
8vo. 80 pp. Clive. (Univ. Tut. Series.) 3s. 6d. 

Septem contra Thebas, translated by F. G. 
Plaistowe. Crown 8vo. 40 pp. Clive. (Univ. 
Tut. Series.) 2s. 6d. 

Aristoteles. Nicomachean Ethics. Books 1, 2, 3, 
4, 10. ‘Translated by F. Harvey. Crown 8vo. 
Oxford, H. Harvey. 3s. 6d. 





Cieero. Pro Plancio, ed. with Introduction and 
Notes by H. W. Auden. 12mo. 234 pp. Mac- 
millan. 3s. 6d. 

Demosthenes. The first Philippie and the Olynthiacs, 


with Introduction and Notes by J. E. Sandys. 


12mo. 320 pp. Macmillan. (Classical Series.) 
5s. 

Luripides. Troades, with Notes by R. Y. Tyrrell. 
12m9. 150 pp. Macmillan. (Classical Series.) 
2s. 6d. 

Homer. Odyssey, Books 13-24, with Introduction 


and Notes by W. W. Merry. 
pp. Frowde. 5s. 

Snider (D. J.) Homer’s Iliad with preliminary 
survey of the four Literary Bibles: a Commentary. 


Crown 8vo. 3894 





12mo. St. Louis. $2.25. 

Horace. Odes in English in the Original Metres, by 
P. E, Phelps. Crown 8vo. 34 pp. Parker. 
4s. 6d. 


Johnston (H. W.) Latin Manuscripts, an Ele- 
mentary Introduction to the use of Critical 
Editions for High School and College Classes. 
8vo. ii, 13 pp. Plates. Chicago. $2.25. 

AOTIA ’IHSOY. Sayings of our Lord from an early 
Greek Papyrus, discovered and edited with Trans- 
lation and Commentary by B. P. Grenfell and 


FOREIGN 


Allard (P.) Le christianisme et ?Empire romain de 
Néron & Théodose. 8vo. xii, 303 pp. Paris, 
Lecoffre. 3 frs. 50. 

Anthologia lyrica sive lyricorum graecorum veterum 
praeter Pindarum reliquiae potiores, post Th. 
Bergkium IV edidit Ed. Hiller. Emend. et auxit 
O. Crusius. 12 mo. Ilxxvii, 387 pp. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 3 Mk. 

Aristeae quae fertur ad Philocratem epistulae initium 
(§§ 1-42 M.=pp. 13-23 Schm.) apparatu critico et 
commentario instructum ed. L. Mendelssohn. 
(Aus Acta et commentationes universitatis Jurevi- 


ensis. 8vo. iv, 52pp. Jurievi. 1 Mk. 20. 
Aristophanis Equites, rec. A. von Velsen. Ed. II., 
cur. K. Zacher. 8vo. xxii, 109 pp. Leipzig, 


Teubner. 3 Mk. 

Plutus, expliqué littéralement, traduit en fran- 
cais et annoté par M. Cattant. 12 mo. 191 pp. 
Paris, Hachette. 2 frs. 25. 

Aristoteles. _Commentarii in Aristotelem graeca, 
edita consilio et auctoritate Academiae scientiarum 





A. S. Hunt. 8vo. 20 pp., 2 plates. Boards. 
Egyptian Exploration Fund. 2s. 

Mahaffy (J. P.) A survey of Greek Civilisation. 
Crown 8vo. 344 pp. Macmillan. 6s. 

Meriil (E. T.) Fragments of Roman Satire from 
Ennius to Apuleius. 16mo. 178 pp. American 
Book Co. 75 cts. 

Morris (W. O'Connor.) Hannibal, soldier, states- 
man, patriot, and the crisis of the struggle between 
Carthage and Rome. 12mo. xvi, 376 pp. 
Putnams. (Heroes of Nations Series.) $1.50. 

Pellison (M.) Roman Life in Pliny’s time, from the 
French by Maud Wilkinson, with Introduction 
by F. J. Miller. 12mo. 815 pp., engravings. 
Meadville. $1. 

Platon. Phaedo, translated with test papers by 
A. E. Blagrave and C. S. Fearenside. Crown 8vo. 
78 pp. Clive. (Univ. Tut. Series.) 2s. 6d. 

Sophocles. Tragoediae, edited by R. Y. Tyrreil. 
Crown 8yvo. Macmillan. (Parnassus Library.) 
5s. 

Tacitus. Histories, Book 3. 
papers by J. D. Maillard. Crown 8vo. 
Clive. (Univ. Tut. Series.) 2s. 6d. 

—— Dialogus de Oratoribus, with Prolegomena, 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary, Indexes, and 
a Bibliography by A. Gudeman. 8vo. xxxvill, 
447 pp. Ginn. $2.75. 

Valerius Maximus. Selections from Anecdotes, 
with Vocabulary, Notes, and Exercises, by C. H. 
Ward. 18mo. 164 pp. Macmillan. (Elem. 
Classics.) 1s. 6d. 

Xenophon. The fifth book of Xencphon’s Anabasis, 
ed. by A. G. Rolfe. 16mo. v, 115 pp. Ginn. 
45 cts. 


Translation with test 
68 pp. 


BOOKS. 


Borussicae. Vol. XIV, pars II. (Joannis Philo- 
poni in Aristotelis libros de generatione et corrup- 
tione commentaria, ed. H. Vitelli.}) 8vo. x, 356 
pp. Berlin, Reimer. 14 Mk. 

Vahlen (J.) Hermeneutische Bemerkunger zu 
Aristoteles’ Poetik. (Aus Sitzungsber. der Akad. 





der Wiss. zu Berlin.) 8vo. 18 pp. Berlin. 
1 Mk. ; 
Avienus. le favole di Aviano, trascritte secondo il 


codice della biblioteca municipale di Reggio-Emilia 
da Ad. Levi. 8vo. 29 pp. Reggio-Emilia. 

Batiffol (P.) Anciennes litératures chrétiennes. [a 
litérature grecque. 8vo. xvi, 347 pp. Paris, 
Lecoffre. 

Beitrége (Philologisch-historische), Curt Wachsmuth 
zum 60. Geburtstag tiberreicht. 8vo. vii, 218 
pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 8 Mk. : 

Bliimner (Hugo) Satura. Ausgewiihlte,Satiren des 
Horaz, Persius und Juvenal in freier metrischer 
Ubertragung. 8vo. xix, 268 pp., 19 engravings. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 5 Mk. 
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Brock (A.) Quaestionum grammaticarum capita duo. 
8vo. 184 pp. Jurievi(Dorpati). 3 Mk. 
Callimachi hymni et epigrammata, iterum ed. U. de 


Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. 8vo. 66pp. Berlin, 
Weidmann. 80 Pf. 
Cicero. Schiche (Theo.) Zu Cicero’s Briefwechsel 


wihrend seiner Statthalterschaft von Cilicien. 
4to. 27 pp. Berlin, Gartner. 1 Mk. 

Corpus inscriptionum graecarum Graeciae septentrio- 
nalis. Vol. III, Fasc. I.: Inscriptiones graecae 
Phocidis, Locridis, Aetoliae, Acarnaliae, insularum 
maris Ionii, ed. Guil. Dittenberger. Folio, vii, 
212 pp. Berlin, Reimer. 22 Mk. 50. 

Vol. L. 


Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae. 
Joannis Zonarae epitomae historiarum 


(last. ) 

libri XVIII. ex rec. M. Pinderi. Tomus III 
(libri XIII.-XVIII.) Ed. Th. Biittner-Wobst. 
8vo. xxi, 933 pp. Bonn, Weber. 24 Mk. 

Curtius (Ernst.) Kéhler (Ul.) Gedichtnissrede auf 
Ernst Curtius. (Aus Abhandlungen der Akad. 
der Wissensch. zu Berlin.) 4to. 14 pp. Berlin. 
80 Pf. 

Dartigue-Perou (J.) Mare Aurele dans ses rapports 
avec le christianisme. 8vo. 239 pp. Paris, 
Fischbacher. 

Denkmiiler griechischer und riémischer Skulptur in 
historischer Anordnung. Unter Mitwirkung von 
Heinr. Brunn herausgegeben von Fr. Bruckmann. 


Fortgesetzt von P. Arndt. Parts 92-93. Royal 
folio. 5 plates each part, Index 73 pp, Munich, 
Verlagsanstalt. 20 Mk. each part; Index 2 
Mk. 


Dieterich (Alb.) Pulcinella. Pompeianische Wand- 
bilder und rémische Satyr spiele. 8vo. x, 307 
pp., 3 plates and engravings. Leipzig, Teubner, 
10 Mk. 

Dittmar (A.) Studien zur lateinischen Moduslehre. 
8vo. xi, 346 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 8 Mk. 

Dyroff (Ad.) Die Ethik der alten Stoa untersucht. 
(Berliner Studien der class. Philologie von O. 
Seyffert. New Series. Vol. II, parts 2-4.) 8vo. 
xvi, 410 pp. Berlin, Calvary. 12 Mk. 50. 

Eudociae Augustae, Procli Lycii, Claudiani car- 
minum graecorum reliquiae. Acced. Blempoma- 
chiae fragmenta, rec. A. Ludwich. 8vo, vi, 241 
pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 4 Mk. 

Eusebius. Eustbe de Césarée, Histoire ecclésiastique, 


éditée (en Syriaque) par P. Bedjan. 8vo. viii, 
598 pp. Paris. 20 Frs. 

Frénkel (M.) Epigraphisches aus Aegina. (Aus 
Abhandl. der Akad. d. Wiss. zu Berlin.)  4to. 


38 pp. Berlin. 2 Mk. 

Gerhard (Ed.) Etruskische Spiegel. Vol. V., by 
A. Kliigmann and G. Koerte. Part XV., XVI. 
(last.) 4to. 20 plates and letterpress, iv pp. and 
pages 181-237 with engravings. Berlin, Reimer. 
Each part 9 Mk. 

Greeven (G.) Die Siglen D M auf altchristlichen 
Grabsehriften und ihre Bedeutung. 8vo. 158 pp. 
Erlangen. 

Gruppe (O.) Griechische Mythologie und Religions 
geschichte. Vol. I. (Handbuch der Klassischen 
Alterthumswissenschaft von Iwan von Miiller 
Ve ule lo) sGy0; sees, pp — unich>s Beek 
7 Mk. 

Hartwig (P.) Bendis. Eine archaeologische Unter- 
suchung 4to. 4 ll., 27 pp., 8 engravings, 2 
plates. Leipzig, Giesecke and D. 6 Mk. 

Haym (C.) De puerorum in re scaenica Graecorum 


partibus. PartI. 8vo. 34pp. Halle. 

Historia Augusta. Lessing (C.) Historiae Augustae 
ee Fase. I. 4to. 24 pp. Berlin, Gartner. 
1 


Homeri Iliadis epitome Fr. Hocheggeri. In usum 
scholarum ed. A. Scheindler. 2 partes. 12mo. 
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xxxiv, 160; xxi, Gerold. 
2 Mk. 60. 

—— L/Odyssée d’Homére Mélésigéne. Traduite vers 
pour vers par le comte Ulysse de Séguier. 12mo. 


vi, 485 pp. Paris, Didot. 10 frs. 


259 pp. Vienna, 





Gedichte. Part III. Hilfsbuch, von O. Henke. 
Wolter Die Entstehung der homerischen 
Gedichte. Aus dem Gedankenschatz der Ilias. 
Altertiimer. Der Kriegsschauplatz. Waffenwesen. 


Befestigungswesen. Kultus. Zur Psychologie und 
Ethic. S8vo. x, 198, plates and engravings. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 

Gloeckner (Ferd.) Homerische Partikeln mit 
neuen Bedeutungen. Beitriige zur Lexicographie 
und zur Interpretation der homerischen Gedichte. 
Part I.: xe. 8vo. iii, 58 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
1 Mk. 60. 

Ludwich (A.) Ueber Homercitate aus der Zeit 








von Aristarch bis Didymos. 4to. 41 pp. 
Konigsberg. 30 Pf. 
Horace. Staedler (K.) Horaz’ Oden an seine 


Freunde in Reimstrophen verdeutscht. 4to. 31 

pp. Berlin, Gartner. 1 Mk. 

Pihringer (A.) Horatiana sive de ratione, quae 
intercedit inter Horatium et poetas Lyricos 
Graecos. 8vo. 32pp. Melk. 

Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie, herausgegeben 
von Alfr. Fleckeisen. Suppl. Vol. XXIII, part 
3. 8vo. iliand pp. 537-798. Leipzig, Teubner. 
6 Mk. 40. 

Jung (Jul.) Grundriss der Geographie von Italien 
und der Orbis Romanus. 2nd. ed. S8vo. viii, 
178 pp. (Handbuch der klassischen Alterthum- 
swissenschaft von Iwan von Miiller III, 3, IL.) 
Munich, Beck. 3 Mk. 50. 

Knoke (F.) Die Kriegsziige des Germanicus in 
Deutschland. Supplement II. 8vo. 95 pp. 
1 plate. Berlin, Gartner. 2 Mk. 

Kthm (J.) Quaestiones Plautinae Terentianaeque. 
8vo. 56 pp. Giessen. 

Leo (Fr.) Die plautinischen Cantica und die 
hellenistische Lyrik. (Aus Abhandl. der Gesellsch. 





der Wiss. zu Gottingen.) 4to. 115 pp. Berlin, 
Weidmann. 7 Mk. 50. 

Lindskog (Cl.) Studien zum antiken Drama. 2 
parts. S8vo. 175, 84,26 pp. Lund. 5 Mk. 

Lucianus. Chabert (S.) L’Atticisme de Lucien. 
8vo. 249 pp. Paris, Oudin. 

Marcellus. Chabert (S.) De latinitate Marcelli in 


libro de medicamentis. 
Oudin. 

Miller (¥.) Beitriige zur etymologischen Erklirung 
der griechischen Sprache. (Aus Sitzungsberichte 
der Akademie der Wissensch. zu Wien. 8vo. 
40 pp. Wien, Gerold. 1 Mk. 

Neue (Fr.) Formenlehre der lateinischen Sprache. 
Vol III. Das Verbum. 3rd. ed., by C. Wagener. 
Parts 10, 11. (last.) 8vo. ii pp. and pages 
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Ovidii Carmina selecta, ed. C. J. Grysar, recogn. C. 
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Pauleke (M.) De tabula iliaca quaestiones Stesicho- 


8vo. 140 pp. Paris, 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE ACCUSATIVE WITH INFINITIVE. 


In teaching the theory of accusative with 
infinitive I have found it convenient to 
adopt the outlines of a method which I do 
not find explained in any grammar, and as 
the method seems to possess in some points 
also a theoretical superiority, it may be of 
interest to scholars. It consists in consider- 
ing together the following constructions :— 

(1) the final and predicative dative ; 

(2) the nominative with infinitive, e.g. 
the ‘ historical’ infinitive ; 

(3) the independent accusative with in- 
finitive in Greek and Latin ; 

(4) the dependent accusative with infini- 
tive. 

Of these the first familiarizes us with the 
employment of the dative as a predicate, 
the second with the same employment of 
that dative which has become an infinitive : 
the third exhibits this dative predicate with 
an accusative for its subject, and in the 
fourth we have a hypotactic treatment of 
the third. Each of these stages will repay 
a little consideration. 

(1) The predicative dative of the Latin is 
merely a species of the final dative found in 
most Indo-European languages, cf. Del- 
briick ‘Vergleichende Syntax’ pp. 301-3. 
Roby’s differentiation of the two (Lat. Gr. 
II. pp. xxv. sqq.) applies only to the Latin 
idiom, and even there requires to be con- 
sidered along with doubtful cases, which 
may belong to either subdivision. If we 
take the phrase ‘the infinitive has an accus- 
ative for its subject,’ the expression ‘ for its 
subject’ is in origin final, but in sense 
predicative and equivalent to ‘as its sub- 
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ject.’ In fact, the idea of purpose con- 
stantly passes—to use Monro’s phrase (//om. 
Gr.? § 231 p. 197)—into that of adaptation. 
In Sanskrit we have the dative both as a 
main predicate with, or more commonly 
without, the verb ¢o be and as a secondary 
predicate with various verbs, cf. Delbriick 
loc. cit. and Speyer Vedische u. Sanskrit- 
Syntax § 48. The sense may or may not be 
final: thus sémo mdéddya may mean ‘soma 
is for intoxication’ or ‘ soma is intoxicating’ 
(adaptation). The same dative is found 
even attributively used. 

(2) The nominative with the infinitive is 
found at least in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. 
‘The Vedic infinitives in -e and -tave (-tavat) 
can be used with passive sense to form the 
predicate of negative sentences and have 
then the force of a Latin gerundive’ (or 
adj. in -bilis), ‘So Rg-Veda 8, 78, 5 ndkim 
Indro nikartave ‘Indra is ‘not to be over- 
come ’ (Speyer op. cit. § 216 ¢.), and in the 
classical language we have similar cases 
with the inf. in -twm, as artatrandya vah 
castram na prahartum andgasi ‘ your weapon 
is for the protection of the afllicted, not to 
strike the guiltless’ (ibid. § 218). The 
restriction to negative sentences is for the 
earlier language little more than an acci- 
dent, since the datival infinitives are in 
many cases scarcely to be distinguished 
from ordinary datives, whose final use is 
not thus restricted. It is also natural, 
because in positive sentences the notions of 
necessity and possibility will generally be 
explicitly expressed. On this and the fol- 
lowing infinitives we may pow compare 
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Delbriick’s Syntax II. in the Grundriss d. 
Vergl. Gramm. d. Indog. Sprachen, pp. 440- 
475, Delbriick quotes one instance, Rg-Veda 
4, 2, 1, where no negative appears. Re- 
garding the assumption of a dative sense in 
infinitives of which some have a Jlocative 
form, vide the same work, p. 441, ‘For the 
syntax this fact is of no importance, since 
in the case of the infinitive the locative was 
from primitive times taken in tow by the 
dative.’ So again of the German and Litu- 
Slav, ‘However we understand the forms, 
their use is to be derived from an original 
dative sense.’ 

Finally, we have in Sanskrit, as well as 
in Greek and in prehistoric Italian dialects, 
an employment of the nominative with 
infinitive not thus restricted. This is its 
employment in wishes or commands. From 
the Sanskrit we may quote two cases with 
the nominative expressed, viz. 


a vo ruvanytim aucijo huvédhyai—ecansam 
RIV. 1. 122.5. 
‘The son of Ucij shall sing a loud song to 
you.’ 
asmakasac ca strdyo vicva acas tarisén 
R.V. 5. 10. 6. 
‘ And our heroes shall (must) conquer all 
quarters.’ 


(Delbriick A. S. pp. 412and 416), There 
are other cases where the subject, generally 
the first person, is not expressed. In the 
instances quoted the syntax is to ‘be ex- 
plained as involving an ellipse of the verb 
‘to be.’ 

The correspondence of this idiom with 
the Greek infinitive in commands has 
already been pointed out by Monro (Z. Gr. 
§ 241) and others. Compare such a case as 
Il, 6. 86-92. 

eimée 0 éreita 
pnréept on Kal eun 7 O€ Evvayovoa yepatas 


Oetvar ’APnvains eri yovvacw jnvKopoL0 K.T.X. 

‘ And she is to place it on the knees, &e.’ 
éreita b€ Kat Tov ’Axatot 

evpuv 7 twydov re TO Qmevar k.t.A. Ll, 23, 246-7. 

‘Then that also the Greeks must make &e.’ 


It is unnecessary to quote cases with the 
second person. With the first (as Od. 7. 
311) the notion is naturally more that of 
wish than of command. It is to be observed 
that when no subject is expressed, as E 501 

elmepevai ot Tpdes ayavod ’IALovjos 
matpt didw Kat wntpl yoncvat, 
the syntax is rather different. We have no 
longer a statement with subject, verb (€o7: 


1 Tf legimint = rAeyemevau. 
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&e.), and predicate (i.e. the infinitive), but 
an exclamation parallel to general directions 
with the infinitive in German (cf. La Roche 
Hom. Unters. ii. p. 74, Monro H. Gr.? 
§ 241). 

Now in these cases, except where the 
second person is concerned, the accusative 
with infinitive is incomparably the more 
common, and this raises an important ques- 
tion. But we must first refer to the nom. c. 
inf. as exemplified in the ‘ historical infini- 
tive.’ This is used as a sort of imperfect in 
descriptions (1) of rapid, (2) of wonted, 
action (v. Riemann Synt. Lat. § 164, 
Gildersleeve Lat. Gr. § 647, Schmalz 
p- 403 Anm. 2); but it really lacks 
a strict temporal application and gives 
rather a sketch than a description of what 
is done (see Gildersleeve /.c.). We may say 
that it states what the subject takes in hand 
or sets to work to accomplish. Plainly then 
this infinitive also is of a final origin and to 
be compared with the predicate dative. 
Praesidio erat navibus, originally ‘he was 
for a guard to the ships,’ comes to mean ‘he 
acted as a guard to the ships’; and simi- 
larly hostes fugere ‘the enemy (were, are) 
for flying,’ comes to mean ‘the enemy proceed 
to fly.’ Schmalz (/.c.) derives this idiom 
from the old imperative sense of the in- 
finitive: but surely it is the predicative 
rather than the strictly final dative to which 
it is allied. Schmalz’s explanation is now 
repeated by Delbriick op. cit. pp. 457-8, 
who refers to a paper by Wackernagel, 
which I have not seen. At present, I can- 
not regard this theory except as very un- 
natural, A passage like Plautus 7’rin. 288, 
ap. Delbriick, is widely different from or- 
dinary narrative. There is a construction 
to which the historic inf. presents a notice- 
able resemblance, viz. the Gk. inf. in con- 
sequences, on which vide infra. For the 
historic inf. generally continues a narrative 
in the indicative. 

(8) We come now to a most important 
question. For, as stated above, the accusa- 
tive with infinitive is more common in 
wishes (the nominative occurs perhaps once 
only w 380) even of the first person, while 
in commands we find it in Homer with the 
third person, and in later Greek it is the 
ordinary idiom for laws, decrees, commands, 
and occurs with the greatest frequency in 
both inscriptions and books. We may 
quote 

(a) commands : 

Tovs @pakas amévat, wapetvat 8 eis evyv. Ar. 


Ach. 172. 
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et dé x ’AA€Eavdpov Kreivn EavOds Mevédaos, 
Lon ¢. 
Tpadas eral’ “EXevnv kal xrypata mavt aro- 


dotva. IT 284-5; 
(6) wishes : 


Zed warep, 7% Atavta axetv 7 Tvdos viov. 
Be 179. 
Oeot zoXtrat, py pe Sovdcias TuyElv. 


Sept. 253. 


Aesch. 
(cf. La Roche op. cit. p. 77.) 


There is no question here of oblique speech : 
the sentences are direct expressions of 
desire, wherein the nominative would be on 
all analogy to be expected. Why therefore 
have we the accusative? The theory of an 
ellipse will attract only those who have an 
inclination towards easy explanations which 
explain nothing. Delbriick, however, op. cit. 
p- 456. still thinks a word like dds might be 
dimly thought of (vorschweben). But if no 
word is definitely understood, then we have 
a new idiom: and if so, how old? I think 
it belongs to the Ursprache. 

Now we find an unmistakably analogous 
idiom in the Latin accusative with infinitive 
in exclamations, e.g. Ter. Adelph. 237-8. 


hocine incipere Aeschinum 
Per oppressionem ut hanc mi eripere postulet ! 


Therefore, if we assume that the primitive 
tongue employed an accusative of the sub- 
ject and predicate in simple acclamations, 
and that such acclamations were used or 
could be used in the special sense of com- 
mands, wishes, expressions of surprise or 
admiration, then the whole question will be 
near solution. Now the Sanskrit provides 
us with just such anidiom. In the Cata- 


pathra Brahmana (Delb. A. S. § 125) and 
also in the Attareya Brahmana (Speyer, Ved. 
u. Sk. Syntax § 30) we have cases, which 
may hereafter be paralleled elsewhere, of an 
accusative of exclamation following the 
particle ed ; such are 
éyaya vayir éd dhatém vrirdm. C. B. 4.1. 
‘Vayu went and lo! Vrtra slain !’ 
te "bhitah paricaranta ait pacum eva niran- 
tram cayanam. Ait. Br. 2. 13. 6. 
‘They going about, lo! the sacrificial 
animal lying entrailless !’ 


Attempts have been made to explain 
these as cases of accusative after the prepo- 
sition @+7d. But this construction is un- 
exampled except where the accusative pre- 
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cedes, and the suggestion is not even men- 
tioned by Speyer in his new Syntax. On 
the other hand, we may point to analogies 
in other languages. In English ‘him to do 
such a thing’ is the natural and usual 
expression, of which the corrected form 
with ‘he’ is merely an artificial variant. 
From the Latin Delbriick aptly quotes the 
idiom after en and ecce, as in em tilt 
hominem ! ecce me, em metum, em memoriam, 
en quattuor aras (Verg. Hel. 5. 65), whence 
came the contractions ellum eccum ke. 
edepol mortalem graphicum, si servat fidem 
Plaut. Pseud. 519. Whether with the cry 
‘Tiberium in Tiberim (Suet. Tib. 75) a 
definite verb was understood is quite dis- 
putable. To the same class also belong such 
cases as me miserum, hominem impudicum, 
O puerum pulchrum, & eve deiavov, and Ar. 


_Av. 1269-70, 


\ ‘ ‘ \ 
Sedov ye Tov KYpuKa, TOV Tapa Tos PpoTods 
, /, 
oixopevov, Et pnderoTe vooTYTE TAAL, 


where the nominative would express a judg- 
ment and not an exclamation.1 These are 
cases of subject and predicate in the accus- 
ative, and, since we have shown that the 
infinitive may be a mere predicate, are 
strictly analogous to an accusative with 
infinitive. Simple accusatives after inter- 
jections, or without them, we of course have 
in Latin, in Greek—where note Ar. Av. 
274 


OUTOS @ GE TOL 
and Soph. Ané. 441 


oe 5), a8, THY vevouoay cis Téd0v Kdpa, 
ee: s ; 
dis i) Karapvy pr) Sedpaxévar TAde— 


and also in Sanskrit after dhik (e.g. dhin 
mam ‘shame on me,’ dhin mam vinoda-mrgam 
‘shame on me a pet animal’) and also after 
ha.” 

There is therefore no reason for question- 
ing the great antiquity of the construction. 
The fact being ascertained, we may well 
postpone the inquiry into its explanation. 


1 Mr. Marindin writesto me that he regards rbv khpuxa 
as an ace. of reference, the noun being taken out of 
its sentence: he compares Av. 651, éorty Acyduevov 
54 Te Thy GAwmex’, OS... . exowdvnoev : he compares 
also oid oe rls el, &c. : the sentence is then equiva- 
lent to devdv y éorly ef 5 kipvt x.7.A. I do not find 
this inconsistent with the above, since this very ace. 
of reference would seem to be in its nature exclama- 
tory. 
2'The acc, after vf and ud and in oaths without these 
particles is of a similar nature. So also the phrases, 
7d de peyiorov &c., yueunv euny, 7d ody pépas 
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The limits of the accusative need even after 
Delbriick’s treatise still further discussion. 
But in English also we feel the appropriate- 
ness of the idiom, and we may say that in 
any exclamation the subject, where felt as 
an object, would naturally take the accusa- 
tive: ® tadas éeydé, with a nominative, is 
much nearer to a statement than 6 éyué 
dciAauov, with the case commonly used of 
objects. 

The employment of the infinitive in such 
an idiom is even easier than that of an 
ordinary predicate. For since surprise con- 
sists in the difficulty of combining a subject 
and a predicate, this is more naturally 
expressed by a form, the infinitive, which 
does not state, but suggests the predication : 
‘ Prodicus a philosopher !’ is a more violent 
form of expression than ‘ Prodicus to be a 
philosopher.’ Also the dative, as the case 
of something contemplated, renders the 
idiom of easy application to wishes and com- 
mands. I ascribe to the Ursprache the 
following types :-— 

(1) Poenti fugati (sunt &e.) ‘the Cartha- 
ginians (were dc.) defeated.’ 

(2) Poent fugere (sunt &c.) ‘the Cartha- 
ginians proceed to fly.’ 

(3) Poenos fugatos ‘the Carthaginians 
defeated !’ 

(4) Poenos fugere ‘the Carthaginians in 
flight !’ 
of which the last two could perhaps even in 
the earliest times be employed in wishes 
and commands. 

(4) The above considerations have an 
obvious bearing upon the question of the 
dependent accusative with infinitive. It 
follows at once that in that large class of 
cases where the construction is dependent 
upon intransitive verbs (a) of surprise, in- 
dignation, and other emotions, (6) of will 
and desire, the hypotactic construction may 
be simply and directly derived from an 
original parataxis. Thus in the sentences 


(a) vepeconOy & evi Oupad 
Ectvov 56a Ovpyow ébeotdpev. a 119-120. 
(b) dudo yap réerpwrar dpoinv yatav épetoau. 


Ss b) 


if we omit the finite verbs, we have still 
left sentences which could stand as ordinary 
expressions of indignation and command. 
We may compare also expressions, common 
in vulgar English, such as ‘It is a shame 
him to have treated us so,’ which are 
patently derived from an earlier parataxis. 
That this is the correct explanation of the 
Greek idiom seems also to appear from the 
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character of the Homeric instances, among 
which, if we may judge from the large 
number cited by La Roche (Hom. Unters. ii. 
pp. 17-19), there are practically no cases of 
the acc. c. inf. as subject where the deriva- 
tion from parataxis would be out of place. 
We have no specimens of the type 


3 / > > nn lal 
GAnbes eotw éxeivov oTparnyéiv, 


the introductory words being in all cases 
expressions of feeling, will, or necessity. The 
substantive use of the infinitive, properly 
so-called, is also denied for Homer by 
Delbriick (op. cit. p. 471). The subsequent 
occurrence of this type we could readily 
explain. For.in the expression 


aioxpov eat ekelvov oTparnyelv 


since the emotion is already expressed in 
the introductory aicypov éorw, the ace. c. if. 
would inevitably be felt as a simple predi- 
cation (cf. the English parallel suggested 
above), whence it would be an easy transi- 
tion to 


3 / > > lal lal 
dAnbés eotw exetvov oTparyyety 


We shall, however, mention (infra) the 
alternative explanation of this idiom. 

In Latin also the ace. c. inf. is of great 
frequency after expressions of emotion (cf. 
Schmalz § 225), and here also it seems 
reasonable to derive the form 


apparet illum fecisse 
from the form 


pudet illum fecisse. 


The range covered by these explanations 
may be illustrated by the following ex- 
amples :— 


(a) Expressions of emotion in Greek : 


(1) prnorjpas ovte weyatpw Epoew epya 
Biao. PB 235-6. 

(2) plonoev & dpa pw dyiov Koi Kippa 
yeverOou. P 272. 

(3) tO od vepeoilop ’Axaiovs doxadaar. 
B 296-7. 

(4) c€Bas d€ ce Ovpov ixécOw Mar- 
poxdov Tpwnor xvolv pedanOpa yeverOa. & 
178-9. 

(5) pn te Ocdv 76 ye SECdtOe pyre Tw’ av- 
dpov ovecOa. & 342-3. 

(6) atoypov rou dnpov Te pévew KEVveov TE 
veeoOau. B 298. 

(7) atdas 0 ad veov advdpa yepatrepov é&e- 
peccOu. vy 24. 
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(8) avin Kat TO hiaooev TAVVYXOV eypyo- 
govra. v 52-3. 
(9) wévos eotly dvinbevra veerbau. B 291. 


(6) Expressions of will, wish, &c., in 
Greek: 


(1) kjpuxes €ALyacvov Tors ipev. 
A 685-6, 

(2) AfoOev pordyyedros HAGEv Av- 
cacbar pirov viov idvra. Q 194-5. 

(3) vedoe d€ of Aady cov Eupeva. © 246. 

(4) dbuoca kaptepov dpKov py twa 
dAXov eicec$ar Znvos Bovyv. Hymn Mere. 
536-8. 

(5) dp&rar 8 raxioTa havypevar 7H dtav. 
T 240. 

(6) dpovéw Sé diaxpwOypevar 75 ’Apyet- 
ovs kat Tp@as. VT 98-2. 

(7) ofp’ ciryoe Moceddwn ravodpevov 
rod€pnoo TH & pos Sopa’ ixésOa. O 56-8. 

(8) Saprjdova potp’ id Marpdxdovo dapij- 
var. IL 433-4. 

(9) o} ce€ouxe Kady ds deadiacer Ou. 
B 190. 

(10) ré 8& Set rorepiZepevar “Apyetous. I 
337-8. 


(c) Expressions of emotion in Latin : 


It is unnecessary, and might be mislead- 
ing, to quote instances under this head. For 
although the ace. ¢. inf. is common, and 
indeed regular, after these verbs, e.g. after 
gaudeo, laetor, miror, maestus swum, pudet, 
poenitet, &e. (cf. Schmalz * § 225), yet it is 
almost equally common after verbs and ex- 
pressions denoting will, wish, and the like (7. 
$$ 227-9); and yet there is no independent 
Latin use of the acc. c. inf. in these senses. 
In fact, the Latin syntax, here as elsewhere, 
represents a more developed stage than the 
Greek, and the dependent ace. ¢. inf., though 
it may have had various starting points, has 
become substantially a single type. There 
are certainly cases which support the view 
that the language once employed the con- 
struction to convey a definite notion of will: 
such a case is the ace. c. inf. after censeo, 
which of itseif does not necessarily imply 
will. But we do not find this idiom after 
dico, as in Greek after A¢yw and cio, &e., 
nor could we have it following verbs analo- 
gous to the above éAtyawov, dyyeXos 7rOev, 
and others of similar senses. Hence we here 
abstain from quoting examples, numerous 
though they are, of the construction governed 
by verbs of emotion. 

Intimately connected with the preceding 
is a class of cases the bearing of which has 
not been sufficiently considered. I refer to 


the acc. c. inf. in consequences. The infini- 
tive by itself is in this usage of considerable 
frequency in Homer, and is doubtless in 
point of antiquity equal to the infinitive of 
purpose. The acc. c. inf. after dove is indeed 
a rarity in the epic, but we have such 
cases as 


Hpas y’ ov wus €ore peOrepevar rohépovo, N. 114, 
and the construction after zpiv and wdpos in 


vate 5¢ Iljdacov mplv eAetv vias Axara, 
Diz: 

” Nb a) / ¢ / 4 / 

évOa pe Kip’ amdepoe Tapos Ta5€ Epya yeveo- 


6a, Z. 348 


Tn the first class of cases we may without 
difficulty recognise the accusative c. inf. of 
exclamations, either (1) directly, 


‘Us to give up war! that cannot be,’ 
or (2) as a development from the type 
aisypov cot Has peOrewevar ToELOLO. 


But the cases with zpiv and zdpos form a 
special group, requiring a special considera- 
tion. It has been shown (Sturm in Schanz’s 
Beitrdge, iii. pp. 13 sqq.) that the piv and 
wdpos originally go adverbially with the main 
verb, and the acc. c. inf. is used in the sense 
of ‘with reference to the coming of the 
Greeks,’ &c.1 This apparently anomalous 
construction becomes clear when we observe 
that it is really parenthetical (‘the Greeks 
to come’). We have, in fact, an instance of 
the idiom which the classical language ex- 
emplifies in the parenthetical phrases, éyot 
Sokeiv, Os xos eizely, ws erecxalew ene, Ooov ee 
ye cidévat, Ogus y’ etvar (where Gems is really 
accusative), and so forth. That such phrases 
are absent from Homer may be due merely 
to stylistic reasons: in essence they appear 
in the wdpos construction. Their interjec- 
tional nature is unmistakable, while their 
relation to the consecutive ace. ¢. inf. appears 
partly by inspection, e.g. in the use of as, 
and partly from the analogy of the Latin 
(ut ita dicam, quod sciam), English (‘so to 
speak’), German (‘so zu sagen’), and other 
languages. Therefore we may well derive 
these phrases, and with them the ace. c. inf. 
after mpiv, rdpos, as, ore, through such an 
interjectional and parenthetical employment 
from the ace. c. inf. of exclamation. Nor 
does the ace. c. inf. of command fail to ap- 
pear: after dare and é¢’ ore introducing 
conditions, as in 

1 The ablatival inff. in Sanskrit after pura, a, &e., 
essentially identical with this, prove the great anti- 
quity of the construction, 
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ro.ovvTat oporoylav mpos Layynta, dare’ AOy- 

vatous é&civar BovAcioa wept Tov MutAnvatov. 

Thue. iii, 28, 
the infinitive is as much an expression of 
will as if é&etvac ydp had been written for 
wore €feivat. 

From this instance we are led to consider 
yet a third case in which a reconsideration 
of grammatical theories seems required. Of 
the acc. c. inf. in consequences no previous 
explanation has been so much as suggested : 
in what follows we have to question the 
theory of ‘ellipse.’ Now if we take such a 
passage as Thue. viii. 58, 


...€vvOjkar éyevovto év Maudvdpou ediy Aa- 
Kedalpoviav Kat Tov Evppayov mpos Tiroadépvynv 
Kat ‘lepapevynv kat Tovs Papvdkov Tatdas Tept TOV 
Baciréws tpaypatov Kai Aaxedatpoviov Kat TOV 
Evppdyov. xopav tHv Baciréws oon THs Actas 
€or BaciWéws €ivat, 
no one will contend that we have in the 
second sentence an ellipse of a verb of de- 
creeing. The acc. c. inf. is a direct form of 
command obliquely employed. But if we 
had 


ovk OcAov ot BapBapo tots AaKkedatpoviois 
Tept TOV TOAEWY evOotVaL OVOEV? YMOpay yap don 
Tas ’Acias ein Bactr€us €ivat, 
it would be claimed that we had an ellipse 
of a verb of saying. The question is of 
interest for two reasons, because it suggests 
a consideration of ellipse in general, and be- 
cause of the analogies in other languages. 
Regarding the first point, we may say that 
there is a grammatical ellipse—which is not 
necessarily the same as a_ psychological 
ellipse—wherever the addition of a word or 
words is required by the grammatical con- 
struction. Here the theory is that the ac- 
cusative (ywpav) is originally governed by a 
verb of saying; which would certainly be 
the case in such a sentence as 


ey éxetvov oTparyyetv. 
In the present discussion the comparison of 
the two sentences certainly suggests a doubt 
whether the theory of ellipse will hold. But 


does the English, for instance, favour that 
theory? We might have the following : 


‘Cromwell was unwilling to show mercy 
to any of the defeated party. They were 
men of ungodly character, and had proved 
traitors to every engagement into which 
they had entered.’ 


Here the ‘were’ and ‘had shown’ are his- 
torically ambiguous, but in neither case is 
there any grammatical ellipse. ither they 
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are optatives, as in the German idiom, in 
which case they are equivalent to ‘would 
be’ and ‘would have shown’ (‘ might be,’ 
‘might have shown’), and the idiom is semi- 
dramatic. For whereas to quote the actual 
thought ‘they are men’ ‘they have shown’ 
would be entirely dramatic, and to say ‘they 
would appear to him to be men—and to have 
shown’ would be in no degree dramatic, the 
employment of ‘ they were’ for ‘they would 
appear to be’ is midway between the two. 
This idiom corresponds to the Greek optative 
of oratio obliqua. Again, if ‘they were’ 
‘they had shown’ are simple narrative 
tenses, we have again no grammatical, but 
only a psychological ellipse: that these are 
thoughts of Cromwell is «implied. This 
second idiom exists in Greek and Latin 
(cf. Tac. Hist. iv. ec. 83-4). From this 
and not vice-versa is derived the Homeric 
construction after or and the English con- 
struction after ‘that’: ‘he said they were 
mistaken’ is prior to ‘he said that they were 
mistaken,’ 

Of these idioms, therefore, neither supplies 
us with a parallel to the supposed ellipse of 
the Greek. They are both non-oblique forms, 
and their indirectness is not expressed, but 
merely sub-dramatically or dramatically im- 
plied. They offer no real analogy to the 
unannounced accusative with infinitive, which 
we at first sight regard as of a similar nature. 

Such an analogy we could have only if the 
English could omit the verb of declaring in 
the sentence ‘he declared them to be traitors,’ 
and say ‘Them to be traitors’ as an unan- 
nounced indirect quotation. This we cannot 
do, and it is distinctly difficult to suppose 
that the Greeks and Latins could. It may 
indeed be said that the type 


/ [i 5 See. n 
adnbes eotw exelvoy otparnyetv, 
being derived from 
+ > A a 
epy EKELVOV OTPATHYELV, 


shows an intermediate stage. But we have 
already suggested a different derivation for 
the former, and if it is objected that the 
identical sense of the ace. c. inf. in the two 
cases forbids us to separate them, we must 
reply that in language an identical sense is 
frequently conveyed by distinct grammatical 
types, and if the analogy of sense (kata ovve- 
ow) has in various cases violated the gram- 
matical distinction, this is an exceptional 
occurrence which has in each instance to be 
proved. 

I therefore propose to regard this unan- 
nounced ace. c. inf. as in its nature dramatic 
—which we must feel this ‘neat and delight- 
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ful’ idiom to be—and in fact of an exclama- 
tory origin. The Sanskrit éd dhatém vrtram, 
the Greek dewov ye Tov kypuKa, are exclama- 
tory forms not necessarily implying indigna- 
tion or even great surprise, but merely 
emphatic novelty, and are strictly analogous 
to our newspaper headings, ‘Great battle in 
South America: the Chilians victorious!’ 
and the like. To what case the English 
feeling would assign the nouns in these ex- 
pressions is certainly doubtful; nor is it any 
more clear how the Latin or Greek would 
render them. But this much we may cer- 
tainly say: since every exclamation is an 
abbreviated predication,! the cases found in 
it must be precisely those which the complete 
predication would have contained. There- 
fore the above are nominative or accusative 
expressions according as they are felt to 
mean ‘the Chilians are stated to be vic- 
torious’ or ‘think of the Chilians as vic- 
torious.’ This distinction appears in a 
familiar idiom of the ancient languages. In 


what is termed apposition to the sentence, | 


e.g. : 
(a) with nominative, 
Aoyou 8 ev GAAHAOLTW epPdfovy Kakol, 
pirAag édeyxwov pvdaxa. 
Soph. Ant. 259-60. 


ixérau © ovtes Ayopaiov Ads 
4 ‘ / 4 
BialopecOa, Kat oréepyn puaiveran, 
, 2M, X\ a > , 
mode 7 Ovetdos Kal Pedy atiia. 
Kur. Her. 69-71. 
(6) with accusative, 


‘Edevny xtavopev, Mevedéw Avy TiKpav. 
Eur. Or. 1105; ef. ll. 961-2, 
Aesch. Choeph. 1. 199. 


manu intentantes, causam discordiae et 
initium armorum. 


Tac. Ann. 1. 27. 


pars ingenti subiere feretro, triste minis- 
terium. 
Verg. Aen. vi. 222-3. 


the phrases in apposition are accusative or 
nominative in form according as they are re- 
garded as objects or subjects, which is practi- 
cally identical with the usual statement that 
they are accusative or nominative accordingas 
the verb is active or passive. That the accu- 
sative in these cases is exclamatory is not at 
all disproved by showing that they are some- 
times (cf. Conington ad Aen. vii. 222-3) of a 
cognate nature. For any accusative, cognate 
or otherwise, may by occasional or regular 
disconnection with any particula verb be 


1 Not however to be confused with aposiopesis, 
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employed in exclamation. Between the 
looser kinds of cognate accusative and excla- 
mations it is impossible to draw a definite 
line. 

Returning now to the Greek sentence :— 

ovk 70eXov ot BdépBapot rots Aakedatpoviots 
Tept TOV TOAEwv evdodvat OvdEV* XHpav yap don 
Tis Aaias ein Baotréws civat. 

I propose to regard the ace. c. inf. xdpav... 
eivau as an exclamation put dramatically into 
the mouth of the BapBapor :— 

The Barbarians refused to make to the L. 
any concessions touching the cities. The 
country, as much as appertained to Asia, the 
king’s! 

The accusative is employed in these ex- 
clamations because the thing named is con- 
ceived of objectively. The result therefore 
of this reasoning is practically identical 
with the common theory...... , viz. that the 
accusative is governed by an implied transi- 
tive. But theoretically and_ historically 
there is a considerable difference. For 
whereas Goodwin (§ 757) and others would 
supply a definite verb, éAeyov or an equiva- 
lent, we supply only the notion of objectivity. 
According to the common theory the ace. c. 
inf. is merely a clipped expression, having 
no quality but brevity and unsupported by 
definite analogies or historical evidence. To 
us it has, like so many other cases of oratio 
obliqua, a dramatic quality, and a close rela- 
tion to independent idioms, the parenthetic 
accusative with infinitive, namely, and other 
exclamatory constructions, and thirdly the 
employment of the acc. c. inf. after wore. 
Probably it was originally confined to short 
sentences, and only later adapted to speeches 
of considerable length. 

We must now consider two objections. 
The first refers to the personal pronouns. 
If we have in reality simply an exclamation 
of the speaker, ought we not then to retain 
the pronouns which he would use? Must 
we not have 

oe GOUKELY 
in place of 
exeivov aouKety % 


This objection may be put aside by a refer- 
ence to the above remarks regarding other 
semi-dramatic and midway idioms. The other 
objection is to the effect that we ought 
according to the above theory to have atrdv 
in the type 


autos yup Tiv TOAW TAELATA OpeAjoat. 


With éy# in place of airds the construction 
would have an analogy in the Homeric nom. 
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c. inf. in wishes (v. supra): and moreover 
the same idiom is found in dore sentences 
and elsewhere, to the influence of which 
cases we may ascribe the nominative here. 

Therefore the essential facts regarding 
this Greek and Latin idiom are (1) that it 
has no parallel in modern languages, and 
(2) that it is of an exclamatory and semi- 
dramatic nature. The latter characteristic 
is shared by oblique quotations in other 
languages. 

Regarding the accusative with infinitive 
in general, the criticisms which we make on 
the accepted explanations are practically to 
the effect that they ‘hunt the good with one 
idea.’ The final dative, the nal and the 
epexegetic infinitive, have certainly a part in 
the development of the construction, e.g. in 
the type mentioned by Brugmann in his 
Griechische Grammatik? § 170. But we 
ought not therefore to overlook the predica- 
tive dative and the predicate infinitive, and 
independent constructions where the idiom 
in question is found. A type so deeply 
ingrained in both Latin and Greek has been 
produced not from a single progenitor, but 
by the concurrence of a variety of usages 
tending in one and the same direction. 

The nominative with infinitive requires a 
few further remarks. In the type 


+ 3A a 
epyn avTos oTpaTnye 


the nominative is usually ascribed to an 
attraction. Doubtless this is essentially the 
case. But here again the construction had 
its inception in Indo-European times. This 
is proved by the very ancient Sanskrit idiom 
which we find illustrated by Delbriick Altind 
Syntax § 220 


Avikrito akanisam pinar yan R.V. 4, 24. 9 


is literally ‘not having sold, I was glad going 
back.’ But the most familiar case is that 
of manyate : 


sarpa vai jiryanto ’manyata. T. 8.1.5.4. 1. 
‘the serpents growing old thought’ 
z.e. ‘thought they were growing old’ 
vivedamadrmano mdnyamdnasya mdadrma. 
R, V. 3. 32. 4. 
‘found the vital part of him who deemed 
himself without a vital part.’ 


Thus we may trace the idiom as follows :— 
(1) (a) Néorwp éori Yapdokov. 


(6) Néorwp éori yapaokew \ 
Neéotwp ynpdoew J 
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(2) (a) Néorwp olerau (many date) ynpackwv. 
(6) Néorwp olerau ynpaoketv. 


(3) (a) Néorwp evxerau (dyot) YapdoKev. 
(b) Neéorwp etxerar (pyot) ynpdoKew. 


The two types 2 (a) and 3 (a), though not 
indeed common in Greek, are perfectly ad- 
missible, and occur in 
Xen. An. vi. 


vomuce avopa ayabov azroxteivwv. 


ov yap evrvxav dpyvyoopa. Hur, Ale. 1158. 
for which and other instances v. Goodwin 
M. and 7.2§ 910. The infinitive is there- 
fore not epexegetic, but predicative. 

Lastly, it will be convenient to refer to a 
construction which might be urged in sup- 
port of the theory of an ellipse in the case 
of the unannounced accusative with infini- 
tive. This is the unannounced optative 
exemplified in Soph. Phil. 615-8 


e /, 
UTETXETO 
X + ? Las , , + 
Tov avop ’Axavots Tévd€ SyAGoEW aywv 
4 ‘\ / » € 4 / 
oloro pev paric? Exovorov AaBwv, 
2. ‘ / iy, 
ei py OeAou 6’ akovTa: 


Goodwin § 675. 2 adds Plato Phaedo 95 D. 
If we have here an omission of €Aeyey ort, an 
important analogy exists in support of the 
theory of ellipse before the accusative with 
infinitive. Further, the cases with 67 apart 
from a verb of saying (Goodwin § 695, 1) 
may be regarding as favouring the ellipse in 
the former case. 

It is not necessary to enter very far into 
a discussion of this point, since the matter is 
really stated with admirable simplicity by 
Brugmann Gk. Gr.? § 167. But it may be 
convenient for the sake of clearness to put 
the theory in the form most suitable for our 
present purpose. The optative of indirect 
statement is derived from the optative of 
indirect question, of which we have many 
instances in Homer, e.g. 


dddijAous T clpov7o, Tis ein Kou TOOeY Gor p 368. 
Erapous mpotew avbécbar idvras, oitwes avéepes 


erev. k 1OO-1. 


The optative is here potential, ‘who he 
might be’ ‘what men they might be,’ and 
its employment is due to the state of uncer- 
tainty involved in the question. 

A second stage is reached in Od. xxiv. 
235-8. 


, py LY ‘ iS. \ \ \ 
peppnpiée 0 ereta Kata ppeva Kat kata Ovpov 
a ? 
Kvooat Kal Tepiptvat Eov TaTép’, NOE ExacTA 
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fa) + \ 9 i) fs (-) 
eieiv, ws €AOot kal ikout’ és Tatpida yatav, 
> cal / g¢ /, yA 
 TpaT e&epeoiTo Exacta Te TELPHTALTO. 


Here, though the és €Aou actually depends 
upon eizeiv, we yet have the idea of doubt 
present in pepynprée, however little it really 
affects the connection of ecimeiy as. The 
final stage is found in the Hymn to Venus 
213-5, 

elev 0€ EKaTTA 


Ry Ags 23. as ; 
ws €or dBavatos Kal ayjpaos nuata TavTa, 


where #s is practically equivalent to oru (cf. 
Goodwin § 671, Monro 2 § 306). The idea 
of doubt has entirely disappeared. 

This development may be thus explained. 
In an interrogative or dubitative sentence, 
since the interrogation or doubt itself implies 
a variety of possibilities, the potentiality of 
the mood is inevitably weakened by becoming 
tautological. Between ‘who can he be?’ 
and ‘who is he?’ there is nothing like the 
difference which exists between ‘it is he’ 
and ‘it may be he.” We can therefore un- 
derstand how a dependent és €\Oou ; ‘ how 
he can have come’ was used as practically 
equivalent to ras 7b; ‘how he came.’ 
Then by an attraction pepynpigev os Por 
gives rise to an idiom peppyypiéey ecimety os 
eGo, and finally eirev ws éABou.! 

What then has happened? In the words of 
Brugmann /.¢. ‘the optative has through the 
influence of the governing verb assumed a 
subjective colour and lost its original sense 
of uncertainty. A shifting of sense has 
taken place and the mood assumed a new 
function belonging only to subordinate sen- 
tences.’ But since it is the mood which has 
assumed a new tinge and since the os has 
become a mere joint equivalent to 67, there 
arises the double possibility (1) of using the 
mood in the new sense independently, (2) of 
using it after 67. Of these the second is 
logically posterior, since dr, a simple link, 
can affect no construction at all, and as soon 
as os becomes equivalent to dr, the in- 
dependent use virtually exists. Therefore 7 
is incorrect in any particular case of un- 
announced optative to assume an ellipse of 
eeyov O71, since the mood itself is a sufficient 
vehicle for the idea of oblique statement. We 
need no more assume an ellipse of 67 in 
Sophocles, than an ellipse of zés in Homer 
Od. xxiv. 238 (supra). There is, in short, no 
special ellipse, but a conventional oblique 
acceptance of the mood. 


1 After a verb meaning ‘explain’ the optative 
might be again exact; hence perhaps the use after 
‘¢ > 

say. 
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This reasoning may be enforced by an 
example. In Herod. IV. c. 135 we read 


of 8& avOpwrot aobevetns pev civeKey KaTe- 
Aizovro, tpopactos dé THadE SyAadi) adbros pev 
abv TO kabapd Tod otpatod émOjcerGar péddoe 
rotat YKvOyor, ovror d€ TO oTpatdmedov TodTOV 
TOV Xpdvov prolaro. 


Here, so far from having an ellipse of é\eyev 
étt, we have an equivalent for these words 
in the historian’s ‘ironical’ dnAady. 

So much for the external history of this 
construction. But it is yet necessary to add 
something concerning its real significance. 
What the mood says is a potentiality, weAXou 
‘he might be about to,’ but what it means is 
a fact ‘he said “Tam about to.”’ The truth 
is that éAAo. does not correspond at all to 
perro, ‘I am about,’ but to pedro ‘I might 
be about.’ This may be supported as follows. 
In the sentence 


GAAjAous 7 elpovto Tis ein Kat THe EADou, 


p 368, 


the dependent ris «iy does not syntactically 
correspond to ris éorw ; ‘who is he?’; but to 
a tis ein}? ‘who might he be?’, the vague- 
ness of which form of speech leads to its 
preference in Oratio Obliqua. Nevertheless 
it is by the linguistic convention understood 
that the question was ris «¢; similarly wéAXAou 
syntactically implies only peAXoyu, but the 
speaker wnderstands the word used to have 
been péAAw. Therefore there exists a precise 
analogy between this idiom and the accusa- 
tive with infinitive in unannounced oratio 
obliqua: for—to take the instance which 
was employed above pp. 378, col. 1,sgqg.—what 
the Barbarians really said was a simple state- 
ment y#pa—eort, but in order to help us in 
dramatically regarding them as the speakers, 
the writer uses a form implying that they 
exclaimed ywopav—eivat. 

We thus arrive in connection with the 
unannounced optative at the conclusions 
which we drew in connection with the un- 
announced acc. c. inf. If these are not 
mistaken, a common conception of oratio 
obliqua requires to be completely reversed. 
For whereas it is often understood that in 
oratio obliqua we have a modification by the 
reporter of words uttered by those whom he 
names, it now appears that from a strictly 
grammatical or syntactical point of view 
oblique speech consists of comments by the 
reporter dramatically ascribed to the subject 
or subjects. This conclusion seems to me in 
2 Cf, rfs Aéyor ; Goodwin, § 242, 
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any case both logically and historically un- 
avoidable. Logically, because, if the essence 
of oratio obliqua is a change of persons, then 
the essence of oratio obliqua is a change of 
speakers, ¢.e. from the original spokesman to 
the narrator. Every statement must have 
grammatically some speaker, and there is no 
third alternative. What then actually 
happens? Some languages have no oratio 
obliqua, and avoid all difficulty by repeating 
the words actually used, z.e. by a complete 
dramatization. Others, finding this too 
cumbrous, develope oblique statement, in 
doing which they are of course obliged to 
make use of the idioms which they already 
possess: a Sub-dramatic hypothesis is adopted, 
under which the reporter virtually says to 
his hearers ‘I will make certain comments 
in the same persons, moods, tenses &c., as I 
might use in comments originating with 
myself: but you must with the necessary 
corrections in the point of view ascribe them 
to the persons mentioned’ ;! In this process 

1 The reporter in fact corresponds to the character 
in the drama, who when A says to B ‘ You have 
insulted me’ repeats with a glance at the audience 
‘He has insulted him,’ meaning that A says B has 
insulted him. 
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two incidents occur : (1) the exact expressions 
originally used can only approximately be 
represented, (¢.g. wéAXou representing strictly 
not pédAAw but péAdXAoy), and (2) the actual 
usages of the language receive a twist which 
results in a virtually new type, of which the 
chief peculiarity is what we might, with 
reference to ‘relative time,’ term relative 
modality : thus wéAdou, which literally means 
‘he might be intended,’ comes to mean ‘he 
may then have been intended,’ hence ‘he may 
then from X’s point of view have been in- 
tended’ ‘he was then from X’s point of view 
intended.’ Precisely therefore as in the case 
of ‘relative time’ a reference to a second 
time is inserted, so ‘relative modality ’ is 
produced by an implied reference to a second 
point of view beside that of the narrator. 
For this reason indirect discourse is a new 
departure in the languages where it is found, 
and deserves in every case to receive a 
special treatment. In English grammars 
this seems unfortunately to be for the most 
part lacking ; whence the necessity for these 


explanations. 
F. W. Tuomas. 


EIN NEUER CODEX DES PAANIUS. 


(Mit neuen wnedirten Fragmenten aus der griechischen Uebersetzung des Eutropius.) 


Der Codex No. 812 des Iwironklosters 
auf dem Berge Athos, ein Bombycinus in 4° 
aus dem xiv. Jahrhundert, enthalt f. 1"—-98" 
ein Traktat unter dem Titel Iaaviov 
peradpacis THs ev’tpoTiov pwpaikys toropias. 
‘Eppnveta tis pwpatikns toropias iy eypaipev 
evTpoTLos, 1) O€ dpaois TaLaviov. 

Es ist die bekannte griechische Ueber- 
setzung des Breviariums des Eutropius durch 
Pianius, welche zuerst 1590 von Sylburgius 
und dann wiederholentlich von Anderen 
herausgegeben worden ist.t Allen diesen 
Ausgaben lag nur ein und dasselbe Apo- 
graphon zu grunde, welches Sylburgius vom 
Franz Pithoeus erhalten hatte. Der Codex 
selbst gelangte aber nach vielen Schicksalen 


1 1678 von Christophorus Cellarius, 1703 von 
Thomas Hearne, 1729 von Sigeb. Haverkamp, 1736 
von Christian Friedrich Schmid, 1762 von Heinrich 
Verheyk, 1763 von einem Anonymus zu Braun- 
schweig, 1780 von J. Fried. Salom. Kaltwasser und 
zuletzt 1807 nebst einer neugricchischen Uebersetzung 
von Neophytos Dukas zu Wien in der griechischen 
Druckerei von Georg Vendotos. F 


nach Miinchen, und ist der Monacensis 
CCXITI. 

Kein einziger Codex des Piaanius war 
ausser demselben bisher bekannt ; es fehlte 
daher noch immer der Schluss der griechis- 
chen Uebersetzung des Pianius, welcher im 
Monacensis vermisst wird, und ein Theil 
des VI. Buches, welcher der zweiten Hiilfte 
des 9 (7) Capitels, dem ganzen 10 (8) und 
dem ersten Stiicke des 11 (9) des Eutropius 
entspricht. 

Im Codex vom Iwironkloster, worin der 
den Piianius enthaltende Theil mit Blaittern 
von Johannes von Antiocheia und einem 
anonymen Stiick aus der rémischen Gesch- 
ichte vermengt ist, befindet sich nun 
gliicklicherweise der ganze mitten im Werke 
bisher fehlende Theil, so wie auch die Fort- 
setzung der im Monacensis unvollendeten 
Uebersetzung. Dieselbe reicht aber nicht 
ganz bis zum Schlusse, denn es fehlt auch hier 
wieder gerade das letzte Stiick des Schlusses. 
Immerhin gewinnen wir auch hierin mehr 
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als die Hilfte des bisher fehlenden Schluss- 
theils. Interessant ist es nun zu bemerken, 
dass die letzten im Athous vorhandenen 
Zeilen des Piianius sich nicht am Schlusse 
eines Blattes befinden, noch bricht der Text 
etwa dadurch ab, dass die folgenden Blatter 
ausgefallen seien. Dieses ist nicht der Fall ; 
dagegen finden wir sowohl in der zweiten 
Hilfte der Riickseite des letzten Blattes des 
Pianius (f. 92") als auch in den darauf 
kommenden bis zum Anfang des zweiten 
Theiles des Codex (f. 937-98"), worin Dio 
Cassius enthalten ist, in unmittelbarer Folge 
der auf uns gekommenen letzten Zeilen der 
Uebersetzung des Eutropius und ohne jede 
Unterbrechung ein Fragment aus einem 
anscheinlich neuen Autor. Des Anfangs 
bar, ohne in Zusammenhang mit dem 
Schlusse des Eutropius zu stehen, ist das- 
selbe ein Stiick rémischer Kaisergeschichte, 
welches mit den letzwilligen Verfigungen 
Caesars anhebt. 

Dieser Codex, schon 1880 von mir in 
meinen Katalog der griechischen Hand- 
schriften des Heiligen Berges eingetragen, 
sollte von mir spitermal genauer untersucht 
werden. Aus Griinden aber, welche es zu 
lang wire hier auseinanderzusetzen, kam ich 
selbst bei meiner Athosreise im Sommer 
1895 nicht dazu. Was aber mir selbst nicht 
gelang, ist auf mein Verlangen durch meinen 
Schiiler Dr. phil. Philipp Georgandas, z. Z. 
Director des Athener Volksschullehrersemi- 
nars, meinen treuen Gefihrten auf beiden 
Athosreisen, im vorigen Sommer ausgefiihrt 
worden. Georgandas hat meinem Auftrage 
gemiss sowohl den ganzen Text des Piianius 
verglichen als auch die im Monacensis 
fehlenden Theile und die mit der Ueber- 
setzung des Eutropius vermengten fremden 
Blatter genau abgeschrieben. 

Indem ich nun auf eine andere Gelegenheit 
die Publication der in demselben athonischen 
Codex aufgefundenen Fragmente des Johan- 
nes von Antiocheia und der anonymen 
rémischen Geschichte verweise, bin ich schon 
hier in der Lage, Alles auf Piianius beziiglich 
herauszugeben. Es sind 

I. Ein Verzeichniss der Anfiinge der 
Blatter des Athous in dem den Pianius 
enthaltenden Theile mit Verweisung auf die 
Seiten der Ausgabe von Kaltwasser (Gotha, 
1780). 

II. Die Resultate der Collation desselben 
Codex zum Texte derselben Ausgabe. Dabei 
ist zu bemerken, dass zwar Georgandas den 
Codex mit der ihm mitgegebenen, mir einzig 
und allein zu Gebote stehenden Ausgabe von 
Dukas verglichen; da aber dieselbe in 
aussergriechischen Bibliotheken wohl sel- 
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tener aufzutreiben ist, habe ich es vor- 
gezogen, seine Collation mit der Ausgabe 
von Kaltwasser nachzuvergleichen. Der 
léblichen Direktion der K. K. Hof.- und 
Staatsbibliothek in Miinchen, welche die 
Giite hatte, mir das Buch zu diesem Zwecke 
gefalligst nach Athen auszuleihen, spreche 
ich hier meinen besten Dank aus. 

III. Der bisher unedierte Text des 
Pianius aus dem VI. Buche des Eutropius 
(VI. 9-11), welcher die bei Kaltwasser (s. 


104) mit * * * bezeichnete Liicke ganz 
ausfillt. 
IV. Die unedierte Fortsetzung am 


Schlusse (Eutropius X. 11-16). 

Diesen beiden neuen Fragmenten gegen- 
iiber habe ich den Text des Kutropius nach 
der Ausgabe von Dietsch (Leipzig, 1875) 
gegeniibergestellt. 

Zuletzt bemerke ich dass die Vergleichung 
des Athous manchen Beitrag zur Verbes- 
serung des Textes in den Ausgaben liefert, 
oder interessante Varianten bietet. Das 
Wichtigste darunter stelle ich hier zusam- 
men : 

Kaltwasser Seite 18, Zeile 17—Seite 19, 
Zeile 1 rod Biov tiv teAevtiv edéfato zap’ 
"Aykov viov M (onacensis):! id trav ayKou 
maldwv avnpéOn I (wereticus). 

20, 2. TaBiav xat Sveooav tiv Tlopytiav 
M: yaBiav tiv ropntiav Kat cvecoay I. 

21, 19. wepatovperny petpwwtépavy M : zrepau- 
ovupevnv GoTe peTpiwotépayv I. 

39, 9-10. nyovv tysntyns M: desunt I. 

58, 6. kal tTHv vikyny da TotTro M : dia Todro 
Kal tTHv viknv I. 

60, 16. éxi 
tiBepy I. 

60, 22-23. wévre wai eixooe M: wevte xai 


tov TéBpuv M: 


\ \ 
TEpl TOV 


> , 
oxto LI. 

62, 25-63, 1. aixiurapevos aravres duexpyoato 

M: aixwrdpevor aravtas duexpycavto I. 
. ereAPetyv M: azedOciv I. . 

71, 4 

73, 18. td ozove. (1) M: troorevédous I. 

106, 3-4. wapédwxey éavtdov mopmyiw ev 
aptaéatov povptw dexdtw Kal Extw onpetw TOD 
oTpatorcoov amréxXovTos TOD TouTHoV TOD apTa- 
& , / } / ‘\ co 8 / ‘ be 

atov gpovpiov deka Kal e€€ oTadios. TO de 
aptagatov dpovpiov nv Tod Tvypavov I. 
. Swodavyxnv M: cwdavny jv I (scri- 

107, 1.3 nknv M. nv 1) 
bendum Swdavyviy). 

153, 11. orpatidtwv treEyyaye M: orpa- 
Tiwtov avrov breEnyaye I. 

167, 1. Kai rov yadKov popdotvres M: Kai 
ot Tov xaAKov poppodves I. 

1 Sowohl hier als in dem weiter unten mitgetheil- 
ten Gesammtresultate der Collation verstehen sich 
die Lesarten des Monacensis nach den Angaben von 
Kaltwasser, deren Verantwortlichkeit ich nicht 
iibernehmen kann, da ich diesen Codex nicht selbst 
nachverglichen habe. 
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167, 7. kat éx Tis yepovaias M: Kai tov éx 
THs yepovoias IL. 

170, 15-17. Kat dua 76 TOV 6pparwy yevome 
vov wdfos M: kat OvyoKe Tov Tpdrov TOVOE 
erippons avT@ TOV duparwv yevowerys I. 

170, 18. d€ppara M: deppacr I. 

172, 11. yrwpilopevos M: yvorpysos I. 

174, 21. kat airds AtoxAntiavds M: kat 
autos Oe dtoKAyTiavos I. 

176, 18. €avtov péxpis M: éavtov tov 
pexpis I. 

178, 10. yepotovodvra: M : Kat xetporovovr- 
rat I. 

178, 19. rod Baowkws M: rHv tov Baor- 

Aéws I. 

181, 9. emayyeAAer M: arayyédAe if 

188, 2-3. BAaByv in loco mutilo M addidit 
Sylburgius: Gypiar I. 

188, 4. dAdo... M: ddAAoddvAOvs I. 


i 
ANFANGE DER BLATTER Im ATHOUS. 


V tovs av||dpas 15, 10. 
r Baowreiar||rodAXos 17, 1. 
V popnrleiondAGe 18, 13. 
r 7v|leri 20, 9. 
V Kail|r7s 22, 10. 
r émuBdddXovtal|rn 24, 5. 
V puxpor||torepov 26, 7. 
Yr otparov.||kat 28, 7. 
v peteBANOnoayr.||"Ammuos 30, 5. 
10 r atris||katapevyovres 32, 4, 
10 v avréay|lerra 34, 4-5, 
15 x dllyuxjoas 35, 15. 
15 v eixoorov||yeyovas 37, 8. 
16 r aizd||\Pavarov 38, 18. 
16 Vv Hrrarau|ryv 40, 1. 
17 r ovtos||zvppov 41, 7. 
17 v dudo||\ppovws 42, 15-16. 
évoikou|ravres 43, 24. 
18 v Ilvppovllairov 44, 29. 
19 xr woAepos.||rore 46, 19-20. 
19 v cvv7Geaa|\rpooayopeve 48, 3. 
. 20 r katarovticavtes||rov 49, 7. 
. 20 V zollAcpious 50, 2. 
21 r épl|rAnoavtes 51, 13. 
21 Vv fpnyovdAos||Kairor 52, 15. 
PADIS Bape a 
. 22 v polluator 54, 19. 
. 23. ¥ yevécBaillovrw 56, 1. 
23 v ovlldevi 57, 13. 
24 rv duexpyoaro.||eheejs 58, 15. 
. 24 v oravias’||riBepios 59, 23. 
25 r dmpoal||doxnros 61, 5. 
. 25 v ollloav 62, 12. 
. 26 r xepotovnbeis||repi 63, 16. 
. 26 Vv xiAlovs.||kai 64, 18, 
. 27 r Kapxylldoviov 66, 1, 


eenotp wre 
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2V 
28 r 
28 v 
29 x 
29 v 
30 r 
30 Vv 
oiler 
Bull 37 
ont 
32 Vv 
313) 16 
33 V 
34r 
34 V 
35 7 
35 Vv 
36 7 
36 V 
or 
BIAV 
38 r 
38 V 
39r 
39 Vv 
40 r 
40 Vv 
4ir 
4Alv 
42 r 
42 Vv 
43 xr 
43 Vv 
44r 
44 ¥ 


AD v 
46r 
46 Vv 
AT r 
AT v 
48 xr 
48 Vv 
49r 
49 v 
50 r 
50 v 
ilk ae 
billy; 
52r 
52 Vv 
53 7 
Dy) Si 
54r 
54 Vv 
5dor 
5D v 
56r 
56 Vv 


lait ie 


dracww|\aréduxe 67, 10. 
épyous.||radra 68, 16. 
pevllotv wAoKy 70, 5. 
Tovs|jaixuadurous 71, 11. 
ovzrw||rpotepov 72, 13. 
broarovoovs.||OprapBevov 73, 18. 
mevre||uvpiaor 7D, 9. 
Baorreds||\rHs 76, 10. 
avrov||\xiAradas 77, 13. 
katal|rav 79, 5. 
avror||kat 80, 14. 
el|roinoe 82, 1. 
trounv||eira 83, 8. 
tel|Aevratov 84, 22. 
rapyoav.||n7tjOn 85, 15 
trepillexabecOnoay 87, 3. 
pu||zatous 87, 26. 
i70||uapiov 89, 7. 
pwpatou|dua 90, 1. 
KipBpou|kai 90, 22. 
moAepos||ws 91, 13. 
avepvy||7roAepnos 92, 13. 
Gppnoe|rpos 93, 11. | 
avTallkat 94, 2. 
eXeou|rpets 94, 21. 
obaiay tellrod 95, 16. 
paxais||rn 96, 9. 
kal|\raons 97, 4. 
map.ovres|lemt 97, 3. 
evredber||jpepnoovres 99, 10. 
téXos.||ev 100, 14. 

dllorv 102, 1. 
oivopaor||opvéavres 102, 22. 
avex||ryoato 103, 19. 
atpeu|roAw 104, 15. 


45 r pallxywwrary desunt M. 


kpatnoas||obev 104, 16. 
pOpidarnv||nera 105, 16. 
av6ts||ereOnxev 106, 8. 
tis|lavtns 107, 15. 
e&||axocvocT® 108, 5. 
eu|parov 109, 3. 

xat||rov 109, 23-24. 
ovTos||6pddov 110, 17. 
otpatevpalkatadurev 111, 13. 
6||ropmryos 112, 1. 
tov||nyewovov 112, 21. 
evedpas|lexivnOy 113, 15. 
gvynv.||radra 114, 11. 
ovppu|eavres 115, 12. 
nyenoves||rns 116, 19. 
éxra\|S.avos 117, 13. 
eikooaeTys|\Pow 118, 11. 
€X|\Oov 119, 8. 
HrTnpEve.||eraveAPovra 120, 8. 
THs\|nAukias 121, 3. 
xabapbevral|rodguwv 122, 1. 
adeAopevos||ouypovs 123, 14. 
amavtwv||ehafe 124, 2. 
Kapravias||€Bdounxovta 124, 19, 


div 
.58r 
. 58 v¥ 


59or 


. 59 Vv 
- 60'r 
. 60 v 
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62 v popy||kara 134, 13. 


63r 
63 ¥ 
64r 
64 v 


65 r 4 


65 v 
66r 
66 Vv 
67 xr 
67 Vv 
68 r 
68 v 
69r 
69 v 
70r 
70 v 
Tlr 
Tlv 
72r 
T2v 
73r 
Ta v. 
74 r 
T4v 
75x 
15 v 
76r 
76 Vv 
iis 
TION 
78r 
78 Vv 
79 xr 
79 v 


.80r 
.80Vv 
POAT 
A toll lag 


82r 
82 v 
83 xr 
83 v 
84r 
84v 
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85 v 
86r 
86 v 
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pyoi|cat 125, 14. 

rov||rAavtiov 126, 11. 

pir||rarwv 127, 19. 
teAevTyoavtos||eredy7ep 128, 17. 
pera||rodrov 129, 14. 

doverds|leE 130, 8. 

rotetoGau||ra 131, 4. 

peta Gau||de 131, 20. 

Baoi||Acias 132, 17. 
peyado||Wuxlav 133, 18. 


email dina 135, 6. 
oxeTALdcau|kat 136, 10. 
Aoyor||7 137, 7. 
otparnyav||kat 138, 1. 
avOpdrwv||rov 138, 19. 
pev|leyevero 139, 20. 
év||Booropw 140, 18. 
KataxexAunevys||7) 142, 7. 
Koworytal|katapenpopevov 142, 27. 
Baorrccav||adpravos 143, 21. 
atracav||kai 145, 9. 
traptrav||aréxwov 146, 3. 
del|tpéa 147, 1. 
tHv||appeviav 147, 21. 
orwikotsllreradevjevos 149, 5. 
mapal||BadreoOar 150, 8. 
azo|\dotvat 151, 9. 
doeAyetats||kata 152, 13. 
npracev||erupavys 153, 14. 
tupav||yycavra 154, 17. 
exatov||onuecous 155, 9. 
Bior||BactAevoas 156, 11. 
pev|liro 157, 7. 
ovykAyrou||un 158, 4. 
Aap||rpos 159, 4. 
iraXriay||\nyaye 160, 1. 
aipiAdtavorllorparevovow 160, 20. 
xal||reynpacev 161, 20. 
kal||rapakwva 162, 13. 
tote|paias 163, 8. 
éa7rellpiors 164, 13. 
kptoews|lov 165, 12. 
év||Petvar 166, 9. 

mepiiro 167, 4. 

ev||deEia 168, 6. 

modepmu|kov 169, 2 
abta||rns 170, 5 
teAevtiv||ampws 171, 5. 
kaul|wera 171, 25. 
katarap||Baver 173, 1. 
Baowrcias\|kai 174, 3. 
padwora||Baputarns 175, 3 
avrov||kat 175, 16. 
THs\\4houpyidos 176, 22 
adeApor||kat 177, 15. 
tapeNOov'|loixetov 178, 14-15. 
eret||Onmep 179, 17. 
ToN||unparos 180, 17. 


pacoad(a||\rapacKevalopevos te 181, 12. 
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moAepov\lev 182, 7. 

mpotepor||y 183, 3-4. 

du||peas 184, 2. 

' otpatiwtov||attov 185, 15. 

Kata||oarwpov 186, 19. 

' tupavvnjcavtal|kara 187, 17. 

amoxowasllov desunt M. 

* eiXevllatyucAwrov desunt M. 
91 v waonsl||rore desunt M. 

. 92 r pewr||Kkat yap desunt M. 


iii 
CoLLATION DES ATHOUS. 


11, 2 petov re. 18, 2 pwprvdrAdros. 14, 5 
roaivovot, I-10 wXetorov ré, 11 evevnkoard, 
12 éavrod. 15, 2 cevaropas, 13 apmayiy. 
16, 3 pwpvrdov, 8 cevaropes, 15 Anorai TwWés, 
17 tepa re. 17, 1 rovAdos. 18, 13 zpdros 
re. 18, 17—19, 1 rod Biov tiv TedevTHv 
édeéato map’ “Ayxov vidv M: id tov adyKov 
ratowv avnpebn I. 20, 2 TaBiav cat Sveooav 
tiv Uopntiav M: yaBiav tiv rountiav Kat 
ovecoov L., 4 ev addidit Sylburgius: deest 
MI. 5 dpdewv, 7 tiv apxiv addidit Sylbur- 
gius: desunt MI. 21 airfs pro ovra Cell. 
recte suspicaverat Sylburgius ut I'docet. 19 
TEepaLovpevynv GorTe petpiwotepav. 23, 1 pwpator 


TavTn TH paxN, O erway, 9 zovABwov, 20 


wopovvvav. s mopavvvas, 7 ToveKddw. 
25, 2 icov, 3 évarw. 26, 2 aitos M: airi, 


as recte supposuit Sylburgius, I. ducraropr, 
16 airwpéevy addidit Sylburgius: deest MI. 
27, 1 arécyev, 2 avira, 3 otovet twas, 4 TAs, 
8 Borovoxor, 16 Bovrotexors, by MI: ewedre 
Sylburgius. 28, 4 BerovAiav, 16 aéioxpéws, 
20 yiverar. 29, 3 aAxidov (et 30, 7), 13 
popvrArov, dapas- $1, 6 aipidros, 9 pidjvac 
ré, 18 Hrrov, 20 écyov. 32, 5 Kametrddov, 7 
7 ¢povpios, 19 foptdros. 88, 5 apxovtes- 
izdtov in margine alia manu addita, 10 
aitnv té eile tHv BoAovoxwy woAW as Kat 
érépav érpovoxwv Kal oetpivwy addnv. 84, 1 
mpeveotivous, 6 mpevertnvors, 9 dueyevero deest, 
19 poptdrAdr\ov. 35, 3 pavydAtos, 12 dixtdropos, 
20 ovddAeyjvae MI: ovvedeyn Sylburgius. 


36, 1 orparevpa de dexddes e& adrov, 12 
dpovpiov, 17 orpatwrav. 387, 5 ad addidit 
deest MI. 38, 6-7 


Sylburgius ex Suida: 
ae 


> Bs aie 
duxraropias éXov éfovciay, 21 éed@ety aivrov. 


39, 9 ipyou TYsNTH)S desunt, 11 depevvao bar 
re, 12 macys te, 13 Kyvoopos, 14 KVOOPES) 15 
Kevots. 40, 12 TOUTO, 13 zoAdXots re. 41, 5 
trovrov MI: rovrm emendavit Sylburg cius, 6 
Aeoviavos, 7 Tod TUPPOV, 8 avrov, 17 Xoviveos. 
42, 4 Novkdvor, 8 mpéveorov, 15 cide re, 22 
pera, 23 mpoobein. 438, 5 xuwveas, 14 rodro. 
23 cwvéav. 44, 3 dexetw, 20 otros eotiv, 23 
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arexopnoev, Te, 26 Aevroddos, 29-30 avrov de. 
45, 8 Ackivvios, 9 KapuAtas. 46, 3 mikropos, 5 
mouT\iov éumpwviov, 8 apynvos te, 9 Beve- 
Bevdds, 10 Kat pyyovAov Kat vikiov viodviov, 
13 éférecav, 17 raow, 18 ovopa, 19 Exrods, 
20 yvove. 47,5 ex ris ouxceAias MI: ev rH 
SuceA’a emendavit Sylburgius. 48, 1 faorpa 
MI: pwordras Sylburgius, 2 pewixyOa MI: 
piretobar Sylburgius, payde, 14 vixny ré 
katempaéavto, 18 év & 19 dxxvAiov. 49, 10 
kAuréav, 19 dxra re. 50, 3 ywAuddas, 5 adAou, 
aiptdtos, 6 épBirvos hovAPuos, 13 érayew, 16 
dovrcdtoa. 51, 7 rapaxpjya re, 10 cuveens 
I: ovv ééjs M. yvéos oxnriwy, 11 e&jxovra, 15 
duepOetpev, 16 yxpnoapevovs, 19 e&€fadre, 22 
iradikdv, 24 Kat Kilov peréAov, dpovpiov, 25 
ylyverat. 52, 5 cvvedaBov re. 58, 20 aidror. 
21 dapoviow, 22 ecyov, 23 rH TOV adpur, 
54, 5 én’ aitd yap 7G, 9 kai abros Tocrovpos, 
11 xérovAos. 56, 12 cirov re. 57, 1 
pyyovAwv, 2 yevapevns, 8 trdtwv re, 14 
popirov, 21 atipirlov. 58, 2 daBros: adrds 
kal, 4 aipiduos, avtov, 6 dua Toto Kal THY 
viknv, 11 oxnriwv. 59, 7 iomavyny, 16 cayotv- 
tot, avtovs, 21 oravias. 60, 3-4 dAreis aira, 
10 Bpayxos, 11 adpots 6 oxnriwv, 16 epi tov 
tiPepw, 17 oxnriwn, 22 meévre Kal oxTo 
xAradas. 61, 8 aipirtos, 9 Bapwv, 19 Kévvas. 
62, 25 aixusduevor dravras Stexpynoavto. 683, 
4 év rovTos ovtos, 16 vodav, 25 cuppaxiKov 
quod addidit Sylburgius deest MI. 64, 6 
topkovatoy, 10 év iomaviats—-dodpovPay de- 
sunt, 13 ddpov, 14 Topxovdros. 65, 9 
oravias. 66, 13 (et 21) iomavias. 67, 10 
iomavovs, 14-15 wodtv te, 22 Aournv racay, 
24 povwv, 26 peracraca quod addidit Syl- 
burgius deest. 68, 1 zéAes deest, 4 pera 
TouTov éviavtoa, 5 iomavovs, 12 iomavovs, 17 
ioravav, 22 ddiBiov, aadwaropos. 69, 1 
mixiiov, 15 wyev, 17 iomavos, 18 adpykny. 
70, 1 érirvota éremiorevto, 5 pev ovv 7AoKh, 
otpatiav, 11 (et 14) vovpidwv, 18 daédeumev. 
71, 4 dwedOety, 14 tpotuv, 25 modeuov, 27 
voupidwv. 72, 6 ré, 20-21 evarw. 73, 5 
Kuvtios Adios, 9 Kat mpoondAvoas, 14 Tov 
Snpyntpiov, 18 broamoveous. 74,10 paxeddvwr, 
11 yiverau. 75, 28 Kivrov pdpxov. 76, 9 
ereAcdtnoev, 14 émexéxAnto, 19 vovpidov, 23 
Aikivvios. ~=7'7, 2 Tots atta, 7-8 zapddwKev 
aitn pytpt, 10-11 épOace re. 78, 13 exdreoe 
té, 15 kai veviknuevors. 79, 4 tecocapaKovta, 
6 dviw, T yevtis te, 13 Karetwdiw. 80, 9 
oKirlwv 6 oKiiwvos éxyovos, 10 tocodtrov Tijs, 


B a. 
14 pev airov. 81, 1 otro joav, 14 pera 
tovtov, 19 dmedOov evixnoe Te. 82, 17 adrods. 
83, 1 iomravia, 4 oxytiwv, rovpiavOov, 6 
moAepov, 12 oxyntiwv. 84, 6 payxtvos, 7 
eravadaBov, 19 éravayov. 85, 2 yaddwv, 15 
kpaccos, 18 tadijvar tpoceragée. 86, 9 NovKuov 
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dituov. 87, 3 dpaBevvay, 4 (et 9) Brrovios, 14 
efaxootocTov Kat TptakootoacTov, 16 wrédw, 18 
povxios Kat Bodrds, 20 kopdioxwv. 88, 4 
voupldnv, D tepibadov kal puxiiov, 6 vovpidwv, 
8 kaprovpvios, 9 mpos tov, 17 Kopdicxovs, 18 
oxiriov. 90,1 oKiriwvy, 15 Aovrdvrios. 91, 
2 xatovAw, 8 Mapooi re quod addidit Sylbur- 
gius deest MI, 11 tcov, 13 as Kai tard trav ev 
aivtd, 14 oxiriwva, 17-18 rirwos, 18 dodvios 
tittos. 92, 4 det re cupmdeKopevos, 6 mevte- 
Kavoexdtw, 19 7BovrAero. 98, 6 mparos Te. 
94,17 yiverat, 21 e\cow. 95, 4 drodear, 
16 ovciav te Tov GUAAOV KabeXovres, 24-25 
xiArddas SiépOerpe pev e€&. 96, 15 KvddAjvn. 
97, 4 wapiovres. 98, 7 Kevoi, 8 ioravias, 10 
iaravovs, 12 rapdpvdrias. 99,1 Kat Kiduos, 3 
dopitios, 8-9 dxrwxaidexa, 15 Kapdavors Te. 
100, 17 yevopeva. 101, 13-14 Karynddvos. 
102, 9 éoriv, 18 Kevds. 103, 5 yerporovy- 
Gévres, 11 yveou diAiov dpéorov, 14 ov«os Fé, 
16 rods, 19-20 fv pibpidarov. 104, 1 
taBepav, 13 98, 14-15 aipea, 16 Kpyrixos 
mpoonyopev0n, 18 dxmiwv, 19 drobvicKwv ov. 
105, 1 d& ABvas, 11 Tov pey pOpidarnv, 22 
éxxev. 106, 3-4 ropryiw év dpragdrov dpov- 
piw Sexdtw Kat extw onpelw TOD oTpaToTédov 
dméxovros TOD Topmylov Tod aptagatov ppouptov 
déxa kat €€ oradlous. TO Oe 4ptdgarov hpovptov 
iv Tov TLypavov, 9 waons Te 107, 1 codavyv 
nv, 10 ékdovs, 14 rvAayever, 17 rerpaioss, 
18 dppaBios. 108, 11 cvvwpdcavto twés, 
16 cvviraros, 19 évvernxootd Kal eévvdto. 


109, 1 OpiapBo pev, 4 wémore, 12 
kaicap petra, 13 BeBovrdov, 14-15 é&k 
Undicparos érereudOy Sylburgio addita 


desunt MI, 16 ceAByriovs. 110, 2 cide re 
7 & faBeévots, 11 Kat éxtaxooorrov €ros 
pdpxos, 15 xat pera, 20 Aetropevwv. 111, 22 
Sucrdtopa, 23 iomavias, 26 dppovios. 112, 20 
aperev, 21 para. 118, 2 prxpd, 19 ro 
Odpaxe kexadvppévov ert. 114, 7-8 aipirroy 
Neridiov, 9 Suxrdtopa, 14 imBav, 18 Badpuv. 
115, 8 xaicap réraprov, 9 iowavias. 116, 10 
mep.ovros quod Sylburgius addidit deest MI, 
17 ré Kat rv, 20 éxdvres. 117, 12-13 trator 
mdvres Kat idptios, 14 évavrovs, 18 rE vorepor. 
118, 1 Suxrdrops. 119, 10 dovov, 12 Bevridos. 
120, 3 droréy as quod addidit Sylburgius 
deest MI, 4 aiy’arov deest, 12 Arrov re, 21 
Tovtov Te. 122, 2 rots traros, 3 KoAaBpia, 
3 dadparia. 123, 1 kaAaccos, 6 ddPepov, 15 
53) Kat ta, 17 oiv ypaxywo penaxopevor, 18 
avtov Tot, 22 réAdov. 124, 9 ovoraly Tors, 
16 xavrdpevav LdxAnv mpotepov, 17 Kat tpta- 
koot@, 20 peyiorynvy dé. 125, 16 Getos a 
Sylburgio restitutum deest MI. 126, 4-5 
mpoyovov, 6 Té avtovs, 7 yvéov pavtiov Tov 
atpatnyav, 10 dAos. 127, 1 xarerdArov, 2 Te 
récoapas, 7 ydiov deest, 15 re, 17 épxnords 
te kal, 18 émderxvupevwv. 128, 13 éyévero 
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quod non recte voluit addere Sylburgius 
deest MI, 16 ovyxwpotvros TOTE TOAELWVOS 
BaowWevovtos, 17 oxdrrov. 129, 18 tozavoi. 
130, 14 BeréAXNos. 181, 5-6 emyyayer cava, 
15 révras, 18 dé év airy Sucpupiovs. 132, 8 
xametodio. 138, 7 cat prot, 12 pnde. 134, 
16, ixjxowv, 19 aOnvdv, 22 yevebuadoyyoas, 
26 Bacrevev, 27-185, 2 eredevtyTe OE eviTw 
kat é&nkooT® THS HAtkias Ever THs Bacwrelas de 
evétw Kai ypepats extra. 185, 15 xatyywvioaro 
deest. 186, 2 e& cvvwpooias, 11 cizer. 
137, 5 rirtw, 23 Karerwriw, 24 xelpas 24 


xdétOovs. 188, 4 xarerddwov, 6 ré éxi. 189, 
2-3 Arrov. 140, 9 iorpov, 11 Garpadroi, 18 


écSpojvev, 20 dpdovjvev. 141, 4 Kripa re, 
ait, 7 katoxyoev. 142, 14 pirodwpdraros ze, 
21 Bovdevrjs quod addidit Sylburgius deest 
MI, 27 8) rwav. 148, 3 tis ev cedevxeia, 16 
ovje. 145, 13 erehevryoé te, 25-26 efiow- 
Gets Tovvona Topmriw. 146, 9 zpoicraro, 19 
mios 8%. 147, 1 Kat xabicpaé6y kal, 3 dvrwvivos, 
9 AovKos avvios avtwvivos, 15 dé dvera. 148, 
6 ré rHv, 11 6 quod addidit Sylburgius deest, 
déiav. 149, 3 rovtwv airav, 15-16 Kapyndo- 
vio, 16-17 xeppovicw, 18 ppdvrwvi TdrTe. 150, 
17 cABov. 151, 3 airav, 6 rapackevyy, 10 
Se py, 11 emerpeau te kata. 152, 8 apmpov 
7 quae addidit Sylburgius desunt MI, 16-17 
mpos Tovto. 158,11 orpatwrtav avtov. 164, 
2 povBia, 4-5 weBnpos apds, 6 AEpxis, 23 TE 
rapOucos, 24 ddiaBevixds, 26-27 caftvos. 155, 
7 dpxas, 11 Bopaxiw, 17 Bacowvos. 156, 
1-2 xapaxddXov, 10 dodpoyvys, 13 eyévovro Fé, 
15 ddidwos, 17 aird, 22 ds, kapaxddrAov. Eye 
5 cevipa, 7 tHv otpariav. 158,7 viv tov per, 
11 8 Kat 6 wats ai7d. 159, 8 adPiaves, 16 
yiverat, 25 rotrov. 160, 9 povdadrcas, 12-13 
Noutpov Te TH pop, 18 trod€xerai, 20 aipidrra- 
vov. 161, 2 é&, 5 aiprcavds, 9-10 fnreias, 12 
yadXinvos, 15 (et 21) ddpavia, 25 yévovdy. 162, 
4 zacas, 5 ddapdvvous, 8-9 éyeyovecay, 9-10 
pwopaiov GAAG Te, 11 torpor, 13 ioravias, 21 
eviavtots, 22 érevderEdpevos. 168, 1 dnpoyori- 
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kav, 11 ydpors quod addidit Sylburgius deest 
II, 13 éros dyovra. 164, 2 rérzpixov, 5 
BovparyadAos, 8 6d¢vabos, 12 ézodtdpxet, 


16-17 otadepiavos adeAdds, 20 iotpov. 165, 
8-9 Kkaretwrio e’npicaro te, 9 7G quod 
Sylburgius addidit deest MI, 12 icov. 166, 


1 iorpov, 3 tertpixov, 16 dmyyaye, adryv TE, 
rértpuov, 19 réerrpixds, 21-22 Kal GUT?) PLKPOV; 
24 of dxdyovor. 167, 1 Kat ot tov, 7 Kai tov 
éx, bOovav, 14 wAodrov ré, 16 iotpov. 168, 3 
catoxicbévtas, 6 pvcéov, 24 povors. 169, 7 
dypurivn, 10 otparwrikh TEexvnodpevos, LT 
aypeov, 15 eipnvata, 19 aipyAdava. 170, 3 
kapos avyp Bwvivatos, 14 6 deest, 15 ampas, 
15-17 avtO xal OviocKer Tov Tpdrov Tove: 
exippons ait kata TOV Gppdtov yevouerns Ov 
Suvdépevos, 18 Seppac. 171, 1 aps, 19 
dvovAlov, 21 dvwpdcaro, 23 dmpov. Li227 
dpavoov Te, aipidcavov, 8 épxovdov, 11 yrwipipos, 
12 wodurixav, 13 Boywviar, yeABixynv, 14 EApop- 
xov, 19 ovvayeipat. 173, 12 capdiknv, 15 
€pxovAov, 19 dé deest. 174, 18 dAapavvovs, 
21 adrds 8&. 175, 4 raons THs BaoAcvoperns, 
6-7 daep cis, 10 dppiodyn. 176, 18 éavrov rar, 
21 épxovAuos (et infra). 177, 9 idwras, 16 
épxovALos év odéAwor SioKAytiavos dé wept tiv 
Novkaviay év ayp@ yerTviovTe TdAWCL. 178, 4 
yaépios, 10 Kat xetporovotvra, 13 povev, 16 
xat deest, 19 riv rod. 179, 2 dpyvpd, 9 
Bopaxiw, 18 zp deest MI, 19 pacyuavov, 20 
cevnpov, 21 woAAot yap. 180, 1 zparravias, 2 
yeyevvnpevos, 16 cevnpov. 181, 4 dpdyxous, 
Gdapdvvovs, 9 amayyeAde, 19 yarépros, 27 
pagéyuavos. 182, 6 patyuaves. 183, 10 
ddeAhod, 16 dStadrdpas, 19 GAN exetvov TavTns 
fv oxvOas ro. 184, 1 dvretxero quod addidit 
Sylburgius deest MI, 3 rovrov. 185, 18 
rohpkav quod addidit Sylburgius deest MI, 
19 évorpeddpevov. 186, 8 ioravias, crc, 13 
rov pdBov, 19 rod Kara. 187, 14 éyivero 
xowov, 16 kwvoravtiov a Sylburgio additum 
deest MI, 19-20 éyd0n, 27 povpoy, 188, 2-3 
kowvots Cnptav: woAdjy yap, 4 dAAoPpvAAovs. 
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Unepiertes FRAGMENT AUS DEM VI. Bucur pes Evurroptivs. 


1 > 
Cod. 44 v ...[adAw] dppolivyv: ctra Kat 
abrov Tov TLypavyv emiovTa peTa pev OTAITOV 
éxrakispupiov Kal TevTakooiwy Tpiot d€ wA«Lo- 
vov pupidor TokoTav, adtos! abv bKTaKisxtALoLs 
Kal puplois obras éviknoev, ws dracav oXEdov 
Lal ‘ > 4 4 ‘\ O\ > ‘\ 
duapbapivar tHv Gppeviov Sivapw. SdiaPas dE et 
‘ / ” “4 c “ ‘ / \ lal 
Ti viowsw atpe (scrib. aipet) ryv woAW ovv TO 
lal / lal lal 
Tod Bacirtéus ddeAPO. Tov dé b7d AovKovAov 
rh lee a lal / c 
katadedeyppevev ert purakh Tov KTnPEvTOV pabu- 
povvTov dpa Kal TH TEpt TA Xpypara wTovdi TO 
/ lal 
mhéov vepovtwv, aitia yiverar TO pullpiddry 
TéAW emixepyoa TO TOVTW" Kal TapacKeEri)s 


Eutrop. vi. 9. ...civitatem Arzanenae, 
nobilissimam regni Armeniaci, cepit, ipsum 
regem cum sexcentis milibus clibanariorum 
et centum milibus sagittariorum et arma- 
torum venientem xviii. milia militum habens 
ita vicit, ut magnam partem Armeniorum 
deleverit. Inde Nisibin profectus eam quo- 
que civitatem cum regis fratre cepit. Sed 
ii, quos in Ponto Lucullus reliquerat cum 


exercitus parte, ut regiones victas et jam | 


Romanorum tueruntur, negligenter se et 
avare agentes occasionem iterum Mithridati 
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2 A > / > \ 3 / 
érepedeiro els moAcuov: ov pry aéidxpewv 
a > / , ‘ \ lal 
Tovto §=edavy AovkovAAwW THY KaTA TOV 
a / \ 
15 wepoGv émotpdrevow avaxdou Kv erpagé Te 
lal Cal ‘ lol > fal 
Kat’ avTav yevvatov, «i py THS apxns avTov 
” c lal « Achy, 4 id 
éravoav pwpator. 6 de erepos NovKovAXOS: O 
/ an 
TX EPL PaKEdoviav émeTEeTpaTTO’ MpOTos e771)- 
” 
yaye Béooows woAEnov: Over Opaxav pra- 
20 Cod. 45 r (Tw Kat j brav é 
Zs Od. 20 VY XiYwWTaTwW* KAaL KpATYTAS GUTWV EV 
Tals tmwpelais Tov alpov adetheTo Kal THs 
/ > ‘\ Lal > / ®@ ‘ \ ‘ 
ToAEWS A’TOYS THS OvTKOVOGpNs’ €iAE OE Kal TV 
\ 
KaBvAnv: Kal mpos aitov ywpyoas, TOY toTpor, 
lol a / 
To\Aas TOV TOU ToVvTOUV moEwV eroALOpKyTEY* 
. / 
25 dro\Xwviav kat KaANaBov Kat wapbevorodw T6- 
poous Te emt TavTais Kal tepov Kat Povpldova: 
‘ a 
Katop0wcas ye ovTw TOV TOAEHLOV, OlKadEe eraVi)- 
Kev" 
> / \ c iZ ‘ « 
eripavertepov d€ 6 pubpiddarnv vevuKnKw@s’ ws 
» > N lal A Z, a / \ 
30 émt woAXals apa Baowreiars Gs KabypyKes Tov 
/ + 3 \ X \ , ter aa J 
OpiapBov aywv: GAXG TA ev paKeddvwv, OdKET 
? ta) / PADD a“ > a as + 
exiveiro' puOpadarns O€ ev Tots aiTots nV ETu 
\ a 
Ti yap avaxopnow AovKovAdrov Katpov avTod 
Tomodpevos ouvedeye oTpateiav. TapacKev- 
/ a 4 ? 
alopevov d€ ékeivov, Kpntes eTavertyoav? ed 
o / \ / \ 
ovs é€ereuhOn xvvros Kat KiAdtos péredAos Kal 
, / 
Tpiolw erect TavTHV KaTeAvce TiV KivyoW ap- 
lal me ud 
mpas Kpatnoas | oer |. 
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in Pontum irrumpendi dederunt, atque ita 
bellum renovatum est. Lucullo paranti 
capta Nisibi contra Persas expeditionem 
successor est missus. 

Kutrop. vi. 10. Alter autem Lucullus, qui 
Macedoniam administrabat, Bessis primus 
Romanorum intulit bellum atque eos ingenti 
proelio in Haemo monte superavit. Oppi- 
dum Uscudamam, quod Bessi habitabant, 
eodem die, quo aggressus est, vicit, Cabylen 
cepit, usque Danubium penetravit. Inde 
multas supra Pontum positas civitates ag- 
gressus est. Illic Apolloniam evertit, Cala- 
tin, Parthenopolin, Tomos, Histrum, Bur- 
zaonem cepit belloque confecto Romam rediit. 
Ambo tum triumphaverunt, Lucullus, qui 


contra Mithridaten pugnaverat, majori 
gloria, cum tantorum regnorum victor 
redisset. 


Eutrop. vi. 11. Confecto bello Macedo- 
nico, manente Mithridatico, quod recedente 
Lucullo rex collectis auxiliis reparaverat, 
bellum Creticum ortum est. Ad id missus 
Q. Caecilius. Metellus ingentibus proeliis 
intra triennium omnem provinciam cepit. 


VG 


UNEDIERTER SCHLUSS. 


Cod. 90 r ...[aAXo] PvAXovs Tov dydva. eixov. 
payvevtiov Toivuy duvdpers érépas cvvayetpavTos 
eiAaByfets, wept TOV EHV KWYOTEYTLOS TOV 
3 ‘\ / Le / 2¢/ 
aveiov yaAXov Kaicapa xepotovycas e&éreupev 

5 eis Ew atTos TE ElxeTO TOV TpOs payvevTLOV 

€pyou: kal 01) pdxais éTEpars TepiKdWas avTo TUS 
> / , > A , 
eAridas acuvndAacev eis Novydodvov: Braiav 
ernyayey EavT® TeAevTHV? TOD adeAhov TevOvas 
mpotéepov THY Kehadiv aroKoWas. 

10 Cod. 90 v Gv katcapa xepotovycas eréeaTnTeE 
tais yadAtuséte avreénye KwvoTtavtio THY Sv- 
vapw* tplrov d€ Hv atte THS Pacwrelas Eros Kat 

~ ? 

paves f. 
Otrtw di Tov éud’ALov Katawavoas TOAEMOV 6 

15 Kwvoraytvos emeidjTr Ep ervdero yaddov drémws 
Xeno Gar TH THS apxs efoveta deretpyjnévov TE 
elvau Kal Tupavvior “aAov i) Baoirela TpeTew, 
TOV pev aveiAe otABavov de év yddAots vewrept- 
cavta: tpiakoory Kabethe Te Kal drePOepev 

20 jypepar povos Te Tov maVvTWV eyéveTo KUpLOs’ 

> / SS > lol \ > N > \ 

éravodov Oe émibvyav Tov aveyov tovAtavov 
3QN\ AY »” A / /, 

adeAhov ovTa Tov ydAXov' Kalcapa XELpO- 
Wi 3¢/ > ‘ / / 

Tovycas e&ereuwev cis Tas yaddias ovvaas 

abt@ Tiv adeAdiv cis yapov ovTOs dvaHpOuce TH 

mpdypara. 6&€ws" 7199 KEelmeva, Kal TETTWKOTO" 

TOV TE yep T POT OLKOvVTOV BapBapov moAAats 

expdrnoe pdxaus THY TE TOV OiKEelwY TOALOpKiaY 

peréotnoe eis THY BapBdpwr: ovde aéopaxyw 


bo 
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Eutrop. x. 12. ...Ingentes Romani imperii 
vires ea dimicatione consumptae sunt, ad 
quaelibet bella externa idoneae, quae mul- 
tum triumphorum possent  securitatisque 
conferre. Orienti mox a Constantino Caesar 
est datus patrui filius, Gallus. Magnentius- 
que diversis proeliis victus vim vitae suae 
apud Lugdunum attulit imperii anno tertio, 
mense septimo, frater quoque ejus Senonis, 
quem ad tuendas Gallias caesarem miserit. 


Eutrop. x. 13. Per haec tempora etiam a 
Constantio multis incivilibus gestis Gallus 
Caesar occisus est, vir natura ferus et ad 
tyrannidem pronior, si suo jure imperare 
licuisset. Silvanus quoque in Gallia res 
novas molitus ante diem trigesimum exstin- 
ctus est, solusque imperio Romano eo tem- 
pore Constantius princeps et Augustus fuit. 

Eutrop. x. 14. Mox Julianum caesarem 
ad Galliam misit, patruelem suum, Galli 
fratrem, tradita el in matrimonium sorore, 
cum multa oppida barbari expugnassent, alia 
obsiderent, ubique foeda vastitas  esset, 
Romanumque imperium non dubia jam 
calamitate nataret. A quo modicis copiis 
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mpos Ta BapBapixa AVON xpwpevos Svvaper Kat 
mwoAv TAnOos ddapavixoy diadbeipas: éxi Tact 
tov Bactr€a Tov EOvous cidev 

Cod. 91 r aixpadurov mpos dpyevtopare TH 
moNXe Tots yaddous de eravnyaye THY eddaupo- 
viav' ouvex@s éregiiv Te Tois TodEpios Kal 
ViKOV Ws Te AUTOS DTep TOV pHvov ouyKAcacbEV- 
Tas PNKeTL KaTEyXElpEety efddov" Tata yvous 
KWVOTAVTLOS eKEAEVTE THY OTPATLAV avaxwpHoat 
TOV yaAXNyv ov peTpins Hepwv TAs Tept iovlLavod 
pypas TOTE TOlVLY avyoveTOS Tapa TOU OTpaTo- 
médov Kal aKwv aveppeOn iovAtavds éviavT@® Te 
vaTEpov OAw THS Gvappynoews HKev emt iAAupious 
os tpocOyowv avtovs TH Bactiela: KwvoTaVvTLOV 
yap, 6 mepoukos KaTetxe TOAEmMOS* Errel JE er’OeTO 
Tavtns TAS lovAvavod dpyns 6 KwvoTayTLOs: 
exivnoe THY KAT avTod oTpaTiav Gadds eudv- 
Arov apapevos moAEuov GAN ereAe’TyTE peTacd 
KaTTa0okOv Te Kal KiAikwv ev MoUKPHVals TO 
Xwpiw: tpiiKovra mpds Tots dxTo Bacrevoas 
EVLAUTOUS* YEVOMEVOS ETN TEVTE KAL TET TUPAKOVTA." 
cuvelndicbn Te Tois Geots avnp, Nmepos TE Kal 
prdvOpuros: Kat Tepl TAS prrias TLoTOS* ahi 
OTL Tals TOV yopuerv edovAcve yvepiaus: Kat TOLS 
te didows Kat ToIs OlKELOTATOLS TAVTWV peredidou 
tov ayabav Tovs a&iovs Te TYLOV OdK arETTEpEL 
Tov odedopgwv: apoTtntés Te am7dAdakTO 
TAo7s. 

Cod. 91 v rote povov aith xpmpevos, ore Tis 
abrov droia Katéoxev ws eriPovdevopevyns adT@ 
TS Paorheias: Ta d€ THS TYYNS avTOU 7 pos TOUS 
eudvAtovs 7) ToUs BapBaptixods 7odEmovs € ervyxave 
BeLubrepae kablioratat d€ ltovAvavdos Tov mavTos 
KUplos' Kal maon Tapackern Kata Ilepodv 
eorparevoe” TOANG O€ TOV TEpaLKOV ELOV pov- 
piv ExOLOOVTMV avTa TOV dvdAdKwv THS Todt 
opkias dvaryxaovons exrremopOnpevys 780 Tis 
aupias Tas apeuBodas €oTHTATO mpos att 
KrnoUpavte: Kal el peTpov ereOixe TO TONE LO, 
taxa av éravnAGe cos: GAN eraviby Kat Tots 
TpoxatopOuprevors Jappav, dpudakrorepov ave- 
atpépero tats paxaiss Kal PAnOeis bro Twos 
Tov ToAeutwv, Tov PBlov daréhurev? ExTH Kal 
eikddt Tov tovAiov pyvos: Tpitw THs Bactr€las 
gre THs 5€ HAuKias, TplakooT® Kat evi: avip 
dEvayao Oyvat Kal [Ee yLoTOS eo opevos TOlS KOLVOLS 
dehos: €i pay TO TOV powpov exparyoe: yharra 
pev yap avT® mpos Exarépay HKOVI}TO pwviy THV 
TE Bactrevovoay Kal THY EMAdda, é OOTE Kparrelv 
pev avTov eV Gpeporepass: abrav dé abrod Kpa- 
rev Oatépa TH TOV EAjvev" péewv. 

Cod. 92 r kat yap ev TH A€yew odds, brepe- 
Bawe TovTo 7 Bada TH pupa TOV dpxatov: 
ovoev yap HV O pa O10. oTopaTos aye TOV TALS 
GKoais amaé eprec ovTwny Ta O€ THS Buorns advTo 
pirocodias ey yvrepa- Kal pay kat mepl TOS 
didtas erysedrs iv Kal TUGTOTATOS amrdvTwv" 
adv od doKiyalov €€ dpxis mpotero" ovde Pact- 
dukos eBacdvite TOUS eooprevous iXovs* dev 
HON Kal papov ex THS TWHV ExXE TLVOVTLAS* 

NO. C. VOL, XI. 
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apud Argentoratum, Galliae urbem, ingentes 
Alamannorum copiae exstinctae sunt, rex 
nobilissimus captus, Galliae  restitutae. 
Multa postea per eundem Julianum egregie 
adversum barbaros gesta sunt summotique 
ultra Rhenum Germani et finibus suis Roma- 
num imperium restitutum. 


Eutrop. x. 15. Neque multo post, cum 
Germaniciani exercitus a Galliarum praesidio 
tollerentur, consensu militum Julianus fa- 
ctus Augustus est, interjectoque anno ad 
Illyricum obtinendum profectus Constantio 
Parthicis bellis occupato. Qui rebus co- 
gnitis ad bellum civile conversus in itinere 
obiit inter Ciliciam Cappadociamque anno 
imperii octavo et trigesimo, aetatis quinto 
et quadragesimo, meruitque inter Divos 
referri, vir egregiae tranquillitatis, placidus, 
nimis amicis et familiaribus credens, mox 
etiam uxoribus deditior, qui tamen primis 
imperii annis ingenti ac modestia egerit, 
familiarium etiam locupletator neque in- 
honoros sinens, quorum laboriosa expertus 
fuisset officia, ad severitatem tamen propen- 
sior, si suspicio imperii moveretur, mitis 
alias, et cujus in civilibus magis quam in 
externis bellis sit laudanda fortuna. 


Eutrop. x. 16. Hine Julianus rerum poti- 
tus est, ingentique apparatu Parthis intulit 
bellum, cui expeditioni ego quoque interfui. 
Aliquot oppida et castella Persarum in dedi- 
tionem accepit vel vi expugnavit, Assyriam- 
que populatus castra apud Ctesiphontem 
stativa aliquamdiu habuit. Remeansque 
victor, dum se inconsultius proeliis inserit, 
hostili manu interfectus est vi. Kalend. 
Julias imperii anno septimo, aetatis altero 
et trigesimo. Atque inter divos relatus est, 
vir egregius et rem publicam insigniter 
modesuturus. si per fata licuisset. Liberali- 
bus disciplinis apprime eruditus, Graecis 
doctior, atque adeo, ut Latina eruditio ne- 
quaquam cum Graecia scientia conveniret, 
facundia ingenti et prompta, memoriae 
tenacissimae, in quibusdam philosopho pro- 
prior. In amicos liberalis, sed minus dili- 
gens, quem tantum principem decuit. Fue- 
runt enim nonnulli, qui vulnera gloriae ejus 
inferrent. In provinciales justissimus. 
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ix Oe 8 / 1 > / 3 —N 
partora dé duxatoovvys! evexPeions avt@ 
sy f 
KaTa THY ETLONMLaV HV avTOS TPOE 
a lal / 
ypawev: €ruTeptov TH TOV EAAHVOYV 
moXuTEeias Katoapiwv eTEeKarEtTo: 
kaTa O€ TOVS TaTPHOVS VOpoVsS ev 
/ \ 
dtaOynKkats eioTwornTtoOVv AGTEPHVE TOV 
2aN 5 2 n > , 3? 
vidv THs adeAgdidyns atias dKTAO- 
/ 
vLov' TpoOgTEeTL péevToL Kal KANpovo- 
“~ > /, > ? 4 be 
juov THS ovoias: GAN ore dE 
lal tal / 
€xel(vov oTOLXOS THS TVvyyeveEtas 
a > 4 
ToLovtos Hv; pla Ovyatyp avTov 
iovrAia yatw Tropryniwo yapnbetoa 
, a ae NAS Nos: 
aTpoeteXcvTnoev’ » O€ GdeAGD tov 
Nia tov immekOv Tivi atiw yapn- 
Lal , a 
Oetca’ dv0 Ovyatépas Eayxev’ ov 
fev ovuveKkynoe yaio diritrrw kai 
\ > > / 5. 3 mew hy / 
yeveavovk améAiTvev 7 O€ 6KTAOVIW 
A ” an 
TTPATHYLKHS OVTWS TLDS’ TOV TE 
07) Tpoetpynpmevov’ 6xTaove 
Cod. 92 v ov 


> ? 
a7 


Spyr. P. LAmBros. 
Athen. 


1 Von hier an gehort der Schluss des Blattes dem 
Stiicke aus der romischen Geschichte des Anonymus 
an. 
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FRAGMENT OF AN EARLIER EDITION OF APOLLONIUS’S HOMERIC 
LEXICON. 


In 1895 the Bodleian Library acquired 
from Mr. B. P. Grenfell a considerable 
number of fragments which he had just 
brought back from Egypt. When I came 
to arrange them for glazing and to reference 
them, I found among them three small 
pieces of papyrus, written in a clear, thin, 
majuscule hand, containing Homeric words. 
It took a very short time to discover that 
they fitted on to each other and formed part 
of Apollonius’s Homeric lexicon—either in 
its original state, or at least in a state far 
more nearly original than that in which it 
has come down to us. A short statement of 
the facts was made in my annual report to 
the Curators, printed in the summer of 1896, 
but want of time has hitherto prevented my 
publishing the text of the fragments. I 
now offer them with the lacunae filled in t> 
the best of my power of conjecture, and 
prefix for comparison the corresponding 
portion of the printed text of Apollonius. 
That text, which I take from Bekker’s 
edition (1833),! is preserved in a single MS. 
of the tenth century. The fragments can 


1 Its ligatured forms, however, are here printed 
in extenso, 


scarcely be later than the early part of the 
second century, and Dr. Kenyon confirms 
my belief that they may be reasonably 
attributed to the first century, to which 
provisionally I assign them. 


Current Text of Apollonius. 


> / > , 
EheTETKOV ETETOPEVOVTO. 
> / > he 
EpETOVTES ETEPXOMEVOL. 

> eu) / 

epetpy evTody. 

> / > , 
ehewowvTat éumratlovow. 


> tA . Lal 
ehynpoovvys évToX7s. 
> / > , > A 
edyow erirknw, evTehovpa. 
> / > ig 
edbiemevos evTeAdOpevos. 
a > 
éprve. Tov TeTompevov 7 rEkis: “ava 45 
édhdAve Kara péeOpa.” 
efdAKatov Ehorktov, ad TOD du adtod epéd~ 
KeoOar THv vaiv. onpaiver dé Kapaa puKpa. 
€ \ \ , \ a a7 KN ” > 
ot 6€ TO mnddALov. Kat paddAov ToT av etn: Ov 
yap épodrkiw éxpovTo TOTE. 
edpacOnv evonoas. 
” 4 2 / 
Epvdpos vdwp éraywv. 
"Edvpous: “7a pev ap ex Opyxys "Edvpovs 
pera OwpyoecGov,” "“Edupou dé Preyviar Bdp- 
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” e LS rf , 5S ‘\ na »” a ¢ 4, 

Bapa 6vyn. of dé ’Edvpous civar tovs viv €w @, VTAPXw. 

7A a X / s be \ / en 66 ree 2 ah am / ”? 
Kapvavas Neyouevous, PAeyvias d€ TOUS TadaL é@pev KopecOapev’ “evel K EGpev TOAELOLO. 

ca > 

Tuptovyv oikotvras. lans peyadorvous. “as 8 avenos Cans védea 
EXAVOAVEV EXUpPEL. oKLOEVTA.” 
” / / / fi 3 , 
EXEGL TVVEXN- J tee: ; Edxoros peyaAoKor0s, peyddos EYKOTHTLKOS. 
eyerevkés €xov miKpiav: mevxefavov yap TO Catpepéwy peyddus Tebpappevov. 

yy “~ 

eXoV muKplay, amo THS TEvKYS. Laddeyées peyddws preyovres. 

lal > , / , 

EX) KATEXEL. Cadedds 6 pev Ariwy peyadokotus. émupepet 


1 AV, SN Nao oh (73 \ x a 4 Sy ? = ca a 3 aA 
éxpata KwAvpata, dd Tov emréxews “xXepot dé TO peveatverv, OL OV OHpalvEeL TO EYKOTELY. 
/ 

pakevXav éxwv, auapys e€ éxuata Baddwv.” 


o a an > A aa \ Dae) , 

. e dOev Kreitrov voeiv ek Tov La Kat TO dbeAXEW 

> > a aA , 

exounv e&eyounv, Katetyov: “Ta mpoads 
> 


> \ Abe , , > ae , 
no) ert Tov avéew TiWerar. peydadws ovv Kal NUSnpLE 
SENOLI:S h. r vos peveaiver Kat xoAovTat. 

exopeba darexopeba. Caxperav TOV peyadus erilapovvTwr, olov 

eeau akoXovb joes. epmveovtwv GOpows. 

eYiadobwy ralérwoar. 


' Text of the Fragment.' 


Cou. 1. Cou. 2. 

[EDEMEIN ETTITIOPEY | 1 
[Eceal TOCCOYC A ANGPWTIOYC| 2 
[EPETTEIN KAI] TIA(C)[1 MAXECEAaAT] 3 
[Kal APPH|N EPEM[ECKON | 4 
[EdETIONTE |C ETILEPXOM| 5 

P 
[ENO! Ed ]}O-ACO[HC ENOHCAC] 6 
TeOYPOFC] TW AX(E)IN OP EK OPHI| 7 
[KHC EedyPory|c 0 KOM|YOAOrOC| 8 
[TOIHTHC] AQ TO Y(TI)[ENANTION | 9 
[EOH|(K)€ [TO|N APH E(N)[SPAIKHI | 10 
[Kal] TA AANA KAI EN [OAYCCEIAI] 11 
[Tw] A ee! EK AE[CMOIO AYO] 12 
[EN K|(PA)TEPOY TIEP EON[TOC AY] 13 
[TIK ANAIZA|NTEC O ME(N) [OPHI] 14 
H 

[KHNAE BE|BHKE!] GA dP[d KYTIP | 15 
[ON IKANE](N) O1 AE EPPO! [PAE] 16 
[FY Al TE BAP|BAPWN EONH W[N| 17 
[O TOIHTHC] PHCIN [E|PYPOY(C) 18 
[AAEN TO]YC NYN AL KAPNANAIC AE 19 
[FOMENO]YC* PA(E)[FYAC AE TOC 20 ZAX[PEIWN TWN MEF AAWC E| 
[TAAAI FIYPTWN[IOYC KAI OHICI 21 THZAPOL[YNTWN OION EAATINE | 
[N © TIOIHT |HC OF A (A)[PFICCAN EXOJN 22 [O|NTWN[AGPOWC ZAXPEIWNA 
[Kal FY |PTWNH(N |ENEAAON|TO 23 (AA)WN OL [TE NEPEA CKIOENT: 


[EXMATA] KWAYTMA[TA ATO] (T)OY €7 24 [KAI TAAAAAKAL ZAXPHEIC TK 


1 Round brackets indicate letters which are entirely wanting or of which too little is left to form 
indistinct or fragmentary, but which can be reason- a basis for conjecture, 
ably guessed at. Square brackets indicate letters . 
GGa4 
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Cox, 1. Cou. 2. 
[TIEXEIN] XEPCI [AAQKEAA]AN E> 25 MELAX(H)[1 AYNAME! XP] - 
[XWN AM]JAPHC E[Z EXMATA](B)AAAON 26 [WAAJENW[N WAE TOP EBPI] 
[exwmeoda] amexwM[Ee]da ENG AY 27 [C]ANAYKI[WN ATO! OI TO TIAPO 
[TOI MJEN EXWME 28 (M)EP ZA[XPHEICTEAECOYCIKATe 
[EXem|EYKEC EXETIIKPON AYTOAP 29 [KPATEPJAC YC| MINAC] 
[ere ]IT AYTOIC!] BEAOC EXETIEY 30[ZA]PEAWC[O MEN ATIIWN MET. 


[Kec] Edi(E)IC TEYKEAQNON FOP 
[TO TIJIKPON ATIO THC TIEYKHC 


[EXETIKPON| AHTOI KATA AYNAMIN 


[THKPAN THIN ETT! XP[WI T|WN7 
[EN BEA |(EC)I PALPMMAKWN | 


Textual Notes to Col. 1. 


1-3. The restoration depends on T1Q(C) 
in 3, where TT may be T! and C may be 
€, or (less probably) © or O. If it be 


correct, J/. 20, 357 is quoted. 


4. If the restoration be correct, Od. 12, 


330 is quoted. 


6. The first © is lined through and has P 


written above it as a correction. 
7. Il, 13, 301 is quoted. 


9. Of the bracketed TT only T is visible. 
My restoration means ‘for the sake of the 
contrast’: see 15. I prefer -ON to -WMAX 


from considerations of space. 


10. Only the last stroke of the (K) 


is visible, 


11. [KAI] TA AAAA KAI. Ibelieve 
it certain that the third,word is not AMAA. 


‘Both elsewhere and especially ’ ? 


After €N can be seen the beginning of a 


curved letter. 
12-16. Od. 8, 360-62 are quoted. 


note ANAIZANTEC, not the unmetrical 
avatgavre. In 15 OQ] is lined through, and H 
written above. In 16 only the top of the 


last stroke of the (N) is visible, 
22-3. Il. 2, 738 is quoted. 
25. Il. 21, 259 is quoted. 


27-8. il. 14, 129 is quoted (évOad erreur’ 


3 XN XN > / 
avrol pev exaducba). 


29-31. Zl. 1, 51 is quoted. 


33. Lam not satisfied with the restoration. 
In 33 remnants of a few strokes are con- 


sistent with PON, and in 34 part of the 
second (J is visible. In 35 I should have 


31 [AOK joTW[c EtidePe! AE TO] 
32 [ME |NE[AI|(N)[EIN Al OY | 

33 [Cc] (2HAAA)LINE] TO EFKOTEIN| 
34 
35 


restored ETT! (not EN) but for its occurrence 
in the previous line, 


Textual Notes to Col. 2. 


1-19. The words explained may have been 
eyavoaver, éxeat, Exn, exounv, epeat, Efiadcbuv, 
éw, éapev, Cans, Laxotos, Latpepéwv, Cadde- 

€€s. 

22-3. Il. 5, 525 is quoted. 

24. [KAL TA AAA KAI], There 
are remains of a few strokes which sug- 
gested this restoration. ‘Both elsewhere 
and especially ’ ? ; 

26-9. Jl. 12, 346-7 or 359-60 are quoted. 

33. The queried letters are very doubtful, 
and the H might be T]. What I take to be 


the first stroke of the first N is visible. 


Palaeographical Notes. 


The fragment is written on one side only, 
and is consequently part of a roll, not of a 
papyrus in book form. It contains parts of 
two columns, without any juncture between 
them—but affords no evidence as to whether 
more than two columns were written on each 
sheet. Line 35 of col. 1 is the last line of 
a column, but there is no evidence whether 
or not line 3 had lines above it: we only 
know that this column contained at least 
thirty-three lines. The lines of col. 2 are 
not usually on a level with those of col. 1. 
Spaces are occasionally left between words, 
and in col. 1, line 28 half a line is left blank 
between two explanations. Corrections are 
made by drawing a line through the middle 
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of the wrong letters and putting the right 
ones above them. ‘The only marks of 
punctuation, etc. are as follows: col. 1, line 
20° asa minor stop (?iroduacroAy) ; col. 1, 
line 24 7, apparently to fill up the line ; 
col. 1, line 25 > , apparently to mark a azagé 
eipnwevorv ; col. 1, line 34 the same sign asin 
line 24 but slightly rounded. There is one 
instance of abbreviation: EXWAAEOdR, 
when repeated in a quotation, is written 
EXWXME (col. 1, line 28). The Z at the 
beginning of col. 2, line 20, is much larger 
than in other parts of the fragment, and 
projects markedly into the space between 
the columns. As regards the shapes of 
letters, the most noticeable is that of a, 
which is never A but always rounded (e.g. 
&) and sometimes looped at the top. In col. 
1, line 31, (€)I are ligatured, the € being 
above the line. 

More than a year ago I sent to most of 
the chief libraries in the world a collotype 
facsimile of the fragment. In defence of 
my own transcript it must, however, be 
said that the collotypes are not everywhere 
as clear as the original, and thit they even 
differ occasionally among themselves in the 
legibility with which some of the strokes 
are brought out. 


Literary Conclusions. a 


The chief literary conclusions to be drawn 
from the fragment are as follows :— 

(1) The original Apollonius followed the 
order of the alphabet only as regards the 
first two letters of each word. Thus 
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EX ETIEYK EC comes after EX WMMEO O.! 

(2) The printed text is largely abbrevi- 
ated. Apparently éferevw and an accom- 
panying quotation have been omitted. 
Under "E¢vpous, the discursion on Ares and 
Thrace, with its accompanying quotation, 
is left out, as is the quotation referring to 
the Gyrtonians. Under éywpefa a quotation 
is omitted, and so under éxezevxés, the latter 
article being apparently further shortened. 
Under faxpadv a quotation is omitted, 
together with the comparison of faxpyets and 
a further quotation. 

(3) The abbreviation is effected partly by 
simple omission, partly by a kind of confla- 
tion. Thus FYPTWNIOYC, followed bya 
quotation containing TY PT GWNHN , has been 
conflated into Tuprévyy oixotvras. Thearticles 
édérecxoy and édérovres appear to afford 
other examples. 

(4) The fragment does not prove that is 
text contained the quotations from Apion 
found in the printed edition, but col. 2, lines 
30-32 furnish an overwhelming probability 
that it did contain them. 

The bearings of (4) on the disputed date 
of Apollonius are as obvious to every one 
else as to myself. In the Sutherland village 
from which (with the help of transcripts and 
notes made at Oxford) this article is written, 
I have not the materiils for discussing that 
question—not even a copy of Apolionius. 

E. W. B. NicHoxson. 


1 Hence it wouldn’t do to infer that the original 
Apollonius didn’t contain under € @ the words from 
e¢etuh to épddxaoy or under EX the words éxdvda- 


vev, @xeat, éxn, exduny: our fragment doesn’t give 
the beginning of Ed or the end of €X. 


aupotepo. IN LATER GREEK. 


In a note on the De cerimoniis of Con- 
stantine Porphyrogennetos (ed. Bonn, ii. p. 
500) Reiske has attempted to establish that 
apporepot is used by later Greek writers as 
equivalent to wavres. The instances which 
he brings forward, and some others of the 
same kind, deserve examination. 

Theophanes, 238, 9 ed. de Boor (368 
Bonn): S<pyuds te 6 AiGepiov dvewds, diadpas 
mpooepuyev ev BAaxépvais, Ov...€revrav by.0X0- 
ynoa, os Kat “Iodkws 6 dpyvpomparns Kat 
Beduodpios...cvvyder TH Towat’Ty éemiBovAn, Kat 
Biros 6 apyvporparyns Kai Ilatios 6 Kovpatwp 


tov attov BeAwoapiov eyivwoKov Thy oKEeW. 
Kal ovoxevtov apport épwr...xateevto 
kat kateirov BeAtoapiov. This is taken from 
Malalas (p. 494 ed. Bonn.); the Barocci- 
anus omits the words éyivwoxov tiv oKEeu, 
which Theophanes preserves. In the MSS. 
of Theophanes there are variants zavTwv 
and ravtwv apdotépwv for audorepwv ; but 
dpporépwv is supported by the agreement of 
the Baroccianus. It obviously bears its 
ordinary sense; the persons arrested were 
Vitus and Paulus; there is not the least 
need to suppose that Isaac was included. 
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Theophanes, 465, 15 ed. de Boor (720 


Bonn): 7 Bacitwooa éodpevoe kai aii) wavTa 
7a Pwpatka tAwipata Kat dréAvoe Kat’ avTov. 
eAGovros dé ews Ta Mipa adpdotepor ot 
otpatnyol x.7.d, This passage is not alleged 
by Reiske, but it is rather important. For 
if at this time a.p. 789-90 the three naval 
themes which we find existing at a later 
period were already established, we should 
have here a clear case of dudorepou referring 
to three persons,—since all the naval forces 
were called out. Now, while we meet the 
Cibyraeot theme and the Aegean theme in 
the eighth century, we have not, so far as I 
am aware, any mention of the theme of 
Samos previous to this year. M. Charles 
Diehl has demonstrated in his recent study 
on the origin of the Themes,! that originally 
(in the seventh and first half of the eighth 
centuries) there was only one naval theme 
(named 7d Oeua taév mrwiLopévov or Tov 
Kapaficidvwy, cp. Const. Porph. iii. p. 41, 
and Lib. Pont. p. 390 ed. Duchesne). It 
had subordinate divisions, one of which was 
that of the Cibyraeots. In a.p. 781 we 
hear of a drungarios of the Dodekanesos 
(=the Aegean), and one of the Lives of 
Theophanes mentions that his father was a 
commander of this theme (p. 28 ed. de 
Boor). From these passages we may infer 
that probably before a.p. 781 and certainly 
before a.p. 790, the single naval theme had 
been divided into two, but not yet into three, 
smaller themes. 

Theophanes, p. 471, ed. de Boor (730 
Bonn). Constantine VI. marches against 
the Saracens, éxwv...éxAoyyv povolévey otpa- 
tiwta@v €€ Gudotépwv Geudtwv xiiadas Kk’. In 
interpreting this passage we must remember 
the strict use of duddrepor, which ought 
properly to apply not to two individual 
persons or things, but to two collective groups 
(like éxarepo. and éxagror). It thus corre- 
sponded to the German beiderlei. Cp. e.g. 
Hes. Se. 177 duddrepor yAodtval te aves 
xaporot te Néovtes. Now the themes fell 
naturally into two groups, the European 
and the Asiatic (cp. Constantine’s division 
in his wept Oewarwv); and this explains 
ap.porépwv here. 

Theophanes p. 469 ed. de Boor (p. 725 
Bonn): ¢eBovAcvcavro ekayayeitv Nuxnddpov 
Tov am0 Kalcdpwv Kal orjoa cis PBacrrea. 
Tovto yvovs Kwvoraytivos aroareihas eényayev 
ap poTepouvs Tovs vio’s Kwvotavtivov...xat 
tov pev Nixnopov ériprAwoev, Xpiotodopov dé 
kat Nixyrav, ’AvOinov te kat Evddxinov éyhwo- 

1 Lorigine du régime des themes dans l’empire 


byzantin, in the Etudes d’histoire du moyen 4ge 
dediées 4 Gabriel Monod. 1896. 
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coxornoev. Here is a case which seems at 
first sight to tell more in favour of Reiske, 
though he does not cite it. But it is really 
another case of two groups: Nicephorus, 
and his brothers. Nicephorus is opposed to 
the rest; he is the most dangerous, he 
undergoes the severest punishment. dydo- 
tépovs might be translated ‘all,’ but it 
connotes a distinct suggestion of two 
groups. 

Theophanes p. 184 ed. de Boor (284 
Bonn): tyv peydAnv exxA\yoiav ovv Tots 
Gphotrépors kloow: Kal Taoa ek TeTpaevTOV 
katnvexOn. Referring to the Paschal 
Chronicler, who used the same sources as 
Theophanes in this passage we find 7 peydAyn 
exxAnola aca ov tos poPepots kat 
Gavpacrots Kioot Tana ex TeTpAaevTOV KaTHVEXOn. 
One’s first thought might be to substitute 
hoPepois for dudorepos in Theophanes. But 
a moment’s reflexion convinces one that 
goBepots is really suspicious. I question 
seriously whether dofepds would have been 
used to describe the pillars; it would be 
a very unsuitable epithet for the pillars of 
any fourth or fifth century basilica we 
know. ot dudortepor kioves means ‘the two 
sets or rows of pillars,’ that is, the pillars 
on either side of the nave; and I have very 
little doubt that civ rots dpdorepos Pavpac- 
rots ktoow Should be restored in the Paschal 
Chronicle. 

Theophanes p. 111, 17 ed. de Boor (172 
Bonn). It is obvious that some words 
(proper names) have fallen out in this 
passage, and Reiske’s attempt to explain 
apdotepovs by wavras need not be seriously 
considered unless this meaning had been 
otherwise fully established for dydorepor. 
‘Equidem mutilum esse locum statuo,’ de 
Boor. 

Theoph. Contin., p. 467 ed. Bonn. kai 6% 
THv KAWnVy avTod audotépwy mepikvKAovrTOV. 
This is equivalent to ‘on both sides’ of the 
bed, audorépwlev. 

Constantine Porph., De Cer., p. 81, 1. 19 
ed. Bonn. 6 6€ mpwrocrpdétwp Kal 6 Kopns 
Tov atafdov evOev Kaxeioe TOD Bacirews, ot dé 
otpatopes meépis, apdtepor b€ aitav zreLol. 
This case is similar to the last. dyddrepor 
is explained by the preceding evOev kaxeice 
and. means those on both sides of the 
Emperor. dpddrepo has the same meaning 
in the ceremonies described on p. 312, where 
it occurs three times (Il. 2, 4, 13), and refers 
to two symmetrical groups (apparently of 
Blues and Greens). So again p. 313, ll. 5, 
13, 16. 

Ib. p. 648. 16. dydorepo has its common 
sense of both (two brothers of Basil) and I 
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cannot imagine why Reiske refers to this 
passage. 

Ib. p. 656, ll. 12, 16, 18. Here we have 
a peculiar use of duddtepa which goes 
nearer to justify Reiske’s thesis than any 
other case he cites. The passage contains 
a calculation of the naval and military 
budget. (1) Four items are given: (3 x 36 
=)108 + (12 x 42=)504 + (6 x 42=)252 + 
(4 x 5000 =) 20000 nomismata. The sum of 
these four items is thus stated: yuwdpeva 
dpporepa Kevtynvapia B’, Aitpar 9’ 6’, : vs’. 
[By the way, the addition is wrong. For 
the total of nomismata is 20864, and 
20864 — 98975 (not 29978)|. (2) Another 
four items are given, and the same formula 
ywopeva apgdotepa is used. (3) To 
these two totals: 2 cent. 99 litr. 56 nom. + 
55 litr. 7 nom., two other items are added, 
83 litr. 24 nom. and 13 litr. 64 nom. ; and 
the sum is then given: kai dod dia Tov 
dpdotépov mpoxpéov pp 8 Aitpar vB : € 
(legendum ¢). [This total, 4 cent. 52 litr. 
7 nom., proves that the error in the first 
total was a slip of the brain and not a mere 
slip of the pen. | 

From this passage we see that daudorepa 
was used in arithmetical addition in the 
sense of together (zusammen), or total. But 
this usage must be explicable from the 
proper use of duddrepor(-a). And it seems 
to cast some light on the obscure question : 
How did the ordinary Greek, when he had 
no abacus to help him, find the sum of a 
number of items? We may suppose that 
sums in addition practically resolved them- 
selves into a series of sums of two numbers. 
Greek children were taught to add three 
numbers together by first adding two, and 
then adding the third to the sum of these ; 
and the practice would naturally be retained 
by the inexpert. Thus the addition of five 
numbers was equivalent to :— 





{[(a+b) +e]4+d} +e, 


and, the ultimate operation being the 
addition of two numbers, the phrase 
dpporepa yryvopeva was correct. Of course 
I do not mean to say that people who were 
in the habit of dealing with numerical sums 
employed this primitive process ; the exist- 
ence of the colloquial phrase dyuddorepa 
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ylyvopeva is explained, if we admit that such 
a process was used at all in teaching children 
or otherwise.! 

In the same connexion Reiske observes 
that Theophanes uses éxatepou for wdvtes, in 
speaking of three crosses: €éxaTépwv Tov 
cravpov. But the true reading éxdrepov is 
preserved by a Vatican MS. and restored 
by de Boor (p. 26, 1. 12). A Graeculo nihil 
non exspectes, adds Reiske contemptuously ; 
caelum terra miscent. In the Thesaurus of 
Stephanus (sub voce apddotepa) Reiske’s 
dictum is accepted. A closer examination 
has shown that it can be accepted only 
in a form so modified that the sneer at 
the Graeculus loses its point.? 

In those passages quoted bv Reiske, where 
dy.orepou refers to more than two, there is 
always implied a twofold grouping. In the 
numerical usage of dudorepa, the duplicity 
which was originally implied has almost 
ceased to be evident. We next reach a 
stage in which the idea of duplicity is en- 
tirely lost, and dudorepor, as Reiske says— 
though he gives no true instance—is equi- 
valent to zdvres. We have true instances 
in the tenth-century poem, Digenés Akritas ; 
ii. 244 (Cod. Cryptoferr., ed. Legrand) xat 
dpddorepor Tapevdds cis TOV yapPpov cionAOor, 
where five persons are referred to, without 
any implication of two groups. In iv. 213 
dpdtepo. may refer only to Digenes and 
his father, but it may also include his uncle. 
In i. 205 dudorepor is equivalent to TaVTES, 
but might be (unconsciously) conditioned by 
the two groups of the preceding line (oi pev 
dirodot xeipds Tod, GAAow tiv Kepadry Tov). 
In ii. 28, if the MS. of Grotta-Ferrata were 
right, dudw would have to be explained in 
the sense of zavres, but the MSS. of Trebi- 
zond and Andros save us from the necessity 
of this assumption by their reading dua. 


Jo B. DURY. 


1 Jt is obvious that it was much harder for a 
Greek than for a modern child to learn to add. The 
Greeks had no sign for zero, and they had 27 instead 
of 9 (10 including zero) symbols. The difficulty can 
easily be tested by experiment. 

2 It is unnecessary to discuss Reiske’s reference to 
a passage in Demosthenes’ speech in reply to 
Callippus, where augorépas has its ordinary meaning 
(§ 19). He also gives a reference to Eusebius which 
I have failed to identify. 
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HESIODEA. 


Hestop is read in the Flach-Gottling 
edition of 1878, a useful Variorum giving 
abundant material collected conveniently 
for the reader ; the editor, however, lacked 
judgment, and was at the mercy of any 
dissertation-writer, at whose bidding he 
would alter or cut out without reflection and 
without mercy. Many of these disfigure- 
ments were removed by Alois Rzach, whose 
edition of 1884 is at once the latest and the 
most satisfactory. The learned author, 
whose labours upon Hesiod date from more 
than twenty years back, promises a large 
edition based on a complete collation of the 
MSS. (see his account of these in the last 
number of the Wiener Studien.) It will be 
exceedingly welcome to all students of early 
Greek epos. 

I collect here some brief suggestions upon 
variants or interpretations that haveoccurred 
to me during a reading of the Hesiodic 
poems. 

Theog. 532. radtr’ dpa afopevos tia apidel- 

KETOV ULOV. 


The hiatus is quite justified by 4. Dem. 78 
On yop péeya alopa, but if any conjecture is 
wanted it is certainly not Robinson’s impos- 
sible rodrov dp’, which Flach prints ; Rzach’s 
taita yy ap also is not very attractive ; 
perhaps tavty dp’ alopevos tin, but the 
vulgate is quite sound. 


703. &s OTe yata kat ovpavos edpvs trepbev 
mihvaro. 


It looked and sounded ‘ like as when earth 
and heaven meet ;’ true, indeed, that they 
never have met, and therefore logically as ei 
and not ws dre is required. However ore is 
certain, and the boldness of expression may 
be put to the credit of the poet; ziAvaw0’, 
which Hermann, Schoemann, Flach, and 
Rach read, does not really facilitate ére, and 
if original could hardly have eome down to 
miAvato, much the harder reading. 

706. ovy Pdvepnor evooty te Kovinv 7’ éodapd- 
yifov ‘M,’ ete., xovw 7’ éodapayifov ‘ VOC,’ 
kovw 8 dpa eodapayov ‘EH.’ Rzach 
applauds and accepts the conjecture of 
Stadtmiiller xovv 7’ duvdis cpapayilov, but 
surely this is to fly in the teeth of the 
evidence. The oldest and best MSS. give 
kovinv T eapapayilov, a perfectly satisfactory 
reading. In several MSS. the eta fell out of 
kovinv and gave xovw, producing thereby 


destruction of metre; to remedy this one 
MS. introduced dya; are we to start from 
this palpable conjecture and work it into 
a fully equipped verse ? 


783. Kai p’ ds tis Wevdnrar odAvpria Sdpar 
eXOVTOV 


Leds 5€ re "I pw erepwe...... 


I am puzzled to guess why the two latest 
editors have taken offence at ds tis ; ‘ what- 
ever immortal tells a lie, Zeus sends Iris’ 
...Is it regard for the Olympians that made 
Gerhard and Scheer conjecture ore tis! 
surely on any ground a most otiose alteration. 
The concrete, not the hypothetical, pleases 
poets, as with wiAvato above; and here at 
least there is no improbability in the 
assumption. 


Seut. 54. abrap “Iduxdja Sopvaade (Aaoo- 
oom some MSS.) ’Apdurptwout. 


Whatever may be necessary to set this 
line at rest, surely we can do without Rzach’s 
impossible roy 3 dpa for airdép. The digamma 
in "I¢ixAja will amply lengthen the second 
syllable of atrap, and be Aaoccdw a gloss or 
not, we need not have recourse to it. 


132. [durrot] ztpdcbe pev Odvatov 7 elyov Kat 
Sakpvor pipov. 


The second explanation of the scholiast is 
obviously right, as Keypispevov tov BedAav 
ovtwv Oavacivw dappdxw, and not the first 
which Flach-Gottling, preferring, render 
ciebant lacrimas occisorum cognatorum | 
211. dovot 8 avadvovdwvtes 


dpyvpeot deAdives ehoirwv eAAoras ix Gis. 


No ex. of ¢oiréy with the simple ace. can 
be quoted, and we may well wonder that 
both the editors give the linethus. Unless 
by any expedient a preposition can be 
introduced into the line, there is no course 
but to accept eGoivwy, the reading of two or 
three MSS., from which édoitwy will have 
come by the frequent change of ¢ to 6 :— 
eGoivuv edoivwy édoitwv. 

252. Ov O€ TpOTov jepazrovev 
Keipevov 1) TimTovTa veovTaToV, audi pev 
avTo 


Barr’ “évvxas poeydhous— 
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It is impossible to accept the change 
from plural to singular involved in fadX’, 
particularly as the plural continues immedi- 
ately in pirtackov 256, eOvveov airis iodtoat 
257. Deiter’s ye peudpror for peparoev is 
justly rejected by Rzach. Perhaps PadV’ 
has a middle sense and the subject is ov ; 
we must then write ai7d, ‘ Whomever they 
caught or wounded, he got their great claws 
round his body while his soul fled to 
Tartarus.’ 
288. olye bev nw 
aixpns dgeinot KopyviowvTa Téa. 


How mowing can be done with spears 
has naturally torn the commentators ; 
Paley substituted dpzys for aixuys. The 
dative however is not instrumental but of 
accompaniment, ‘the ears bristling with 
sharp spears,’ viz., the blades or stalks, a 
metaphor in keeping with the elaborate 
style of this interesting poem. Burns says 
(Elegy on Capt. Matthew Henderson) 


Mourn, spring, thou darling of the year! 

Ilk cowslip cup shall kep a tear : 

Thou, simmer, while each corny spear 
Shoots up its head ; 


and people better acquainted than I with 
modern verse can doubtless produce other 
parallels. 
to know the metaphor, unless it underlies 
the line Humenides 805 : Athena says 


‘ lal 7 > , 
py Ovportobe, pnd dxapriay 
7, 3) 05) an / / 
TeVvENT adeioa dayovov cTaddypata, 


and these drops are then described as Bpw- 
THpas aixpas oTepuatwv ayvnuepovs, in the 
sense given by the scholiast, ra oraAdypara 
aixpat eiot BiBpdoKovocn Ta oreppata. The 
expression seems unbearably harsh: if we 
read the genitive aiyuas, te. aixwys, and 
render ‘unkind devourers of the seeds of 
the blade,” all goes well. 

293. sg. The repetition of ot & air és 
taddpous édopevy 293 and 296. A double 
recension is usually supposed, and certainly 
the recurrence at so short an interval is 
curious. Still the theory of two recensions 
that have coalesced is not legitimate unless 
the context as it stands is unintelligible, 
and this is not the case here if the dative 
which a minority of MSS. offer at both 293 
and 296 be accepted (preferably at 296). 
One set of labourers bring the grapes és 
TaXdpous, another carry the grapes év tadd- 
pots away, 7.¢. to the tubs; cf. 482 oices 0 


Ancient literature does not seem” 
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év doppd. The effect, of the homoearchon 
will have been reciprocal but the accusative 
had the upper hand. Read therefore 


e 9? ee) y > 4 228 , 
ot 8 avr és Taddapous epopevy bro TpvynTypoV 
Neveods Kat péAdavas Pdtpvas peyddAwv ao 
CPXOV,; 
BpWopevov pirroucr Kat apyupens Aikecow, 
€ ? S22 F> , > , 
ot 0 air ev tadapors Edopevv. 


Opp. 33. tod Ke Kopecodpevos veikea Kal Onpw 

> / 
opedXots 
, Lee) Ba be Ps \ > 3 / 

KTypac ex addotplos: cot 8 ovKére 
deTepov earat 

Oo > 8 

OO épdeu. 


T am surprised that Rzach follows Schoe- 
mann, Steitz and Flach in writing d¢éAAor 
for édeAAos. It is an almost trivial objec- 
tion to say that Perses is distinguished from 


those who can indulge in quarrels. The 
reference is to Perses throughout. ‘ Be not 


litigious, for short is the season of strife and 
suits except to him that hath abundant 
livelihood laid up. If thou wert full of 
that, mightest thou increase strife for other 
men’s goods ; but for thee (sc. a poor man 
like you) there will be no second chance of 
doing so.’ Kopeoodmevos of course is 
strongly hypothetical, cot dé is the fact, 
‘youas youare.’ ’Odéddou had it stood in 
the MSS. would have suited, but there is no 
necessity to put it in. Further, I may 
notice that no gap is necessary between 
32 and 33; the sense continues without 
a break. 

372. ricreas 8 dpa Spas. Tap ro, 8’ ap 
rol, ap to. (Rzach) are proposed, but rou is 
brought in unnecessarily if eis etvipy dverarpe 
SuoOjvor may stand EZ 209. Why not yap 
pat 
455. gyoi 8 avip ppévas advetds miEacbar 

dpasav, 
virlos* ovde TOY’ Ot). 


ddvewws is universally taken to= ‘rich,’ 
but dpeves adveds ‘animo dives’ if it can 
have a meaning must plainly be compli- 
mentary, while the sense required is more in 
the direction of viios, a blame of some 
sort. I venture to suggest that aves has 
nothing to do with the ordinary word of the 
same letters, but means ‘hasty, thought- 
less,’ and is connected with ddvw, aidvys, 
etc. ‘I said im my haste...’ I trust 
etymologists will give this proposal lenient 
treatment. 


464. ves drcidpn taidwv edxydArjretpa. 
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This is a question of interpretation. 
Gottling in his note wishes to weaken the 
statement into a mere expression of pros- 
perity. ‘ Ploughland makes happy faces’ ; 
but no one will agree with him, and Lehrs 
saw that some specific belief was implied. 
It is a matter for the folklorists, who we 
may hope may be able to establish the 
connection between newly-ploughed land 
and seothing children. ‘Two other passages 
that require light at their hands are 750 
pnd ex adxuwyjrowt xabilew od yap dpevov | 
Tatoa Ouwoexatatov, OT avép’ avyvopa Tote | 
pnde Ovwdexdpynvov. toov Kal TovTo TEéTUKTAL, 
and the mysterious lines h, Dem. 228 sq. (for 
which I suggested a meaning, Classical 
Review, 1895, p. 138). 
467. oT av aKpov éxétAns 
xept AaBov opryKka Bowv eri vOrov ikyat. 


Flach and Rzach have doubtless done 
well in ejecting the dative dpaynx. which 
Brunck introduced to ease the construction, 
but the connection remains extremely diffi- 
cult. Flach joins dpaynxa éyérAns—surely 
impossible. There is a glut of accusatives, 
each of which is so well in place that it is 
hard to make any one give room to another. 
As the words stand we must make yepi— 
vorov parenthetical, and Body emi vaérov epex- 
egetical of opayxa. The position is similar 
to that enjoined on Antilochus, © 581 sq. 
*Av’ axpov is possible. 


480. jpev os dpyoes OALyov Tepl xElpos eepyov, 
avria Seopetwv KeKovipevos, ov pada 
xXalpov, 
oicers 0 ev hoppa- 


avtia is hard. Without a gen. it should 
mean ‘opposite, as h. Herm. 77 dytia 
Touoas OrAas Tas tpocbev omicbev ; but even 
if it could mean ‘ straight on,’ how does this 
go with decpevwy? which moreover has its 
epithet in xexovysévos. An accusative 
would seem wanted, and I ask whether 
avria may not be this accusative. dvriov we 
are told by the Lexx. means ‘part of a 
loom, Ar. Zhesm. 822; but considering 
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the uses of the Latin antes antae, may it not 
have had a wider sense and meant (as_ here) 
‘rows’? ‘Binding up the rows (sc. of 
fallen ears), dusty, not happy’ gives a clear 
sense. It would be another way of saying 
dpaypara (C 552). 


| a J \ lal 5% \ aA af 
531. Kal waow evi ppect TovTO péeuner, 
Ay / \ 
Ol oKéra patopevor TuKLVO’s KEevOpovas 
EXOUCL. 


Rzach strangely accepts Peppmiiller’s 
violent os oxéra—éexwou. Criticism would 
be an easy occupation if ws could be written 
for ot, and vice versa, wherever the sense 
seemed to demand it. The interpretations 
also (ot=éxetoe Hermann, = €avrois Brug- 
mann) improve the writer, not the scribe. 
With Paley and Gottling the relative suf- 
fices: todro, sc. TO hevyew, pene Tact Tots 
KEvOMaVAS EXOVCL. 


765. Tpara. & éx Adbev redvAaypevos ed Kara. 
pootpay 
Teppadepev 
aploTnv 
epya T eromtevey nO appaduyy dateacba., 
eT’ av adn Getqy Naot Kpivovtes aywou. 
at 6¢ yap uepar ecict Aws zdpa 
pnTioevTos 
770. mp@rov evn TeTpds TE K.T-X. 


OpMETOL Panta penvos 


The transposition of 768 after 769, 
recommended by Schoemann and adopted by 
Rzach, not only fails to assist 768 itself, 
but makes nonsense of the calendar that 
follows 769. The line can only mean ‘ when 
the people keep truth in judgment,’ the day 
of the month when solemn justice is ad- 
ministered. Hesiod says this day, the 30th 
is suitable for the analogous duties of 
inspecting work and dividing rations. 769 
begins a new calendar of days suitable one 
for one occupation, one for another ; to say 
of all of them that they are the days ‘ when 
the people keep truth in judgment’ is 
obvious nonsense. The courts did not sit 
at haphazard through the month, nor 
probably was ‘ truth observed’ as often. 

THomas W. ALLEN. 
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ON SOME PASSAGES IN JUVENAL SAT/RES 1, AND III. 


I. 64-58. 
: cum iam sexta ceruice feratur 
hine atque inde patens ac nuda paene 
cathedra 
et multum referens de Maecenate supino 
signator falsi, qui se lautum atque beatum 
exiguis tabulis et gemma fecerit uda. 


67 falsi P (apparently) falso p wo. 
Here signator falsi means ‘the signatory 
_to a forgery.’ Dig. xlviii. 10, 1, § 4 que m 
rationibus tabulis cerisue uel alia qua re sine 
consignatione falsum fecerint (‘have com- 
mitted forgery ’) ete. Id. 12 falsi reus. 
13 falsi nominis uel cognominis adseueratio 
poena falsi coercetur. ordine decurionum 
decem annis aduocatum motum, qui falsum 
instrumentum cognoscente praetore recitauit, 


post finem temporis dignitatem respondi 
reciperare, quoniam in Corneliam falso 
recitato, non facto non ineidit. Suet. 


Aug. 33 cum de falso testamento ageretur, 
omnesque signatores lege Cornelia tenerentur. 
Roman wills were signed by five witnesses 
in the presence of a libripens (Dict. A. ii. 
803): they were usually kept in temples: 
the forger in question probably abstracted 
the genuine will, and forged a new one in 
his own favour, together with the seals of 
the witnesses. Signator accordingly means 
‘the maker of signa.’ Such a forgery was 
performed by Oppianicus Cic. Cluent. § 41 
eadem hac Dinea testamentum faciente, cum 
tabulas prehendisset Oppianicus, qui gener 
eius fuisset, digito legata deleuit et cum id 
multis locis fecisset, post mortem eius ne 
lituris coargui posset, testamentum in alias 
tabulas transcriptum signis adulterinis obsig- 
nauit. The will which was signed by 
the five witnesses, was written on tablets 
tied with strings, and sealed on the outside 
with the seals of the witnesses (gemma uda). 
Signator is regular for a witness to a will: 
x. 336 ueniet cum signatoribus auspex. 

The reading signator falso must be 
rejected. It cannot be explained as ‘the 
signatory to a forgery’ (‘signator Salso 
intellige testamento, qui obsignauit supposit- 
icium testamentum, signator in falsis tabulis’ 
—Gronovius Obseru. ii. 24); Latinity would 
require the genitive, as in the text, not 
dative : nor can it be equivalent to signator 
Falso (signo) (Heinrich), as the ellipsis of 
signo is hard to parallel. Therefore, if it 
were retained, it would be necessary to 
punctuate signator, falso qui etc. (Ruperti, 


Mayor), ‘the signatory, who by forgery, those 
tiny tablets and the moistened signet, has 
made himself prosperous and wealthy :’ 
then ewiguis tabulis and gemma uda would 
be a further explanation of fal/so. But the 
ambiguity inherent in the interpretation of 
this reading condemns it, apart from any 
external reason. The conjectures signato 


falso. (Madvig) signator falsus (Ruperti) 


hardly deserve notice ; though Sall. Cat. 16 
§ 2 ex illis testis signatoresque falsos commo- 
dare shows the latter to be possible. 


L005: 
sed quinque tabernae 


quadringenta parant. 


Here quingue tabernae seems to mean 
‘five shops’ which are managed for the 
affluent libertinus by institores, and bring 
him in an income of H.S. 400,000 (£3,400), 
the assessment of an eques (v. 132). Trade 
at Rome was chiefly in the hands of freed- 
men, As the profit on these five shops 
has seemed to some persons large, it has 
been supposed that the quinque tabernae 
are the five banks in the Forum mentioned 
by Livy xxvi. 27, 2 eodem tempore (B.c. 210) 
septem tabernae, quae postea quingue, et 
argentariae, quae nunc nouae appellantur, 
arsere. The meaning would then be ‘my 
dealings on ’Change produce me a knight’s 
fee.’ But these tabernae in Juvenal’s time 
had ceased to exist, and their site was oc- 
cupied by the Basilica Iulia (Middleton, 
Ancient Rome, i. 233): hence this hypo- 
thesis must be dismissed. As we have no 
means of knowing how much business this 
freedman’s five shops did, it is idle to 
criticise the amount of the profits. It is 
even possible that the tabernae in question 
were private banks, in which case the 
profits might have been very great. 
Further, though this freedman is no doubt 
boasting, there is nothing irreconcilable or 
absurd in his naming the sum quadringenta, 
and proceeding to add ego possideo plus 
Pallante et Licinis (108) : for though Pallas 
was worth about two-and-a-half muillion 
sterling (Tac. A. xii, 53, 5), that was not 
his annual income. ‘This freedman may 
well have had other sources of income 
besides the quinque tabernae ; as indeed is 
indicated by the word possideo, which means 
‘IT am holder (possessor) of more real 
property.’ Op. iii, 141 quot possidet agri 
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wumenta ? x. 225 quot willas possideat nunc. 
xii. 129 possideat quantum vapuit Nero. 
xiv. 159 st tantum culti solus possederis 
agri. 

Friedlinder may be right in  under- 
standing quinque as a round number ‘ five 
shops or so’: see his note on xi. 206 facere 
hoc non possis quinque diebus. 


I. 142-146. 
poena tamen praesens, cum tu _ deponis 
amictus 
turgidus, et crudus pauonem in balnea 
portas. 
hine subitae mortes atque intestata senec- 
tus 
et noua nec tristis per cunctas fabula cenas: 
ducitur iratis plaudendum funus amicis. 
143 erudus P and Paris. 9345 sace. xi., 
published by Hosius. crudum p o. 


The reading crudus is unwisely rejected by 
all editors in favour of cradwm, which, be- 
sides appearing in the inferior MSS., is found 
also in Phocas G.L.K. 24 dieuntur et haec 
balnea .. . Iuuenalis ‘et crudum pauonem in 
balnea portas. Schol. Pers. iii. 98 Jahn. 
turgidum dicit erudum, indigestum, ut Tuuen- 
alis ‘turgidus et crudum pauonem in balnea 
portas.’ Cornutus Schol. (Hohler, p. 392) 
crudum. indigestum incoctum. gloss. Pith. 
(Lommatzsch, p. 396) crudum : nondum con- 
fectum indigestum. 

As regards external evidence, the testi- 
mony of P outweighs all inferior author- 
ities; whether interpolated MSS., or gram- 
marians, whose quotations are notoriously 
inaccurate, or scholia and glosses, which 
are generally valueless : moreover I believe 
that the words turgidus et crudus are a 
reminiscence of Hor. epp. i. 6, 61 crudi 
tumidique lauemur. As regards internal 
evidence, Latin usage requires crudus, 
which means ‘suffering from indigestion’ 
as in vi. 203 mustacea crudis donanda. 
Cato R.R. 125 cruda aluus. Hor. sat. i. 
5, 49 namque pila lippis inimicum et ludere 
erudis, Cic. Clu. $ 168 cum ad illud pran- 
dium crudior uenisset. de or. i. § 124 erudior 
fut. de fin. ii. 8, 23 qui de conuiuiis aufer- 
antur crudique postridie se rursus ingurgi- 
tent. Mart. xii. 76, 2 ebrius ef crudus nil 
habet agricola. Sen. epp. 89, 22 quantulum 
ex ista fera periculose capta dominus crudus 
ac nausians gustat? Luxorius, Baehrens 
P.L.M. iv. 425 inmensi soricis cattus cum 
membra uorasset, | deliciis periit crudior ille 
suis. The accusative crudwm, as far as I 
know, can only be supported in the sense 
of ‘undigested,’ as it is usually explained, 
by the solitary passage of Celsus i. 2 qui 
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crudum sine praecordiorum dolore ructat : 
but there the meaning is uncertain : crudum 
might even be adverbial : and erudus in the 
sense of ‘ undigested’ I take to be solecistic 
and late Latin. Consequently the reading 
crudum could only mean ‘raw’: xv. 83 con- 
tenta cadauere crudo. Ov. F. vi. 158 extaque 
de porca cruda bimestre tenet. Mart. xi. 57, 4 
exta cruda. Suet. Ner. 37 crudam carnem. 
But it is absurd to suppose that the rich 
epicure’s peacock was underdone ; such an 
imputation on his cook is incongruous here, 
and could not be supported by Mart. iii. 13. 
dum non uis pisces, dum non wis carpere 
pullos, | et plus quam putri, Naeuia, parcis 
apro, | accusas rumpisque cocum, tamquam 
omnia cruda (‘You abuse the cook for 
sending up all the victuals raw’) | attulerité. 
numquam sic ego crudus (‘ dyspeptic ’) ero. 
Juvenal’s expression for ‘undigested food’ 
is cibus inperfectus (iii. 233). I suspect 
crudum to be a grammarian’s alteration, 
the product of Cornutus or Heiric of 
Auxerre. The errors introduced by gram- 
marians into Latin texts are discussed in 
the prolegomena to my edition of Ovid’s 
Tristia, p. lxvii. foll. 

I proceed to consider intestata, about which 
Madvig (Adu. iii. 249) found a difficulty, 
because though indigestion may cause death, 
it need not have prevented the man from 
making his will. He therefore proposes to 
read infestata, understanding infestata se- 
nectus as ‘old age estranged,’ old age that 
declines to visit men (‘senectus subitis his et 
praematuris mortibus infestatur, paucique aut 
nulli eam consequuntur’). But rich old men 
would naturally often put off making their 
wills till death was imminent; partly from 
fear of being poisoned by their prospective 
legatees (cp. xiii. 25, xiv. 173, 251 : see Fried- 
lander, Sittengeschichte, i. 338 foll.), and 
partly to keep on the alert the expectations 
of the legacy-hunters, by whom they were 
courted and whose special prey they were 
(cp. iv. 19, x. 202, xii. 121 ff. ; Sen. epp. 95, 
43, amico aliquis aegro adsidet: probamus. 
at hoc hereditatis causa facit: wultur est, 
cadauer expectat). Further imtestata is re- 
quired to explain tratis amicis: the friends 
are angry because the rich man has died 
without making a will, their attentions to 
him are all wasted labour (iii. 124 perierwnt 
tempora longi seruitit), and so they exult over 
his demise (plaudendum funus). 


T. 155-157. 
pone Tigellinum : taeda lucebis in illa 
qua stantes ardent qui fixo pectore fumant, 
et latum media sulcum deducit harena. 
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deducit P and HVBM published by Hosius, 
and Cod. Trin. Coll. Cantab. O. 4, 10 saec. 
X., of which Mr. G. R. Scott has kindly lent 
me his collation. deducis, p s. 

Translate: ‘If you portray Tigellinus you 
will blaze amid the bonfire in which the 
wretches stand and burn who smoke pierced 
through the chest, and which bonfire draws 
out (flashes out) a broad streak of light in 
the middle of the sand’ of the amphitheatre. 
I cannot agree with Biicheler and Fried- 
linder in rejecting deducit in favour of 
deducis. The syntax is et (quae taeda) sulewm 
deducit. The relative is occasionally thus 
supplied: xiv. 105 sed pater in causa, cur 
septima quaeque fuit lux | ignaua et (qui) 
partem uitae non attigit ullam. xv. 170 
sed (qui) pectora brachia uoltum | erediderint 
genus esse cibit, See Madvig, Opuse. ii. 176 
= 541. Munro, Lucr. vi. 52. The meaning 
of sulewm deducit has been much disputed : 
that adopted was suggested by Maguire (Her- 
mathena, ix. 422): sulews = sulcus luminis : 
cp. Verg. Aen. ii, 697 (of the trail of a 
comet) tum longo limite sulcus | dat lucem. 
v. 527 cuelo ceu saepe refixa | transcurrunt 
erinemque uolantia sidera ducunt. Lucan v. 
562 dispersos traxere cadentia sulcos | sidera. 
This seems simpler than to understand sul- 
cum deducit of the track of pitch and 
burning stuff which dripped off the stakes 
fastened in the ground: as this would not be 
broad (Jatum). So Nipperdey on Tac. A. 
xv. 44 and Weidner. 

If deducis be accepted it means ‘and 
there you are drawing a broad furrow on 
the midst of the sand.’ The picture then is 
of the track left by the dead body dragged 
away by the uncus (x. 66): Lycophron 268 
Aevpas Bowrns yatopav dv avAaxos (= sulcus 
of Hector dragged by Achilles) : Sen, de ira 
ili. 3, 6 eculet et fidiculae et ergastula et cruces 
et circumdati defossis corporibus ignes, et 
cadauera quoque trahens uncus. Plin. paneg. 
33, 3 nemo e spectatore spectaculum factus, 
miseras uoluptates unco et iynibus expiauit. 
But though the present indicative is often 
used of actions about to be commenced (e.g. 
iii. 296), the abrupt change from the future 
to the present is here impossible, and is not 
paralleled by the far easier changes quoted 
by Friedlander, such as iii. 239 si wocat... 
uehetur...curet, v. 87 qui adfertur—olebit. 
Further, as Mr. Marindin observes to me, 
the meaning obtained is absurd: for though 
the body of a criminal executed in an 
ordinary fashion and then removed could no 
doubt ‘describe a furrow’ in the sand, the 
victim burnt at the stake would leave little 
or no body to drag, and it seems impossible 
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to suppose that Juvenal would so describe 
the removal of his remains, No probable 
conjecture has been proposed, though su/eum 
uneus ducet (Mayor) and sulewm dant lucis 
(Dobree) deserve mention for their ingenuity. 
e 
IIT. 216-218. 
hic nuda et candida signa, 

hie aliquid praeclarum Euphranoris et 

Polycliti, 
haec Asianorum uetera ornamenta deorum. 


Haecasianorum PS, Fecasianorum p ALVB, 
ce 
ectosianorum (0 prior post. mut. in a) H, 


Fetasianorum ex Fecasianorum cod. Trin. 
Coll. Cantab. 

The notes of the scholia are: 

haec Asianorum superstitiosae gentem 
nominauit. schol. Pith. 

Phaecasianorum. Phaecasiani populi 
sunt in cultu idolorum superstitiosi pluri- 
mos deos colentes. ipsisunt etiam Phaeaces. 
Cornutus schol. (Hohler, p. 418). 

Haec Asianorum, the reading of P, is 
retained by Ruperti, Lewis, Biicheler, 
Weidner, and Friedlinder. Ff riedlinder, 
following Lewis, understands haec to mean 
‘another, a woman’: he considers that the 
introduction of a lady among the sympa- 
thetic male friends who effusively vie with 
one another in offering material consolation 
to their burnt out wealthy neighbour is in 
Juvenal’s manner, and makes the scene more 
realistic: he might have quoted horrida 
mater, pullati proceres (213). This may be 
so: but the sudden introduction of one 
female among so many males, without any 
very obvious reason, to say nothing of that 
of one haec among so many /ic’s, has always 
seemed to me strange. 

Weidner, feeling this difficulty, proposes 
to take haec as accusative plural with 
Polycliti ; ‘another brings some masterpiece 
of Euphranor and these glories of temples 
in Asia wrought by Polyclitus in days gone 
by, now by Rome possessed ’ (haec these near 
us). But the position of Polyclit: seems to 
show that it cannot be separated from 
Euphranoris ; and had such been the mean- 
ing I think that haec would in order have 
preceded Polyclitt. 

Therefore, if Aaec be retained, the comma 
must be kept after Polycliti, and haec uetera 
ornamenta must be ace. pl. in apposition both 
to nuda et candida signa and aliquid 
praeclarum ; ‘these glories in days gone by 
of eastern temples.’ But even then the use 
of haec in juxtaposition to four hic’s, in a 
different case from them, is awkward; and 
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I fancy a Roman would have written ista or 
illa. 

It cannot then be said that the reading 
haec is satisfactory. Thus Heinrich remarks : 
‘haec Asianorum ist ohne allen Zweifel cor- 
rupt,’ and proposes to retain phaecasianorwm 
(so Burmann on Auth. Lat. p. 608). Though 
admitting that phaecasiatus is the ordinary 
form of the adjective, he contends that 
phaecasianus may have been also in use, 
quoting Cic. ad fam. ix. 16, 8 miniani Touts, 
which form, altered by most editors to 
miniati after Lambinus, is retained by 
Mendelssohn, who says that it may well have 
been a vulgar form of the word, like Zenana, 
Praenestana, Tutanus, Voranus. 

Roth, following a suggestion of Ruperti, 
proposed phaecasiatorum, which alteration is 
adopted by Mayor. 

Whether phaecasianorum or phaecasiatorum 
be read, the reference would be to the white 
leather shoe worn by the Greeks: Appian, 
B.C. v. 11 (speaking of the luxury of 
Antonius in Athens) xat orodjy elxe terpd- 
yovov EXAnvucny dvti tis rarpiov, Kat Srddnua 
nv avtod Aevxovy “Artikov, 6 Kat “AOnvatwv 
Exovot tepets kat “Ade~avdpéwv, Kal Kadodor 
fakdovov. Sen. epp. 113, 1 puto quaedam 
esse quae deceant phaecasiatum palliatumque. 
The word would then be contemptuous, 
almost equivalent to foreign, as the rogue 
says in Petron. 82 ‘age ergo’ inquit ille ‘in 
exercitu uestro phuecasiati milites ambulant ?’ 
‘Tell me, pray, are there any fellows with 
foreign shoes marching in your regiment ?’ 
Juvenal’s use of sélattarius (vii. 134) might 
be quoted in support of this. 

Now in all textual matters the question is 
not whether a reading may be explained by 
dint of grammatical or learned ingenuity, 
but whether the source from which it pro- 
ceeds is pure. Either we must hold that 
there is no best MS. of Juvenal, a position 
which many scholars seem to have adopted 
either explicitly or implicitly with regard to 
other authors, in which case textual criticism 
may be dismissed as a vain thing which it 
would be wise for sane persons to eschew. 
Or we may hold, as I do, that we have in P 
a pure source, a faithful guide, which though 
not necessarily always right, at any rate 
offers readings from which the truth can be 
extracted. It is further necessary to appre- 
ciate the relation to P of the numerous other 
MSS. (pw), such as those collated by Hosius 
the Bodleian and Trinity College, Cambridge 
MSS., and the Cornutus-scholia published by 
Hohler, 

The MSS. of the o class used to be re- 
garded as representing the recension of 
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Nicaeus, that of P being distinct. But 
Biicheler (Friedl. i. 113) has now proved that 
all our MSS. are drawn from the recension 
of Nicaeus. This follows from the fact that 
w» do not consistently deviate from P, but 
sometimes one MS. departs from it, some- 
times another, while frequently many of 
them agree with it. The absence of the 
subscription Legi ego Niceus Romae apud 
Seruium magistrum et emendaui at the end 
of Sat. V is accounted for by the fact that 
there are no comments and adscripts in P 
at the end of Sat. V and beginning of Sat. 
VI, showing that something was there lost 
or obliterated in the original from which P 
was copied. 

The following appears to be the history of 
the text. In the fourth century Nicaeus 
revised the text, and he or some other 
grammarian composed the original ancient 
commentary, the source of our scholia. 
Some time later, perhaps in the fifth century, 
a further recension was made by Epicarpius 
and Exuperantius, who repeated the com- 
mentary. 

From this recension came Valla’s Probus, 
which ends at viii. 198, and preserves the 
early commentary more fully than P. 

Also from this recension was copied a 
MS., from which spring all our known MSS., 
of which the last sheet was lost. This ac- 
counts for all our MSS. ending abruptly at 
xvi. 60. 

From this original were drawn P, with 
the abbreviated scholia Pithoeana, and the 
fragmentary MSS. which agree with P, the 
Aarau fragments and florilegium Sangall- 
ense. 

Again, from this original came the further 
revised text of ‘Cornutus,’ on which was 
based the recension of Heiric of Auxerre, 
whence sprang P and w. Whether the so 
called Cornutus scholia were the work of 
Cornutus, whoever he may have been, or of 
Heiric, or, as I am inclined to believe, of 
both, cannot be fully determined. The in- 
terlinear glosses in P, published by Lom- 
matzsch, have nothing to do with the scholia 
Pithoeana, but are excerpts from the Cornu- 
tus scholia. 

This theory accounts for the numerous 
passages in which pw agree; and the labours 
of Cornutus and Heiric, and the variations 
which grew up in the course of transmission, 
account for the numerous variants in po. 

I think it will now be clear that the reading 
phaecasianorum ( phaecasiatorum) cannot be 
accepted : it was produced in the laboratory 
of Cornutus and Heiric ; the foolish explana- 
tion of the Cornutus scholia was doubtless 
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the work of the latter. Also I believe 
that I have made it appear improbable 
that haec Asianorum can be right. What 
then are we to read? In answering this 
question let us consider whether that most 
fertile source of error in Latin MSS., the 
mistaken solution of a contraction, may have 
caused the trouble (see Lindsay, Latin 
Textual Criticism, p. 90 foll.). This I believe 
to be the case: the contraction H’, as may 
be seen bya glance at Chassant’s Dictionnaire 
des Abbréviations, stands in Latin MSS. for 
hic, haec, or hoc. I propose then to restore 
hic to the text of Juvenal, as Jahn has 
already done in his edition of 1851, following 
a suggestion of Ruperti. The copyists, I 
imagine, introduced haec for hic, from sup- 
posing that the word agreed with wetera 
ornamenta. The tendency of MSS. to assimi- 
late endings is well known: I have given 
some instances in the Classical Review, Vol. 
XI., p. 169, on Lucan vii. 303: see also 
Lindsay, p. 23 and 27. 
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Ill. 226-227. 
hortulus hic puteusque breuis nec reste 
mouendus 
in tenuis plantas facili defunditur haustu. 


defunditur P. diffunditur po. 

Biicheler and Friedliinder wrongly reject 
defunditur in favour of diffunditur: either 
word would apply to watering a garden ; 
but if Juvenal can say patulas defundere pelues 
(277), why should he not say puteus defun- 
ditur? Further, Latin writers, particularly 
the poets (Postgate, Selections from Proper- 
tius p. xcv.) are so fond of the pregnant use 
of substantives, by which here the well 
stands for the water of the well, as pelues 
stands for the contents of the pelues, that it 
is unnecessary with Biicheler to put a comma 
at mouendus, and construct diffunditur (as 
he reads) impersonally ‘you water your 
slips’: this involves an asyndeton harsh for 
Juvenal. 


S. G. Owen. 





NOTES ON SOME PASSAGES OF THE AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS. 


os 

a rOR , 

cbr av d€ vuKtitAayKTov evdpocov 7 Exo 
) 

ebvyv dvelpols OVK eTLTKOTOULEVAY 


Apart from the objections hitherto urged 
against éuyv, it is evident that to be visited 
by dreams is by no means desirable unless 
the dreams be kindly. A suggestion not 
yet made is 


ba J be =F d\ é / > oF 
€UT GV O€ VUKTLT AYKTOV € poo ov “Fe Exo 
” , > 
€VVOLS OVELPOLS OUK CTLOKOTOUJLEVV 


In the circumstances it would be easy for 
eivyv to take the place of evvos, and then 
(for that or other obvious reasons) become 
corrupted into eujv in its own verse. 


525. 
frou TaAat patdpotat Toiad (sic) oppact 
déEacbe Koopw Baottéa TOAD xpov. 


So f, but with v over a of wdda. h has 
rouow and deEacbe. The ef zov of editors 
comes from Auratus, not from MSS. The 
evidence therefore points to error somewhere 
in wdAae or Toio1d’ or dé€€acGe or all of them. 
If jou (or 7 zov) is right, the only tense to 


which défacGe and dé£aicGe can point is the 
future défecG« (au=€«). 
Read therefore 


Hrov, TV AaL, patdpotce Tots dcolypace 
dééco Oe Kdopw Baciiéa TOAAG xpove. 
B t c c 


«I ween, ye gates, with joy in your wide 
openings will ye welcome...’ 


560 sqq. 

, ‘\ > / ‘ 4 
}0xOovs yap et A€youne Kat dvcavAtas, 
oTrapvas Tapyees Kal KQKOOTPWTOUS, Tid ov 
torévovres, od AaXOVTES, TMATOS [LEPOS ; 


Perhaps nearer than previous conjectures 
is 
Tl 3 ov 
LU ae , ¥ t 
OTEVOVT AS, OV Na Xo l TLS, YMaTOS P-Epos ; 


‘and during what portion of the day in 
which a man’s lot fell did we not groan ?’. 
The men took their ‘watches’, and all the 
operations of any ‘ watch’ were disagreeable. 
jparos =‘the day’s work’. After the parti- 
ciple orévovras the next words ovAaxoutes 
might easily pass into od Aaxovres. 

The construction is, of course, ei A€youte 
(rods dvSpas) orévovtas wav (=i ov) maros 
fepos, ov Tis Adxou. 
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157. 
diya 8 dAAwv povodpur eipi. 7o Tyap dvaceBEs 
€pyov 
‘\ x , 4, / b > / / 
pera pev mrclova Tikre, operépa 0 cikoTa yEevva 
oikwv yap evOvdikwv 
/ / Dy 
KaAXALTTaLs TOT/LOS ALEL, 


girct O€ rikrew "YPpis......- K.T.A. 


Editors, for metre, usually follow Pauw 
with a transposition 7d dvoceBes yap. One 
would like some hint as to why the contrary 
transposition occurred. Moreover it is 
usual to give no adequate value to pey in 
pera pev «.7.r., nor to the yap of oikwy yap 
K.T.X. 

The chorus is combating the raAaidaros 
Aéoyos which asserts that all great prosperity 
necessarily brings ruin in its train. The 
chorus ‘thinks differently’ ; but surely the 
difference is very clumsily worked out in 
the text. Everything (including the mis- 
placing of yap) becomes clear if we read 


TO y' evaoe Bes yap epyov k.T.A. 


i.e. ‘I stand alone in my view; for, if a 
deed be righteous, it doth indeed (pév) beget 
others thereafter, but others like their line- 
age (7.e. righteous and good, and not ruin- 
ous). Hor when a house goes in the straight 
path of right, its lot is always one of fair 
children. But wantonness &e,’ 


813. 
dikas yap ovK ard yhooons Oeot 
kAvovres avopoOvatas ‘IXiov dOopas 
és aiwatnpov TedXos ov StxoppoTws 
, Ba fal ae si / fe 
Whpovs evro: 7a 8’ évavtiw Kirer 
"EX \ ‘ 2 \ 3 r 4 
Tis TPoTHEL XELpOS Od TANPOYpEVO. 


The usual alterations or interpretations of 
the last clause need not be _ repeated. 
Margoliouth’s zpoceéa is the best suggestion 
made upon the verb, but the chief error lies, 
I believe, in the case of kite. redxos having 
preceded, no dative is required with évavriw. 
Yet if a copyist acquainted with his Greek 
found himself reading 76 8 évavriw xitos he 
might naturally enough, whether deliber- 
ately or unconsciously, write 76 0 évavriw 
kvte. Such errors of ‘false adaptation ’ are 
numerous enough. xvros xeipos is a sufli- 
ciently good expression for ‘the empty 
hollow of the hand’ (cf. doidos Kitos &e.), 
and I should therefore read 


“ + te! / , 
TO 8 évavtiw Kitos 
*EAmis mpooeter yeupos ov 7X z 
S 7p xElpos ov TANpovpevw 


‘while before the opposite (urn), which 
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grows not full, Hope waves a hollow empty 
hand (7.e. containing no Wjdos).’ 


869. 
ci 0 nv TeOVnKws, ws erAUOVOV Adyot, 
Tpirdpatos Tav Uypvov 6 devrEpos 
ToAAny avobev, Triv KaTw yap od eyo, 
xXGovos Tpiorpov xAatvav e&nvxe aPBov. 


The nonsense of the third line generally 
leads to its being bracketed—a resource 
which, it is to be hoped, satisfies no one. 
The general sense is ‘if he had been dead as 
often as the multitude of messages told us 
he died, verily our triple-bodied Geryon 
the second would have boasted of putting on 
(dvoHev AaBov) many times over (zodAjv) 
the (rv) triple blanket of earth (which the 
first Geryon put on)’ «#e. Agamemnon 
must have put on Geryon’s threefold cover- 
let of earth many and manyatime. The 
difficulty lies in the words following ry. 
For xatwyapov read katwyatov and for 
Aeyo read X EX ovs, thus 


TohAyy avobey tiv KaTwyatovud€xovs 


XGovos Tpipoipov xdaivay e&qvxe AaBav 


‘he would have boasted of putting on many 
times over that (Geryon’s) triple earth- 
blanket of an underground bed.’ 


iB BLY e 
oTaots 6 aKopeTos ever 
KatoAoAvéatw Ovpatos TAevoipov 


Read yevoutpov. The great Agamem- 
non is a ‘toothsome’ morsel for the insati- 
able Furies. There is no appropriateness 
whatever about Aevoijov (see commentators), 


127i: 
Bopod tatpwov 8 avr’ ériénvov pevet 
TOepud koreions powiw tpoopaypatt. 


All difficulties of sense and construction 
are removed by reading Geppotyv: ‘instead 
of (making hot) my father’s altars (with 
sacrifice), it remains to make hot a block 
with the bloody sacrifice of me as the 
victim.’ 


1649. 
AI. GAN éxet Soxets rad’ epdew Kal XA€eyeu, 
yore TAXA. 
XO. cia 87, pido Aoxirar, Tovpyov ovK EKas 
TOOE. 
Al. eta 8%, Eihos tpoxwrov was Ts ebTpeTLCeTo. 


Modern editors mark a lacuna after the 
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first line and give the next words to 
Aegistheus, while it is the chorus which 
says eta 6n, Ethos x.7.4. Why? Not only is 
the change unnecessary ; it is demonstrably 
wrong. The chorus are old men who cer- 
tainly wear no swords and cannot at this 
time and place get them ready. When they 


reply 
35 A 5 ‘ x , > > , A 
GANG KAYO pV TPOKWTOS OVK avatvopLat Oavetv 


they make no mention of swords, but refer 
only to such defence as they possess in the 
way of staves. ‘I too with my hand upon 
my weapon’s hilt... .’ 

[It is necessary to call attention to these 
changes of order, since (among other people) 
‘indolent reviewers’ are apt to take a 
traditional order of editors rather than that 
of the MSS. for the basis of their nimble 
judgment. One such berated the present 
writer for ‘mammocking’ the order of 
Supplices 265-285, when I had simply 
restored the order of the MSS., while the 
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reviewer had apparently gone no further 
than Paley. | 


1657. 
ai , ’ ¢ , X , 
raretyere 8 of yépovtes zpos Sopous meTpw- 
peevous 
‘ 6 a” Te € = Lea a ANG e 
mpw mabeiv Tepfavta Kalpov' xpiv T40 ws 
erpacap.ev. 


Emenda- 
justify 


Clytemnestra is conciliatory. 
tions are numerous enough to 
another 


oretxer’ aidoior (Ahrens) yépovres zpos dopous 
Eppwopmevot 
‘ ~ »” € ? Band 

axpw mabe EpEarT akacpov. 


mpos Odmovs = ‘to your houses’. — éppw- 
pevo. conveys the idea of éppwoo, ‘may all 
be well with you, farewell’. éppwyévovs is, 
of course, quite possible and may be better 
‘to prosperous homes’. It would be an 
error to suppose that 7. is required with 
AKALPOV- 
T. G. Tucker, 





PROPERTIANA. 


I nore to have an opportunity later on 
of supporting the following new conjectures, 
in common with others already published, 
which have been criticised in this Review 
and which appear to be worth defence. 


IL. v. 3, 4. 


haec merui sperare? dabis mihi, perfida, 
poenas : 
et nobis aliquo, Cynthia, uentus erit. 


For wentus read cursus. 


PR, sca: 2122. 
nam quantum ferro tantum pietate potentes 
stamus: uictrices temperat ira manus. 


I formerly accepted il/a, the reading of 
some late MS. or MSS., but za appears to 


be genuine, and it will be enough to read 
wictricis. 


IV. ii. 35-38. 


In the praefatio to my text of Propertius 
I have defended an emendation of v. 35 to 
which I still adhere. But an alteration of 
the punctuation is required to restore the 
passage to coherence, and the sense needed 
in 35 may be obtained at less cost than by 
changing est etiam into mentiar (Housman) 
or adsciscam (myself). The four lines should 
be read :— 


est mea et aurigae species cum uerbere et eius, 
traicit alterno qui leue pondus equo, 

suppetat hoe : pisces calamo praedabor, et ibo 
mundus demissis institor in tunicis. 


J. P. PostGATE. 





GRENFELL AND HUNT'S GREEK PAPYRI. 


Greek Papyri, Series II.: New Classical 
Fragments and other Greek and Latin 
Papyri. Edited by B. P. Grenrett, 
M.A., and A. S. Hunt, M.A. (Oxford, 
1897. 12s. 6d. net.) 

NO, C. VOL. XI, 


AutuoueH this volume has only been pub- 

lished some eight months, itsinterest isalready 

overshadowed by the far more extensive and 

important discoveries which Mr. Grenfell 

and Mr. Hunt have since made in their 
HH 
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excavations on behalf of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, and of which a sample has been 
published in the shape of the ‘ Logia’ 
fragment. The discoveries of 1897 threaten, 
in fact, to rival those of 1891; and hence 
the value of this volume, which contains 
only very small literary fragments and a 
number of non-literary documents, is in 
danger of being overlooked. In any ordinary 
year, however, it would have been welcomed 
as an interesting addition to our know- 
ledge. The literary fragments, though small, 
have in several cases special points of 
interest ; the non-literary documents include 
many in very good condition, and several 
which belong to classes of which no specimens 
have hitherto been published ; there are some 
interesting examples of early Christian docu- 
ments; and the whole is excellently edited 
in a convenient form. A further point of 
value, though not much represented in this 
edition, is that of palaeography, since a num- 
ber of the papyri belong to the years just on 
either side of A.D. 300 and A.p. 400, which 
happen to be periods for which our informa- 
tion has hitherto been very scanty. 

Among the literary papyri there is nothing 
quite so interesting as the Erotic Fragment 
which formed the piéce de résistance of Mr. 
Grenfell’s previous volume; but the first 
place is no doubt held by the fragment of 
Pherecydes. It is not large,—only some 
twenty-five short lines are perfect or ap- 
proximately so,—and it is a curious accident 
that so small a fragment should have in- 
cluded one of the known quotations from 
Pherecydes, whereby Mr. Leaf was able to 
identify it. Short as it is, however, it sub- 
verts the interpretation which had generally 
been put upon the quotation, and shows that 
the narrative (that of the wedding of Zeus 
and Hera) was more simple and less allegori- 
cal than has been supposed. Next in interest 
come the Homeric fragments of the third 
century B.c., from J], iv. vill. xxi.—xxiii., 
which, like the fragments of the same period 
published by Mahaffy and Nicole, contain 
several Jines not found in our vulgate text. 
Out of eleven lines from book iv., four are 
new, and out of eighty-four lines from books 
XXi1.—Xxili., ten appear to be new, though in 
some cases the smallness of the fragments 
causes some uncertainty. Further, in one 
case, a line appearing here but not in the 
vulgate is actually quoted by Plutarch. It 
is obvious that this repetition of the pheno- 
menon first brought into notice by the Petrie 
fragment puts the matter into quite a 
different light. A single example of an 
expanded Iliad carried little weight, and 
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could easily be reconciled with existing 
knowledge; but it is a different matter 
when all the earliest Homer-papyri are found 
to be of the same type. It is true that all 
our fragments probably come from the same 
district of Egypt; it is also true that the 
additional lines are not of a striking charac- 
ter; but the fact remains that in a district 
of Egypt largely inhabited by Greeks the 
text of Homer in circulation in the third 
century B.c. was apparently one containing 
a much larger number of lines than that 
which has come down to us. When and 
how these divergent texts were suppressed, 
and what is the true origin of the vulgate 
text, are questions which the Homeric critic 
will be required to consider.. The one clear 
fact which seems deducible from the pheno- 
mena before us is that the text continued 
to be in a fluctuating and unsettled condi- 
tion much later than has commonly been 
believed. 

The other literary pieces in this volume 
are not of great importance. They include 
several small scraps of unidentified prose and 
verse, some of which are palaeographically 
interesting on account of their very archaic 
appearance. Mr. Grenfell’s remarks on 
their date, in comparison with that of the 
Petrie Phaedo and Antiope, are very just and 
sensible. Even these tiny scraps have con- 
siderable palaeographical value, when they 
are in literary hands and can be approxim- 
ately dated. The identifiable literary frag- 
ments include portions of Demosthenes, De 
Fals. Leg. 10, and Contra Phorm. 6, 7, and 
Xenophon Mem. I. 3, 15-4, 3 (identified by 
Gomperz and others since the publication of 
the volume). 

The non-literary documents are much more 
numerous and range over nearly the whole of 
the period during which papyri are known, 
from the latter half of the second century 
B.c. to the time of the Arab rule in the 
eighth century. Three or four small docu- 
ments are earlier, from the third century 
B.c., and one vellum leaf contains liturgical 
matter which may be as late as the ninth 
century. The Ptolemaic documents do not 
call for much notice, being of the same type 
as those contained in Mr. Grenfell’s previous 
volume; but they are good specimens of 
their kind and in excellent condition. The 
Roman documents contain more novelties ; 
for though papyri of the same classes are in 
the British Museum, Mr. Grenfell is the 
first to publish them. They include returns 
of camels for the purposes of the annual 
census of live-stock (several of these have 
already been published among the Berlin 
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papyri), an interesting and novel series of 
receipts for taxes paid upon goods passing 
through the village custom-houses, which 
throw light upon the trade routes of the 
Fayum, a collection of certificates of work 
done upon the embankments, which show 
that five days’ labour for this purpose was 
required from the villagers in each year, and 
a number of other tax-receipts and similar 
documents, which, in conjunction with the 
papyri and ostraka in Berlin, London, and 
elsewhere, help to build up our knowledge of 
the economical condition of Roman Egypt 
into something like a system. They are, 
however, so miscellaneous, and relate singly 
to such minute details, that it is useless to 
attempt to discuss them here. 

A special interest attaches to a number of 
papyri from the Byzantine period, which are 
ecclesiastical in character. Among them is 
a portion of the Festal Letter of some bishop 
unknown, announcing to his clergy the date 
of Easter in the current year, which is pro- 
bably a.p. 577; part of a deacon’s litany, in 
corrupt Coptic Greek ; and an inventory of 
church property. Mr. C. H. Turner and 
Mr. Brightman contribute some information 
upon these documents. 

Mr. Grenfell’s work is so accurate (and 
the same remark applies to Mr. Hunt) that 
a reviewer has little to do beyond describing 
and classifying the contents of his volumes ; 
and I have not as yet been able to examine 
in detail even all those of the original docu- 
ments which are now in the British Museum. 
A few queries and corrections may be placed 
upon record. In xv. 5 [dv]rwy should be 
[od]oGv, both because the priesthood: in 
question are those of females and because 
the papyrus appears to have o. In xvi. 1 the 
date is apparently corrected from Ad to Xe«, 
and the name of the lady who figures in this 
document and the two following seems to be 
fairly decipherable as Taxpiis or Taxpnois 
throughout. The abbreviation in line six 
seems to be that for y(aAxod), not dpaxpor. 
In xx. 3 I should read éd, not dz’, and in 
col. 2 1. 2 iepeav, not iepews. In xxiil. 5 
dvayonévov should be dyAoupevwv, and with 
regard to the note on this papyrus, it may be 
suggested that possibly the bank of the 
Latopolite nome was kept at Pathyris, 
although that town (or village) was in the 
Pathyritenome. Crocodilopolis was apparently 
the chief town of the upper toparchy of the 
Pathyrite nome, and Pathyris may probably 
have been in the lower toparchy, bordering 
the Latopolite nome. Pathyris, by the way, 
has not, so far as I know, been identified 
with Thebes as a whole, but with a suburb 
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of Thebes on the left bank ; but the identi- 
fication is very questionable. In xxiiia., col. 
3, the division into lines of the original is 
not followed. No. xxviii. should apparently 
be described as a re-sale by Sennesis to 
Petearsemtheus (the student of papyri must 
become accustomed to such euphonious 
names as these) of land bought from him 
two years previously. This will obviate 
some of the confusions presupposed in the 
notes. In]. 14 it is not necessary to suppose 
that zérapos or dpos has dropped out, the 
word zepixopa being inthe MS. Inl. 177’ 
is inserted by an oversight. In xxxi. 12 
the MS. (erroneously) has toxov, not TdKovs. 
In xxxii, the rod which stands at the begin- 
ning of 1. 2 should be at the end of 1. 1, and 
in 1. 13 dpov(pav) should be restored, not 
The MS. in xxxiii. 7 has cvv7Ajpo- 
ow, not cup—. In xxxv. 5 &Adooo(v) should 
be read, not éAdoow. In xxxvi. 12 adn’ éx 
rov évavtiwy érycuéeAntat Seems to mean ‘ but 
on the contrary has assisted us,’ rather than 
‘but has used our difficulties to assist us.’ 
In xxxix. 3 the MS. has @vtozots, in xlva. 17 
av(udovd), in xlvia.\ 7 perhaps ézitporoe 
rather than éxéryiou, in xlix. 9 not droyp(ad7); 
but cvvaroyp(aydpevos), droypapy having 
been accidentally omitted. The street named 
in 1. 13 is probably Bovradéov. In lviii. 2 the 
lacuna should be supplied (from a similar 
certificate in the British Museum) Ipoowztrov 
kat | AntoroXtrou map|a (2). In lix. 3 ey 
Ay(updrwv) py(vos) mpo(répov) should be 
éy\ijprropo(s), Which involves an alteration 
in the summary of the document’s contents. 
In the same papyrus Xowy, Owps, and 
IlaovAvos should probably be Xouak’, O<é>wn1, 
and Ilaovuyjreos, and 70d is inserted by mistake 
before reAéoparos in 1. 6. In lxi. 15 éox| ev | 
should probably, on grounds of sense, be 
éxx[ov]. No. lxiia. must belong to the first 
half of the second century ; for the strategus 
Hierax mentioned in it cannot be the 
strategus of that name under Caracalla, 
since the fifteenth year of that reign is 
already appropriated by one Dionysius. No. 
Ixvii. is apparently addressed to the zpovoyrys 
aiA(yrpidwv), not yup(vaciov), and this suits 
the contents better. The two last lines 
should run 700 iepwrarov Kaioapos [SB ]ac[ro]o 
viod [rod Se]Baorot. The beginning of Ixxiv. 
4 may be ‘Amavd Kaf[iJov. In Ixxvii. 38 
SwAfre may be diayynre. The name of the 
consul in Ixxx. 2 seems to be rightly spelt 
PpaovitTa. 

Here my examination of the originals 
ceases. It will be seen at once, by anyone 
who has any acquaintance with papyri, that 
the points that have been noted here are, for 


apovpas. 
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the most part, the merest minutiae, in some 
cases hardly worth the trouble of writing 
down. In dealing with the cursive and often 
damaged writing of papyri, there will always 
be a certain amount of gleaning to be done 
after any editor; but after Messrs. Grenfell 
and Hunt the gleaning is scanty and unim- 
portant. In conclusion, it may be permissible 
to congratulate them, not only on the good 
work contained in the volume which has just 
been reviewed, but on the prospect of in- 
teresting and important work held out to 
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them for many years to come in the colossal 
discoveries made by them last winter on 
behalf of the Egypt Exploration Fund; and 
one may be allowed to call the attention of 
the readers of the Classical Review to the 
new Graeco-Roman branch of the Fund 
which has now been set on foot, to which 
we may most hopefully look for import- 
ant discoveries in the field of lost Greek 
literature, 
F. G. Kenyon. 


LINDSAY’S INTRODUCTION TO LATIN TEXTUAL EMENDATION. 


An Introduction to Latin Textual Emendation, 
based on the Text of Plautus. By W. M. 
Linpsay, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, 
(Oxford. Macmillan. 1896. pp. xii, 131. 
Price 3s. 6d.) 


PernArs the best recommendation of Mr. 
Lindsay’s unpretending little book is the 
fact that it has been placed in the list of 
books recommended to students for section A 
of the second part of the Cambridge Classical 
Tripos, the only examination in English 
universities for which the textual criticism 
of classical authors is specifically prescribed. 
Profound and exhaustive of course it is not, 
and it deals too little with principles to be 
pronounced quite a ‘satisfactory handbook.’ 
But beginners will find it very useful, and 
some even of those who write as experts 
upon subjects of textual criticism and palaeo- 
graphy might read it with profit. Its most 
serviceable feature is the list of MS. corrup- 
tions with illustrative examples which it 
contains, while the most interesting is the 
variety of notes gathered from a number of 
quarters upon miscellaneous points con- 
nected with the history and composition of 
Latin codices. It was very natural that 
Mr. Lindsay should suppose that ‘there is 
no Latin author the study of whose text has 
at once such interest and such value for 
students of textual emendation as Plautus.’ 
Others however will consider that it would 
have been better had the area of choice not 
been limited to a single author, and that one 
involving so many difficult and unsettled 
problems, meirical and otherwise, as Plautus. 
Though Mr, Lindsay generally keeps his eye 
upon practical considerations, he sometimes 
shows a lack of cireumspection. The recent 
misleading distinction between the vowel 
and semi-vowel wu and ¢ should be avoided 
above all in a treatise upon Latin palaeo- 
graphy. But Mr. Lindsay writes not only 


v but even the discredited 7. In an appendix 
he gives minute and useful directions to the 
intending collator of a Latin MS. But he 
ought to have said plainly that, to begin 
with, every point in which the MS. collated 
differs from the text used for the purposes 
of collation should be noted, abbreviations 
(when of not unusual form):being indicated 
by the convenient practice of underlining 
the letters abbreviated. As the work of 
collation proceeds, the collator can drop the 
record of minutiae which prove to be unim- 
portant, noting of course the point at which 
he does so. In particular the collator should 
be warned against the danger in attempting 
too much in discriminating the various hands 
in corrections. Collations have often been 
rendered completely useless by the ascription 
to the first hand of later corrections and vice 
versa. It would not be fair in a notice of 
this length to dwell much upon flaws in 
detail ; but a weakness in the grammatical 
region is indicated by the suggestions that 
sum libere should be read in Hpidicus 498 in 
the sense of swim libera and that uitam wi- 
uitur Ennius is an adequate parallel to the 
impossible epityra (ace. of the direct obj.) 
estur which Mr. Lindsay proposes in J/t/es 
24, while the explanation of uci claro ‘in 
broad daylight,’ ‘duct being regarded as an 
adverb and therefore independent of distinc- 
tions of gender, is joined with the neuter of 
the adjective,’ (p. 27) is hardly short of am- 
azing. The statement on p. 73, ‘These 
errors of substitution [/ for ph, e for ae, oe, 
&ec.] in medieval MSS. are rather mistakes 
of eye than mistakes of ear’ is beside the 
mark and may easily mislead. The reason 
why a scribe writes febus for phoebus or 
coena for cena is that in his pronunciation 
the interchanged symbols stood for identical 
sounds and one spelling was more familiar 


than the other. 
5 Jee ep 2 
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DIELS’ PARMENIDES. 


Parmenides: WLehrgedicht: griechisch und 
deutsch: von Hermann Diets. (Berlin, 
Reimer. 1897. 5 M.) 


Tats edition of the fragmentary poem of 
Parmenides has a curious interest for the 
archaeologist as well as for the student of 
Greek thought. For out of 160 pages, in- 
cluding the fragments and the translation, 
47 are devoted to an excursus on doors, 
locks, keys and bolts in ancient Greece, 
occasioned, of course, by the mention of the 
etherial gates of day and night, of which 
Justice holds xAyidas dpoiBovs. As the ob- 
ject of this slight notice is to call attention 
to the work, and not to criticize it, I will 
only say here that the author, before stating 
his own view, has elaborately discussed the 
opinions of Autenrieth, Hensell, Protodicos 
of Paros (a modern Greek), and Fink, and 
that he gives profuse illustrations from the 
monuments, showing how according to each 
system the dxevs (Riegel), xAyis (Schliissel), 
Béravo (Fallklétzschen), iuas (Riemen), yedo- 
viov (Schliisselloch), are supposed to work. 

In the introduction (27 pages) one of the 
most striking points is the suggested associa- 
tion of Parmenides with the ‘Orphic’ move- 
ment of the sixth century B.c., a religious 
awakening, which, as Professor Diels 
imagines, must have sprung up simultane- 
ously at many places in Hellas. The same 
breadth of treatment shows itself in his 
recognition of the vision at the opening as 
a particular example of a widespread form 
of literature : ‘Es wiire reizvoll die Gesch- 
ichte der poetischen Vision durch die Welt- 
litteratur zu verfolgen, von der Hadesfahrt 
des thesprotischen Odysseus und der baby- 
lonischen [Star bis zu Dante’s Komidie und 
Hanneles Himmelfahrt.’ 

The ‘editor shows a wise caution in con- 
stituting this very peculiar text. He de- 
spairs of restoring it as at first written, 


partly because the dialect of Elea is scarcely 
at all known, and abstains from the inser- 
tion even of plausible conjectures. In the 
often-canvassed line od yap pi ote TOTO 
Sap, evar pi ova, he retains dayq, which 
he explains as equivalent to dvayxac6y. He 
notices Dr. Jackson’s conjecture ov...dap’ 7 
as ‘ingenious but impossible.’ Such a 
tmesis of ovdapd, indeed, can hardly be sus- 
tained. But granting the difficulty of sup- 
posing a line so often quoted /iteratim to be 
corrupt, I still incline to the more obvious 
pavn. 

His interpretation is marked by similar 
caution. I will only venture one remark. 
His note on ‘HArddes xodpar runs as follows: 
‘sie stammen von der Sonne. Sie sind die 
Lichtelfen. Darum eilen sie in ihre Heimat, 
wohin sie den nach dem Licht strebenden 
Denker geleiten. In #Arddes ist kaum mehr 
angedeutet als in Schillers Sonnenwandrer, 
der am Markstein der Schipfung steht, oder 
in Githes Sonnenpferden der Zeit... . Jeder 
mythologische Riickstand ist hier in der rein 
logisch gedacht Allegorie verdampft.’ 

Is this quite justifiable? An advanced 
Greek thinker of the sixth century might 
innovate in mythology, as Aeschylus still 
does, but his imaginings would surely be less 
vague than this. I know that my conjec- 
ture involves a divergence from the orthodox 
theogony, but since I first read the poem I 
have always fancied these ‘ daughters of the 
Sun’ to be the ‘Opa, 


THs emurérparrat péyas Ovpavos OvAupTos Te 

jpev avaxNivar TuKwov vepos HO emGetvan. 
The moment for the new revelation had 
arrived :—the Hour led the way for the 
Man. 1 might match Professor Diels’ refer- 
ence to Schiller and Goethe by quoting from 
the final scene of Shelley’s Prometheus Un- 
bound. But I leave this to the reader. 

Lewis CAMPBELL. 





HOW AND LEIGH’S 


A History of Rome to the Death of Caesar. 
By W. W. How, M.A., Fellow and Lec- 
turer of Merton College, Oxford, and H. 
D. Lemon, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Corpus Christi College, (Oxford. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1896. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuts book may be described as Mommsen 
done into vigorous and racy English. It is 


ROMAN HISTORY. 


an admirable book and supplies a decided 
want. In the authors’ very modest preface 
they say that their main object is to develope 
the history of the Roman Constitution, at 
once so similar and dissimilar to that of Eng- 
land: and herein they have been eminently 
successful in setting forth the results ot 
Mommsen and his school. They have done so 
with less light and shade and more truth in 
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the delineation of character (e.g. in those of 
Pompey and Cicero); and they have wisely 
dwelt with less insistence upon merely formal 
state-law, so that the great sweep of the 
development of the constitution may come 
more prominently into view. Nothing could 
be better than the pause they make in the 
middle of their narrative (chapters 28 to 31), 
wherein they trace during the latter half of 
the third and beginning of the second cen- 
turies the growth of that glaring contrast of 
form and fact, of principles and practice, 
which is such a marked feature of the later 
Republican times. ‘The old policy of gradu- 
ated privilege and regular promotion fell into 
oblivion ; 
day. At home the oligarchy masqueraded as 
a republic: in Italy despotism masqueraded 
as alliance’ (p. 309). Salient features are 
brought out by striking, well-considered 
phrases e.g. ‘ Religion was lost in worship’ 
(290); ‘The Senate was a sort of dictatorship 
in commission’ (298), and ‘formed the pro- 
fessional governing class’ (299) ; the Comitia 
was an ‘atrophied member’ of the body politic 
(298). ‘The path to power lay in family 
influence, in a strong clientela, in the arts of 
the advocate, the showman and the election- 
manager’ (301). The provinces were the 
‘milch-cows’ of the Roman nobles (311). 
Cato the Censor is described as ‘a political 
gladiator and typical Roman, a hard-hitting, 
sharp-witted, keenly commercial, upright, 
vulgar Philistine’ (303). And the authors 
strike a note of grandeur when they tell 
how Marius ‘died the horror of Rome of 
which he had been in turns the glory and 
the jest’ (438). 

These passages give a fair idea of the 
vigour of the style, and the keen insight 
into the Roman state and the Roman states- 
men which the authors possess. Sometimes 
perhaps the style is even a little too racy. 
After Sulla left Rome for the East ‘the 
opposition was a “syndicate of the discon- 
tented,” whose figure-head, for want of a 
better was that shoddy saviour of society, 
called L. Cornelius Cinna’ (434). Now and 
then possibly remarks might have been made 
on the significance of apparently unimportant 
measures e.g. the opinion of Diodorus (xxxv. 
25) about the pernicious tampering with the 
discipline of the army in certain laws of C. 
Gracchus (p. 349). | Sometimes we miss the 
notice of what would seem an important 
point in the development of custom: eg. in 
the account of Caesar’s Agrarian law of 59 
(p. 300) it might have been noticed that the 


exclusion was the order of the ° 
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principle that military service gave a claim 
to land was not as yet recognized ; the grant 
was to ci/izens, and the soldiers were merely 
recommended to the consideration of the 
commissioners. Many similar points might 
be urged: but they are minute and com- 
paratively unimportant. On the whoie the 
accuracy of the facts related and the effective 
manner in which they are grouped deserve 
the highest praise. Of course for both of 
these features in their work the authors 
would be the first to allow that they are 
indebted in a large measure to Mommsen: 
but it is no small achievement to have so 
completely mastered that scholar’s work as 
to be able to reproduce it accurately in such 
rapid and at the same time concise and 
lucid narrative. This is the great value of 
the work. Scientific Roman History is made 
attractive for younger students who would be 
deterred from it by the four large volumes 
and the ponderous and unusual phraseology 
of Mommsen himself. As regards the pro- 
duction of the book nothing is to be desired. 
The print is clear, the maps numerous and 
useful, and the illustrations in all cases 
thoroughly authentic and most instructive. 

A new edition of the book is doubtless 
near at hand. Perhaps Messrs. How and 
Leigh would consider the advisability of 
continuing the history to the Battle of 
Actium. True, from the time of Caesar the 
monarchy was virtually established, and the 
struggle between Antony and Octavian was 
only a question who was to be the monarch: 
yet histories of the Empire generally begin 
after the death of Antony, and accordingly 
the years 44-31 are more or less ignored. 
We think the authors would make the his- 
tory of that period of the industrious and 
the idle apprentice interesting and vivid. 
Again, possibly they might see their way to 
giving in a list references to the principal 
original authorities and the chief modern 
works which deal with the several events. 
Perhaps they might number the paragraphs 
continuously and at the end of the volume 
give the references to the authorities for the 
chief statements in each paragraph, some- 
what after the manner followed in Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s writings. It would be no 
doubt a task of considerable labour: but it 
would be eminently useful to the students 
who wished to prosecute their studies further ; 
it would not increase appreciably the bulk of 
the volume ; and it would not interfere with 
those who wished simply to read and to 
enjoy. 


L. C. Purser. 
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HOLMES’ INDEX TO LYSTIAS. 


Index Lysiacus Davipts H. Houses, Ph.D. 
Bonn (F. Cohen. 1895. Pp. 213. 8 M.) 


SrupEnts of the Attic Orators, after having 
long had to rest content with the very meri- 
torious but inadequate indices of Reiske, are 
now fortunate in having access to far com- 
pleter works of reference in the indices to 
several of those orators which have been 
published during the last few years. Thus, 
we now have the Index to Demosthenes 
(1892) and Aeschines (1896) by Preuss, and 
that to Antiphon by Van Cleef (1895), while 
indices to Andocides, Lycurgus and Dinar- 
chus by Dr. L. L. Forman have very recently 
been published by the Clarendon Press. 
Among all such aids to the study of the nor- 
mal Attic Prose of public life in the fourth 
century, a place of honour must be assigned 
to the laborious and accurate Jndex Lysiacus 
of Dr. David Holmes, a scholar educated in 
the United States and in Germany, whose 
work is dedicated to Professor Gildersleeve 
and Professors Huebner and Usener, and is 
published at Bonn, the University of the 
professor last mentioned. The work, as ex- 


plained in the preface, does not profess to 
be a lexicon or a thesaurus, but only a prac- 
tically complete index to Lysias, the only 
items purposely omitted being such common 
words as the article, and dé and xaé. It is 
perhaps to be regretted that the compiler of 
this very useful work has not gone further 
in the way of grouping and classifying his 
references. Thus under d/kyv we have a bare 
enumeration of more than ninety passages 
where the word occurs. It would have been 
far more useful if these references had been 
grouped under such phrases as déxyny Aafetv, 
diknv dodva, &e. There are other technical 
terms which might have similarly deserved 
a fuller treatment, such as adeva, aroypadenv, 
adapetcbar, Soxysalev, katadréyev, and de- 
toupyia. However, even under the limita- 
tions which the compiler of the index has 
set himself, the work will be found most 
useful. If we may borrow an epithet from 
the orator himself, we may add that scholars 
will be duly grateful for a Aeroupyia er 
mwovwtatn Which has been so successfully 
accomplished. 
J. E. Sanpys. 


WATTENBACH’S SCHRIFTWESEN IM MITTELALTER. 


Das Schriftwesen im Mittelalter, von W. 
Warrensacu. Dritte vermehrte Auflage. 
(Leipzig. Hirzel. 1896. 14 M.) 


Tue death of Wilhelm Wattenbach, at the 
age of seventy-eight, which took place last 
September, removes from the world of 
letters one who might be fairly regarded as 
the doyen of palaeographical studies. He 
was not by any means only a palaeographer, 
but it was in that capacity that he was best 
known among classical scholars ; and for just 
thirty years his books have been recognized 
as holding a prominent position in the 
literature of the subject. His Anleitung 
zur griechischen Palaeographie was first 
published in 1867, his companion volume on 
Latin palaeography in 1869, and his Schrift- 
wesen im Mittelalter in 1871. In 1876 he 
published, in collaboration with Dr. Zan- 
gemeister, his Hxempla Codicum Latinorum 
hitteris majusculis scriptorum, and two years 
later his Laempla Codicum Graecorum litteris 


minusculis seriptorum, this time in partner- 
ship with von Velsen. Since these dates no 
new work on palaeography appeared from 
his pen, but the old ones were from time to 
time brought up to date. The Anleitung 
zur lateinischen Palaeographie reached its 
fourth edition in 1886, while the third 
edition of the Anleitung zur griechischen 
Palaeographie was noticed in these columns 
in December, 1895; and now comes the 
third edition of the Schriftwesen, which, 
like both its companions, has undergone 
material expansion since its first appearance. 
The second edition, published in 1875, 
contained 569 pages, while the present issue 
reaches a total of 670, which is in itself 
evidence that the revision has not been of a 
perfunctory character. 

The strongest point in Prof, Wattenbach’s 
work is his bibliography. His books contain, 
in every case, a full survey of the literature 
of the subject; and no doubt the articles 
which be contributed annually to the Jahres- 
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berichte der Geschichtswissenschaft served to 
keep him posted up in all the most recent 
publications. The Schri/twesen, however, 
contains more original work than either of 
the Anleitungen, and must be regarded as 
Prof. Wattenbach’s most important con- 
tribution to palaeography. It is superfluous 
to describe at length a work which has been 
well known for twenty years as one of the 
foremost authorities on the subject. In 
seven sections (apart from an introductory 
survey of the literature of the subject) it 
treats of (1) the materials for writing, (2) 
forms of books and charters, (3) the manner 
of writing (preparation of the material, 


writing implements, ink etc.), (4) the 
revision and decoration of the written 
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manuscript, (5) the scribes (a very useful 
section), (6) the sale of books, (7) libraries 
and archives. In all these sections consider- 
able additions have been made, and the 
mass of information now collected is very 
great. Here and there it might be possible 
to make additions or alterations, as is 
inevitable in a work which abounds with 
details, and were the author alive it might 
be of some slight service to do so; but they 
would affect quite an infinitesimal proportion 
of the book. The whole treatise is excellent, 
and includes a mass of knowledge which few, 
if any, palaeographers now left alive could 
equal. 
F, G. Kenyon, 





OBITUARY. 


GEORGE MARTIN LANE. 
FREDERIC DE FOREST ALLEN. 


In the death of Professors Lane and Allen 
classical scholarship in America has suffered 
a great calamity and Harvard University an 
irreparable loss. Associated in service as 
they had been for a long period of years and 
dying within a few weeks of each other, it is 
fitting that they should together receive 
recognition in a brief tribute of admiration 
and affection which is offered by friends and 
colleagues. 

George Martin Lane was born December 
24, 1823, in Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
and died in Cambridge, July 30, 1897, after 
a year of feeble health. He was of good 
New England stock, the first Lane in America 
having come to Dorchester, in Massachu- 
setts, in 1635. He entered Harvard College 
in 1842, and was graduated with the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in 1846. Among the 
members of his class were Professor Charles 
Eliot Norton, Senator Hoar, and the late 
Professor F. J. Child. After graduation he 
gave some instruction in Latin in the College, 
and then went to Germany, where he had 
as fellow students Gildersleeve, Wé6lfflin, 
Baumeister and other well-known scholars. 
He received the degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy at Gottingen—his dissertation being 
upon the history and antiquities of Smyrna, 
—and immediately became Professor of Latin 
at Harvard University. This position, with 


unimportant changes of title, he held for 
forty-three years. Upon his retirement in 
1894, the University recognized his services 
to classical learning by conferring upon him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, and 
his services to herself by appointing him 
professor emeritus, with a generous pension. 
Two years later, in commemoration of the 
happy completion of fifty years since he had 
received his first degree in Arts, seventeen 
of his recent colleagues or former pupils 
united in dedicating to him the Lane Volume 
of the Harvard Studies in Classical Phalo- 
logy, to which each had contributed an 
article. 

His long term of service and his popularity 
as a teacher brought him into contact with 
many generations of undergraduates in 
Harvard College, upon all of whom his 
personality was strongly impressed. In 
later years, with the development of ad- 
vanced instruction, his courses were much 
sought by graduate students in Classical 


Philology. His favourite authors were 
Plautus, Lueretius, Horace, Tacitus, and 
Quintilian, and to their elucidation he 


brought profound learning, critical acumen, 
sympathetic appreciation, and a delicate 
taste. The marginalia on his private copies 
of these and other writers abound in happy 
suggestions in the way of illustration, ex- 
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position or emendation. It is hoped that 
some of these may be printed. 

In Professor Lane, both as a teacher and 
scholar, were happily united faculties and 
qualities which, though not often found 
together, in combination produce the very 
highest type of scholarship. These were 
a prodigious memory, minute and accurate 
knowledge, great originality and indepen- 
dence, a fine literary sense, together with 
the power of lucid and pungent statement, 
the faculty of taking infinite pains, and a 
bright and lambent humour. In brief, 
he seemed to his pupils to represent all 
that quick wit and intellectual finish can 
attain to. 

Impatient of imperfect or unfinished work 
in himself—with perhaps too high an ideal 
of perfection—he wrote but little for publi- 
cation, especially of late. A series of notable 
articles and reviews in the Bibliotheca Sacra 
and in the North American Review, between 
1853 and 1865—on German universities, 
Latin lexicography, and kindred themes,— 
a short tract on Latin pronunciation (1871), 
which did more than anything else to bring 
about a reform in the pronunciation of 
Latin in American colleges, a multitude 
of notes in the New York WNation, a few 
notes in the Harvard Studies—these will 
constitute nearly the entire list. He had, 
however, as is well known, been long en- 
gaged upon a Latin grammar and had 
brought it to the final stages of completion. 
It is good to know that this grammar, which 
one of the writers of these words has been 
permitted to examine, is to be published 
after no long lapse of time, the editor being 
Professor Morris H. Morgan, a favorite 
pupil of Professor Lane. It shows all the 
qualities of its author’s mind, originality of 
treatment, finish in execution, extraordinary 
felicity in language, and a skill in the trans- 
lations which at times amounts to genius. 
In this book and in a few articles which 
it is hoped will be published posthumously, 
much of Professor Lane’s influence on classi- 
cal scholarship will be perpetuated, but he 
will by no means only so survive. He will 
chiefly live, as all great teachers live, in the 
lives and activities of his pupils and friends. 
He was ever ready with counsel and help 
for all who came to him, and he gave both 
unweariedly and unselfishly. Not a few of 
the leading contributions of America to 
classical scholarship owe much of their 
excellence to his co-operation. For example, 
Dr. Lewis, the chief editor of the Harper’s 
Latin Lexicons, says in the preface to the 
School edition: ‘If it shall be found within 
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its prescribed limits to have attained in any 
degree that fulness, that minute accuracy 
and that correspondence with the ripest 
scholarship and the most perfect methods 
of instruction which are its aims, the 
result is largely due to his counsel and 
assistance.’ 

Of Professor Lane’s personal qualities 
this is perhaps not the place to speak at 
length. He was a charming companion, 
radiant with good humour, a delightful 
raconteur, a famous wit, a most welcome 
guest, a faithful friend,—respected and 
admired by all and beloved especially of 
children. All will mourn the master, those 
most who knew him best. 


Frederic de Forest Allen was born in 
Oberlin, Ohio, May 25, 1844, and died sud- 
denly on August 4, 1897, at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. His father, though from 
Massachusetts, was one of the earliest 
students of Oberlin College, and soon after 
graduation was appointed to a professorship 
in the college which he held for thirty years. 
Growing up in a professor’s family, young 
Allen was prepared for college at an early 
age, and received the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts when he was barely nineteen years 
old. Only three years later he was called to 
teach Greek and Latin in the East Ten 
nessee University, but soon took a leave of 
absence for two years for study in Leipsic, 
where he obtained his degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in 1870, with a thesis De Dia- 
lecto Locrensium, which was published in the 
third volume of Georg Curtius’s Studien. 
Although he heard Ritschl, Overbeck, and 
others, his chief work was with Curtius, 
who had a high regard for Allen’s ability 
and exercised a deep influence on his studies 
and teaching. He was the best illustration 
in America of Curtius’s training and method, 
and especially in his early years gave him- 
self to linguistic rather than literary studies. 
From Tennessee he went for a year to Har- 
vard as instructor, but was appointed in 
1874 professor of Latin and Greek in the 
newly founded University of Cincinnati. 
After five years of service there, he was 
called to the professorship of Greek at Yale 
which had been made vacant by the death 
of James Hadley ; but after a single year of 
New Haven, where his duties were exclu- 
sively with undergraduate classes, he was 
invited in 1880 to the newly established 
chair of Classical Philology at Harvard, 
and accepted the invitation, much to the 
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regret of his colleagues at Yale. This posi- 
tion was congenial to him since it united 
the two classical languages for his field, and 
especially since it brought him into con- 
nexion chiefly with graduate students, and 
thus gave him an opportunity to exercise 
his unusual powers for guiding and stimu- 
lating advanced students in their investiga- 
tions. 

In 1882, Professor Allen was president 
of the American Philological Association, 
and at its meeting that year gave an in- 
teresting address on the University of 
Leyden and its relation to Classical Studies. 
During the academic year 1885-86, he 
served as Director of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens. In this 
capacity he conducted the negotiations for 
the cession of the ground for the School’s 
building on the slope of Lycabettus, and 
began the excavations which the School was 
to undertake, by the direction of work on 
the site of the little rural theatre at 
Thoricus. 

Professor Allen’s most important pub- 
lished works were his revision of Hadley’s 
Greek Grammar, an edition with comment- 
ary of Kuripides’ Medea, a translation of 
Wecklein’s commentary and introduction to 
the Prometheus of Aeschylus, Remnants of 
Early Latin (which was used not only at 
home but also as the basis of lectures in 
German Universities), and Greek Versifica- 
tion in Inscriptions (which was printed in 
the fourth volume of the Papers of the 
School at Athens), New editions of the 
Grammar and the Remnants were in pre- 
paration at the time of his death. Perhaps 
the most signal of his minor works was 
Ueber den Ursprung des Homerischen Vers- 
masses, Which appeared in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift 
in the autumn of 1878. He contributed 
several papers to the Transactions of the 
American Philological Association; other 
papers were published in the American 
Journal ef Philology, and in the Harvard 
Studies, with a few reviews and notes in the 
New York Nation and in this Review, and 
some articles in encyclopedias. His pub- 
lished works, however, in amount very im- 
perfectly represented his attainments and 
his researches. He cared nothing for the 
glory of discovery, and observed the Hora- 
tian nonum prematur in annum ; indeed many 
of his most striking and interesting views 
have never been published. He gave to his 
courses of lectures unstinted care, and each 
of these contained an extraordinary amount 
of entirely new material. The titles of 
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some of his most notable courses follow : 
Roman Religion and Worship; Religion 
and Worship of the Greeks; Greek Gram- 
mar, with study of dialectic Inscriptions ; 
Latin Grammar; Elements of Oscan and 
Umbrian; History of Greek Literature ; 
Roman Comedy. One of his most impor- 
tant unfinished works is a new edition of 
the Scholia to Plato, for which he had made 
a careful collection of the Bodleian and 
Paris MSS., during the winter and spring of 
1891-92, and for which he was planning to 
make a collation of the Venetian MSS. in 
his next ‘sabbatical’ year, 1898-99. His 
collations are beautifully neat and clear, and 
doubtless may be used by some other 
scholar, but many of his observations and 
inferences died with him. 

Professor Allen inherited unusual musical 
taste and powers. His work on Homeric 
verse and versification in Greek inscriptions 
showed his skill in dealing with metrical 
problems, and few men knew more than he 
about ancient music. In music he found 
his chief recreation after severer studies, 
and composed the music for two operettas 
and a pantomime, as well as for the cantica 
of the Harvard representation of the Phor- 
mio in 1894. 

Although he was not in any sense an 
athlete, Professor Allen was a faithful 
member of the Appalachian Mountain Club, 
and climbed many of the peaks of Switzer- 
land and the Tyrol, and again and again 
visited the higher summits of the White 
Mountains in New Hampshire. 

Professor Allen was remarkable for the 
accuracy and breadth of his knowledge, for 
the perfection of his philological method, for 
the sanity of his judgment, for his skill and 
precision in the statement of truth and for 
his success in guiding beginners to investi- 
gations, for his conscientious devotion to 
philological research, for his warmth of 
heart, for the ‘simplicity and godly sincerity’ 
which were manifest equally in his daily 
life and his philological studies, and for his 
unselfishness. He has long been recognized 
as the first American philologist of his 
generation, and in view of the work which 
in the course of nature he might have been 
expected to do in the later years of his life, 
his death is one of the heaviest blows that 
could have fallen upon classical learning in 
our land. 

W. G. Hate. 
T. D. Seymour. 
J. H. Wriaur. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


BRITAIN. 


Aesica (Great Chesters) on the Roman Wall.—Two 
-altars (one dedicated to Jupiter Dolichenus) and two 
inscriptions, together with some denarii of the earlier 
Emperors, have come to light in the course of the ex- 
-eavations which are being made by the Newcastle 
Society of Antiquaries. The style of the masonry 
-and the bonding of the N.W. turret point to the 
camp being of the same date as the murus.? 


SWITZERLAND. 


Boden (Ct. Aargau).—The front of the complex of 
‘buildings lying along the Roman road has been laid 
bare. The foundations of a long colonnade, extend- 
ing along the side of the road, show that Herr Meyer, 
the excavator, has found the site of some public 
building. Excavations at a fresh spot, S.W. of the 
site hitherto explored, have produced some valuable 
finds, including a four-footed bronze candelabrum 
standing on a square block of polished granite, and a 
bronze figure of a faun, about 18 cm. hixh, said to be 
of excellent workmanship. 


ITALY. 


Civita Alba (near Arcevia).— An Etrusco-Gallic 
temple has been discovered, decorated with terracotta 
figures of peculiar style, representing mythological 
-and historical scenes. 


GREECE. 


Athens. —Further details are to hand respecting the 
excavations on the north-west face of the Acropolis 
(see above, p. 173). As regards the grottoes of Apollo 
and Pan, it appears (’Epnu. "Apx. 1897, parts 1 and 2) 
that the more western of the two was after the Persian 
Wars sacred to Apollo alone (AméAAwy id paxpats, 
im &xpats, bTaKpatos, these being merely local desig- 
nations of the Pythian Apollo, although there is no 
epigraphic evidence to show whether the grotto itself 
was actually called rd Mv@:ov). This grotto is merely 
a shallow opening in the face of the rock, so that it 
can hardly have been the scene of Apollo’s affair with 
Creusa. But connected with this grotto is a group 
of passages in the rock, to which two openings admit, 
and which are less exposed to public view. After the 
Persian Wars, when a sanctuary was required for Pan, 
that god received this more secret cave which had 
previously belonged to Apollo.—In front of one of 
the two openings into Pan’s grotto begins a steep 
path leading up the face of the rock to a doorway 
(now built up) through the Acropolis wall. This is 
the 6mm through which one of Lysistrata’s women 
passed (Aristoph. Lys. 720). The excavations show 
that between Pan’s grotto and the Klepsydra in which 
Myrrhine is told to bathe (v. 913) there cannot have 
been any wall such as some have supposed to exist. 
—A hole in the rock. between the two grottoes may be 
the ‘grave of Erechtheus’ (Eur. Jon, 281 ff.).—Ex- 
actly south of the chapel of the Seraphim begins a 
subterranean passage 33 metres long, leading to a 
cleft in the rock, sometimes called the grotto of 
Agraulos. This is connected by a further underground 
passage with the Acropolis. The upper entrance lies 
N.W. of the Erechtheum in the walls supposed to 
belong to the house of the Arrhephori.—Under the 


1 Athenaewm, 11 Sept. 


grotto of Apollo, close to the Acropolis rock, are the 
remains of a building of which the object is undeter- 
mined (Ath. Mitth. xxii. part 1). Several marble 
inscriptions have fallen into it from above. The most 
important one mentions a sanctuary which was to be 
provided with a new door, and in which the well- 
known architect Kallikrates was to erect a temple and 
altar. This must be the little temple of Athena 
Nike. As the inscription still uses the three-stroke 
sigma, the temple must have been begun in the 


middle of the fifth century, and was probably finished 
before the Propylaea.? 


ASIA MINOR. 


Priene.—The German excavators have made clear 
the whole plan of the new city, which arose in early 
Hellenistic times. The old city lay on and imme- 
diately below the acropolis, the two parts being con- 
nected bya fine staircase cut in the rock (see the view 
in Arch, Anz. p. 68). The extant ruins of the Temple 
of Athena, which stood on a spur lower down, belong 
to the building dedicated by Alexander. Below this 
the ground falls in terraces southwards to the plain. 
On one of these terraces, below the temple, lay the 
main street and agora, above which are the remains 
of the theatre (remarkable for the fine preservation 
of the stage buildings). The stadium was situated on 
the terrace below the agora, being limited on the 
south by the still fairly preserved city-wall. The 
distance of the site from the sea, which even in 
Strabo’s time was forty stadia, is now doubled. 


SYRIA. 


Nazareth.—A bronze tablet bearing a Latin in- 
scription, which can be dated to 139 aip., has been 
found near Nazareth. It is part of a military diploma, 
granted to Gaius, son of Lucius, a foot-soldier of the 
second (Ulpian) cohort of the Galatians, and a native 
of Nicaea (probably the Bithynian city). The im- 
portance of the inscription is that it mentions the 
consules suffecti for the year (viz. M. Ceccius Justinus 
and G. Julius Bassus), and also P. Calpurnius Atili- 
anus, governor of Syria-Palaestina, as the province 
of Judaea was then called, Two alae of cavalry and 
seven cohorts are here mentioned for the first time. 


AFRICA. 


Carthage.—In the arena of the amphitheatre a 
subterranean chamber has been opened up, the rub- 
bish in which contained a number of small antiqui- 
ties. Among these were 55 thin leaden plates, rolled 
up and bearing incised inscriptions in Greek or Latin. 
The only one at present deciphered contains an im- 
precation in 28 lines against a child Mawrussus, quem 
peperit Felicitas. The arena has been almost entirely 
cleared ; among the finds is a torso of Diana, measur- 
ing in its present condition 0°265 metre in height. 
The goddess is moving to the right, wears a short 
sleeveless chiton and mantle (the right breast being 
left bare), and carries a quiver at her shoulder. 

G. F. Hit. 





* Berl. Phil. Woch. 11 Sept. For the question as 
to the way by which the Arrhephori descended from 
the Acropolis and the Persians ascended to it, see 
25 Sept. and 2 Oct. 

3 Berl. Phil. Woch, 28 Aug. 

4 Acad. des Inser., Comptes Rendus, Mai-Juin, p. 
333 ff. 
5 Ibid. p. 319. 
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Numismatic Chronicle. Parti. 1896. 

E. J. Seltmann. ‘Supposed signs of value on 
early coins of Himera.’ Suggests that these ‘signs’ 
are letters of the word Avrpoy interpreted as ‘ ran- 
som’ or ‘expiatory offering.’ It should be borne in 


mind, however, that only the letters AY or perhaps 


AVT occur on the coins, and the reading even of 
these is not quite certain. G.F. Hill. ‘Oinoanda: 
a new Greek mint.’ On an interesting didrachm in 
the British Museum, the only known coin of this 
Lycian city. J.P. Lambros. ‘On a coin of Hiera- 
pytna in Crete, hitherto wrongly attributed.’ H. 
Montagu. ‘Rare and unpublished Roman gold coins 
in my collection. This paper was written by Mr. 
Montagu shortly«before his death. The specimens 
referred to have now been sold by auction together 
with the rest of the Montagu collection of Roman 
gold coins. 


Part ii. 1897. 

W. Wroth. ‘Greek coins acquired by the British 
Museum in 1896.’ A description chiefly of the fine 
coins acquired at the Montagu and Bunbury sales. 
(With four plates). W.C. Boyd. ‘A find of Roman 
denarii near Cambridge.’ 193 coins, Clodius Albinus 
to Philip II. E. Whymper. ‘A discovery of Roman 
coins on the summit of the Théodule Pass (Matter- 
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joch).’ 


Imperial coins of the third and fourth: 
centuries. 


Revue Numismatique. Partii. 1897. 


Th. Reinach. ‘Apollon Derronaios.’ Ona new coin: 
of Lycceius, king of Paeonia, with obverse head of 
Apollo inscribed AEPPQNAIOS. A people 
named Aé€ppwyes are already known from coins. 
Reinach is led by this coin to believe that they lived 
near the borders of Paeonia. R. Mowat. ‘Com- 
binaisons secrétes de lettres dans les marques moné- 
tairesde Empire romain.’ (Continued). Chronique. 
‘Discours de M. E. Babelon, sur lutilité scientifique 
des collections de monnaies anciennes.’ Review of 
Grenfell’s Revenue laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus, by 
E. Babelon. 


Revue swisse de Numismatique. Vol. vii. 


Imhoof-Blumer. ‘Zur Miinzkunde Kleinasiens ” 
(part iv.). On the coinage of Thyateira, Tralles and 
other Lydian towns. Representations of the Hero 
Tyrimnos on coins of Thyateira are discussed. He 
holds the Apolline laurel-branch, and the double-axe, 
and is sometimes represented as a horseman. Re- 
markable types of Hephaistos standing, and of Helios- 
ian chariot drawn by lions appear on Pl. ii. 1; 1. 18. 

W. WRoru. 
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NOTES ON THE NEWLY-DISCOVERED 


Pace | (recto). 


1, 14. Perhaps zéis épas otdév dpacas. 

1. 18. The interrogation which M. Nicole 
introduces after ddeAgov is hardly probable. 
It is the common construction with ofda. 


otk otda yap Tov adeAdov ei viv €& &ypod 
€vbad? éridnpeet. 


nescio enim num frater nunc ex rure Tegressus 
hic uersetur. 


1, 24. Perhaps kav ofs 8 éya viv eiue. 


Page 2 (verso). 

1. 14. «d@kAavov dravres. It would be natu- 
ral for the servants to weep under the 
circumstances of a possibly fatal accident : 
and this seems to support M. Nicole’s other 
conjecture éxeio’ éxeivos ‘ 1] part pour l’autre 
monde.’ 

]. 17. I think the words avy davaAus exer 
are the rapapv6ia, tried to console him,’ ‘it’s 
getting quite well’: if so 6 should be 
omitted. 

1. 19 to 24. I offer the following :— 


> 8 Ls = > 
ev 0 HV OUTOS EL 
‘ « ‘\ ? SN ” ‘ A 

Cony éBpav map’ abtov evdov Kat oxoAnv 
> / pe ‘\ 4 \ cal 
nomaler ataAddayels OuceAAns Kat KaKOv. 
IAN’ obv tis ote TKANpOS 6 yépwv TO Blu 
= Lal ae , ‘ jel , om P 4 S : 
TOU peipakiov TA Tpdypat avaKkpover. B, tia 
Spay ; ovxt Tavraracw ayvoov ; A. tows. 


Page 3 (recto). 


1. 1. Nicole seems right in his reading of 
this line, except perhaps that the word 
missing at the end is not viv, but rév; 1. 2 
would thus begin with adafdv’, another of 
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FRAGMENT OF MENANDER’S Tewpyés. 


M. Nicole’s happier guesses. xadécaca I 
should construct with éf, ‘summoning y 
name to come out.’ 

ll. 3, 4. I suggest 


> 4 / , , / 

enol ye, Piluvva, XalpeTw. TL XALpETW ; 
, x! ~“ 

oipwlérw pev odv, TOLOVTOS HY yapety. 


‘Quantum ad me, Philinna, uiuat ualeatque. 
Quod “ ualeatque” dixi,’ immo pessum eat, 
qui talem se praebeat in nuptiis, h.e. tam 
peruersum. 

ll. 10-135. This passage is very interesting, 
representing as it does a different recension 
from that presented by Stobaeus Floril. 57, 
5 in this form: 


10 


> ‘ 3 / “~ 3Q7 
aypov etoeBearepov yewpyety ovdéva 


11 otyou héper yap doa Oeois avOy Kadd, 
12 xurrov, Sadvyv: kpibas 8 eav orretpw, Tavu 


13 Sikavos dv admédwy’ doas av Katafdhu. 
Of these, the remains of 1, 10 in the newly- 
discovered papyrus seem to show that it was 
identical. Not so with the other three. 
They stand thus in the papyrus : 


OlMALPEPELYaPMUP DP... sees ees 


av@yrocavtataAXa 
amredokevopOusKkatdouKalwsov .... V- 


This, one would suppose, might naturally be, 
as M. Nicole suggests, 


* U \ / \ 4 
olpar pepe: yap puppivnv KitTov KaXor, 
av0y tocatra: TaAXa 8 av tis kataPady, 

/ ral 
dréduxev Ops Kal dixaiws ov wA€ov, 
> , BEX \ " 
GAN’ aito TO jeTpov. 
K K 
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In these restitutions I see nothing to alter 
except possibly puppivas, and xloGov or Kiorov 
for xirrov. Ivy might, of course, be planted 
side by side and rank with myrtle :! yet it 
would be more natural to sow a _ sweet- 
smelling plant like the kioOos, just as the 
comic poet Mnesimachus mentions this latter 
with mint, storax and a variety of other 
flowers whose dopa) ceuvyy poxrinpa dove (fr. 
4, v. 63 in vol. ii. of Kock’s Fragm. Comi- 
corum). The supplement of 1. 13 M. Nicole 
draws from a fragment preserved by the 
scholiast on Aristides 541, 30, Dindorf (899 
K.). I believe most critics will prefer M. 
Nicole’s supplements as given above to the 
different version which he prints in his 
complete text p. 69. 

1. 15. wav’ do’ dvadéepopuev is possible, av- 
having fallen out. The papyrus gives 
TAVTAOTApEepojLev. 

ll. 17, 18. If the papyrus is right in giving 
in 18 ovver’ COewpovv yer[v|ixka kal Koopia 
(duals), it would seem that two women are 
addressed in 17. JI cannot see how M. 
Nicole’s yevvixa te kal koopa can mean ‘2a toi 
pour qui je faisais de beaux et nobles réves.’ 
But on the other hand it is difficult to finda 
vocative which will at once fit into the line, 
e.g. Scythi, Lychni, 


wxatperoANapuppunvuKatovy 


and correspond with the letters vv, them- 


1 So, seemingly, in Alciphron, 3, 17, and the 
passage of Lucian cited on p. 35: but the corruptions 
of Menander’s text might easily have set in before the 
age of either Lucian or Alciphron. 
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selves, M. Nicole states, p. 70, a correction 
of vy. 

1, 19. This v. in the papyrus has a syllable 
too much : 


GAXov b€ mpdéewv Ecomevwv eav ot Geo. 
p p bs 


The order of the words padAov 8€ mp. 
éoonevwv looks right, and would be spoilt by 
an inversion like écouevwv wpag. It might 
seem therefore that the article before @eoi 
should be omitted, and av (or possibly jv) be 
written for éav. 


Page 4 (verso). 

1.14. 47 épnpia. 

1. 16. Perhaps omit ye. 

The new fragment must, [ fear, be con- 
sidered, at present, to require a large amount 
of extra elucidation; much of the first 
editor’s conjectural restoration is more than 
doubtful. 

Rosinson ELtis. 

Page 1 (recto), 1. 14. The line probably 
ended 

€or |epas ovdev dodcas, 
the meaning being something like ‘I will 
stay away till evening.’ 

1. 19. pe det, not p’ ede. 

Page 2 (verso), 1. 19. otros ef. otrooi? 

Page 3 (recto), 1.4. rd[v o]itw cdv yapety | 

Rather 76 [8’ o]irw. 

Page 4 (verso), 1. 12. é]few. No, 7|éev. 
1.14. 47° épynpia. 


A, Pratt. 


THE MINOR WORKS OF XENOPHON. 


(Continued from page 339.) 


IX. Tor Ways anp Means. 


THE genuineness of the Idpoa. (Ways and 
Means), as a work of Xenophon, has been 
denied or doubted, sometimes on the ground of 
the date assumed for it, sometimes because 
it praises peace and does not praise agricul- 
ture, or for similar reasons. Into these 
questions I do not propose to enter, though 
I will say something presently as to the 
form of the work, in which some critics 
discover a speech, or even two speeches, 
addressed to the popular assembly. I will 
first examine whether there is anything in 
it that belongs noticeably to the vocabulary 


or manner of Xenophon. As its unity has 
been impugned, it will be best to take 
things in order as they come. 

IIpoorarys in its legal sense and zpoordrns 
tod Onwov are not noteworthy, but in a 
wider use zpoorarns (THs 7édews, etc.) is not 
very common in political writers, never for 
instance occurring in Thucydides nor in the 
Politics, though the ’A@. Ilod. has it in 22, 
4. X. however has it several times, and 
such is its use in the first sentence of this 
treatise, dmotol ties av of tpdoTarat dou, TOL 
avtas Kal Tas moAurelas ylyverOar. It recurs 
(xpoordra: tov vavtikod) in 5, 6 and in the 
same place we have mpootatevew a verb 
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which, though frequent in X., seems to be 
used by no other Attic author. The poets, 
Plato, and X. occasionally have zpocrareiv. 
The temporal use of érei= after, since (1, 1: 
5, 6 bis and 12; perhaps the first instance is 
doubtful) we have seen before to be frequent 
in Thucydides and X., not in common Attic 
prose, which prefers éreidy. Ty (1, 1) is 
Xn. Auarpédw (1, 1: duatpopy 4, 49), rare 
elsewhere, occurs in X. four or five times. 
The use of émxovpd in 1, 1 (vopifw...aua 77 
Te Tevia avrav emixexoupynobar av Kat TO b7o7- 
tous Tots “EAAnow clvar) reminds us not only 
of the doubtful FR. L. 2, 6 tO Awa Emtkor- 
potvras, but also of Mem. 1, 4, 13 vocots 
éruxoupjoa: and Anab. 4, 5, 13 émxovpnua tis 
xtovos. In all these places it will be seen 
that there is a notion of something to be 
guarded against. “Avadaivoua (1, 2: 4, 4) 
is a favourite word with X. TIpwairara and 
éyatrara are words sufficiently uncommon 
for us to notice that their antithesis (1, 3 7. 
peu dpxera, 6. d€ Arjyer) is found also in Hell. 
4, 5,18 and in the disputed Cyr. 8, 8, 9. 
Ajyo (ibid.) is a word of extreme rarity in 
most Attic prose. Demosthenes has it once 
(24, 98) in what was no doubt a traditional 
phrase (epi Ajyovta tov eviavtov. Cf. Thue. 
5, 81, 2 rod xeysdvos Aryyovros, one of the 
two places in which Thucydides uses the 
word, and Aryyovtos Tod xXEtpwdvos, ToD OF€povs 
Ar. Hist. An. 5, 12, 544 @ 16; 28, 555 6 
30). Of the speeches ascribed to Lysias the 
very doubtful ézurdgios is the only one that 
has it ($ 74 Ajéae THs AVrys) and that speech 
has also such words as kAéos and zevdetv. 
Aristophanes seems to have it only in the 
Peace (332, 1076, 1328), and in two of the 
three passages the language is not that of 
prose at all. On the other hand X. and 
Plato use it freely, and I ought to have 
pointed to its use in Agesilaus 2,14 and 
20: 11, 2 asa repeated Xn. touch. “Apdi, 
in the use of which X. stands alone among 
good Attic prose-writers, occurs in this 
treatise in three different ways( 1, 6 audi ra 
péoa oxiobar: 4,8 apdi drdra...daravav (cf. 
Anab. 1, 1, 8): 4, 43 daéxer...dugpt ra €&7- 
Kovta ordao.a). ILepipputos (1, 7) and dydiba- 
Aarros (ibid.) are just such semi-poetical 
words as occur abundantly in X. 

Adroduys (2,1: 4, 2 ef. De Re Fg. 7, 11) 
is one of the terms we find in Thucydides, 
X., Plato, Aristotle, not in the orators or 
the ordinary language of comedy (once in a 
poetical fragment of Aristophanes, contain- 
ing such a word as xGovés). The strength- 
ened ézetrep (2, 1) is very rare in oratory, 
very common in Plato, occasional in X, 
(Oec. 1, 11: Hipparch. 8, 4, etc.). ’AAAo- 
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Sards (2, 4) is a word of poetry, unknown 
not only to oratory and comedy, but also to 
Thucydides, and even to Plato: X. has it 
Cyr. 8, 7, 14 (Mem. 4, 3, 8 is probably 
spurious). Six times in this treatise (2, 6: 
3,3: 4, 9, 41, 47, 52) we find woAv with a 
comparative (odd mAclous, ToAd pGAdor ete.), 
not once I think woAAG. Holden’s index to 
the Oeconomicus shows that there zoAv with 
a comparative occurs ten times, zoAA@ once ; 
and X. seems generally to prefer zodAv. 
Kepdadéos is rare in prose. It occurs not at 
all in Lysias and Demosthenes, twice in 
Thucydides, two or three times in Isocrates, 
oceasionally in Plato. X. has it a dozen 
times (including Ages. 11, 3) and it occurs 
here in 3, 1 and 5,11. ’Apudiroyos (3, 3) 
will not, I think, easily be found in any 
good prose writer save X. (two or three 
times), Thucydides (twice), Aristotle (once). 
The same sentence gives us in ws pi) KwAveo- 
Oar dmomdeiv tov PBovddpevov X.’s_ very 
characteristic use of ws=ore, which is 
almost or quite unknown to other Attic 
writers of prose. It occurs again in 4, 35, 
On the other hand X.’s final os with sub- 
junctive or optative is not found in this 
book. °“Ozws occurs four or five times: iva 
according to Weber’s figures four times, but 
in reality I think once (4, 13) in the stereo- 
typed phrase iva...<t7w, where perhaps orws 
and ws were hardly admissible, and once 
(6, 1) otherwise. Weber lays it down that 
in X. asa whole iva and ézws are equally 
balanced, but that ézws preponderates in 
his later years. "Eorw ore (3, 4) and eorw as 
(3, 11) agree with X.’s preference of such 
forms to éviore and évor. The only other 
passage cited for guropevpa (3, 4) is Hiero 
9, 11. ’Emozevdew (3, 4 ws pds idous 
émomevoouey dv) will be found in Hell. 5, 1, 
33: Symp. 7,4, and dvceAms (3, 7), a rare 
word, in Hell. 5, 4, 31. The construction 
SvoeAmis TO pi) OdXL TpoOVuws av...ciopepew 
has parallels in X., as may be seen from 
Sauppe’s Leailogus p. 69 b. In speaking of 
the Agesilaus I noticed that X. not only 
uses atv where pure Attic has pera, but 
likes to combine it with words that yield a 
sort of adverbial phrase. Such expressions 
are ov TH Bia Cyr. 8, 7, 138: atv To Tarpio 
dpovripart ievar (Anab. 3, 2, 16). So here in 
3, 8 we have ody woAAy Sdamrdvy, whereas 
Plato once or twice writes pera dazavys. 
Siv ded in 6, 3 is not a noticeable Xn. use, 
being an old consecrated phrase that sur- 
vives in all authors the encroachments of 
peta. HIporedciv (3, 9 and 10) occurs not 
only Ages. 1,18, but also Anab. 7, 7, 25, 
hardly elsewhere in good Attic literature. 
KK 2 
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’Eyyvs with numbers (3, 10 éyyis dvotv pvaiv) 


is Xn. (e.g. Hipparch. 1, 19) and rodvxponos’ 


(ibid.) will be found Mem. 1, 4, 16. 

The passive émyxeipeio ban (4, 2) occurs Cyr. 
6,1,41. We have seen before X.’s fondness 
for the unattic pefov = 7rTwv: it occurs three 
times (3, 23, 50) in this chapter. Such a 
use of AoyiLoua as (4,5) Coplay AoyiLovra, 
‘they count it a loss, is uncommon but 
occurs Cyr. 1, 2, 11 pilav adudw roitTw To 
npepa Aoyilovrar. *Evdetcbar (ibid.) is a rare 
middle, used several times by X. ‘Qoavtws 
(4, 6) we have seen before to be used freely 
by X. and Plato, very little by the orators. 
In 4, 8 icyupds dpyupiov déovra and 4, 50 
isxupds...7roAvdvOpwros we recognise the 
isxupas=Tavv, opddpa, etc., which is so 
distinctive a mark of X. The poetical 
ducevpetos (4, 13: ef. dvoeAmis above) is used 
in Mem. 3,14, 7. More significant is the 
poetical and Ionic 7a zaporxydpeva (ibid.), 
which X. employs Anab. 2, 4,1: Hell. I, 4, 
17. TlAovurig~m (4, 14) is not quoted by 
Liddell and Scott from any other prose 
author, nor have I found it in anything 
more like good prose than one fragment of 
the comic poet Timocles: but X. has it 
half-a-dozen times without reckoning Ages. 
1, 17: 4, 6. ’Aévaos (4, 17) and evondos 
(4, 18) are uncommon words used by 
X. Myéde totro hoPetcbe, ws x... (4, 32) is 
a construction that occurs Cy7. 5, 2, 12: 6, 2, 
30, facilitated by todro. Téaos (ibid. not cer- 
tain) is a form not much used by X., but it 
occurs now and then, if MSS. may be 
trusted, e.g. Cyr. 1, 6, 26. The os av with 


optative in 4, 33 can perhaps hardly be. 


called a characteristic instance of the Xn. 
use (Goodwin WM. and 7. Append. iv.). The 
rather remarkable expression év ddpedcia (4, 
35), ‘yielding a profit’ is employed Cyr. 8, 
5, 15 6rov padiora év odedeia av etn. Cf. év 
qoovn etvac (Thucydides and Herodotus). I 
doubt whether epuya (4, 44) occurs in any 
orator: often in X. and Thucydides. X. 
is the only good writer from whom the 
comparative or superlative of rAnolos (7A7- 
ovaitata 4, 46: so twice in Anab.) is quoted, 
and % éyyttata, 7 wAnoaitata wods are eXx- 
pressions in accordance with Xn. usage. 
Avéavw is the only form ordinarily used in 
Attic prose, but X. like the poets occasion- 
ally makes use of avéw, and we find it here 
4, 49: 5, 2. X@po (4, 50) =the more 
common daypoi of 4, 5 occurs several times in 
most writers : so too eiroAewos and eireOys 
(4, 51) occur in him, the former once (Cec. 
4, 3) and the latter a good many times. 

In 5,1 éxrdew is Cobet’s certain correc- 
tion, adopted by Dindorf and Zurborg, for 
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the unmeaning é« zodews. Now éxrAews 
occurs almost a dozen times in X. and 
hardly, if at all, anywhere else in good 
prose. IpoocdiAys is a word not used in 
comedy or oratory: it is found twice in Oec. 
and twice here (5, 1: 6, 1). Kararparrw 
(5, 5) is quite a favourite word with X. 
The infinitive as immediate object of d/dwpr 
(5, 7 ayepovevew airdv éduxav ’APnvators: so 
too perhaps in 2,6) is many times paralleled 
in Cyr. (L. and 8. omit this use or confuse 
it). The use of dvaxraca for ‘ gaining the 
good will of’ so-and-so, which is uncommon 
but occurs three or four times in Cy7., is 
found here in 5, 8 (dvaxraa6au Tovs “EXAqvas). 
In 5, 9 we may observe the zpécfev which 
X. prefers to éuzpoabev (see however 4, 28). 
We have noticed before his use of dva (ava 
Ta Opn, TA 7edia, etc.) Where Attic has kara : 
observe now in 5, 9 dva tiv ‘EAAdda and in 
5, 10 ava wacav ynv kal Oddatrav. The ad- 
verbial 75 waAacdv ‘in old times’ of 5, 12 is 
found in Anab., Hell., Cyr.: xatradaravav 
(ibid.) in Anab. and Cyr. In 6, 1 we notice 
evkAens, @ word quite uncommon in prose, 
never used by Demosthenes or Lysias (un- 
less the Funeral Speech is his, and even 
then the speech is exceptional: see above), 
probably once (?) by Isocrates, but occurring 
in X. certainly three or four times, exclusive 
of Ages. 10, 3 and 4. ’Eyyepety (6, 1) is 
often used by X.as a variation on évxetpeiy, 
and ovvawetv (6, 3) which is very rare 
(Herodotus and Plato, apparently once each) 
occurs in X. quite half-a-dozen times, mostly 
in Cyr. 

If we ask about the use of particles, we 
shall find that it is thoroughly Xn. in 
character. Especially noticeable perhaps is 
the use of xai—éé, which is always a favour- 
ite with X.; xat—ye also occurs here fre- 
quently : cf. the index to Holden’s Oee. s.v. 
Myv with its various attendants (kai pry, 
GX pv, ye pv, ovde pyv) is incessant. In 
4, 40 we have a 8€ in the apodosis (ei 8 ai... 
voniler’ av pydotioiv divacbar eiveveykeiv, 
ipeis 8€...d:01Ketre THv 7woAW) Which closely 
resembles Cyr. 5, 5, 21 GAX’ ei pde tovro 
Bother droxpivacbar, ov de roivredbev deye. 
Anaphora with pé and 6é¢ is a marked fea- 
ture of X’s writing, and of this treatise: 
see for instance’ 2, 2 ci ddeAomev pev...adé- 
Nopev 8..." wéyas wey yap...,peya O€ Kal K.T.A, 
The use of re to connect a sentence with the 
sentence preceding belongs to Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon and Aristotle among 
prose writers, but is seldom found in the ora- 
tors or Plato (Kiihner § 519), I have noticed 
it twice here (1, 6 and 4, 9) and it may 
occur elsewhere. The double re, which is 
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also by no means common in prose, but 
sometimes used by X., occurs in 4, 52. 
’Ardp is a particle used freely only by Plato 
and X., not in the orators: it is found in 
4, 16. 

As in X’s undoubted works, no care is 
taken to avoid hiatus. 

Looking for evidence on the other side, I 
cannot find anything in the Greek to throw 
doubt on X.’s authorship. A few question- 
able expressions there are, but, even if not 
due to error, they are of no use for our 
enquiry. We have therefore a considerable 
number of things in the vocabulary that 
point to X. very clearly, and nothing 
whatever (so far as I know) that goes 
against him. Apart from the details of 
vocabulary, many turns of thought and 
expression suggest X. to me, but I lay no 
stress here upon a somewhat indefinite 
feeling, the grounds for which are not 
always clear to oneself and cannot easily be 
conveyed to others. As to the matter and 
contents of the little book, they seem to me 
perfectly consistent with the tradition of X. 
being the writer, though there is perhaps 
nothing in them except one small touch, 
which would actually suggest him. The 
passage is one to which other critics have 
drawn attention. After laying his schemes 
before the Athenians, he adds a hope that 
in the event of their approval they will 
before acting on his advice consult the 
oracles of Dodona and Delphi. This pious 
precaution is thoroughly in keeping with 
the feeling and practice of X. Compare for 
instance Hipparch. 9, 8 radra (the admission 
of aliens to the cavalry) d€ wavra GOeav 
guvebedOvTwv yevoir av. ei b€ Ts TOTO 
Govpdter bt. moddaKis yeypaTTar TO ory Hew 
mparrew, € totw dtu iv ToAAdKis KWOvVEdy 
Arrov rovTo Oavpdoerat «.7.’. But it would 
not so readily have occurred to everyone 
that for a more energetic working of the 
silver mines in the public interest Apollo’s 
sanction ought to be previously obtained. 

Hagen has maintained (see Sauppe’s 
preface) that the book is made up of two 
speeches actually delivered to the people by 
different speakers, neither of whom was X. 
I have shown how well the language tallies 
in every chapter with the usages of X., and 
how widely it differs from the ordinary 
diction of Attic orators. The theory of two 
speakers rests on alleged inconsistencies in 
different passages: they do not seem to me 
serious. The reason for supposing the 
work to be a speech is, no doubt, the 
repeated use in the latter part of it of the 
second person plural, when the author is 


addressing himself to the Athenians. This 
use does not appear I think, in the first 
three chapters. It begins with 4. 1 
(dewov av Bovdevourbe) and recurs several 
times (4. 32, 40: 5. 9,10: 6. 2), But that 
this method of expression does not neces- 
sarily imply a public speech may be seen 
from the fact that it occurs in the 
Hipparchicus, which is certainly not of that 
nature. X. writes there 3. 12 xp7...é7i 
pddayyos Gravtas katactavTas worep cidbare, 
mpos tyv Bovdiyv mpooeAavvev, and again 
4, 3-5 drav...dduviode,...drav €&w Tov Od6v 
dua Svoxwpias eAavyyre...qv 8 ext Kivovvov 
éXavvyte, «.7.A., addressing himself, but only 
in imagination, to the hipparch and his men, 
just as a minute before (4. 3) he addresses 
himself to the hipparch alone in jv pev ye... 
ehatvys..., Wv de erutvyxavys, on which follows 
in two lines the drav a¢ixvncbe. We observed 
the same thing in the Respublica Atheniensium 
(3. 5 odk oleoOe xpyvar) which no one has 
taken to be a speech. In the work before 
us there is no & dvdpes ’AGnvaio. or anything 
similar, nor any even of the make-believe 
resorted to by Isocrates, and I see no reason 
for supposing that it was anything but a 
written composition intended to be read. 

Tt is remarkable that Xenophon, if he is 
the author, dates his composition, so to 
speak, from Athens. He refers to Athens 
as ‘here’ (évOdde 1. 3; contrast the use of 
ait6tin R.A. ’Evéad_ can no more mean 
‘there’ (Liddell and Scott) than atrofi can 
mean ‘ here’), and habitually by saying ‘ we’ 
includes himself among the people who are 
to do this or that. There seems no external 
evidence to show that X. ever returned to 
Athens in his later years; and, if he did 
not, we may be surprised at the interest he 
takes after so long an absence in the 
augmentation of Athenian revenues. The 
‘we’ will have to be put down as an artifice 
of style. 


The best critical edition of the Ways and 
Means is that of: Zurborg (Berlin 1876). 
In 1874 Mr. Zurborg published a Dissertatio 
(De Xenophontis libello qui Tdpo inseribitus), 
in which he defends the Xn. authorship, 
partly on grounds of style. What he has 
to say on the style is almost entirely 
different from the points which I have 
brought out above. His remarks seem to 
me true and valuable, but except in one or 
two trifling details they in no way antici- 
pate mine. 

2.1. X. proposes that the metics be not 
compelled to serve as hoplites: péyas pev 
yap 6 Kivduvos darov (so most MSS. One 
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which has sometimes good readings dzovtt.) 
tya O€ Kal TO amo TO av (MSS. rexvwv) 
pPeya O€ KL TO aTro TWV TEXVWV 
Kal TOV oikeiwy ametvar (MSS. amvévar). ddrAdAa 
phy kat » modus av apeAnfein, €i ot wodirar 
per GAjAWY oTparevowTo padrov 7 el 
ovvTatrowTo avtots waTep viv Avool Kat Ppvyes 
Kat Svpor kat adAou wavrodarot BapBapot. 

Zurborg after Kaibel reads péyas pev yap 
6 aywv, the theory being that drov is an 
error for ayév, on which xivduvos was a gloss. 
This is somewhat complicated, and daydyv is a 
rhetorical expression quite out of place here. 
The older conjecture airéy, though not con- 
vincing, seems really better, and airéy may 
by contrast be emphatic. Cobet’s dzeivat 
for amvevat is the reverse change to that I 
have suggested (i¢var for elvar) in Ages. 
1. 28. If in the second sentence the 
expression is strictly accurate, waAAov must 
be taken with @dedyOein, and then we 
should change the punctuation given by the 
editors as above, and put a comma after 
OTparevouwTo. 

3.9. Toco’Tw av mietov Kal €lodyolTo Kat 
efdyoito Kat pucGodopotto Kal TeAea hopotn. 

Read reXeogopoiro, as symmetry and sense 
require: ‘would be paid in salary (1060s) 
and in dues.’ Cf. 4. 35 below. 

3. 8. Kal tavras yevomevas is clearly 
wrong, but Schneider’s ratra yevopueva (or 
perhaps yyvopeva) seems better than Z.’s 
Kat Tatra simply as in 10. It would be 
hard to account for the interpolation of the 
participle. I understand kai r. y. to refer 
not only to the tpunpes éexreuropevas, but to 
the zoAAa eionjveyxe «.7.. preceding, as 
aroAnWovTat & ay eicevéykwor Shows, and this 
makes the addition of yevoueva or yiyvopeva 
by the author actually necessary. 

These sacrifices were made (he says) 
though it was clear ori oddérore amoAnWovra 
& av cicevéykwcow ovdé peOeEovow av ay 
eiceveyxwot. The second cicevéykwor is a 
clear case of the accidental repetition of a 
neighbouring word through such a clerical 
error as we are all liable to, but it is not 
easy to be sure what word it has displaced. 
Madvig’s e&evéyxwor, also conjectured by 
Hartman, implies a misunderstanding of the 
passage. Kepdavwor has been suggested by 
Wilamowitz- Moéllendorf, though  subse- 
quently he was satisfied with dv av <éver’> 
eivevéykwot Which probably suggested to Z. 
his <trép> dv av cicevéyxwor. As X. is 
speaking of cases in which assistance and 
even costly assistance was given to other 
states, I should suggest something like 
opaAynocwot, diacwowot, Or daravncwor; but 
oan is no possibility of fixing the exact 
word. 
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4,13. 7a ev yap ov A€Ew Kal viv ere TavTes 
dpOpev, TA O€ Tapolxopueva TaVvTWY KaTa TavTA. 
av aKovopev. 

Wilamowitz’ rapa tov marépwv for ravTwv 
is too bold a conjecture, though Z. admits 
it to the text. Perhaps zavra is all we 
want. 

4,14. ris pevron TOAEws avy aévov Oavpacat 
70 aicbavopevnv todAov’s AovTilopévous e& 
avTHAs lowitas wy pynetaOar TovTOUS. mdAaL pev 
yap Onmov ois peneAnkev axnkoapev OTe Nukias 
KT. 

Ois peueAnxey seems not only strange in 
itself, but actually to vitiate or at least 
weaken the argument. If it was only those 
ols peweAnxev who knew these things, there 
was less wonder that the state failed to act 
upon the knowledge. The point is that 
these things were matters of common and 
universal report. I conjecture therefore 
that ois pewéAnxev has by accidental omission 
and then mistaken insertion got out of its 
proper place and that it belongs to idvw7ras in 
the line before. Individuals who made it 
their business had grown wealthy on the 
mining industry. 

4,17. é...Kai % modus KToTO Sypocia avdpa- 
Toda, €ws yuyvoito Tpia éxdoTw AGnvaiwv. 

I fail to see the meaning of the last words. 
The slaves were to be dypudcu, not the pro- 
perty of individuals; nor can it be the case, 
as editors seem to suppose, that every 
individual Athenian was to hire three 
public slaves to work the mines with. The 
proposals of the Ways and Means may not 
be very practicable, but the writer at any 
rate knew better than to think that the 
slaves in the mines could be divided into 
gangs of three and then looked after by 
their individual masters, those masters too 
being the whole number of free Athenian 
citizens. The scheme clearly assumes that 
large capitalists will own large gangs with 
the necessary overseers. The writer may 
have said, as Béckh understands him, that 
the state should buy slaves, till there were 
three for, that is in proportion to, every 
citizen. But can the Greek dative mean 
this ? 

4, 18. tysnv pev avOpwrwv evdnArov ott 
padrdrov av Oo Snpocov dvvaito 7 of idiarar 
Tapackevacac Ga. 

Do we not need <rogovtwv> avOpwruv, or 
tov avOpwHrev at the very least? It is not 
slaves, but such a number of slaves, that the 
state could afford better than individuals. 

4, 26. ovxn dv mote zAciw avdparoda éxet 
yevolto 7} Oowy av Ta épya bénrau. 

This passage has perhaps been corrupted 
from § 39, «i py mAciovas avOpdrrous 4 Scous 
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abra Ta épya mpocaitoty Kar’ évavtov euBddor- 
pev. There dcovs makes good enough sense. 
They are not to employ more hands than 
whatever number the state of the works 
may require. But here the case is quite 
different. He is saying that the mines are 
practically unlimited and that you cannot 
employ too many men. Indeed the difference 
of the two passages has been made an argu- 
ment for difference of authorship. What 
he ought to say then is ‘you cannot employ 
more men than they need.’ He must not 
say ‘you cannot employ more men than 
whatever number they need,’ for that in the 
context would be nonsense. But, when we 
look into the matter, we find that the MSS. 
actually have deira, not déyra, which is 
Heindorf’s correction and a necessary one, 
if 6cwv av were right. The sense seems to 
require that we shall omit dcwv av and read 
mreiw...7) TA Epya Seirar; or possibly 7 dcwv 
Ta épya detrar might stand. 

4, 35. éré0° av % oixodopyOy 7 vavrnynO7 7) 
dvéparroda avnO7. 

Though the verb is not found anywhere 
else, we need have no hesitation in reading 
avoparodwvnhy. Aristophanes has dvéparo- 
Sévys and the verb must almost certainly 
have been in use. Cf. dywvety, oitwveiv. 
The passive is not logically bolder than 
oixodopnOy and vavrnyn67. 
3, 5 above, and Sallust Cat. 2, 7, quae 
homines arant navigant aedificant, virtutr 
omnia parent. 

4, 37. Kata ye pny 70 Ovvarov Tepaivovtes TH 
pev KadXGs yvwobevta Kai adfis av iv dopeba" 
ei O€ Te dpaptnOetn, arexoipeO av adrod. 

Oiopeba most MSS., but two oioiuefa. All 
but one dexOoiweba; but that one, which 
contains some. good readings, or possibly 
conjectures, has the evidently right dzexoi- 
peOa. Editors read at6is dy dvvromev 
(Dindorf): atéis av pty yevéobar oidpebo. 
(Sauppe after Hermann): atts dv dvitomev 
with the mark of a considerable hiatus 
before oidueba (Zurborg). The last conjec- 
ture is quite gratuitous. It seems clear 
that we have only to insert one word to 
make perfect sense, not however yevéoOa, 
but something like zoiyréa. We might read 
Kat atOis av hiv otoipela <romréea>. The 
optative oioiuefa is clearly required by the 
sense and by the parallel verb dzreyoipe6a. 

4, 43. He propounds a scheme for saving 
the mines from being abandoned in time of 
war. There are already two walls or forts 
(retyn) north and south, about seven and a 
half miles apart. Ei ovv kal év peow TovTwv 
yevoiro eri TH bYyAoTaTw Byons Tplrov Epvpa, 
guvnKko. T av Ta epya eis ev e€ aravTwv TOV 


Cf. the note on | 
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TELXOV Kal, €l TL aicOdvoito Todeutkdv, Bpaxd av 
ein Exdotw eis TO aagadrés aroxwpncat. 

Suvyjxo. 7’ av x.7-A. means literally that the 
galleries or shafts would have been made to 
meet in one from all the forts or walls. This 
is certainly obscure, but perhaps without 
undue forcing we may interpret it to mean, 
or at any rate to imply, that there would be 
free communication from any point in the 
mines with any one of the forts, and that 
therefore on alarm of an enemy’s presence 
workmen could take refuge in whatever fort 
was most convenient. It must be a fort 
above ground to which they would resort, 
not some central spot in the mines, because 
(1) there would otherwise be no advantage 
in the new third fort: (2) indeed none of 
the forts would be of any use: (3) the enemy 
could desire nothing better than to be able 
to shut up all the workmen underground. 
Apparently the advantage of the new fort 
would be that it gave many men a shelter 
nearer at hand. At present the forts were 
seven or eight miles apart: now they would 
be three or four miles apart, and therefore a 
man would not have more than one and a 
half or two miles to go. 

This may perhaps not be the meaning, but 
in that case it is hard to see that the words 
mean anything. Possibly, as has been sus- 
pected, the text is imperfect : there may be 
something missing. In any case the words 
cannot, I think, bear the meaning which Mr. 
Dakyns (see however his note) andapparently 
Dindorf give them, that the workmen might 
‘eollect into one out of all the fortresses,’ 
that is, collect from the fortresses to some 
one spot. Apart from the reasons given 
above and from the fact that, when the alarm 
was raised, the workmen would be in the 
mines, not in the fortresses, there are two 
other objections to this interpretation, on 
the second of which I will dwell a little, 
because it involves an important point of 
Greek. 

First, there is no reason to think that epya 
can mean the men, the éepydra. It is used 
three or four times in this treatise of the 
mines themselves, and no example oi 
épya=eépyato. 1s adduced. Secondly, the 
‘perfect’ meaning of 7«w is disregarded in 
this translation, a meaning which the present 
tense never really loses either in the simple 
verb or in its compounds. ‘There are no 
doubt cases in which some scholars, Liddell 
and Scott for instance, seem to lose sight of 
it, but it is always there. When an inscrip- 
tion dujxec a statue (Herod. 2, 106, 3), when 
a vidge of hill dujxe a tract of country (vd. 
4, 185, 2), when parts of animals or plants 
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are described (Aristotle, Theophrastus) as 
guvnKkovra, we may translate the words well 
enough for ordinary purposes by stretches or 
meeting, but they really mean that man or 
nature jas arranged, not does arrange things 
so. The inscription is not in the act of 
crossing, it has been made to cross—and now 
is across. Aupxer expresses the present state, 
not the present act. Observe Herodotus’ 
account of the way in which Persian troops 
‘swept’ an island (6, 31, 3): dvip avdpds 
aivapevos THS xelpos ek Oartaoons trHs Bopyins 
ert tiv voTinv Sinkover kal éreita dia TaoNs THS 
vnoov dtépxovtar exOnpevovres Tovs dvOpurous. 
Here dujxovor is not strictly ‘stretch them- 
selves out’ (Stein, dehnen sich aus) as an act, 
but ‘stand stretched out across the island.’ 
They have already taken up the position 
when Herodotus begins to describe. When 
Aristotle, Poet. 1459 b 22, says that epics 
would be of the right size if they zapyjxouev to 
the length of acertain number of tragedies, 
el TopyKovev Similarly expresses their supposed 
condition, ‘if they had been made so as to 
be of a certain length.’ It is strange how 
Prof. Jebb can still (edn. of 1896) translate 
Soph. Aj. 186 jou yap av Gela vocos, ‘if the 
gods send madness, it must come.’ The 
words really mean ‘heaven must (may) have 
afflicted him’: literally, we should find (ay 
with optative) that a Geva vocos jKe. So on 
0.7. 1182 ra wavr’ av eéjxor cady Mr. Jebb 
himself says in his note ‘must have come 
true. Soon Ar. Wasps 277 tay’ av BovBo- 
vgn ‘ perhaps (we should find) he is laid up’: 
Peace 43 otxoty av ndy Tay Oeardv tis Aéyou, 
‘may be saying’ (cf. @yoi in 46): Dem. 23, 
30 epi tov éaAwxoTwv av eyo * he must be 
speaking about men convicted,’ and 7b, 45: 
Plato, Phil. 43 ¢. (in the same phrase as the 
Ajax) wodw 6 viv 8H pybets Bios av Axor 
‘would seem to have returned upon us.’ 
Even in the metaphorical uses of zpooijxo 
and dvjxw the proper meaning is distinctly 
traceable. It is only in the present infini- 
tive jew and in the imperfect jxov that it 
is sometimes lost. 

In X. therefore ouvjxo. dv must 
describe some state of things that, when an 
enemy appeared on the scene, would already 
be in existence. 

4,48. émoiriverOal ye piv péper pev Kivdvvos 
Kal TEpl TOV peTLOVTWY Kal TEpL OV dywvilovTaL 
TOVTES O€ Get pmeTLOVTES ToALOpKOIVT av paAAov 
i) ToALopKotev. 

Z., supposing with Schneider that rept dv 
ayovigovrat must stand, if right, for zepi 
ToUTov ot dywvifovrat, suggests mepl Tov 
ayovitonevov. But I take it that the 
foragers are themselves the dywvfdpevor. 
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When they start to forage, they expect to 
fight. The words are therefore short for 
mepl TovTwY Tepi dv aywvilovrar, Where av may 
be either neuter or masculine. 

4, 51. mpaxdevrov ye wv av elpnka cvppypt 
€y@ ob povov av xpnuacw evTopwTéepay Tiv TOAW 
etvat GANG Kal K.T.X. 

Svppnus is meaningless where the proposa 
and the anticipation are put forward as 
entirely the writer’s own. Read dnpi. Does 
ovp represent viv } 

4, 52. Greater wealth would produce 
greater efficiency : of te yap taxOévres yupva- 
CerOar ToAd av eripeheorepov mpatTovev ev Tots 
yupvactos THY Tpodyv aroAapBavovtes rE 
1 &v Tals Aapraor yupvaciapxovpevot ot TE 
ppovpety k.T.r. 

Editors and critics usually insert ra after 
mpatrew (Which may be right: ef. ratra 
mpdtro.ev in the next sentence); they trans- 
late 7 than, and sometimes think yupvacr- 
apxovjmevo. may be middle. I do not find 
any example of yvpvacupxeiv or similar 
verbs (zpinpapxeiv, tagiapxetv, etc.) in the 
middle, and the context surely makes it 
plain that men in training are meant. “H 
than seems to yield no meaning. What 
would be the point of saying that with 
larger public revenues they would receive 
more pay than when training for the torch- 
race? The payment for that would rise 
along with the payment for other things. 
If ra is not necessary—and it can hardly be 
called so—we might perhaps interpret thus: 
they would do things more carefully, when 
being kept and trained under orders in the 
ordinary athletic exercises or the torch-race, 
if their keep or pay was raised. But I admit 
that the order of the words is against this. 

5. 1. wodd ayv...rpordtirteorépay Kal muKvo- 
Tépay eicadixveiobar tac avOpwrots romnoete 
Thy wodw. 

‘A more agreeable and crowded city to 
visit ’ seems almost nonsense, to say nothing 
of the fact that zvxv7 = 7roAvavOpwros is very 
questionable. The phrase cannot mean, as 
Z. thinks, «is mv avukvorepov adixvodyrat, 
‘more agreeable and one which they visit 
oftener.’ He mentions the indifferent con- 
jectures mpoonverrépav, tobevotéepay, mibavw- 
tépav (his own), and might have added 
Madvig’s evxrorépav, which is not less 
indifferent. By the insertion of a few 


letters we shall get zoAv koworepay (X.’s- 


zoAv with a comparative: see above) or 
ToXvkoworépav, a word used in Ar. Hth. 1. 9, 
1099 b 18: Soph. 47. 1192. Cf. Cyneg. 
13. 9 of d€ ditecodor tact Kowol Kat didor: 
Plat. Men. 91 B drodyvavtas aitovs Kxowovs 
tov “EXAnvev to Bovlopevy pavOaverv. 


—_ 
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5. 2. I do not know how to emend the 
corrupt words here, but Haupt’s zapacko- 
zovcw, adopted by Z., must be wrong. It 
would mean the adoption of a wrong method 
of enquiry, not the coming to a false 
conclusion, and the latter is the meaning 
needed. Haupt’s hypothesis is moreover 
too complicated. 

5. 3. Along with people who trade in 
corn, wine, oil, and cattle, he mentions 
others, of d&€ yvwoun Kat apyupim dvvdpevor 
xXpnparilerGa:, men who trade in money. 
The old idea seems to have been that youn 
and dpyvpia were coupled together. Z. 
rightly demurring to this reads dz’ dpyupiov. 
Is there any objection to the traditional 
text, if we take yvwuy separately /—by means 
‘of superior intelligence the men trade or 
make profit in and with money. I have 
also thought of kav dpyvpiv. Tvdpn is 
mentioned (cf. 4, 22) because money-dealing 
requires more intelligence than trade in corn 
or cattle. 

5. 8. é€ore pev yap wepacbar duadAarrew Tas 
moAemovoas mpos aAAyAas modes, eoTL Oe 
ovvadAdrrew €l TiVves ev atTats oTacwlovow. 

I suspect X. wrote év atrots. Twés are men, 
as elsewhere in this treatise (Z.’s Dissertatio 
p. 27), not states. 

5. 12. yvaoerat...ras ciceNPovoas (mpoco- 
dous) eis tavTobaTa TOAAG Katadaravydeioas. 

It is hardly likely that woAAa can be a 
gloss on zavrodara, as has been thought. 
Perhaps it stands for zoAAdkis. Schneider 
TOAAG Kal mavTodaTa. 

6. 2. emepéobar tois Geos ei A@ov Kat 
apLewov €ln av TH TOAEL OVTH KaTaTKEvalop.Eri). 

It is surprising that editors can omit the 
av. Here and in the two parallel passages 
in R.L. 8. 5 (where see my note) it is 
absolutely necessary. ‘The question is as 
to the future, whether something if done 
would be advantageous. You can of course 
say ‘Js it better to do so and sot’, though 


the doing it is still future; but you can 
hardly say ‘To us doing so and so does’ 
(instead of will) ‘advantage accrue?’ So 
in Greek ay would not be necessary with 
the infinitive (karacxevaleo Ga), but is neces- 
sary with the participle. If it is right to 
omit dv here, why should it not be omitted 
in the next sentence, érepwrav tivas Oedv 
TpooToiovpevo. Taita KaA\cTa Kal apiora 
mpattoyev av} The construction is just 
the same. 
Hersert RIcHARDs. 


[As regards 4. 52, I feel with Mr. 
Richards the difficulty in the order of the 
words, and venture to subjoin a suggestion 
of my own. Though I believe yupvaciapyet- 
zat to have a middle force in Rep. Ath. i. 18 
(‘ gets the service performed ’), it is clearly, 
as Mr, Richards says, passive here ; and its 
meaning should be ‘found, or provided for, 
by the gymnasiarchs,’ just as of 7atdes 
dpicta xopyyotvra, means (as Liddell and 
Scott, there rightly, take it) ‘the members 
of the chorus are well j/ouwnd by their 
choregus.’ 

But, to yield the required sense‘ men in 
training in the ordinary athletic exercises, 
or in the torch race would do things more 
carefully if they were more liberally pro- 
vided for’ we need a second comparative, 
dpewov yuuvaciapxovjevor (unless, which 
seems doubtful, it can be supplied from the 
preceding wAeiw). But why should amewov 
have dropped out? May not the sentence 
have been originally a simpler one without 
the unnecessary antithesis of the two 
participles, and have run thus: zodd ay 
éryseAeorepov mparroev év Tos yupvaciols 7) 
év tais Aapracw apewov yupyvaciapxovjevol, 
the words tiv tpodyv mAciw arodayBavovtes 
being merely a gloss to explain dewov 
yupvaciapxovj.evor ? 

G. E, Marinpiy. 


OVID’ HEROIDES 


(Continued from p. 290). 


XVI 35-40. 


Te peto, quam pepigit lecto Venus aurea 
nostro : 30 
te prius optaui quam mihi nota fores. 
ante tuos animo uidi quam lumine 
uultus : 
prima fuit uultus nuntia fama tui. 


nec tamen est mirum si, sicut oporteat, 
arcu 
missilibus telis eminus ictus amo. 40 


Verse 38 is so given by Pand G and most 
MSS: V (saec. xii) has ‘ prima mihi uultus ’. 
The sense is poor, and the repetition of 
‘uultus’, first plural, then singular, is poorer, 
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To all intents and purposes the verse has 
already been emended by Mr. Palmer: 
‘prima mihi uulnus nuntia fama tulit’: see 
the metaphor of the next distich. But in 
writing mihi Mr. Palmer abandons better 
MSS for a worse, and in writing tulit he 
abandons all MSS: I would sooner follow 
them where they agree and desert them 
where they differ : 

prima tulit wulnuws nuntia fama tui. 

I suppose the 


‘tui’ depends on ‘nuntia’. 
archetype had 


prima ¢ui uultus nuntia fama tui, 


and fuit and mihi are alternative corrections 
of this manifest error. 

From 38 to 145 all good ancient MSS fail 
us and leave us to the mercies of the 15th 
century. Accordingly the very next verse 
is corrupt. oporteat is not even grammar ; 
the oportuit actum or oportet ab arcu of 
Heinsius has no suflicient sense; Bentley 
rightly expels the couplet and proposes 
Apollinis for oporteat, but I think the 
original form of the interpolation can be 
recovered with less ado: 


nec tamen est mirum si, sic cwm polleat 
arcus, 
missilibus telis eminus ictus amo. 


Helen’s beauty is a bow which discharges 
the arrows of love: no marvel the arrows 
fly so far when the bow is so potent. sic 
cum is corrupted to sie ut in Livy xxxviii 21 
12 and I daresay elsewhere. 


XVI 83, 84. 


Dulce Venus risit ‘nec te, Pari, munera 
tangant 
utraque suspensi plena timoris’ ait. 


It is possible that nec should be altered to 
neu; but Bentley alters it to ne, which is 
quite wrong: the asyndeton ‘risit, ait’ is 
not to be endured. Loers explains correctly 
that nec is ef non and that the conjunction 
belongs to ‘ait’ and the negative to ‘tan- 
gant’: Venus risit et ait ‘non te munera 
tangant’. He gives two Ovidian examples 
of this license, Madvig Lat. gramm. § 458 
obs. 2 adds a third, and Haupt opuse. ili p. 
512 a fourth: it is a natural sequel to Ovid’s 
favourite practice of appending to tho first 
word of a quotation a que which belongs to 
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the verb of speaking, as at met. iii 644 
obstipui ‘capiat’ que ‘aliquis moderamina ’ 
dixi. I will here give all the instances 
which I have noted down, marking the true 
construction by a grotesque employment of 
inverted commas. 


Her. xvi 83 sq. 


dulce Venus risit ‘ne’ c ‘te, Pari, 
munera tangant 
utraque suspensi plena timoris’ ait. 


xxi 221 sq. 


si me nunc uideas, uisam prius esse 
negabis 
‘arte ne’ c ‘est’ dices ‘ista petenda 


, 


mea. 


Met. v 414 


agnouitque deam ‘ne’ c ‘longius ibitis’ 
inquit. 


ix 131 sq. 


excipit hune Nessus, ‘ne’ que enim 
‘moriemur inulti’ 


secum alt. 


i.e. etenim ait ‘non moriemur inulti’. 


x 568-570 


instantem turbam uiolenta procorum 
condicione fugat ‘ne’ c ‘sum potiunda 
nisi’ inquit 
‘uicta prius cursu’. 


xi 134-137 


Bacchus peccasse fatentem 
restituit pactique fide data munera 
soluit 

ue ‘male optato maneas circum- 
litus auro, 
uade’ ait ‘ad magnis uicinum Sardibus 
amnem ’. 


‘ne’ 


tum demum ingemuit ‘ne’ que ait ‘sine 
numine uincis’. 


Fast. iv 597 
Iuppiter hance lenit factumque excusat 
amore 
‘ne’ ¢ ‘gener est nobis ille pudendus ’ 
ait. 


In her. xii 202 Ovid takes one step further, 
and not content with breaking up neque into 
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et ‘non’ and newe into et ‘ne’ he breaks up 
quam into et ‘hanc’: 


aureus ille aries uillo spectabilis alto 
dos mea, qu ‘am’ dicam si tibi 
‘redde’ neges. 


i.e. aries est dos mea, et, si dicam tibi ‘ hanc 
redde ’, neges. 


XVI 121-123. 


Et soror, effusis ut erat, Cassandra, 
capillis, 
cum uellent nostrae iam dare uela 
rates, 
‘quo ruis?’ exclamat. 


122 ‘illud nostrae friget hoc loco’ says 
Heinsius. One of the very few MSS which 
contain these verses omits it. It seems 
pretty clear then that ‘wento or wentis has 
been absorbed by wellent. 


XVII 51, 52. 


Et genus et proauos et regia nomina 
lactas. 

clara satis domus haec nobilitate sua 
est. 


‘et genus’ is in most MSS; a few have 
quod or quid; but what one expects is a 
particle indicating that Helen, having just 
demolished one of Paris’ arguments, is now 
passing to another. Well, P has ew: that is 
ed, the remains of sed. 


XVIII 65, 66. 


Tu, dea, mortalem caelo delapsa petebas : 
uera loqui liceat, quam sequor ipse, 
dea est. 


The words are right ; but here as so often 
elsewhere the sense is spoilt by the punctua- 
tion of editors with their inveterate habit 
of mistaking nominatives for vocatives. 
Write 


tu dea mortalem caelo delapsa petebas. 


XVIII 119-122. 


Si qua fides uero est, ueniens huc esse 
natator, 
cum redeo, uideor naufragus esse 


mihi. 120 


hoe quoque si credis, ad te uia prona 
uidetur, 
a te cum redeo, cliuus inertis aquae. 


‘If you believe me when I tell the truth,’ 
says Leander, ‘I assure you that in coming 
hither I seem to myself to be a swimmer, in 
returning, to be a shipwrecked man’. That 
one who is swimming seems to himself to be 
a swimmer is so very credible a statement 
that the preface ‘si qua fides uero est’ looks 
a trifle superfluous. But Leander apparently 
seems to himself to be a swimmer only when 
he is swimming ‘huc’, whatever that may 
mean: when he is swimming in the other 
direction he seems to himself to be not a 
swimmer but—a shipwrecked man. Then 
are swimmers never shipwrecked! are the 
shipwrecked never swimmers? why, Hero 
herself at xix 185 sq. remarks ‘quod cupis, 
hoe nautae metuunt, Leandre, natare: | ¢2- 
itus hic fractis puppibus esse solet’! Of 
course they say that natator means one who 
swims for his own pleasure; but that is a 
pure fiction. And pray what is huc? to 
make sense it must mean ‘to Sestos’, yet 
how can it, when Leander is penning this 
letter at Abydos? And what diction is cwm 
redeo 120, a te cum redeo 122! And what 
prosody is credis ad! 

The author of this epistle simply wrote 


si qua fides uero est, ad te uia prona 
uidetur, 
a te cum redeo, cliuus inertis aquae. 


An interpolator added 


hoc quoque si credis, ueniens hue esse 
natator, 
cum redeo, uideor naufragus esse 
mihi ; 
and the two couplets have exchanged their 
first hemistichs. 


XVIII 187-194. 


Aestus adhuc tamen est. quid, cum mihi 
laeserit aequor 
Plias et Arctophylax Oleniumque 
pecus ? 
aut ego non noui quam sim temerarius, 
aut me 
in freta non cautus tum quoque mit- 
tet amor. 
neue putes id me, quod abest, promittere 
tempus, 
pignora polliciti non tibi tarda dabo. 


190 
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sit tumidum paucis etiam nunc noctibus 
aequor, 
ire per inuitas experiemur aquas. 


191 ‘promittere id tempus’ signifies no- 
thing. Punctuate 


neue putes id me, quod abest, promit- 
tere, tempus, 


that is ‘ne putes me eam rem promittere, 
quia tempus abest’. 

Out of the immense number of Ovid’s 
hyperbata I have selected ten of the most 
astounding in Journ. Phil. vol. xvii p. 73 
but here I will confine myself tothe heroides. 
Let me premise that there are always two 
methods, and never more than two, of 
punctuating an hyperbaton correctly. The 
second way in which this couplet may be 
correctly punctuated is to omit all the 
commas, ‘neue putes id me quod abest pro- 
mittere tempus | pignora’ cet. Any third 
method will be incorrect; and therefore 
some third method is usually adopted. 

Hyperbata recognised by the editors or at 
any rate correctly represented by their 
punctuation will be found at xvi 122, 132, 
xx 63 sq. (here Mr Ehwald is wrong, but it 
may be merely a misprint), and xxi 121. 

Examples where most editors are wrong 
but some critics have recognised and ex- 
pressed the true construction are the 
following. 


iii 19 
si progressa forem, caperer ne nocte, 
timebam. 


Thus Merkel Riese Sedlmayer and Palmer ; 
so absurdly that Heinsius preferred to write 
forte for nocte. But Madvig, followed by 
Mr Ehwald, has restored the correct punctu- 
ation : 


si progressa forem, caperer ne, nocte, 
timebam : 
that is ‘timebam ne, si nocte progressa 
forem, caperer ’. 
vii 143 sq. 


Pergama uix tanto tibi erant repetenda 
labore, 
Hectore si uiuo, quanta fuere, forent. 


So Riese and SedImayer, without sense. 
Hectore si uiuo quanta fuere, forent. 


So Merkel and Palmer, without constriction. 
The meaning is ‘si tanta forent, quanta 
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Hectore uiuo fuere’: therefore the punctu- 
ation must be either that of Heinsius and 
Ehwald 


Hectore si uiuo quanta fuere forent, 
or else 


Hectore, si, uiuo quanta fuere, forent. 


x 110 
illic qui silices, Thesea, uincat, habes. 


So the five modern editors. But the con- 
struction, as everyone must know, is ‘illic 
habes Thesea, qui silices uincat’; so you 
must either write ‘illic, qui’ with Burmann 
or leave out all the commas with Heinsius. 

Now I come to examples like xviii 191 
where hyperbaton is hitherto unrecognised 
or at any rate unexpressed. 


ili 55 sq. 
scilicet ut, quamuis ueniam dotata, 
repellas 


et mecum fugias, quae tibi dantur, 
opes. 


So Heinsius Riese Sedlmayer and Ehwald, 
with a wrong sense. 


et mecum fugias quae tibi dantur, opes. 


So Merkel and Palmer, even worse. The 
construction is ‘et opes, quae mecum dantur, 


fugias’: therefore the punctuation must be 

either 

et, mecum, fugias, quae tibi dantur, 
opes, 

or else 


et mecum fugias quae tibi dantur opes. 


xv 103 sq. 


nil de te mecum est, nisi tantum in- 
iuria ; nec tu, 
admoneat quod te, munus amantis 
habes. 


The reading ¢w...te for te...tw is the excel- 
lent and generally accepted correction of 
Burmann ; and it is clear from his note that 
he quite understood the construction of the 
sentence: ‘nec tu munus habes, quod te 
amantis admoneat’. But how to express 
this by punctuation he did not know; and 
he and all the editors print the passage thus, 
as if ‘amantis’ belonged to ‘munus’, It 
should either be 
nec tu, 
admoneat quod te, munus, amantis, habes, 
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or else all the commas between ‘nec’ and 
‘“habes’ should disappear. 


xx 93 sq. 


hoe quoque, cum ius sit, sit scriptum 
iniuria nostrum : 
quod de me solo nempe queraris, 
habes. 


So the editors. But of course ‘nempe’ 
belongs to the principal verb, not to the 
relative clause: write 


quod de me solo, nempe, queraris, habes, 


or else omit the comma after ‘ queraris’. 

Here [I should like to add that the punctu- 
ation of ars ii 676 ascribed to me in the 
new Corpus Poetarum is the property of 
Heinsius and is not strictly correct. It 
should be 


adde quod est illis operum prudentia 
maior, 
solus, et, artifices qui facit, usus adest ; 


for the construction is ‘et usus adest, qui 
solus artifices facit.’ 


XIX 175-180. 


Vt semel intrauit Colchos Pagasaeus 


Tason, V7 
impositam celeri Phasida puppe tulit. 
ut semel Idaeus Lacedaemona uenit 
adulter, 
cum praeda rediit protinus ille sua. 
tu, quam saepe petis quod amas, tam 
saepe relinquis, 
et, quotiens graue fit puppibus ire, 
natas. 180 


‘You swim, whenever it becomes trouble- 
some to sail’. What in the world is supposed 
to be the meaning of this?’ Does Leander sail 
in fair weather and swim only in foul? 
Quite the reverse: he swims in fair weather 
and only in foul does he begin to think 
about sailing, xviii 11. But suppose it were 
so: what have such words to do with the 
context ? 

Nemo omnibus horis sapit, not even 
Nicolaus Heinsius: it was he who adopted 
‘the fit of P and G and A: his father read 
sit with V, and so did Bentley. But our 
modern editors, who take little notice of 
Heinsius when he is scattering pearls and 
diamonds, are quite willing to make amends 
by following him where he is wrong, and 
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they all print this fit: it is in P, P is the 
best MS, scientific criticism consists in 
adhering to the best MS: if it gives sense 
be thankful; if none, never mind. 

The meaning of the true text, 


et, quotiens graue sif puppibus ire, 
natas, 


is this: ‘tot facis natationes, quot uelifica- 
tiones facere graue sit’: ‘quotiens’ belongs 
not to ‘sit’ but to ‘ puppibus ire’. Leander 
swims to and fro with such frequency that 
even to sail with the same frequency would 
be a toil and a trouble. He is therefore 
much unlike to Paris and Jason. 


XX 13=16. 
Nune quoque idem timeo, sed idem 
tamen acrius illud: 
adsumpsit uires auctaque flamma 


mora est. 
quique fuit numquam paruus nune tem- 
pore longo 
et spe, quam dederas tu mihi, creuit 
amor. 


idem timeo stultifies the whole passage : 
the required sense is unmistakable, idem 
cupio; and cupio Bentley conjectures. But 
write 


nune quoque <auemus> idem, sed idem 
tamen acrius illud. 


ais merely g without a tail: hence the two 
letters are pretty often confounded, and you 
find for instance eadem interchanged with 
equidem (egdem). Therefore auwem’ is easily 
mistaken for quem and easily lost after -que. 


XX 175-180. 


Hoe faciente subis tam saeua pericula 
uitae ; 17 
atque utinam pro te, qui mouet illa, 
cadat. 
quem si reppuleris nec, quem dea dam- 
nat, amaris, 
et tu continuo, certe ego saluus ero. 


cu 


siste metum, uirgo: stabili potiere 
salute, 
fac modo polliciti conscia templa 
colas. 180 


On the chaos of 177-179 the first ray of 
light has been thrown by Mr Ehwald, who 
has recognised that the apodosis to ‘si rep- 
puleris nec amaris’ is in 179 and that 178 is 
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parenthetical. I will neglect for a moment 
the contents of 178 and will give the gist of 
the passage to clear the way for their discus- 
sion: ‘it is the suit of my rival which en- 
dangers your life: heaven send that he may 
perish instead. If you will reject him, and 
refuse to favour one on whom Diana frowns, 
then—fear no more, maiden—then will 
sound health be yours, do you but revere the 
temple which heard your vow.’ 

Now certe, to begin with, is unmetrical. 
The elision of a long syllable in the latter 
half of a pentameter occurs nowhere else in 
either Ovid or his imitators; and even the 
‘non ut ames oro, werwm ut amare sinas’ of 
xv 96 is easily amended by Heinsius to me 
sed, which fell out after mesoro. Secondly, 
certe perverts the sense: ‘and you will be 
well forthwith, at any rate I shall’ (even if 
you are not). Jf Cydippe is not well, neither 
can Acontius be, for ‘iuncta salus nostra 
est, says he at 233 sq., ‘miserere meique 
tuique: | quid dubitas unam ferre duobus 
opem?’ Thirdly, the MSS vary: P does 
not contain these verses, G omits tw and 
adds it at the end of the line, cod. Bernensis 
478 (saec. xiii) has tune (t¢) instead of it. 
I would write 


(continuo per te <tunc> ego saluus ero) 


‘straightway, thanks to you, my welfare 
will be secured’: see 233 sq. already cited 
and also 186 ‘teque simul serua meque 
datamque fidem’. ¢é fell out after te and 
was inserted before continuo with et to eke 
out the verse. per te is corrupted to certe at 
Prop. ii 18 29 and Sen. Here. Oet. 1799. 
The parenthesis, anticipating as it does the 
contents of the next line, is not at all to be 
admired; but it is no worse than iii 30 
‘uenerunt ad te Telamone et Amyntore 
nati | ...Laertaque satus, per quos comitata 
redirem | (auxerunt blandas grandia dona 
preces) | uiginti fuluos operoso ex aere 
lebetas’ cet. 


XX 197-198. 


Non agitur de me: cura maiore laboro: 
anxia sunt uitae pectora nostra tuae. 


Neither P nor G contains these lines, and 
the oldest MS which does contain them, A 
(saec. Xi—xii), has wita...twa; and the abla- 
tive is received into the text by Messrs 
Riese and Sedlmayer, though I do not 
know what they suppose it to mean. I 
conjecture 


anxla sunt causa pectora nostra tua, 
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For this confusion compare Cic. pro Clu. 59 
164 ‘habetis, indices, quae in totam causam 
de moribus A. Cluentii...accusatores college- 
runt’, where one family of MSS has uitam, 
and Ovid her. vi 54 ‘milite tam forti causa 
tuenda fuit’, which is Merkel’s correction 
for utta. 


XXI 55-58. 


Dic mihi nune, solitoque tibi ne decipe 
more : 
quid facies odio, sic ubi amore noces 4 
si laedis quod amas, hostem sapienter 
amabis. 
me precor, ut serues, perdere uelle 
uelis. 


58 ‘locus manifeste corruptus’ says Hein- 
sius ; and I have never seen any real defence 
of uelle uelis, Burmann absurdly quotes 
am. iii 11 50 ‘me quoque uelle uelis’ where 
the subject of ‘uelle’ is ‘me’. A much 
more learned and able attempt is Markland’s 
in his Remarks on the Epistles of Brutus, pp. 
85-9: he quotes from Cicero and Livy six 
examples of nolite uelle, and Ruhnken adds 
one of noli uelle from Nepos. But these are 
all imperatives : now the verb ‘nolo’ in the 
imperative loses its proper force and merely 
prohibits. Markland himself thinks that 
nolite uelle will not justify nolite nolle: 
neither, I think, will it justify mnolis 
uelle, still less welis welle. The nearest 
parallels I know of are met. x 132 ‘uelle 
mori statuit’ and Catull. 93 1 ‘nil nimium 
studeo, Caesar, tibi welle placere’; and 
these are inadequate. I believe therefore 
that Heinsius is right in requiring a voca- 
tive instead of uelle. He proposes dure ;} 
but Acontius does not mean to injure 
Cydippe, he injures her without meaning 
it; so it is not only easier but apter to 
write : 


me precor, ut serues, perdere, /aeue, 
uelis. 


laeuus is a blunderer, a man who when he 
shoots at a pigeon invariably kills a crow: 
the best way for him to make Cydippe well 
will be to wish her ill. Probably in the 
sequence /eweuelis one ew was omitted, then 
added overhead, then inserted wrongly, 
ueleuelis. 


1 Mr. Marindin suggests dive, which gives a fitting 
sense. Either word would readily fall out after -dere, 
but IT do not know if welle would readily occur to the 
scribe for a stopgap. 
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XXI 205, 206. 


Si mihi lingua foret, tu nostra iustius 
ira, 
qui mihi tendebas retia, dignus eras. 


Cydippe has been telling Acontius how 
coldly and rudely she treats his rival: then 
come these lines, ‘locus corruptus’, as 
Heinsius says: ‘si mihi lingua foret’ is a 
truly amazing irrelevancy ; and besides, she 
has a tongue. Gronovius proposed ‘si me 
digna forem’, and van Lennep ‘si mens aequa 
foret’: the latter is just the sense required 
but the words are these : 


mens nisi triqua foret, tu nostra cet. 


msnisi is much like mihisi, and iniqua is 
almost the same as lingua. 


XXI 237, 238. 


Vnde tibi fauor hic? nisi quod noua 
forte reperta est 
quae capiat magnos littera lecta deos. 


Cydippe is not saying that such a ‘littera’ 
has really been invented: she mentions the 
notion as barely conceivable; so ‘quod 
reperta est’ is wrong. ‘Two of our scanty 
authorities give nisi forte noua reperta est. 
Write 


nisi <si> noua forte reperta est cet. 


Compare iv 111 ‘nisi si manifesta negamus’ 
Heinsius, nist P, nist nos the other MSS; 
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Mart. ii 8 7 ‘quaai st manifesta negemus’ 
Heinsius, guae si some MSS, quasi nos 
others. 


VI 139, 140. 


Lemniadum facinus culpo, non miror, 
Tason. 
quamlibet iratis ipse dat arma dolor. 


iratis is not in P, which has nothing 
between guamlibet and ipse: it is added by 
the second hand and occurs also in a few 
other MSS. G and most MSS have guam- 
Kibet (or quaelibet or quodlibet) ad facinus, 
which is unmetrical and evidently interpo- 
lated from the hexameter. iratis gives 
almost the reverse of the sense required, but 
for that very reason is probably a relic of 
the truth and no interpolation. Bentley 
and J. F. Heusinger proposed znfirmis, com- 
paring am i 7 66 ‘quamlibet infirmas ad- 
iuuat ira manus’; and this is accepted by 
Sedlmayer Ehwald and Palmer. Then, when 
ipse has been altered with Madvig to iste or 
ille, the sense is altogether satisfactory. 

But there is another word which has as 
good a sense, as good a parallel, and. more 
likeness to tratis : 


quamlibet ignauis iste dat arma dolor. 


See Cato monostich. 23 (P.L.M. Baehr. iii 
p. 237) quoted by Heinsius: ‘ guamlibet 
ignauum facit indignatio fortem ’. 

A. E, Housman. 


THE QUOTATION FROM GENESIS IN THE DE SUBLIMITATE (IX. 9). 


In the ninth chapter of the De Sublimitate 
the following passage occurs : tavry Kai 6 TOV 
Tovdaiwy Gexpoberns, odx 6 Tvxav avyp, ered?) 
tiv Tov Oeiov Sivapw Kata Tiv akiav éexopyoe 
Kaképynver, etOis ev tH ciaBodn ypdwas tov 
vopwv § eirev 6 eds’ dyot: ti; ‘yeverOw das, 
kal éyeveto: yeveoOw yi, Kal éyevero.’ Similarly, 
the legislator of the Jews, no ordinary man, 
having formed and expressed a worthy concep- 
tion of the might of the Godhead, writes at the 
very beginning of his book of laws, ‘ God said’ 
—what? ‘Let light be, and it was: let earth 
be, and it was.’ 

The passage is at once a celebrated and 
(like the treatise in which it is found) a 
somewhat neglected one. It seems, there- 


fore, to require, and it will certainly repay, 
a brief discussion with special reference to 
the doubts which scholars have at various 
times cast upon its authenticity. Among the 
doubters have been Franciscus Portus in the 
sixteenth century, Daniel Wyttenbach in the 
eighteenth,and Leonhard Spengel? and Louis 
Vaucher 2 in our own century. The views 
of the two last critics invite particular 
attention, and it will be convenient to con- 
sider those of Vaucher first. 

Vaucher’s judgment, upon this point as 


1 Specimen Emendationum in Corneliwm Tacitwm. 
Monachii, 1852. 

2 Btudes Critiques sur le Traité du Sublime et sur 
les Ecrits de Longin, Genbye, 1854, 
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upon others, is somewhat warped by his pre- 
possessions. His object, throughout his 
ingenious but unconvincing book, is to prove 
that Plutarch is the author of the De 
Sublimitate. And with this theory the 
quotation from Genesis but ill accords, in 
view of Plutarch’s general attitude towards 
the Jews and of the absence of any direct 
reference to the Jewish scriptures in his 
accepted works. This preoccupation led 
Vaucher to emphasize unduly the fact that 
the passage is not found in the Paris MS. 
2036. The Codex Parisinus (P) belongs to 
the tenth century and is, beyond comparison, 
the best of the existing manuscripts of the 
Tlepi"Ywous. But it has suffered mutilation, 
not in this part only, but unfortunately in 
several others. It is here, however, that 
the largest gap occurs, one which marks the 
lors of as much as one quaternion (that 
signed KE) out of a total of seven. But of 
the eight leaves thus missing from P, two 
(the first and the last) have been preserved 
in the remaining MSS., which are usually 
held to be copies derived, directly or indi- 
rectly, from P at a time when it still retained 
the two leaves. The first leaf is represented, 
in all the editions of the De Sublimitate, by 
the words ws kav Tots wept ZevodGros...... eyo 
pev npkeoOny (vill. 1-ix. 4), and the eighth by 
the words 70 éz’ otpavov...... 6badpotow 
idéoOar (ix. 4-1x. 10). Now it is in ix. 9 that 
the passage in question occurs ; or to speak 
more correctly, the short section 9 consists 
of it and of it alone. 

I have said that the two leaves, thus pre- 
served, appear in all the editions of the De 
Sublimitate. This is true of that of Vaucher 
himself. He prints the words they contain 
in full. Section 9, however, he places in 
brackets. And yet, as far as manuscript 
authority goes, that section stands or falls 
with those other sections which rest upon the 
same evidence. And all these are so charac- 
teristic in themselves, and fit so perfectly 
into their context, that it is imposstble to 
doubt their authenticity. They begin with 
an enumeration of the five sources of that 
elevated style which is the theme of the 
treatise, and they end by giving the larger 
half of an extract from Homer of which the 
concluding words (év 6€ de Kat ddAercov) 
appear duly at the point where P resumes.! 

Spengel’s attitude is more consistent. He 
too brackets the passage (hetores Graeci, i. 
pp. xvi. and 255). But it is noteworthy that, 


‘I should perhaps mention here that I have 
recently had an opportunity of examining P 2036 for 
myself in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
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although he was the first editor to place the 
textual criticism of the De Sublimitate on a 
satisfactory footing by recognising the pre- 
eminence of P, Spengel does not reject the 
words on the ground of insufficient docu- 
mentary support. Itis not the external, but 
the intemal evidence, that causes him to 
regard the section as an interpolation. The 
words do not seem to him to be at home in 
their surroundings. He would no doubt 
have agreed with F. A. Wolf, whom however 
he does not quote, that they seem to have 
‘fallen from the skies.’ ? 

But a glance at the context will show that 
the degree of abruptness with which the 
passage is introduced has been greatly 
exaggerated, and certainly need awaken 
little surprise when found in a work which 
is by no means free from digression and 
parenthesis. And in truth the abruptness 
would in some respects be greater if the 
passage were away. ‘The general subject of 
the ninth chapter is nobility of nature as a 
source of lofty diction. Quoting one of his 
own best things in a rather off-hand manner, 
like a true critic, the author says at the 
beginning of the chapter: ‘In some other 
place I have written to this effect: ‘“ Sub- 
limity is the echo of a great soul.” (yéypada 
Tov kal €tTépwht Td ToLodtov: twos peyadodpo- 
atvys amnxnpa, ix. 2.) This train of thought 
he illustrates chiefly, but not entirely, from 
Homer. Outside Homer, there is in the 
sections we possess (and it must be remem- 
bered that six leaves are missing) a reference 
to a celebrated saying of Alexander, and 
another to a poem attributed to Hesiod. It 
is important to notice these particulars 
because the critics have sometimes spoken as 
if the whole chapter were filled with Homer. 
And when the Homeric passages come, they 
have a certain unity; they all speak of 
manifestations of the divine power under 
various shapes; they end with a reference to 
the divine greatness and purity, and the 
divine control over the elements. Into this 
unity the passage from (Genesis enters 
naturally, and after it there comes, by a 
similarly natural transition, a reference to 
the deeds of heroic men as depicted in Homer. 
‘In his poem, the battle of the Greeks is 
suddenly veiled by mist and baffling night. 
Then Ajax, at his wits’ end, cries : ‘ Father 
Zeus, do thou deliver us, the sons of the’ 
Achaeans, from the gloom, and make clear 
day, and grant us the vision of our eyes ; 


2 F.A. Wolf, Vorlesungen iiber die Alterthumswis- 
senschaft, i, 330: ‘ Diese Stelle fallt wie vom Himmel 
hinein.’ 
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and if thou must slay, slay in the light.”’! 
Now Spengel would have us believe that sec- 
tion 9 is but a marginal comment—the work 
of some Christian or Jew—on Ajax’ call for 
light, as quoted in section 10, We cannot 
deny that such a gloss, singularly inept 
though it would be, might conceivably have 
been entered in the margin, and from thence 
transferred into the text at the wrong point. 
But to this doubly improbable possibility 
most impartial judges will prefer the likeli- 
hood that the passage stands where it was 
first placed. And it may be added that the 
hand of the author of the Treatise seems 
clearly revealed in minute points of wording, 
such as the ravry Kai (ep. ix. 4) with which 
the passage is introduced.” 

Another objection raised, on internal 
grounds, to the quotation is that it is not 
only wneaxpected but inexact. The first portion 
of the divine fiat differs slightly, and the 
second differs altogether, from the original 
as we knowit. The question, indeed, sug- 
gests itself whether the passage can—with 
reference to any original known to us— 
properly be described as ‘ a quotation’ at all. 
It reproduces the substance rather than the 
precise form of three verses at the beginning 
of Genesis. The verses may be transcribed 
here from the latest text of the Septuagint 
version, though we ought not to take it for 
granted that the author had that version in 
his mind or before his eyes, nor yet that he 
is echoing a Hebrew text in every way 
identical with ours. I. 3: kai eirev 6 Oeds 
Tevybyro pas: Kal éyevero das. I. 9: Kat 
eirev 6 Geos SvvaxOytw 76 vdwp 76 broKatw Tod 
oipavod cis cwvaywyry pilav, Kal 6pOyTw 7 Eypa- 
Kai éyeveto ovtws. 10: Kat éxddecev 6 Geos THV 
Enpav yqv2 Such ‘conflations’ are not un- 
natural when words are quoted from memory, 
and they are specially common in our author. 
Two examples, in which lines from different 
books of the Jliad are combined, will be 
found in sections 6 and 8 of this very 
chapter. The whole treatise is, it need 
hardly be recalled, a small treasury of 
extracts taken from the most various authors, 
—Sappho and Thucydides on the one hand, 
Aratus and Timaeus on the other. There is, 

1 ix, 10: a&yxAbs &pvw nal vWE &mopos a’tg@ Thy Tav 
‘EAAhvov eréxer udxnv ev0a 5€ 6 Alas aunxavav 

Zed marep, pnoiv, adda ob pioa bm’ Hépos vias 

"AX aLaY, 

molncov 8 atOpny, 5d3 8 dpOarmotow idéc Bat 

év 5€ pdet kal bAEoooP. 

2 The contextual evidence, for and against the 
passage, is succinctly set forth by Giovanni Canna, 
Della Sublimita : Libro attribuito a Cassio Longino. 
Firenze, 1871. Pp. 18, 19. 

3 Or should we see a reflection of i. 3, 6, rather 
than of i. 3. 9, 10? 
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therefore, abundant opportunity of observing 
the writer’s habits of citation.* And it has 
been suggested that, here as elsewhere, he 
has been influenced, unconsciously no doubt, 
by his love of rhythm and parallelism :— 


yeverOw dds, Kat éyévero. 
yeverOw yi, Kal éyevero.® 


But this and all similar suggestions, however 
interesting, must be subject to the reserva- 
tion that we do not know the exact nature 
of the source upon which the author is 
drawing. 

It is necessary, moreover, to bear in mind 
that the more inexact the quotation, the less 
reason will there be for regarding the pas- 
sage as an interpolation. Only a Jew, ora 
Christian, would have been likely to inter- 
polate it, and Jew or Christian would have 
done the work with care and accuracy. Be- 
sides, such an interpolator would hardly have 
been content with describing Moses as ‘no 
ordinary man.’ Altogether, the arguments 
in favour of the theory of interpolation 
seem weak and precarious. The manuscript 
attestation is adequate; the passage har- 
monises with the context ; the freedom in 
quotation is like our author and unlike an 
interpolator. 

It remains, however, to glance at certain 
difficulties, of an @ priovt nature, which have 
been thought to attend this reference to the 
Jewish lawgiver in the work of a Greek 
writer. And we are thus brought face to 
face with the question of the authorship, and 
the date, of the De Sublimitate. We have 
hitherto spoken vaguely of ‘ the author,’ and 
it will be best still to do so. It is a 
choice between so doing and using some such 
designation as ‘Longinus’ (in inverted 
commas) or even Pseudolonginus. I hope 
elsewhere to discuss in detail the difficult 
problem of the authorship, but I am afraid 
that, with the evidence at present within 
reach, we cannot do more than acquiesce in 
the inscription which, in one of the manu- 
scripts, attributes the treatise to an 
‘anonymous’ writer. However, the views 
currently held upon the matter may be, 
roughly but conveniently, ranged under two 
heads. The treatise belongs either to: (A) 
the third century and Longinus, Queen 
Zenobia’s minister ; or to (B) the first century 
and some unknown writer. What peculiar 


4 Cp. H. Hersel, Qua in citandis scriptorwm et 
poetarum locis auctor libelli rept tYous usus sit ratione, 
Berlin, 1884. 

5 J. Freytag, Deanonymi rept tous sublimt genere 
dicendi. Hildesheim, 1897. [P. 77. 
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difficulties, then, are presented by the passage 
upon the first of these suppositions, and upon 
the second? For upon both suppositions 
alike difficulties have been felt and urged. 
It has already been mentioned that Portus 
(1511-1581 a.p.) was the first scholar to 
express misgivings with regard to the 
authenticity of the section. In his day, and 
for long afterwards, the traditional ascription 
of the treatise to the historical Longinus was 
undisputed. But Portus thought it unlikely 
that the Longinus of history would be 
acquainted with the Jewish scriptures. In 
this view he has not found many to follow 
him. For was not Longinus a pupil of the 
leading Neoplatonists at Alexandria, and has 
not he himself ranked ‘ Paul of Tarsus’ high 
in the hierarchy of Greek oratorical 
- genius ? 1 
But this is not all, for the commentator 
Schurzfleisch of Wittenberg has provided us 
with an independent suggestion, with the 
design of removing the difiiculty, if difficulty 
there be. In view of the wider acceptance 
which Schurztleisch’s suggestion has gained 
since an earlier date has been claimed for the 
Treatise, it is important to observe that it 
was made by him as far back as the year 1711, 
when no one had begun to doubt that 
Longinus was the author. His words are 
worth quoting: ‘Longinus fortasse non tam 
septuaginta seniores legit, quam hoc ex- 
emplum a Caecilio rhetore, qui ri. ddéav 
"lovdatos codds 7a. “EAAnvixa vocatur a Suida, 
mutuatus est.’* He thus threw out the 
pregnant hint that the illustration may have 
been taken, not directly from the Septuagint, 
but from Caecilius. Caecilius, the rhetorician 
of Calacte and the contemporary of Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, is described, in Suidas’ 
biographical notice of him, as ‘in faith a 
Jew.’? It is, therefore, quite possible, as 
Schurzfleisch saw, that the author, whose 
Treatise takes a similar work by Caecilius 
as its starting-point, may have borrowed 
this Hebraic illustration of sublimity from 


* The reference of course is to the fragment (if it is 
to be regarded as genuine) given, e.g., by Vaucher, 
Etudes, p. 309. 

? Schurzfleischius, Animadversiones ad Dionysit 
Longini wep tous commentationem. Vitembergae, 
Wyble ABS 

® For Caecilius reference may be made to Théodore 
Reinach, Quid Judaco cum Verre (in Revwe des 
Etudes Jwives, xxvi., 36-46) and to F. Caccialanza, 
Cecilio da Calatte eV Ellenismo a Roma nel secolo a’ 
Augusto (in Rivista di Filoloyia e @ Istruzione 
Classica, xviii. 1-73). An article, by the present 
writer, on Caecilius of Calacte: a contribution to the 
history of Greek Literary Criticism, will be found in 
the current number (71) of the American Jowrnal 
of Philology. 
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him. Thus viewed, the extract may be 
regarded as a vague recollection, and repro- 
duction, of Caecilius. The suggestion is now 
generally accepted. But while the theory 
may be regarded as highly probable, we 
ought, I think, to recognise that the author’s 
general conception of Moses does not seem 
to be entirely based upon this fragment of 
his writings. The very words ‘no ordinary 
man’ seem to imply some independent 
knowledge extending beyond this isolated 
quotation. The writer possesses the general . 
knowledge that he is dealing with ‘the 
Jewish lawgiver,’ whose actual name seem- 
ingly he does not think his readers will 
require. He possesses also the particular 
knowledge that the passage is to be found 
‘at the very beginning of his laws.’ It may 
further be noted that he appears to direct 
special attention to the sublimity of the 
passage by his somewhat rhetorical use of 
the interrogative pronoun in introducing it. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the 
traditional view that Longinus was the 
author is steadily losing ground. Scepticism 
first commenced at the beginning of this 
century, in the year 1808, when Amati 
directed attention to the fact that manu- 
script authority pointed not to ‘ Dionysius 
Longinus’ as the author, but rather to 
‘Dionysius or Longinus.’ Into the details of 
the controversy that followed we cannot 
here enter. Enough to say that the best 
critical opinion now attributes the work to 
some writer, yet to be identified, of the first 
century, and that the passage under review 
must, if its authenticity is to be placed 
beyond question, be shown not to be incon- 
sistent with that supposition, At this point 
the likelihood of the author’s obligation in 
this as in other matters to Caecilius, who 
flourished in the time of Augustus, comes 
again to our aid; and the likelihood is per- 
haps all the greater if the author followed 
him closely in time as well as in general 
treatment. But independently of this, it 
would not be difficult to show that the 
Graeco-Roman world of the first century was 
no stranger to the history and the antiquities 
of the Jews.* 

Wolf, indeed, in a passage already cited, 
admitted this. He thought that the section 
was probably a gloss by a Christian, though 
he would not expel it from the text, especi- 
ally as the text itself was so fragmentary. 
But he states expressly that he does not 


4 This point was emphasized (Philologus I. pp. 
630, 631: year 1846) by G. Roeper, who also identi- 
fied, from the Venice Scholia to the Iliad, the 
Ammonius mentioned in c. xiii. 
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base his scepticism on the inherent improba- 
bility of any reference to Moses. The name 
of Moses, as he remarks, occurs even in 
Strabo’s writings; and he might have added, 
in those of Diodorus Siculus and earlier 
writers still. 

The question of early references to, or 
quotations from, the Old Testament in Greek 
writers deserves more attention than it seems 
hitherto to have received. The lgte Dr. 
Edwin Hatch’s ‘ Essay on Early Quotations 
from the Septuagint’ does not profess to be 
more than its title implies. Professor Ryle’s 
‘Philo and Holy Scripture’ is exhaustive 
within its field; but the example it sets 
needs perhaps to be followed in other direc- 
tions. In his introduction Prof. Ryle states 
with truth that ‘Philo’s testimony to the 
Septuagint text has the twofold value of 
being earlier, by more than two centuries, 
than our earliest extant MS.; and of being 
derived from a non-Christian, a Graeco- 
Judaic, source, separate in time and charac- 
ter from the great mass of other evidence.’ 
The section we are discussing (especially if 
we are right in conjecturing that Caecilius 
is its parent) possesses a somewhat parallel 
interest, an interest which is in some respects 
not less but greater because of the want of 
exact correspondence between the passage 
and any originals known to us. 

It is important to notice not only the 
words contained in the section, but also the 

_way in which they are introduced. They 
are attributed to 6 ray ‘lovdaiwy bexpobérns, 
a designation which corresponds closely with 
the words (6 tav ‘lovdaiwy voyobérns Mwiojs) 
with which Philo himself introduces a quota- 
tion from the opening of Genesis. Further, 
they are said to be found ‘in the very be- 
ginning of the laws.’ Similarly, Philo denotes 
the Pentateuch by the term oi voor, though 
he more commonly refers to it as 6 vojos or 
 vopobec ia.” 

But the resemblances which the Treatise 
affords with the writings of Philo do not 
end with this passage. In the concluding 
chapters, the author expresses his desire ‘ to 
clear up a question which a philosopher re- 


1Cp. Th. Reinach, Textes Mauteurs Grecs et 
Romains relatifs au Judaisme, pp. 14 ff. ;  Pape- 
Benseler, Gricchische Higennamen, p. 969; J. 
Freudenthal, Hellenistische Studien, ii., pp. 177 ff. 

2 Ryle, l.c., pp. xix., xx.—Reference should also 
be made to passages quoted by Th. Reinach, Textes 
d auteurs, etc., pp. 18, 82, 361. The first passage is 
of special interest, particularly if the very early date 
claimed for it is correct. In it the end of ‘the laws’ 
seems to mean the end of Leviticus: mpooyéyparra 
dé kal Tots vouois em) TeAEvTAS OTL Mwo7s akovoas Tov 
Oeov Tade A€yet Tors Lovdatdis, 
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cently started in conversation with me.’ ? 
The question was the dearth of high natures 
and high utterance in that age, and the ex- 
planation, suggested the philosopher, was to 
be found in the decline of the spirit of 
freedom. ‘To-day, he went on, we seem in 
our, boyhood to learn the lessons of a 
righteous servitude, being all but swathed, 
when our thoughts are yet young and 
tender, in its customs and observances, and 
without a taste of the fairest and most 
animating source of eloquence (by which, he 
added, I mean freedom), so that we emerge 
in no other guise than that of sublime flat- 
terers. This is the reason, he maintained, 
why no slave ever becomes an _ orator, 
although all other faculties may belong to 
menials. In the slave there immediately 
burst out signs of fettered liberty of speech, 
of the dungeon as it were, of a man habitu- 
ated to buffetings.’ (‘ot d& viv éockaper’ Ep 
mradopabets civar SovAcias Sdixaias, Tots airis 
eect kal emitndevpacw e& aradav ert dpovnpa- 
TWV [OVOV OvK everTapyavuepEevoL Kal ayevaoToL 
KadXiotov Kal yovyswtdtov Aoywv vayatos, THV 
ehevdepiay’ Edy “éyw, Sid7rep otdev StL pi 
KoAakes éxBaivonev peyadodvets’. dua TovTo 
Tas pev aAdAas e€ers Kal cis oikéras mimrew 
éhackev, SovrAov dé pydeva yiverOar pyropa: 
eifis yap davalely TO amrappyoiacrov Kat otov 
eudpoupoy bro ocvvyGetas det KexovdvAtopevov. 
De Sublim. xliv. 3, 4). Now this passage 
will be found to present some remarkable 
points of resemblance, in thought and word- 
ing, with a passage of Philo which deserves 
full quotation : éy@ 60d rePavpaxa, €i redopy- 
pévos Kat puyas oxAos, eO@v Kal vopwv TOV 
érwcotv cionypevov akXens SovAos, am attrov 
er. orapydavev braKxovew as av Seororav 7) 
Tupavvev éxpabdv, KataKexovdvAiopévos  TIV 
Woxiyy Kal peya Kal veavixov ppdvnpa AaPetv p17) 
duvdwevos mioTever Tois Awas Tapadofeiot Kai 
Tov vow édoas adytpvactov dotepevvyTois Kal 
dve€eraoTos cvvaiverect TE Kal GpvnTETL XpHTAL. 
(Philo, De Ebrietate, 198: vol. ii., p. 208, in 
Cohn and Wendland’s edition, 1896-97). 4 
Similarly, but not so convincingly, ryde_ 


3 exeivo mevTot AolTdy...... Siacapjoat, Tepevtiave 
piarare, brep eChrnoé Tis TaV Pidocdpwv mpds cue 
évayxos. xliv. 1.—mpbs éué tvayxos is Cobet’s read- 
ing, in place of mposévayxoo as given by P. But 
there is reason to doubt whether a change is necessary, 
and with a view to the possible solution of the vexed 
question of the authorship it is better not to allew 
even slight deviations from P to pass unnoticed. 

4 Cp. Jacob Bernays (after Ruhnken) in Gesam- 
melte Abhandlungen, I., pp. 347-356; Hans von 
Arnim, Quellenstudien zu Philo von Alexandria, pp. 
66 and 120.—One cannot help suggesting that Philo 
himself may conceivably have been the iAdcopos 
into whose mouth the words in the De Sublimitate 
are put. 

L L2 
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Kakeloe ayxXiaTpopws avtirmmpevor (De Subl. 
XXii. 1) may be “compar ed with dvOeAKdpevos 
mpos éxatépov péepous ade kaxetoe (Philo, De 
Vita Mosis, iii, p. 678). And the likeness 
is seen in single words as well as in clauses. 
In the section just quoted from the De 
Sublimitate, we note the Philonic word 
cippds, and others elsewhere such as éad- 
Andros, KaTackeAeTEVH, TPOKIT PLA, [a7/ELpELoV, 
mpoovroypapev. And let it be added here 
oN the word 70 sells is used of a 
‘cage’ in De Subl. xliv. 5, has a distinct 
affinity with the Sotiiasint and also (at a 
later date) with Aquila, of additions to 
whose fragments we have lately had welcome 
tidings. 

The points of contact between the author 
of the zepi tWouvs and the Jews are not, 
however, confined even to Moses, Caecilius, 
and Philo. There is also Josephus, who has 
referred to Moses in terms almost identical 
with those used in ix. 9. His words are: 
non Tolvey Tovs evtTevsopevovs Tots fuf3déLots 
TApaKarG THv yvounv Oed Tpocavéxew, Kal 
Soxipalew TOV WMETEpOV vopobeTyY, 
ei tHv TE hdU¥ouv aiTov Atos KaTE 
vonoe kal TH SOvVadpeL TpETOVTAS 
aet Tas T pagers avednKe, Taos 
KaGapov TOV mpl avtou dvAdéas Aoyov THS 
Tap. adXors ao xnpovos prdodoyias, KalTOL Y 
Ogov él paket xpovov Kat tadaLoTynTL, ToAARV 
éxwov ddeav Wevddv tAacpatwv (FI. Josephus, 
Antiqg. Iud., Prooem.—The resemblance in 
the spaced words will be seen to be a close 
one). There is also Theodorus, mentioned 
in De Subl. iii. 5, who had possibly been one 
of the author’s teachers in rhetoric, and who 
himself sprang from Gadara in Syria.t And 
it is hardly necessary to add that the con- 
quest of Judaea by Pompey,and the provision 
by Alexandria of a common meeting-ground 
for Jews, Greeks, and Romans, must have 
multiplied points of contact in ways alto- 
gether unknown to us. 

Mommsen, indeed, goes so far as to sug- 
gest that the author may himself possibly 
have beena Jew. He speaks of the Treatise 
as one of the finest works of literary criticism 
surviving from antiquity, as written in the 


early days of the empire by an unknown 
1 Sueton., 7%b., 57; Quintil., Znstit. 


Orat., iii. 
Le 
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author, and as the production, if not of a 
Jew, yet of a man who revered Moses and 
Homer in equal measure (Mommsen, Rémische 
Geschichte, V. 494). But against this tenta- 
tive suggestion of Jewish origin must be 
weighed the general tone and character of 
ix. 9, and the fact that in xii. 4, when about 
to compare Cicero and Demosthenes, the 
author uses the words, ‘if we as Greeks are 
at liberty to form an opinion upon the 
point.’? If a Jew, he must have been a 
most highly Hellenised Jew. 

Before concluding this short paper, I 
should like to add that I have designedly 
abstained from ascertaining whether the pas- 
sage, in its various bearings, has been the sub- 
ject of recent discussion in the literature more 
especially connected with theology. J am, 
however, informed, by a theologian of emin- 
ence, that the section has been somewhat 
neglected in recent years, because of the 
doubts entertained as to both the authorship 
of the Treatise and the authenticity of the 
passage. If this is so, it seems a matter for 
some regret. I donot know that the section 
possesses any special evidential value, but 
it certainly has a distinct interest of its own. 
That interest is not less but greater if we 
find ourselves driven to assign the De Sub- 
limitate to the first rather than to the third 
century of our era. And as to the authen- 
ticity of the passage, no doubt on that score 
will, I think, be harboured by any theologian, 
however scrupulously anxious he may be not 
to subordinate truth to apologetics, if only 
he will examine the evidence for himself 
and will remember further that scholars so 
distinguished as Bergk? and Bernays* up- 
hold the passage as genuine, and that the 
two standard modern editions® of the De 
Sublimitate print it as an integral part of 
the text. 

W. Ruys Roperts. 
nuiy @s “EXAnoLY epeitat TL 


2 xi, 4: et rai 


yiwooKe. 

3° Th. Bergk, Griechische Litteraturgeschichte, iv., 
553 n. 52. 

4 J. Bernays, Ges. Abh., I. 353, 4. 

5 The critical editions of Tahn-V ahlen (Bonn, 
1887) and of Spengel-Hammer Rhetorcs Gracct, 1. 2, 
Leipzig, 1894. In the latter, Hammer has deliber- 
ately removed the brackets in which Spengel, the 
original editor (1853), enclosed the passaze. 
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THE PORCIAN COINS AND THE PORCIAN LAWS. 


ALTHOUGH coins are of very great value 
in the reconstruction of the foreign depart- 
ment in the constitutional history of Rome, 
there are not many which throw light on 
points of detail connected with the legal 
changes in the city itself. Hence the interest 
attaching to the two well-known types struck 
by members of the Porcian house. They 
record a revolution of some kind in the 
criminal law effected by the coiners or their 
forefathers; they preserve the memory of 
an extension of the right of appeal or of 
the prohibition of a magistrate to scourge a 
citizen—both of them changes vaguely indi- 
cated by our literary authorities and attached 
to the names of Porcii. But here our direct 
knowledge ends. Neither the coins nor the 
laws can be dated; the types of the former 
are indeterminate and no literary authority 
tells us the exact work accomplished by the 
latter. The explanations hitherto given by 
modern authorities of the correspondence of 
the two are vague and seem to me to be, on 
historical and legal grounds, unsatisfactory. 
Although it is almost impossible to establish 
certain conclusions where direct evidence is 
so slight, I shall venture to suggest a hypo- 

‘thesis as to the result effected by at least 
one of these laws which, while it is the only 
one which fits the symbolic representation on 
the most significant of the coins, is also in 
harmony with the few literary notices of 
the Porcian legislation. 

If we appeal first to the coins, we find 
that one of the types may be briefly dismissed 
as wholly indeterminate. It is furnished by 
denarii which contain the legend Roma with 
the triumvir’s name ‘M. Porcfius] Laeca’ ; 
on the reverse is Liberty holding a cap and 
sceptre and crowned by Victory, ina quadriga 
galloping to the right. The coin cannot be 
dated, and all that we can say is that this 
type is an obvious allusion to some Porcian 
law or laws which either extended the pro- 
vocatio or prohibited some kind of punish- 
ment from being inflicted on the citizen. 

But the other type goes into some detail 
and gives us a vivid picture of the working 
of some great protective law. ‘This too is 
furnished by denarii which contain the 
legend Roma with a ‘P. Laeca’ as the tri- 
umvir. But the reverse shows us a warrior 
clad in a cuirass, armed with a sword and 
accompanied by a lictor who carries the 
fasces. The warrior stretches out his hand 
over the head of a citizen clad in the toga. 


The citizen, with upraised hand, appears to 
be uttering some word or words. Below we 
read provoco. 

The usually accepted explanation of this 
type is that given by Cavedoni (ipostigli, 
p. 121). He sees in it an allusion to the 
extension of the right of provocatio by which 
it was granted to Roman citizens even in the 
face of military command (imperium mili- 
tiae). Mommsen, who accepts this explana- 
tion, interprets ‘military command’ in its 
widest and undoubtedly its truest sense to 
mean command outside the mile-limit of civie 
jurisdiction—that is, command in the pro- 
vinces as well as in the army; the law here 
commemorated limited the imperator’s capital 
jurisdiction by submitting the threat of ex- 
ecuting such jurisdiction to appeal (Momm- 
sen, Staatsrecht, ii. p. 117 ; Mommsen-Blacas, 
Histoire de la monnaie Romaine, ii. p. 365). 
The same explanation is adopted by Babelon 
(Monnaies de la République Romaine, ii. p. 
369), if by ‘military authority’ he means 
the universal authority of a pro-magistrate ; 
his words are: ‘the denarius of P. Laeca 


‘alludes to the connection of these laws with 


the military authority, the omnipotence of 
which they attempted to restrain.’ Steven- 
son in his Dictionary of Roman Coins (s.v. 
Porcius Laeca, p. 642), was more cautious. 
He thought indeed that the coin recalled the 
memory of the Porcian law which ‘ gave on 
appeal (provocatio) exemption from the ig- 
nominious punishment of scourging’ ; but he 
continues: ‘this exemption was confined in 
its operation to towns and cities. Soldiers 
on duty were still left entirely dependent on 
the will of their commander-in-chief.’ This 
explanation contains more elements of truth 
than that of any commentator that I have 
seen. It shows a recognition of two facts 
forgotten or ignored by those who have dealt 
recently with the question. These are (1) 
that the Porcian law could not have for- 
bidden scourging simply but could only— 
following the analogy of other laws con- 
nected with the provocatio—have submitted 
the threat of such scourging to appeal ; (2) 
that capital punishments continued to be 
inflicted by Roman generals on their soldiers 
to the latest period of the Republic (C.A. 
x. p. 228). He gives no evidence for the 
further view that the ‘exemption was con- 
fined in its operation to towns and cities.’ 
It may have been a conclusion from the fact 
that the Porcian coin represents the appellant 
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citizen as clad in the foga. It was a natural 
conclusion but one not warranted by historical 
evidence, which seems to show that the pro- 
consul claimed the right of life and death 
over Roman citizens within his domain down 
to a late period of the Republic (C.A. x. p. 
229), and it is an explanation which is not 
rendered inevitable by the situation depicted 
on the coin. 

The crucial difficulty presented by this 
picture is to understand what relations of 
jurisdiction could exist between a general in 
a cuirass and a citizen in a toga. The dress 
of the victim excludes the idea of military 
jurisdiction on a campaign ; the garb of the 
threatening commander is inconsistent with 
the idea of jurisdiction within Rome: while 
the idea of ordinary provincial jurisdiction 
—if even we suppose that a_proconsul 
usually went about his judicial business in 
fighting garb without even veiling his cuirass 
with the paludamentum—must be set aside 
in face of the historical evidence which shows 
that such jurisdiction continued to be un- 
limited. We must go elsewhere for a situa- 
tion which will bring an imperator and a 
civis face to face. The situation may be 
found by a discovery of the probable evil 
which one at least of the Porcian laws was 
meant to meet. 

The three Porcian laws mentioned by our 
authorities seem at first sight to have re- 
sulted in rather a complex piece of legisla- 
tion; but a closer examination reveals a 
unity of purpose that does not appear on 
the surface, and this unity may be reflected 
in the not unfrequent mention of a single 
‘lex Porcia’ as though it embodied the spirit 
of the whole Porcian legislation. 

One provision of these laws seems, if the 
passages describing it are literally inter- 
preted, to have but a slender connection with 
our subject. Two passages in Sallust’s 
Catiline seem to say that a lex Porcia ex- 
tended the theory and practice of exsiliwm 
by permitting exile after, and not merely 
before, condemnation by the people, and thus 
preparing the way for the place held by 
voluntary banishment in the quaestiones per- 
petuae.| In this change the lex Porcia was 
assisted by ‘other’ laws. The change itself, 
though important in its consequences, was 
slight in so far as it did not alter the funda- 


1 Sallust, Cat. 51, 21. ‘Sed, per deos immortales, 
quam ob rem in sententiam non addidisti, uti prius 
verberibus in eos animadverteretur ? an quia lex Porcia 
vetat? at aliae leges item condemnatis civibus non 
animam cripi sed -exsilium permitti jubent. §§ 40. 
tum lex Porcia aliaeque leges paratae sunt, quibus 
legibus exsilium damnatis permissum est,’ 
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mental character of exsiliwm: and conse- 
quently we need not be surprised that it is 
not dwelt on by Cicero and our other au- 
thorities, who treat exclusively of the rela- 
tions of these laws with the provocatio and 
the punishment of scourging.? 

It is, however, just possible that we have 
in this passage a somewhat careless reference 
to a law bearing on the provocatio; for a law 
allowing the appeal, and therefore permitting 
voluntary exile during the hearing of the 
appeal, might, without much straining of 
language, be said to grant exsiliwm to the 
condemned. The statement would harmonise 
still further with everything else that we 
know about the Porcian legislation if we 
could adopt Mommsen’s interpretation that 
damnatis here refers to condemnation by a 
magistrate.’ It would then be a statement, 
not of the immediate effect of the law—the 
provocatio—but of its ultimate effect— 
exsilium. 

Secondly we are told that ‘leges Porciae’ 
attached an adequate sanction to laws en- 
joining the provocatio (Cic. de Rep. ii. 31; 
iy; 49)? 

Thirdly we hear of a lex Porcia which 
abolished scourging in some form not pre- 
cisely specified by our authorities (Cic. pro 
Rab. 3,8; 4, 12). 

The two latter provisions are not neces- 
sarily identical ; for the language of Cicero 
in more than one passage, as well as that of 
Livy, appears to show that a Porcian law 
attached a fresh sanction to the provocatio 
when employed against capital jurisdiction 
as well as against the penalty of scourging. 
Yet their close connection may be gathered 
from the passages where these aspects of the 
Porcian legislation are described—a connec- 


2 If this interpretation be accepted, the law in 
question appears to have been considerably later than 
at least the first lex Porcia which dealt with the pro- 
vocatio ; for the theory of casiliwm here stated differs 
from that with which Polybius was familiar (vi, 14). 

3 Mommsen in Newe Jenuische Litteratur-Zeitung, 
1844, p. 258. The acceptance of this interpretation 
of Mommsen’s by no means proves the truth of his 
main contention in this article, viz. that the con- 
demnation by a magistrate and provocatio were invari- 
able elements in a judiciwm populi. The procedure 
of the provocatio and that in an ordinary judicium 
populi were probably distinct, The distinguishing 
point was that the condemnation by a magistrate 
existed only in the first. The points of contact 
between the two processes were (a) the formalities of 
the trial before the people, (6) the possibility of ex- 
siliwm (see C.R. ix. p. 6). A final proof that the 
provocatio played no part in a judiciwm populi is 
furnished by the fact that women could be the sub- 
jects of a judiciwm populi (Gell. iv. 14, 2), although 
they did not possess the provocatio through not having 
communto comitiorwn. 
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tion which shows that no Porcian law made 
the scourging of a citizen as such illegal, but 
merely submitted the threat of such punish- 
ment to appeal. In the order of what may 
be called the legal value of these passages 
they may be classed as follows :— 

(1) Cie. de leg. iii. 3, 6; ‘magistratus nec 
oboedientem et noxium civem multa, vin- 
culis, verberibus coerceto, ni par majorve 
potestas populusve prohibessit, ad quos pro- 
vocatio esto.’ 

(2) Cic. de Rep. ii. 31, 54; ‘neque vero 
leges Porciae, quae tres sunt trium Porcio- 
rum, ut scitis, quidquam praeter sanctionem 
attulerunt novi.’ 

(3) Liv. x. 9; ‘Porcia tamen lex sola pro 
tergo civium lata videtur: quod gravi poena, 
si quis verberasset necassetve civem Roma- 
num, sanxit, Valeria lex (of 300 B.c.), quum 
eum, qui provocasset, virgis caedi securique 
necari vetuisset, si quis adversus ea fecisset, 
nihil ultra quam improbe factum adjecit.’ 

(4) Cic. pro Rab. 3, 8; ‘de civibus 
Romanis contra legem Porciam verberatis 
aut necatis.’ 

(5) Ib. 4, 12; ‘Porcia lex virgas ab 
omnium civium Romanorum corpore amovit ; 
hic misericors flagella rettulit. Porcia lex 
libertatem civium lictori eripuit : Labienus, 
homo popularis, carnifici tradidit.’ 

(6) Cicap. Ascon. in Cornel. p. 77. ‘Etiam 
haec recentiora [i.e. later than the second 
secession and the creation of ten tribunes 
449 x.c.] praetereo: Porciam principium 
justissimae libertatis’ ete. 

Tn (1) and (2) Cicero speaks as a lawyer, 
as might be expected from the juridical 
character of the works in which the passages 
occur. From these statements we gather 
that scourging was always formally a part of 
the coercitio of a Roman magistrate and that 
the ‘leges Porciae’ or the ‘lex Porcia’ (if 
we assume that it was only one of these 
laws that protected the back of the citizen) 
merely added a sanction to a provision which 
already allowed an appeal from a threat of 
verbera. The passage of Livy (3) is still 
more explicit on this point, The contradic- 
tion implied in speaking of a law, which 
prohibited both scourging and death, as 
passed sola pro tergo civiwm is only apparent ; 
for the death referred to is the execution 
more majorum so vividly described in later 
times to Nero (Suet. Ver. 49). It was death 
by the axe or by the rod—death, in short, as 
inflicted by the fasces—that alone deserved 
mention in the early laws of appeal; for 
they were aimed against the coercitio of the 
magistrate with imperium. Perhaps in early 
times the sacral penalty inflicted by the 
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tribunes—the death from the Tarpeiah rock 
—eould be met only by the intercessio ; but 
in any case it was not against tribunician 
but against consular violence that these 
numerous laws were aimed. And this dual 
conception of the protection of the citizen’s 
person—from death by scourging as well as 
from the penalty of scourging—makes it 
extremely improbable that the wirgis caedi of 
the third ‘lex Valeria’ can refer only to the 
latter. The passages from Cicero and Livy 
[(1), (2) and (3)], taken in combination, 
show that scourging in both forms had 
already been prohibited by law—a_ prohibi- 
tion that was ineffective until a Porcian law 
or laws had added an efficient sanction. 
From this point of view the ‘lex Porcia’ 
might well be called the principrum justis- 
simae libertatis [passage (6) }. 

One of the already-cited passages from 
Sallust’s version of Caesar’s speech on the 
execution of the Catilinarian conspirators 
also contains an implication that a ‘lex 
Porcia’ prohibited scourging. The analogi- 
cal argument employed is a stronger one if 
the prohibition was merely against scourging 
inflicted by 2 magistrate without appeal than 
if the law prohibited this punishment abso- 
lutely. For the death penalty against which 
Caesar is arguing in this speech is the death 
penalty inflicted by administrative decree 
of the magistrate. ‘Why,’ he asks, ‘violate 
the provocatio in one particular while you 
respect it in another ?’! 

Of the remaining passages [(4) and (5)], 
which are taken from Cicero’s speech pio 
Rabirio, the first is wholly indeterminate ; 
it might refer equally well to the absolute 
and to the conditioned prohibition of scourg- 
ing. The second seems to contain a more 
distinct reference to an absolute prohibition ; 
but two considerations are sufficient to 
obviate the necessity of this interpretation. 
One is that Cicero is speaking here not as a 
lawyer but as a pleader ; this citation of the 
‘lex Porcia’ may be parallel to the equally 
effective and perhaps equally pointless 
parade of laws protecting the life of the 
citizen which is made in the Verrines (v. 63). 
And, secondly, if Cicero means to imply that 
the death penalty—and therefore death by 
scourging—was ever abolished in Roman 
law, the rhetorical antithesis which we find 
in this passage is wholly false from a legal 
point of view. If, indeed, we adopt the 
view that a Porcian law granted exile after 
condemnation and suppose that it is this 





1 It was possibly to avoid the appearance of 
consular coercitio that the Catilinarian conspirators 
were strangled, 
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provision which is referred to by Cicero, 
there is rather more point in the passage ; 
but even so it would not contain a valid 
legal argument: for, unless the condemna- 
tion meant is condemnation by the magi- 
strate, the stage at which the law would be 
effective had not yet been reached in the 
trial of Rabirius. A higher element of 
truth in the passage—one which, because it 
is true, vitiates Cicero’s argument—is the 
statement that the ‘lex Porcia’ libertatem 
civium lictori eripuit. This indeed it did. 
Both the ‘lex Valeria’ and the ‘lex Porcia’ 
saved the citizen from the lictor as the in- 
strument of magisterial ‘ coercitio.’ It is such 
salvation that is symbolised on our Porcian 
coin. 

A further, although, it must be admitted, 
rather unsatisfactory item of evidence in 
favour of the view that the punishment of 
scourging was not abolished in Roman law 
may be drawn from certain words of Seneca 
(de wa 3, 12) and Festus (p. 234 Miiller), 
which imply that, at the time of M. Porcius 
Cato (consul 195 8.c.) certain laws inflicted 
scourging as a poena.! 

Whether such laws (if they ever existed) 
continued on the statute-book until later 
times is unknown. All that can be gathered 
from these passages is that Cato, as a typical 
member of the Porcian house, spoke against 
the penalty of scourging. 

Lastly, if the ‘lex Porcia’ had absolutely 
prohibited the scourging of a citizen, the 
people would, by this act of legislation, have 
adopted a method of asserting the citizen’s 
rights and limiting the magistrate’s power 
completely different from that which they 
usually pursued. Such a law would have 
violated the two leading principles of Roman 
protective legislation. These principles were 
the limitation of the power of the magistrate 
without the limitation of that of the people, 
and the security for the authority of the 
people and for the occasional imposition of a 
justifiably severe penalty by taking from the 


1 Seneca, de ira, 3, 12. ‘Pro scapulis cum dicit 
Cato significat injuria verberum (Festus ‘‘ pro injuria 
verberum”); nam complures leges erant in cives 
rogatae, quibus sanciebatur poena verberum,’ 
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magistrate the right to execute and not the 
power to sentence. 

Granting that the evidence is in favour of 
the view that the ‘lex Porcia’ commanded 
the observance of the provocatio in cases 
where scourging was threatened by a magis- 
trate, the next stage of our interpretation 
will be to determine in what department of 
administration this means of coercitio is 
found. 

It is found, so far as the coercion of the 
Roman citizen not actually on military service 
is concerned, chiefly, perhaps solely, in con- 
nection with the levy (dilectus). In the dis- 
sensions of 471 B.c. Publilius Volero denied 
his liability to serve. The only safeguard at 
this time was the appellatio to the tribunes. 
It was made but they would not listen, and 
the consuls ordered him to be stripped 
(Liv. ii. 55). In the middle of the fourth 
century the chief complaint made against 
Manlius, on his abdication of the dictator- 
ship, was ‘acerbitas in dilectu—laceratione 
corporum lata — partim virgis caesis, qui 
ad nomina non respondissent’ (Liv. viii. 4). 
It was such acts of violence that the third 
‘lex Valeria’ and the ‘lex Porcia,’ so far as 
they took cognisance of scourging only, were 
meant to stop. 

And here, I think, we have our explana- 
tion of the Porcian coin. The imperator in 
military dress is conducting the dilectus; the 
man in the éoga is an unwilling recruit; he 
has been dragged to the magistrate’s presence 
for the traditional means of summary co- 
ercion to be applied; but the ‘lex Porcia,’ 
commemorated by this coin, has enabled him 
to utter the magic word provoco. 

The date of this particular coin, which is 
wholly uncertain, but is perhaps of the close 
of the second century B.c., has lttle bearing 
on the question under discussion. It must 
be far later than the prohibition of scourg- 
ing in the military levy. But the family 
coins reproduce very ancient history, and 
any member of the Porcian house may have 
depicted the most dramatic event of the 
public life of his ancestors which the family 
records could recall. 





A. H. J. GREENIDGE. 
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ON SOME FRAGMENTS OF MACROBIUS’ SATURNALIA. 


PonTANUS, commenting on Macrobius, Sat. 
vi. 9, long ago suggested that the lost part 
of that work which dealt, according to the 
promise in Sat. i. 24, § 17, with Virgil’s 
augural lore, might be embodied in John of 
Salisbury’s Policraticus, i. 12, 13. This may 
be so; but there seems still more reason to 
suppose that certain fragments of the lost 
portions of the Saturnalia, perhaps from 
that which intervened between the abrupt 
ending of iii. 12, where Virgil’s pontifical 
science is being discussed, and the abrupt 
beginning of iii. 13, where the luxury of 
feasts is the subject of discourse, are to be 
found in Policr. viii. 7, a chapter almost 
wholly borrowed from Macrobius. That this 
has not (to my knowledge) been noticed 
before, may be due to the fact that John 
appears to be quoting an unknown person 
called Portunianus. But, as Schaarschmidt 
in his monograph on John (Johannes Sares- 
beriensis, p. 91, n. 2) has pointed out, this is 
to be considered as a mistake for Postumi- 
anus, the narrator of the Saturnalian dia- 
logues to Decius; and, although Postumi- 
anus is not an interlocutor in the dialogues 
themselves, John might, in forgetfulness of 
this, attribute to him remarks occurring in 
any part of them. He certainly does so in this 
very chapter, when he says (Giles, iv. p. 234, 
Migne, P.Z. excix col. 731 D), ceterwm leges 
illae waluipatae seu ualuifragae, licet Portunt- 
ant tudicio optimae fuerint, obstinatione tamen 
luxuriae et uitiorum inuicta concordia, nullo 
abrogante irritae factae sunt, quoting Macr. 
Sat. iii. 17, § 13. Now just above this he 
has said, quoting the same section, Praeterea 
Lucius Silla, Lepidus consul, Anius Restio, 
leges traduntur tulisse cibarias. Sic enim 
sumptuarias leges Cato appellat. Then he 
adds: Differunt tamen quod cibariae gulam 
iugulant, sumptuariae altrimodam, ut wit Por- 
tunianus, luxuriam cohibent. This distinction 
is not drawn in any passage of Macrobius 
that we have, nor does the word altrimodus 
occur ; but the sentence may well come from 
some lost part of the Saturnalia. Again, 
John goes on to quote the rule of feasting 
with doors open given in Sat, iii. 17, $ 1, and 


to add: Hoc autem ideo tuto probat Portuni- 
anus quia apud populum castigatum et poste- 
rioris respectu aureum laudi erat frugalitas, 
et paupertas non poterat esse contemptui uel 
rubori. Nec uerendum er&t ut ad cenam alien- 
am quispiam inuitatus impudenter irrueret. 
(We might perhaps read haud inuitatus.) 
What follows is from Sat. i. 7, § 10; iii. 17, 
§§ 13-17; iii. 16, §§ 12-16; iii. 16, §$ 5-7; 
iii. 17, § 1. Then after some matter not 
from Macrobius, John returns (G. viii. p. 
238, M. col. 734 c) to him, as it seems, yet not 
to any passage included in our texts: Secus 
egisse Gaium Cesarem pace urbi reformata 
refert Portunianus; qui, sumptuariae legis 
insistens uestigio, domum ciuilem potius quam 
imperatoriam in mensa prima tribus sollenni- 
bus pulmentis sine ferculis statuit esse content- 
an, dum tamen bellaria parentetica pro neces- 
sitate aut dignitate personarum et aut exer- 
cenda liberalitate aut sollennitate diei primis 
mensis licuerit inmiscere. Sollennia quidem 
pulmenta sunt quae in omnes pertranseunt, et 
a Graecis catholica, hoc est uniuersalia nomin- 
antur. Parentetica uero quae ex causa neces- 
sitatis aut urbanitatis in praeceptam aliqua 
ratione ueniunt partem, sic dicta, eo quod sol- 
lennibus, id est uniuersalibus, particulariter 
soleant interponi. Here we have the words 
parentheticus- and catholicus used in senses 
unknown (except from this passage of John) 
to the dictionaries. So after some sentences, 
the substance of which is drawn from Macr. 
Sat. ii. 8, § 3; Suet. Aug. 76, 87 ; Vit. 13, &e., 
we have this remark, preceding a quotation 
from Macr. Sat. iii. 13: Nam et ipse (se. 
Metellus) famosam, immo infamem fecit cenam 
et anticenium, uel, ut ait Portunianus, para- 
cenium, tanta instruaxit luauria ut non modo 
splendorem cenae ciuilis sed etiam Egiptium 
luxum eaxcederet. This word paraceniwm does 
not seem to be known elsewhere. The rest 
of the chapter is partly drawn from known 
sources—chiefly from Maer. Sat. ii. 13— 
partly occupied by the account of a luxurious 
banquet at Canosa, at which John was 
himself a guest. 
Ciement C, J. WEBB. 


Magdalen College, Oxford. 
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UNRECORDED USES OF airika. 


BestipE the ordinary temporal uses of 
aitixa, the Lexicons (Stephanus, Rost and 
Palm, L. and $8.) only recognise the use, 
found not unfrequently in Plato and Aristo- 
phanes, by which ,a particular instance is 
introduced to confirm a preceding general 
statement. Many examples of this are 
given in Devarius, and in Ruhnken’s note 
on Timaeus. There is however another use 
to be found in Clemens Alexandrinus, which 
approaches more nearly to yodv and justifies 
a previous statement, not necessarily by an 
example, but by reference to some generally 
recognised fact or principle, with which it is 
logically connected. Sylburgh in his Index 
quotes two examples and translates it by 
utique. It is however very common, and it 
may be well here to put down the instances 
I have collected in order to ascertain its 
exact force. I will mention first one or two 
cases in which the rendering ‘ for instance’ 
is admissible. Str. iv. 573 ‘Choice and re- 
jection are in accordance with knowledge. 
Hence it is knowledge not pleasure which is 
the good, and owing to this we sometimes 
choose a particular kind of pain, ¢.g. (atrixa) 
the martyr chooses the pleasure he hopes for 
by way of the immediate pain’; Sér. vii. 
841 ‘the heathen make their gods like men, 
not only in body, but in soul, e.g. (airixa) 
the barbarians make them savage in disposi- 
tion, the Greeks gentler but passionate.’ 
vii. 878 rotro povov dpav Bovderar 6 TpoojnKev 
aiTd. aitika Tov adeApov Tas Wyas Dewpdv 
Kal THS TapKos TO KdAXOS adit Brera TH Wrxy; 
‘he desires to see that only which becomes 
him. Sor instance, while he contemplates 
the souls of his brethren, he beholds even 
the beauty of the flesh only with the eye 
of the mind.’ So. ii, p. 570. 

Now consider the following: (A) Str. i. 
316 Wuxis Exyovor ot Adyou' adrixa (‘at any 
rate’) atépas Tois KatnynoavTds daperv. 
The fact that we call our instructors by the 
name of father, is not an instance of the 
general statement that ‘words are the off- 
spring of the soul,’ though it may be alleged 
in confirmation of it. Jb. 323 peradidovar 
Tov Oeiwv pvoTnpiwv Tois ywpeiy dvvapévois 
ovyKexwopnKkev. aitixa ov roAots darexddvpev 
& pay TodAOv jv, ‘he has permitted us to 
impart the divine mysteries to those who 
are capable of receiving them. Certainly he 
has not revealed to many what was beyond 
the capacity of many.’ Here airika intro- 
duces a clause to justify the limitation im- 


plied in rots ywpetv duvapeévors. Lb. 318 dudw 
Knputrovat TOV Aoyov...TH Oe aitia Tod py TO 
BéAriorov EXopévou Peds avaittos. adtika TOV 
pev eéxdavetoa tov Adyov epyov éeotiv, Tav dé 
doxysdaoa. Kal rou éA€oOan Hy py, ‘God is not 
to be blamed ; at any rate it is the duty of 
one set to communicate the word, of the 
others to test it.’ /b. 367 act yap aitvov 
elvan kXorns TOV py pvrtagavTa...ws TOD éumpyo- 
pod tov pi) oBécavta...adtika KodalovTat mpos 
Tod vomov ot TovTwy aitior ‘any how this is 
proved by the fact that such are punished 
by the law.’ Jb. ii. 447 6 vopos otk érotnoev 
GAN’ erkev THY dpaptiav...avtika 6 drdaroXos 
yvaow cirev dpaptias dia. vopov trepavepacbar, 
‘the law did not cause, but revealed sin. 
At any rate the Apostle said that the know- 
ledge of sin was brought to light by the 
law.’ Ib. 462 75 éxovawov 7 TO Kat’ dpeiév 
éoTw 7) TO Kata Tpoalpecw 7) TO KaTa Sidvotay. 
avTika TapaKetal mus Tadta aAAHAOLS, dudp- 
Tha atvynpa adiknua, ‘the voluntary is that 
which is done either in accordance with 
inclination, or with purpose, or with under- 
standing: at any rate there is a close con- 
nexion between error, mishap, and wrong- 
doing.’ (Or should this come under the 
following head B61) Jb. 472 xwdvvevovras 
avexaitice vovberyoas poBos* abrixa ot tepiret- 
bb&res...KUplor KaTéoTyTav TOV ToAELLWY, 
(speaking of the Israelites seduced by Midian) 
‘when they were in danger, fear rebuked 
them and pulled them up...at any rate the 
survivors defeated the enemy.’ Sér. iii. 540 
(‘as woman is considered the cause of death 
owing to her child-bearing, so for the same 
reason she will be called the author of life ’) 
avtixa...Cwo1 mpoonyopevOn dia. THY THS Siadox7s 
aitiav, TOV Te yevvwpnevwv TOV TE aroOvyTKOV- 
twv (so Louth for duapravovrwv) yivera... 
pntnp, ‘at any rate Eve was called by a 
name meaning life, because she brought 
about the succession of birth and death.’ 
7b, 553 (‘Cassianus thinks that the soul is 
of divine nature to begin with, but that it 
was rendered effeminate by desire, and de- 
scended here to birth and death’) airika 
Bialeras tov WatXov ex THs ararys THY yeveow 
ovvertavar Aéyewv, ‘at any rate he makes Paul 
say that generation is caused by deceit.’ Sér. 
iv. 570 (The martyr departs to the Lord with 
good courage and hears from Him the salu- 
tation ‘Dear brother’ because of the simi- 
larity of their life) avtixa reAeiwow 70 paptv- 
piov kaAdotow, at any rate they call martyrdom 
perfection.’ Str. iv. 574 (‘ Plutus makes men 
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blind’) airixa mpos TOv rountav TUPAOs Ex yeveThs 
knpvrrera, ‘certainly he is represented as 
blind from his birth.’ 6.566 ri ériypadiy 
Kupiav €xovow of Tov bropvynpdtwv oTpwopates 
Kata THY madavay éxeivnv Tpoopopay...adtika ot 
oTpoparels puav...cdx’ eavov ioxddas pede 
mpocodevovor, ‘at any rate. Str. v. 660 
dzroKeKadvppevws ody oloy TE Fv TA TOLADTA TOV 
Xapiopdtwv érictedrew. adrixa THs PapBapov 
pirocodias rave TPddpa. ETLKEKPULLEVOS TPTNTAL 
7a WvOaydpea ovp Bora, ‘it was not possible 
to set forth such graces without conceal- 
ment. At any rate the allegorical precepts 
of Pythagoras which are derived from the 
Hebrew philosophy are most carefully 
shrouded.’ Str. vii. 844 was dyvos éorw o 
pndev €avtd Kaxov ovvedss. adtixa % Tpaywdia 
Neyer, "Opeota, tis o daroA\vow vooos; 1) 
civeots, OTL cvvolda Seiv’ cipyarpévos. TO yap 
dvte 4 Gyvela ovdk GAAH Tis eat wAHV H TOV 
Gpaptnpatev amroyyn. Kad@s apa kat ’Extyap- 
pos pyot, Kafapov iv tov vodv éxns, dav 70 
copa KaOapos «i. adtixa kat Tas Wuxas TpoKa- 
Oaipe xXpedv paper dard Tov hatdwv doyparov. 
‘ Every one is pure whose conscience is clear. 
At any rate the tragic Orestes witnesses that 
to be conscious of guilt is a fatal disease. 
For purity consists in abstaining from sin. 
Tt is well said therefore that, if you have 
your mind pure, your whole body is pure. 
Anyhow we say that we must first cleanse 
our souls also from evil opinions.’ Jd. 
897 (discussing the meaning of the word 
gvo.otv, Clement says it does not imply 
vanity but a high-minded trust in God, and 
contempt for the world) atrika yaw 6 
dméatoXos ‘Kal yvaoopar ov Tov Adyov Tov 
repvoiopevov GAAG THY Svvapuy,’ «i peyahodpo- 
vos THS ypadys ouviere, ‘at any rate the 
Apostle says “I will know not their word, 
but their power,” z.e. whether they have a 
lofty understanding of the Scripture.’ 
Protr. p. 38 (‘the demons are always plotting 
against men and are incapable of benefiting 
anyone) aitika yotv éxw co. BeAtiova Tov 
ipedarov Ocdv, tav Saipdvwr, émdeiEar Tov 
dvOpwrov ‘at any rate | can show you that 
the man comes out much better than the gods 
in the story of Croesus.’ The only example 
I have from other writers is Plut. Mor. p. 
1137 D ob 80 dyvotay azeixovto ev Tots Awpiots 
TOD TETpAXOpOODV TOVTOV: aiTixa ert TOV ouTdv 
rovov éxpavto, Sydovdte ciddres ‘it was not 
owing to ignorance that they abstained 
from using this tetrachord in the Dorian 
mode ; at all events they used it in the other 
modes, which shows their acquaintance 
with it.’ 

What is the origin of this peculiar use ? 
The word airtika properly means ‘on the 
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instant’ as airod means ‘on the spot.’ 
Hence it is employed like «i@vs to introduce 
a sudden thought with the force of ‘to go no 
further,’ ‘to take what first comes to hand,’ 
and so is fitly joined with an example, im- 
plying that they are so abundant there is no 
need to spend time in looking for one. As 
the word yotv, which originally means ‘at 
any rate,’ is narrowed to mean ‘ for instance,’ 
it is possible that airika may have received 
a converse extension of meaning, especially 
as it is often united with yoty by Clement 
(cf. p. 108, 113, 159). More probably how- 
ever it is a parallel development from the 
root-meaning. 

B) Among the instances of the use of 
the word by Clement there are some which 
do not seem to come quite under either of 
the heads mentioned. Thus Str. i. 342, 
after speaking of the importance of regular 
training in husbandry, medicine and other 
pursuits, and showing that an athlete is 
thought little of without it, C. goes on 
avrixa kal kuBepvytny Tov ToAUreEtpov ETaLvovjLer. 
Here neither the interpretation ‘for in- 
stance’ nor ‘at any rate’ seems appropriate, 
as adrika merely continues the series of 
examples already commenced. Perhaps it 
may be equivalent to the Latin jam 
‘further. Str. iv. 577 (What is the 
meaning of the parable of Lazarus, and 
of the saying no man can serve God and 
Mammon!) avrixa «is tiv KAjoW Tod detrvoU 
of pidoxtijpoves KAyOevres ovK dravT@ow...Oud 
To tpoorabas xexrjoOa. Here neither ‘for 
instance’ nor ‘at any rate’ will give a 
natural meaning to avrixa, which, I think, 
must be translated ‘further,’ ‘again.’ Sé7. 
iv. 633 (God is passionless, without anger 
and without desire. This is the meaning of 
the Pythagorean precept that man should 
be one, as God is one) avrixa 6 cwrip di Tis 
ériBupias cvvavijper Kat Tov Ovpov TYLwptas ovTa 
érOupiav, ‘further the Saviour did away 
with anger by forbidding desire, anger being 
a desire of vengeance.’ J6. 633 7 yap 
cwppootvn éavtiv éerurkoTovca Kal Gewpotra 
adiadeirtws Eopo.trar Kata Svvapw ed. 
avtixa To ef’ Huw eotw obrep ex’ ions avTov 
TE KUpLOL €opeEV Kal TOD GVTLKELLEVOD, ‘ self-con- 
trol constantly surveying and observing itself 
is made like to God so far as is possible. 
‘ Vow that which is within our power is that 
in which we are masters alike of the thing 
and of its opposite.’ Str. v. 659 (After a 
quotation from St. Paul on the distinction 
between the spiritual and the psychical man) 
aitixad drdaToXos Tpos dvTWiAcTOiy YvOrTUKys 
redeotyTos THv Kownv miotw Oepédiov eyel, 
‘again the apostle calls ordinary faith the 
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foundation in contrast to gnostic perfection.’ 
Ib. 663 (After quoting sayings of Pythagoras 
which are taken from the Bible just as a 
candle is lighted from the sun, Clement 
proceeds) aitika éxiropay Tov rept dixaroovyys 
eipnpevov Mwoioet 6 Lv6ayopas merotnrat, 
Aeywv Lvydv pry trepBaivew, ‘again P. has 
given an abstract of the words of Moses 
about justice in his phrase ‘not to exceed 
the balance.”’ Jb. 712 (Plato calls the light 
of this world night, and the descent of the 
soul into the body slumber and death ; so 
David says of the Saviour, ‘I laid me down 
and slept, I awaked for the Lord shall sus- 
tain me’), avtika 6 aitos cwrip mapeyyva 
ypnyopetre, otov pererate Lyv Kat xwpilew THv 
Wuxiv TOD cdparos, ‘again the same Saviour 
charges us to watch, z.e. to practise how to 
live and to separate the soul from the body.’ 

(C) There are some passages in which 
avtika is read, where the text seems to me 
corrupt. Such are Sir. i. p. 426 (the Apostle 
used the phrase ‘according to that ye are able’ 
because a knew that some had only received 
milk) ovdérw dé kai Bpdpa, aitika ovx ards 
yada. Here I think we must read with Louth 
7 Taxa (‘not yet allowed meat, perhaps not 
even milk unconditionally,’ ze. unless mixed 
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with water): air/ka makes no sense. Sér. 
ii. p. 460 zafos d€...dpun exhepopevn Kat 
ares Aoyw. Tapa piow ovv Kivnow Wryys 
Kata Tov mpos Adyov dmreiGeav TA TAby, H SE 
aTOoTAGLS Kal ExoTACLS Kal aTreiGeta ed’ HIV... 
80 Kal Ta Exovo.w Kpiverar. [adtixa Kal? ev 
exactov Tov Talay el tis éregior, aAdyous 
dpeSes, evpou Gv ata]. 7d yodv aKxovavov ov 
kpiverat. I have elsewhere suggested that 
the sense requires us to transfer the sentence 
in brackets after dreOijs Adyw. This would 
give the force of ‘at any rate’ to avrixa, 
which is meaningless as it stands, but would 
then justify the preceding words by refer- 
ence to the fact that each particular passion 
is an aAoyos opeéts. Str. iv. 566 ’Eaixappos 
péuvac’ amitetv, pyow, apOpa Taira toy 
ppevOv. avtika TO pev amiotetvy TH GAnbeia 
Gavarov pepe, ws TO miarevew Conv, epradww 
dé TO morevev TO Wevdea amiteiv O€ TH 
adnbeia cis aro eav trootpea. Here it seems 
to me that airika has no meaning as it 
stands. If we exchange it with the follow- 
ing éuzadw dé we should get the sense ‘on 
the contrary to disbelieve the truth brings 
death...at any rate to believe a lie sweeps 
men to destruction.’ 
J. B, Mayor. 





HORACE, 


Ir would be useless to recapitulate the 
difficulties which this ode presents. Editors 
are ranged into two hostile camps on the 
question ‘Is the ode a dialogue or a mono- 
logue?’ and. among those who favour the 
view which makes it a dialogue, there is the 
greatest divergency of opinion as to the 
verses spoken by each of the dramatis per- 
sonae. Moreover, as the identity of the 
speaker or speakers is by no means clear 
from the ode itself, we can easily sympathise 
with Wickham, when he pronounces the ode 
‘not very successful if it be essential to good 
drama that the dramatic play should be so 
obvious that most intelligent readers should 
put the same interpretation on it.’ 

Would not all difficulties disappear if we 
suppose that the ode addressed to Archytas 
ends and is completed at line 20% 

These twenty verses I would take to be a 
meditation by Horace at the grave of the 
famous philosopher and mathematician. 
That Archytas was buried seems quite clear 
from vv. 2-4, for surely ‘cohibent pulueris 
exigui munera’ could not mean ‘the want 
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of the gift of a little dust keeps you fast,’ 
as the supporters of the opposite view are 
forced to take these words (see Page on 
this ode), The contrast is evidently between 
the narrow compass of Archytas’ tomb and 
the infinite range of the universe which his 
mind had once spanned. One would analyse 
the ode thus :— 

vy. 1-6. Archytas, you whose speculation 
ranged so wide, lie in so narrow a tomb as 
this. 

vv. 7-15. The great of ancient times, 
Tantalus, Tithonus have all passed away. 

vv. 15-20. All men must die, some in 
war, some by shipwreck, all, young and old 
alike. 

The ode would then end with the sonorous 
cadence, nullum | saeua caput Proserpina 
fugit. 

Up to this all is clear ; the motif is much 
as in Cicero, Zusc. Disp. v. 23-64, where 
Cicero visits the tomb of the mathematician 
and philosopher Archimedes : 

‘The sceptre, learning, physic must 
All follow this and come to dust.’ 
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It is only in vv. 21 sqq. that the difficulties 
appear which beset the simplicity of the 
earlier part of the ode as we have it. We 
have Archytas decently buried and have 
moralised over his ashes. But now comes 
the nauta who is entreated to spare a few 
grains of sand to somebody who, as we saw, 
cannot be Archytas: to whom then does 
‘me quoque’ refer? Even supposing that 
Archytas were not already buried, is it 
probable that Horace would try to interest 
us in the chances of burial open to a Greek 
who died 300 years before 4 

Now if we assume that vv. 21 sqq. are 
absolutely distinct from vv. 1-20, we shall 
probably not be far from the mark in taking 
the second ode to be put in the mouth of a 
sailor or seafarer drowned in the Adriatic, 
whose ghost appeals for burial to the nauta 
of v. 23, who, as one exposed to a like risk, 
may be assumed to be ready to listen to his 
prayer. Analysed, the ode reads thus :-— 

vv. 21-22. I, like many others, have been 
drowned in the Adriatic. 

23-25 (to the nauta). Sprinkle a few 
grains of sand over me and so bury me. 

25-29. Blessing invoked on the nauta if 
he obeys. 

30-34. Penalty invoked if he disobeys. 

35-36. The boon can be easily granted. 

That an ode may begin with the words 
‘me quoque’ seems possible from a Greek 
parallel (Hiller, p. 226, Mackail, p. 257) 

kat o¢, KNenvopion, 7o0os ddece Tatpioos ains, 

Gaprnoavta Norov AaiAame xeuepty, 
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where the second verse is closely apposite 
(cf. v. 22 of Horace’s ode). The whole of 
the piece from v. 21 seems imitated from a 
Greek original. It was probably written at 
about the same time as vv. 1-20, and sub- 
sequently the desire to avoid the beginning 
‘me quoque, added to the fact that the scene 
of the ‘second’ ode is Apulian, caused the 
two odes, originally distinct, to be joined 
together and treated as one. We may note 
how inartistic it is to separate v. 21 from 
v. 18 by a generalisation already stated in 
vv. 15, 16. On any other view vv. 19, 20 
are intolerable. On mine, they gather up 
the threads of vv. 17, 18 and enforce by 
repeating the sentiment of vv. 15, 16 in a 
way very characteristic, to mention only one 
poet, of Sophocles. 

With regard to minor points, I would 
suggest that in v. 3 Jatwm should be read 
for litus with B. That Archytas was buried 
on the seashore is most likely to be a reflex 
from v. 23 (avenae) after the two odes had 
coalesced. ‘Zatwm parua’ is quite in 
Horace’s manner. The main question, how- 
ever, lies with the general aonception. That 
Archytas was not drowned and his body 
buried on the shore of Garganus, we can 
neither affirm nor deny. But that Horace 
i. 28 proves anything more than the exist- 
ence of his grave in that region of Apulia 
is a proposition hard to believe. 


Ere, A. NArRN. 





dunpuce. 


N 508 fnge 5 OxpyKos ytadov, dua 8’ evrepa 
xadKos 

novo’: 6 & év Kovinos tevwv Ee yatav 
ayooT@. 


These two lines are repeated word for 
word P 314 f. 


E517 otra card Aardpyy, da 0’ evrepa Xadkos 


apace 
Syocas 
t 449 6 b€ pw POapevos eAacev 
avs 
youvos vrep, toAXov 8€ Sujpuoe TapKos 
GdovTL 


Aixpipls aigas, ov8’ daréov tkero pwrds. 


The above are the only passages, in which 
this verb, addvcow (advw) is used in connec- 


tion with the infliction of a wound.  Else- 
where it means ‘to draw’ wine or some 
other fluid, e.g. :— 


u 204 otvov év dpdidopetor dvodexa racw 
apvooas 


349 Mat’, dye dy por otvov év audihopevot 
ye Oy pepupop 


advocov. So 379 advocer. 

ce 164 ToAXOv yap ev audipopedor EkaTTOS 
npvaoapev (sc. olvov) 

Wy 305 ToAXbs S¢ Tiwv Apvaocero olvos. 


A 598 oivoyoer yAvKd véxtap amo KpyTipos 
adicouv. 


So also frequently in the middle voice :— 


T 295 otvov 8’ ék Kpyrnpos advocdpevor Se- 
maecow | €xxeov 
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K 579 advoodpevor NetBov perundea oivov. 
W 220 olvov ddvocdpevos xapadys xEe, 


Ii 230 advcoato 0) aidora otvov 
8 359 advocdpevor pedav voup. 


We may follow Aristarchus and write 
advocopevos as an epic aor. like €Bycero, but 
the usual -djevos seems preferable. 

By an easy metaphor we have :— 


A 171 ddevos cal rAotrov adbvéew. 
and y 285 dpdi dé Pirro | pvodpnv. 


The compound forms of this verb, ex- 
clusive of the one with which we are now 
dealing, are :— 


E 95 otvov d€ POwiovew trépBiov eSadvov- 
res. (Leg. ééadiocarres.) 

t 388 Wuxpov, éreita 5€é Oeppov ernpvoay. Sc. 
Y 
vowp. 


These, so far as the meaning goes, present 
no difficulty whatever; but the case is 
somewhat different when we come to 
inquire how dujpvoe is to be understood. 
Ebeling (Lex. Hom.) renders diadvoow by 
‘ discindo,’ following Apoll. Lex. dujvrAncer, 
dvexowev and Et. Mg, dc€xoev, which is, it 
appears, considered equivalent to dujvrAyoe 
for this exquisite, but ludicrously in- 
sufficient, reason, 6 yap dvtA@v duakdrrer TO 
dvtAovpevov, ‘because the remover of the 
bilge-water knocks a hole in the vessel.’ Of 
course the meaning ought to be ‘ drew off’ 
with possibly the additional idea of ‘ com- 
pletely ’’ or ‘continuously’ (v. Liddell and 
Scott), as in the remaining example of this 
form, which may now be quoted :— 


a 110 kat otvoy duapvocdpevov Kat attov 
edovras (Leg. diapvoecopévovs). 


But is such a sense tolerable or even 
possible in our three passages? Dr. Leaf 
has, I see, on N 509 taken the bull fairly 
by the horns and explained ‘let out like 
water,’ defending this by A 526 xvvro xapat 
xoAades. This explanation, however, waiving 
for the moment any objection to it for the 
particular passage, is obviously not in any 
degree applicable to + 450 with zodAov 
capkos instead of evtepa, nor, I submit, 
would Homer, if he had entertained such 
an idea for & 517, have been likely to 
proceed thus :— 


\ \ ? > / > ‘ 
Woxn 6& kar’ obrapevyv wTEAnv 
écouT emeryouevy, 
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which would remind us with a difference of 
Shakespeare’s (King Richard II. Act 1, 
Se. 1) :— 


Sluiced out his 
streams of blood. 


innocent soul through 


It would be little less than marvellous, if 
this literal acceptation of évrepa diujpvoe 
even in N 508 f.=P 314 f. were received 
with more favour now than of old when 
Suéxowev was welcomed as a_ paraphrase. 
The expression is in fact about as absurd as 
it is horrible, and, I will add, as erroneous 
as itis absurd. I would hardly state the 
case so strongly as this, if I were not of 
opinion that a remedy is possible and that 
the true verb, lost from the negligence of 
the later Greeks, whose regard for the 
obsolete and even the unfamiliar way 
severely restricted, may still be recovered 
from other Homeric passages. As this 
presumed original differs from the debased 
vulgate by a single letter only, there need 
be no great difficulty in supposing that our 
passages originally stood thus :— 


N 508 fnge S& Odpynxos yvadov, dua 8 evrepa 
paige 8& Adpyxos y p 
xaAxKos 
4 ? « Lac - ‘ o A 
nuvo: 6 8 ev Kovinat mecwv ede yatav 
ayooTo. 
517 otra xara Rardpyv, dua 8 
XaAKos apvooe 
moAdov dé Sinpuoce capKos 
6dovTt. 


4 
eVTEPa 


ul 
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Sijpvoe, ‘ dilaceravit,’ is undeniably ap- 
propriate in every instance; in one, 7 450, 
it is more than appropriate. It is indis- 


pensable. That it is a legitimate aorist of 
d-duvoow may be inferred from the 
parallel :— 

adicow : apiéw : npvea 


3 4 0 3 / - y 
apicow : apvéo : nuvoa. 


That this verb is rare in Homer must be 
admitted ; but is sufficiently established by 


these passages :— 


T 284 dud’ aird xvpevy Aly’ exednve, Xepot 0 


ApLvoeoe 
oridea 7 45 dmadi Sepiyy ibe Kara 
Tpocwra. 
A 233 av 8 évdoh. Ovpov 
apvéers 


imitated by Theocritus xiii. 71 xadewa yap 
écw Geds rap Gpvocev. 
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E 425 zpos xpvoen wepovn xatapvéato xElpa 
apauyy. 


Again in Theocr. vi. 13 xara d& xpda xadov 
Gpvey. 

It is observable that the solitary aorist 
of dpicow that is to be found in the 
Homeric poems is xatapvéaro with € instead 
of o, and this fact must be regarded as to 
some extent adverse to the correction sug- 
gested. The objection however need not be 
considered very serious ; for apart from the 
fact that an original xataytooaro (dupli- 
cato ao) may have been doricised or even 
accidentally assimilated to other Homeric 
aorists such as évdpifa, woAduiga, addrasa, 
we have a precisely similar phenomenon as 
regards the interchange of € and o in 
jpraga and ypraca, both Homeric, if not in 
érateéa and ézaica. © 
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In conclusion I may mention a further 
reason for the loss of joa from our 
passages over and above the natural 
tendency of the less known to fail before 
that which is even a little more familiar 
—and we have seen that adivcow occurs 
far more frequently than dyvcow. The 
reason is this. jpvoe is unfortunately 
liable to be confused with the similarly 
spelled aorist of jpiw (O 308 ds 8 érépwo’ 
ioe xdpn). No doubt the two are dis- 
tinguishable by the quantity, and in the 
case of words in common use this would be 
a sufficient safeguard, but hardly so, when, 
as in this instance, the later Greeks had to 
deal with the semi-obsolete, the preservation 
of which must always have been precarious 
and uncertain. 

T. L. AGAR. 


TACITUS AGRICOLA XXIV. 


In the October number of this review (p. 
328), Mr. A. Gudeman declares his belief in 
the theory of Pfitzner that Agricola invaded 
Ireland. I should like briefly to indicate 
why this theory seems to me wholly mis- 
taken. Two arguments in chief have been 
adduced to prove it :— 

(1) Pfitzner asserts that a certain legion 
was sent to Britain for the years 81, 82, 
and that an expedition to Ireland is the 
only conceivable reason for its being thus 
specially sent. The first of these statements 
is admitted by all competent authorities to 
be wrong: the second is obviously an arbi- 
trary assumption which is not worth 
discussion. 

(2) Mr. Gudeman says that ‘the whole 
chapter [ Agr. xxiv.] is unintelligible except 
on the presumption of an expedition to 
Ireland.’ Now this chapter says a good 
deal about Ireland ; it tells us that Agricola 
thought about invading the island; it tells 
us what troops he considered necessary 
for the enterprise. But it does not tell us 
that he ever did invade Ireland. It seems 
to me that the chapter is unintelligible save 
on the presumption of no expedition. 

With respect to the particular passage 
discussed by Mr. Gudeman, nave prima 


transgressus, I think Mr. Gudeman has 
underestimated one objection to his other- 
wise ingenious view. He considers nave 
prima as noun and adjective in agreement 
and admits that it ought to be prima nave. 
That certainly is the Tacitean order where 
there is no special emphasis ; and it is not 
merely the Tacitean order. If it were a 
mere rule made by Tacitus for himself, we 
might allow him to break it—and, I may 
say in passing, that from this point of view 
I demur to emendations like those sug- 
gested by Mr. Gudeman on Agr. xvii or 
Xxxviii; they assume (contrary to the 
manuscripts) that Tacitus could never vary 
from his own rule. But this rule about the 
noun and adjective is common to nearly all 
Latin, and no writer would break it without 
an intelligible reason. With a reason, the 
rule is broken often enough, both by Tacitus 
and others, but here there is no reason of 
rhythm or rhetoric or anything else. I 
still venture to think that my own explana- 
tion of the passage, which neither breaks 
this rule nor disturbs the text, is satis- 
factory. However, Mr. Gudeman does not 
think my explanation even worthy of 
rejection. 





FF. HAvVERFIELD, 
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PYLOS—THE ATTACK ON KORYPHASION.—A NOTE. 


In a recent controversy on Pylos and 
Sphakteria in the Classical Review, one of 
the questions raised was as to the identity 
of the wall which the Peloponnesians pro- 
posed to attack with engines (Thue. iv. 13). 
I maintained that it was a wall filling up a 
gap at the north end of the eastern cliff of 
Koryphasion (Palaeokastro). It was urged 
against me that it wasa wall at the extreme 
south end of this cliff, coming down to the 
actual edge of the Sikia Channel. I have 
pointed out various objections to this view, 
but there is one which occurred to me the 
other day, while reading Thucydides’ narra- 
tive, which I did not urge in my article, 
but which is, as it seems to me, a very im- 
portant one. 

Thucydides says (iv. 23) that, after the 
Athenians had got command of Navarino 
Bay, and after, too, they had on the terms 
of the armistice got hold of the Peloponne- 
sian fleet, the Peloponnesians continued to 
make attacks upon the wall. It seems 
practically certain that this wall is the same 
as that which they proposed to attack with 


engines. But I venture to maintain that 
had this wall mentioned been on the shore 
of the Sikia Channel at the south end of the 
eastern cliff, attack on it by land would 
have been impossible with the Athenian 
fleet in command of that channel. The 
ships could have sailed close in shore and 
have attacked the assailants in flank in such 
a way as to render their position untenable 
and the attempt hopeless, for it must be 
remembered that it could not in any case 
have been more than the extreme end of the 
cliff on the very edge of the channel itself 
which would be assailable. How effectively 
ships could be used against a land force 
where circumstances permitted of their em- 
ployment can be seen from the account 
which Pausanias gives (x. 19, 4) of the way 
in which the Athenian galleys were used at 
Thermopylae in defending the pass against 
the attack of Brennus and his Gauls. 

I should not have written this note, were 
not the point in dispute of considerable im- 
portance in the Pylos story. 

G. B. Grunpy. 





A CORRECTION IN AGAMEMNON 735. 


727 xpovcbels 8 dredecéev 
nos 76 tpoabe ToKHwv: 
Xdpw Ttpopas yap apecBov 
730 pndroddvoow ev arass (2) 
datr’ aKéeAXevoros erevéev— 
aipatt 8 otkos ébvp6n— 
apuaxov aXdyos oiKérats, 
péya oivos ToAvKTOvov" 
735 &« Geod & iepeds tis dras doors Trpoce- 
Tpady’. 


Heath’s conjecture zpocebpép6y, which 
most modern editors have permitted to 
appear in their texts without impugning its 
claim, cannot be seriously defended. It 
defies the rules of scientific emendation, and 
has not the merit of yielding a satisfactory 
sense (since zpos- is pointless). It is quite 
inconceivable that any scribe should have de- 
liberately changed the metrical zpoceOpébOn 
into the unmetrical zpocerpddy; and it 
would be equally hard to explain how the 
same change could have been produced by 
accidental error. Alive to the impossibility 


of Heath’s reading, Mr. Verrall, in his 
edition of the Agamemnon, proposes and 
adopts mpooetpadd6y, which he interprets 
‘was directed to.’ The obvious objection 
to this lies in the circumstance that 
mpootperw is always found in the special 
sense of supplication; and I should have 
some difficulty in believing that Aeschylus 
would have used zpoo- tpézw with the literal 
meaning ‘turn to,’ unless he wished to make 
some point by playing on the meaning ‘ sup- 
plicate.’ spocetpadby, if it were in the 
MSS., would be so unnatural as to invite 
the emendator’s art ; as an emendation, it is 
still harder to acquiesce in. 

We have not to go so far to seek for the 
uniquely appropriate word. The sense re- 
quired is ‘ was inflicted upon the house,’ and 
the Greek for ‘inflict on’ is zmpoorpiPew. 
The restored line is : 


ex Geod 0’ iepevs Tis Aras Sopors TpoaeTpLpOn. 


The reading of M zpooerpady is a corruption 


aS 
het 
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e contextu; it is all about a Opeupa (ep. 
€Opewev 1. 717, tpodas |. 728). 

The restoration of zpocerpipOn receives 
some special support from 1. 395 of the same 
play, where the poet is likewise referring to 
the crime of Paris and Helen: 


moAe TpooTplup adeptov evOeis. 


xpootpiBw occurs twice in Aeschylus else- 
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where: in Prom. 329 yAdooy pataia Sypla 
mpootpiBerar; and in Kum. 238, dddoropa.... 
GpBdtv 75n mpooteTpyspevov Te Tpos aAovow 
oikots Kat Topetpacw Bpordy, where the parti- 
ciple has the double sense of inflicted and 
worn away by rubbing. For the use of the 
Ist Aor. pass. it is enough to refer to 
tpipOeioa vAy ID Thucydides, 2, 77. 
J. B. Bury. 


THE SUN’S RAYS SHINING UNDEFILED ON FILTH. 


Tuis illustration of the principle, ‘to the 
pure all things are pure,’ is not uncommon 
in the later Greek and Latin writers. I do 
not remember to have seen any collection of 
texts, and have myself let slip not a few. 
The following may serve as a beginning. I 
cannot recover passages in which rulers are 
praised for keeping an eye on all their sub- 
jects, down to the meanest and the worst, 
even as the sun shines impartial on all things. 

Diog. Laert. vi 63 (saying of Diogenes 
the cynic) : 

mpos Tov oveidiLovTa ws Eis TOTOUS AkafdpTous 
eicior, Kai yap 6 Atos, ey, eis TOUS amromTarous, 
GAN’ od puaiverau. 

Orig. c. Cels. vi 73 oterar d& 6 Tov Ztwikov 
Noyov éxriWewevos Kal piy mpoorowovpevos Ta 
mepi ddiaddpwv pepabnkévar, cis placa éufe- 
Brjcba tiv Oetav piow, Kai peprdobar etre 
yevopevyy év yuvaikds cwpati, ews repitracOh 
aiTy TO cpa, cite TOpa avenpriav’ TapaTAr- 
oLov Te TOLaV Tois olopévols TUS adyas TOU HALOV 
puatverban év rots BopBdpors Kal Tots dvoddecr 
cdpact, Kat py pévew Kaxet kabapas. [Simi- 
larly Athan. de incarn. Verbi 17 f. (i. 126 
ce d, Migne) ; Macar. hom. 7 § 2 pr. (Migne, 
patrol. Gr. xxxiv 524 d.); 11§ 13 (553 d); 
16 §3f. (616 ab); Append. Basil. hom. in 


s. Christi generationem (ii 602 ¢, ed. Bened.). 
To these five references I was led by David 
Hoeschel’s note. | 

Aug. de agone Christiano § 20 (vi. 245 a, 
ed. Bened.) nec eos audiamus, qui non verum 
hominem suscepisse dicunt Filiam Dei, neque 
natum esse de femina, sed falsam carnem et 
imaginem simulatam corporis humani osten- 
disse videntibus. nesciunt enim quomodo 
substantia Dei administrans universam 
creaturam inquinari omnino non possit: et 
tamen praedicant istum visibilem solem 
radios suos per omnes faeces et sordes corpo- 
rum spargere, et eos mundos et sinceros 
ubique servare. 

Hier. ep. 120 ad Hedibiam ec. 11 (i 845 
cd, ed. Ven. 1765, 4to.): nec hoc mirandum 
de Apostolo, cum etiam de Donaino legeri- 
mus: ecce hic positus est in ruinam et in 
resurrectionem multorum in Israel. . . . £0- 
lisque radios tam munda loca excipiant quam 
immunda, et sic in floribus quomodo in 
stercore luceant: nec tamen solis radii 
polluuntur. sic et Christi bonus odor, qui 
numquam mutari potest nec suam naturam 
amittere, credentibus vita est, incredulis 
mors, 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 





THE POEMS OF 


The Poems of Bacchylides. From a papyrus 
in the British Museum. Edited by F.G. 
Kenyon. [Printed by order of the Trustees 
of the British Museum, 1897. Demy 8vo, 
lii. 247 pp. ds. nett. | 


WHEN it became known early in the year 
that a volume of papyrus had been dis- 
covered containing a considerable number 
of the poems of Bacchylides, a feeling of 
expectation akin to that experienced in 
1891 on the announcement of the new 
’"A@nvaiwv oXreta, was aroused in the 
scholars of this and other countries. That 

NO. CI. VOL. XI. 


BACCHYLIDES. 


in Bacchylides a notable rival of Pindar 
was added to our store of Greek poetry ; 
that from 107 lines (many of little interest 
from our ignorance of the context), which 
some months ago were all that we had of 
this poet, at the present time ‘about 1,070 
are either perfect or admit of satisfactory 
restoration’ (p. xxiii.), while of these one 
ode alone (V.) contains 200; that, more- 
over, fourteen centuries had passed since 
Bacchylides was last read in such a form as 
we have him, all these were facts which 
justified the eagerness displayed for further 
information since the first announcement of 
MM 
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the British Museum Trustees. The fact 
that the first editor was to be Mr. Kenyon 
was a suflicient guarantee, to those who 
could appreciate the ability shown in his 
earlier work of the excellence of its succes- 
sor. The latter now lies before us: and it 
may safely be said that Mr. Kenyon has 
confirmed his high reputation. His task 
indeed was easier than before. The ‘fine 
uncial hand of good size’ (p. xvii.) would 
present no such difficulties in deciphering 
as the crabbed minuscule of the Aristotle, 
with the additional complication of the 
number of scribes. Also, in establishing 
the text of Bacchylides, where reconstruc- 
tion or conjectural emendation found legiti- 
mate scope, the editor had the assistance 
(p. lii.) of such scholars as Prof. Jebb, Prof. 
Palmer, Prof. Blass, and Dr. Sandys. The 
advantage gained by the collaboration of 
the first-mentioned scholar in particular 
may be studied in the apparatus criticus. 
Perhaps the most remarkable circumstance 
in the history of the Aristotle was the 
wealth of resource with which the scholars 
of this country treated from every point of 
view the problems presented ; and the same 
may be said of the Bacchylides. 

The present is hardly the occasion for 
discussing the merit of Bacchylides as a 
poet. I find myself, however, in general 
agreement with the editor (pp. xlii. sq.). 
The final verdict on Bacchylides will proba- 
bly be flattering. He suffers by comparison 
with Pindar ; he offends at first by certain 
mannerisms such as the keeping up of 
epithets often commonplace; but he is 
excellent in narrative, and he expresses the 
simpler emotions with dignity and grace. 
The poems numbered v., xvii., Xviii., are of 
special interest. 

Mr. Kenyon does not claim finality for 
his text. There are a number of passages 
where an emendation may yet be made 
which will displace the suggestions here 
adopted, although the editor has been slow 
to admit alterations for which a consider- 
able amount of evidence was not forthcom- 
ing. One good principle he has adopted: 
that of excluding from his text any reading 
which involved a change in any part of a 
mutilated passage; even when, as at xvii. 
86, a practically certain emendation is thus 
excluded. Again, it is impossible to regard 
as certain all the restorations proposed 
where the text presents dacune. Continued 
study of the poems may lead to more 
definite results in matters of detail ; but, in 
the main, future editors of Bacchylides will 
have few textual problems to grapple with. 
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I proceed to discuss some passages where 
the editor’s text or notes do not satisfy me. 

Ode i. vv. 1 sqq. 

Mr. Kenyon says of vv. 1-12: ‘The drift 
of these mutilated lines can hardly be restored 
with certainty: but apparently ll. 1-8 refer 
to Melas himself.’ I shall first propose my 
restoration of the passage and then offer 
some remarks. 


moA|v mpatov, TH|¥ Babv- 
deteAoly eta |wev yévos, 
exde|T0 Kapre|pdxerp 
’Apyciols cyaApa], A€ovros 

5 — Oupoly éxwv], dzrore 
[Cjaxpet|os e&€|AGou paxas, 
mooi 7’ eha|ppo[s, 7 ]arpiov 
7’ ovk |dseipatos 7 ladav. 


I have adopted in vv. 3, 7, and 8 restora- 
tions already in the text: save that in 
v. 7 é\adpos appears instead of édAadpois. 
The nom. sing. seems necessary, even if it 
will not fill the vacant space quite so 
accurately. In v. 8 dzetpatos is Prof. Jebb’s. 
From the editor’s silence on the epithet 
BaOvdeceAo[v] I am emboldened to say that 
it means ‘very famous,’ lit. ‘very con- 
spicuous, much as evdelehos, only meta- 
phorical. Bacchylides is fond of compounds 
with BaGv- as the first part. 

Tov mparov goes with dyakpa, and roy is 
the relative. ééopev gains in probability 
from the editor’s statement that the letter 
before M in the papyrus ‘is perhaps 2,’ that 
is, apparently, C. That 6érore should be 
read as one word, not divided as in the text, 
seems clear: while in the OAOT of the 
following line must be concealed a trace of 
the optative ‘of frequency.’ The right 
reading of v. 6 is very difficult to ascertain. 
The MS. (v. critical note) has a vowel at the 
beginning, making hiatus with the final of 
érore. This is very rare (v. note on x. 15, 
p. 87) in the poems. But the meaning is 
the chief difficulty of AXPEI: ‘when he 
came forth to battle’ must be the general 
sense, and faypetos paxas, Meaning ‘ eager 
for battle,’ is possible, cf. Theocritus xxv. 6. 
Thad thought of XPEI[A NIN EKKJAAOI 
MAXAC, but this does not agree with 


AXPEI or with OAO]. For é&éAfou it 
may be said that it involves the common 
confusion of © and O, though transposition 
complicates the question. The accent on 
Of in the MS. is not a serious objection (v. 
note on iii, 30, p. 21). Fimally, e&eA@ou 
satisfies the metre of the antistrophic v. 14. 
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In the light of this restoration we may 
now approach Ode ii. vv. 4-5, where is to 
be found the rest of the evidence for the 
name of the athlete whose praises form the 
subject of these two odes. Mr. Kenyon 
reads here :— 


ore M[ A Jas Opacv’xetpos “Ap- 
yetoly &]pato vicar. 

Considering the difficulty of ’Apyetov vicav 
(see his note), and the passage in the first 
cde just discussed, where no proper name 
other than “Apyetos could well find a place, 
it is probable that the name of the athlete 
was “Apyetos, not MéAas: that M[ JAC of 
v. 4 is to be restored as METAC: cf. péyav 
@noéa (xvii. 98) which may remove Mr. 
Kenyon’s scruples as to the epithet: and 
lastly that “Apyectos is to be read, with Blass 
and Sandys, in both passages. 

Ode i. vv. 42-3. 

I am inclined to read, with Prof. Jebb, 
Tove’ €Aaxev Tiynav, neglecting the punctuation 
of the MS. But the r/ wav; of the text has 
a tone of good-humoured contempt which 
will lead some to prefer it. 

Ode ii. 8. ’Evéavrida vacov. Mr. Marindin 
has suggested to me a reference to Strabo p. 
487, where it is stated that Nestor, on his 
return from ‘Troy, founded a temple to 
Athene Nedusia (of Nedon in Elis cf. Strabo 
p. 360) at Poeessa in Ceos. This, added to 
the fact that one of the founders of Miletus 
was the Pylian Neleus, forms a link between 
Pylus Miletus and Ceos like that established 
by the editor on p. 195.1 

Ode ili. vv. 21-22. Gedv Oedv tus | dyarlérw 
yap, dpistov oABov. The yap is exceedingly 
weak, and a 2nd person imperative seems re- 
quired: ‘whoever thou art, give God the 
glory.’ dpicrov oA Pov also is unsatisfactory, 
nor is dpirrov oABw any more suitable. Prot. 
Butcher, who has very kindly helped me 
with his advice throughout the preparation 
of this review, suggests 


Oeov Gedy tis | ayAdi€e, dwtop’ dpicrov oABwv. 
TOP and [AP are very close, and the 
corruption of OABWN to OABON would 
be rapid after the disappearance of 
AWTOPA. It would perhaps be over 
refining to say that the transition from 


"ATAAIZEAW to ’ATAAIZEOW is less 
violent than that postulated in the text. 


1 [It may be added, that it also explains why 
Bacchylides (if we accept Professor Palmev’s excelleut 
suggestion in Ode xi. 120) speaks of the founders of 
Metapontum as his ancestors. G. E. M.] 
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Mr. Marindin would read ayAaife, ed yap 
dpistos OABwv, giving a Causative sense to 
Geo.” 

Ode iii, 48. Read ‘ABpoBdrav (a proper 
name) with Prof. Palmer. 

iii. 49. &Awov dduov = funeral pyre 
might have had a note, with a reference to 
Pindar’s €’Awov tetyos (Pyth. 3, 67). The 
whole passage should be compared, esp. 
oixtpotatw Oavdtw with v. 52 of Bacchylides. 

iii. 60. The spelling ravodipos of the 
MS. should hardly be introduced into the 
text : (cf. Stephanus, Thesaurus s.v.) 

iii. 63. The sentence which begins dcou 
pey ends with the word zéupa v. 66. 
Bpore (v. 66) for which we should perhaps 
read Bpordv (cf v. 109), goes with wapeotw 
of v. 67: the infinitive dependent on zapec- 
tw lies hid in [ * Jev: perhaps [aiveley, 
though the editor reports a I before ew: cf. 
however xiii. 166 ff. From doris to miaiverat 
is parenthetical, and in v. 69 perhaps 
[Aapox]An should be restored: while the 
epithet of Avs in v. 70 may be [€ev]iov, but 
is more probably some local title of the 
God, familiar to the poet as a native of 
Ceos. For the deprecatory tone of vv. 
67-68 cf. xiii. 166 ff. above quoted. Is 
Damocles then the trainer of Hiero’s horses? 

iii. 76-7. Prof. Jebb’s [’A7woAAwv] and 
[6 BovxdAos] are worthy of being received 
into the text. 

iii. 88. wodwv z[aplévta ynpas. I am dis- 
posed to read zapévra with Prof. Jebb, but 
in the sense of ‘passing over,’ ‘omitting,’ 
not as Prof. Jebb ‘having seen it go by.’ 
This meaning seems scarcely so suitable, 
and barely borne out by the parallels 
quoted, both of which refer to seeing youth, 
not old age, go by. I question whether, in 
the sense in which Pjato uses the word, it is 
possible for any one yjpas waptevat. 

iii, 90. puvdea with o is indeed a novelty. 
Is it impossible th at the form perivw posited 
by Mr. Purser (on vy. 151 p. 54) should 
have been used intransitively (as puvfw is 
used in both ways)! Its displacement by 
the common form puvvOw would be almost 
certain. No corruption of a deeper kind 
seems at all probable. 

iv. 19. wavrodarév. This word, a forma- 
tion like zodamds (cuias) meant originally 
‘from all lands,’ and was then generalized. 
The primitive meaning will suit the present 


2 [Professor Butcher’s proposal makes a much 
better line. My only difficulty in regarding it as 
altogether preferable to my own is that it is hard to 
conceive a scribe altering so common a word as dérop 
into @wyap, whereas he might conceivably write the 
monosyllabic deg as Ow. G. E. M.] 
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passage, for Hiero,as Mr. Kenyon says, had 
won victories at @lympus, Pytho and Thebes. 
I had thought of zavrodporév, another drag 
eipypevov, comparing Horace’s undique de- 
cerptam—oliuam, but there does not seem 
to be room for three letters between O 
and 71. 

v. 26. dvoraizaXa is a strange epithet of 
kipata. In pre-Christian poetry it is applied 
elsewhere only to the glens of mountains. 
dvoméudeAa (v. L. and 8.) is much more 
appropriate, and may be worth consideration, 
perhaps as dvoméumeda, cf. edaéumedos. 

v. 67. Prof. Jebb’s dpyecras ought, I 
think, to be read. 

v. 80. For yeAavioas, a strange formation, 
and one hardly warranted by Pindar’s 6vpo 
yeAavet, Mr. Marindin suggests with much 
probability yadavecas (: yaXavn = yadjvn). 

v. 107. For zAnpupdv read _ probably 
TAnpipwv and cf.Steph., Tes. s.v. tAnppvpew. 

v. 151. I have referred on iii. 90 to Mr. 
Purser’s view, which is probably right: 
certainly a finite verb seems wanted rather 
than the adverb pivuvfa even with jv. 

v.194. 6z[accav] should be read with Prof. 
Jebb for é[Ancav]. 

vi. 4 (note). The translation which Mr. 
Kenyon rejects is probably correct: that 
which he approves is impossible. ‘ Lachon 
obtained great glory on account of the 
praises of Ceos sung by the young men’: 
the praises being Lachon’s exploits. 

vii. 1. While agreeing with Mr. Kenyon 
that “Hyugpa is probably meant, I would 
parallel the first line by Frag. 66 (40 Bergk) 
‘Exdra dadohdpe, Nuxtos pehavoxdArrov Odyarep. 

vil. 7. éprtadxés (cOévos). Read dpic- 
TaNkés. 

vill. 7. The expression éy GXuxu yxpove 
surely requires a note. dGAv€ is apparently 
equivalent to 7y\iKotros, a transition similar 
to that seen in aequalis. 

vii. 10. "With xepavveyyés might have been 
compared Pindar’s eyyeuxépavvos. 

ix. 10. vixdomides is a very strange com- 
pound. ‘With victorious shields,’ the 
meaning preferred by the editor, seems a 
rather infelicitous epithet, as the victory is 
presumably won by the offensive, not the 
defensive, weapons. It is at least curious 
that at x1. 62 we have yadkdomides puideor, 
not indeed of Adrastus, but with Argos in 
the immediate vicinity. Given X in the 
lacuna (and there seems to be space for it) 
the strokes of N| would equally well give 


AA, thus giving XAAKACTIIAEC 
HMIOE€EOI in both passages. 
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ix. 13. dwrevovra, in view of the striking 
parallel quoted in the note, seems the best 
suggestion for the corrupt ACATEYONTA. 
At the same time, awrevew, like awrety, com- 
monly means ‘ to sleep’: and it may be that 
this is the sense here. Prof. Butcher sug- 
gests aadevovra (:a0nAns weaned). 

ix. 46. There can be little doubt that xa6’ 
iyumvAov Tpotas dos Should be read with Prof. 
Jebb. The difficulty in the mythology might 
be lessened if we could interpret ods yeveds 
loosely as ‘the daughters of thy wife 
Harmonia.’ It is not quite certain that 
Bacchylides regarded Thebe and Aegina as 
daughters of Ares: for kvavotAokdpov O7fas 
zoAw may be a periphrasis for Thebes, of 
which the ayvarides were Semele and her 
sisters. But the introduction of Thebe is 
strange if she is not a daughter of Harmonia: 
contrary to the usual form of the legend, 
which makes her the daughter of the river- 
god Asopus and Metope. 

ix. 86. Perhaps xdAAuorov ei pyvas dyadpa). 

ix. 95-6. Perhaps ; 


7 |avpous 
av |éplacw wavrws dparar| TO €AXov. 


x. i, Perhaps 


av yap [aiev ev avOpdrrars 76 ouxvets 
aOXa : 
or éx’ avOpwrots cf. vii. 9. 

x. 10. vacwrav seems to satisfy the con- 
ditions best. I had thought that the name 
of the athlete might lurk in these lines, and 
tried both v. 10 and v. 11 with that in view, 
impelled by the neighbourhood of 7eav 
aperav (v. 13). But I now think that v. 11 
begins 7yepe 0’ va kth. The letter before 
€{ in the first word, which Mr. Kenyon reads 
now as A now as X,may be [. 
...7yepe O seems prosaic, the fault lies in 
exelvnoev. 

x. 45 sqqg. Mr. Kenyon, usually a stout 
champion of the punctuation in the MS., 
here abandons it without reason. We 
should read 


If éxeivyoev 


TO péAXov 
2 3 , , , 
8) dkptrovs Tikter TeACUTAS 
A“ , 
7a. TUXa pice. 


TG... .Bpice enforces dxpitovs. What mean- 
ing zat, tixa Bptoa can have, the ode not 
being addressed to a boy, I fail to realise. 
It is moreover open to question whether 
NAI could be zat. At xiii. 62 that vocative 
is written TTA! without any line above. 

xi, 11. [karéx]ovor seems better than 


* 
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[keXadlotor: cf. xiii. 129 sg. There is no 
accent over OY. 

xi. 52, Mr. Kenyon prints ecipufia, taking 
it with Avs, but the MS. has clearly etpufia 
with wAovTw. Cf. xvi. 31 déovos etpuBias. 

xi. 101. imroéxeos. A reference to Hero- 
dotus lib. i. ad fin. might be added. 

xiii. 50. Mr. Kenyon puts a period after 
aivet, but surely the subject to aive? is con- 
tained in the following lines. 

xiii. 126 sgg. I suggest [xkdag]vres trep- 
diadov 

[péeyirr’ ebapoovy | 
[Tpadles immevtal kvaviridas ek 
| drccacw éevoeApovs]| veas 
|ravpats xdpov <ida|rivas T ev * 


[ape|plalis eeu Oecduaroy modu, 


exhrcEaow = when they had burnt. I adopt 
kAdovtes, Tp&es, and cidamivas from Mr. 
Kenyon. 

xiii, 160. For dua 4, which I do not un- 
derstand, perhaps apa 57, space permitting. 

xiii. 166. For 6epcoemijs I would prefer 
dbepooemijs, to which the punctuation points 
rather (v. note), but I would connect the 
first part of the word with dOepifew. Prof. 
Butcher plausibly conjectures arepyerys (cf. 
infra. 197 repyurets). 

xiii. 189. Perhaps qouxoxpadépvors Te 
Movoas rather. The poet trusts in his hope 
and the Muse’s help. 

xiii. 190. Perhaps ray de{xavop’ Exriar]. 

xili. 195. érvpws may mean ‘true to her 
name,’ as Dr. Verrall holds for Aeschylus. 

xiv. 22. Ivppixyov may be supported by 
v. 182 ff. 
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xv. 5-6. Perhaps ‘Odvocet 

[Aapridda Mevedalw 7 ’Arpeda Baorrel. 

xvi. 34. With poddevr, of a river cf. 
dvOenoevte Ep v. 95. 

xvii. A reference to Baumeister Denk- 
miler, Band iii. p. 1793 (the Euphronius 
vase), might have been given with advan- 
tage. 

xvii. 38. Noypyides, but infra v. 102-3 
Nypijos 6ABiov kopas. There cannot well be 
any such difference in this ode, at least 
between these expressions, as Ammonius 
refers to (Bergk 10). 

xvii. 102 (note). Philological reasons would 
surely preclude the possibility of a form 
Nepijos = Nupéos, which seems to be hinted at. 

xvii. 112. Prof. Jebb’s ciavdv (and zop- 
vpeov) may be accepted. Mr. Marindin 
points out that dudi yoios v. 124 is only 
consistent with the mention of a garment 
here. He suggests also dudéBade tawiay as 
a possible alternative. 

xix. 15. For the corrupt TIHN. Mr. 
Marindin has a very attractive suggestion 
TIEN, another Doric Infinitive (cf. line 25 
and note). He would take yépas tiev to- 
gether, comparing Aesch. Ag. 706 peéXos 
Tivras, and regard tiev as epexegetical of 
£oyov yépas. This would possibly not necessi- 
tate the removal of the stop (middle point) 
after yépas: cf. xiii., iii. where this stop is 
equivalent to a comma. 


Frag. 7, 5. ojAvapreAfov? In vi. 5 
dpzrehotpodov is applied to Keéov. 
J. A. Narrn. 





NICOLE'S FRAGMENTS OF MENANDER. 


Le Laboureur de Ménandre; fragments in- 
édits sur papyrus d’Egypte, déchiffrés, 
traduits et commentés par Jules Nicole, 
Professeur a l'Université de Gentve. 
[Geneva ; Georg & Co., 1898 (sic)]. 2s. 6d. 


THE announcement, which appeared in some 
of the daily papers a few weeks ago, that a 
play of Menander had been discovered in a 
papyrus manuscript, must have raised the 
hopes of many scholars. It has always been 
surprising that the discoveries of papyri, 
which have been so plentiful of late years, 
should have included no portion of Men- 
ander, probably the most popular of authors 
in the Alexandrian and subsequent ages. 
It has been suggested that the cause is to be 
found in the hostility of the Christian 
Church ; but the chapter of accidents which 


has given us Aristophanes and Herodas and 
certain parts of the Anthology and Petro- 
nius and Martial can hardly have owed 
much to ecclesiastical favour. In any case 
the influence of the Church would have 
been very ineffectual before the fourth 
century ; and all the literary papyri which 
have yet been brought to light have be- 
longed to earlier dates than this. The non- 
appearance of Menander must be put down 
to an accident—an accident which any day 
may repair. Unfortunately it is not re- 
paired by the discovery, interesting though 
it be, which has now been made public by 
Prof. Nicole. 

Prof. Nicole’s discovery, which is pub- 
lished in a convenient pamphlet of some 
eighty pages, consists of two fragments of 
papyrus, the largest about 6 inches by (P 
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the other slightly less, and containing 
writing on each side. Traces of writing on 
the margin of one of the fragments seem to 
indicate that the manuscript was a roll and 
not a codex; and if Prof. Nicole is right in 
assigning it to about the second century, the 
probabilities are strongly in favour of this 
conclusion, though opisthograph papyri, in 
which the verso holds the continuation of 
the text on the recto, are far from common. 
Prof. Nicole gives no facsimile, but his de- 
scription of the hand as a small, neat uncial, 
slightly sloping, in the case of three 
columns, and a larger, upright uncial in the 
fourth, suits the date named, or the be- 
ginning of the third century. The text is 
readily identifiable as that of the Tewpyds of 
Menander, through the presence of two of 
the known quotations from that play (fragg. 
96 and 98, Kock) ; and what we have of it 
consists of four mutilated columns, con- 
taining portions of ninety lines in various 
states of preservation. 

The first column (in the order in which 
Prof. Nicole prints them, though he finally 
comes to the conclusion that probably it is 
in fact the second) contains a monologue by 
a young man of which the most perfect 
portion runs as follows (according to Prof. 
Nicole’s restoration) :— 


[ety darolAuraoy de Tov ydpov THv didtdrny 
[PAuwr lav adicjnooy’ av: od yap ciceBés. 
/, X\ la ‘\ , 3 lal / 
[xo |rre dé peAAwY THv Ovpay éKvO mdédau 
> 5S ‘\ \ > tA > lal > > “ 
[od]x oida yap tov ddeAdor ; ei viv e d&ypod 
[é]vOad’ éeridqpet, ravra mpovociobar p det. 
> 25:3) ‘\ 4 \ 4 
[a]AN’ exrrodeoy are Kal Bovrlevocopar 
tovT’ av’, drus det diapvyeiv pe TOV ydpov. 


In lines 4 and 5 of this passage a different 
punctuation would perhaps be an improve- 
ment :— 


= a a 
ov oida yap Tov ddeAdor, ei vov é d&ypod 
, a cal 
evOds? éridnpet> ravra mpovociobar p? eet. 


The young man, hesitating on the door- 
step, and anxious to know the exact situa- 
tion of affairs inside before venturing in, 
says ‘I don’t know if my brother has come 
in from the country. I ought to know 
everything before I go in.’ pe Set would 
perhaps be preferable, but the papyrus has 
a mark of elision after the p. 

The second column, written on the verso 
of the first, and perhaps following immedi- 
ately upon it, contains a scene between a 
woman and a slave, who brings her news of 
her husband, a farmer in the country :— 
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A(yyeXos). mponv mor év tats ap[éAos] 
4 / ‘ / / 
ox|d|rrwv duéxope TO oxéAos Xp7x- 
o|ur|ros. 
, x 
T(uv7). ra) 
id Ln Heeshes 
Tadaw eyo. 
4 ‘ / +” , 
A. Oappet, TO répas 8 aKove pov. 
ar6é Tod yap eAkous, os TpLTatov 
eyeveo, 


‘ > , a /, bf 
BovBodv érnpOn 7a yépovtt, Oéppa. Te 
eréhaBev avtov Kal KakOs €oxev 


Tay. 
+} od 
Pr GddX’ eéxxopy[Oletns ot y, ota 
TayaGo. 
7 > / 
HKELs aTrayyéhAwv. 
, U 
A. aie , cua, ypadtov. z 
s évtavOa  xpelas yevopevns aiTa 
TLWOS 
e ‘ ars. \ / 
K...€U.V0S, Ol pev oikeTat Kat Bap- 
fcc, ene 
soe 
‘éx[vr]io’ exetvos: eat oimolev 
pov ov’ 
+ oY e ‘ \ eX 
k[@Au]rov dmavtes: 6 5€ os vids 
? / 
Exep[evys] 


vopicaséavtovtatep avol pOdc at... 
nrehev e&éerpiBev arer[u|lev payety 
mpoaehepe Tapepvber’, 0 avy pav- 
Aws Exel, 
/ ? chal b] dee, > 
[ox]ag[o|vr’ avéotno’ avrov én 
peXovpevos. 


In the last line it may be suggested that 
kat Cov7’ would apparently suit the traces 
in the MS., as given in Prof. Nicole’s tran- 
script, and would give a more satisfactory 
sense. 

This fragment, which continues for some 
lines further, is the largest continuous 
passage preserved in the new papyrus. The 
third column is in worse condition, and is 
chiefly remarkable for containing frag. 96 
(Kock) in a form so different from that in 
which it is quoted by Stobaeus as to lead 
Prof. Nicole to suggest the hypothesis of 
two editions of the play. The fourth 
column is still more mutilated, and needs so 
much restoration as to make any but a 
quite conjectural text impossible. For the 
details of it, readers must be referred to 
Prof. Nicole’s pamphlet. 

Prof. Nicole has not confined himself to 
a mere printing of the text of his papyrus, 
nor even to a restoration of its mutilated 
lines. He has taken the materials provided 
by the papyrus, combined them with the 
already extant quotations from the drama, 
and endeavoured therefrom to reconstruct 
the plot and outline of the whole play. 
The result is given in the last twelve pages 
of his pamphlet, in which these materials 
(amounting in all to 115 lines) are mar- 
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shalled into ten skeleton scenes, mostly only 
of a few lines each. Prof. Nicole has 
shown extreme ingenuity in his task; but 
in fact he is trying to make bricks with 
very insufficient straw. A hundred and 
fifteen scattered lines, some preserved on 
account of the yvéua: contained in them 
and others by the mere chance survival of 
two scraps of papyrus, are hardly likely to 
give a good idea of the course of a play 
which may have contained fifteen or seven- 
teen hundred lines; and it so happens that 
none of our fragments reveals much of the 
action of the piece. Prof. Nicole’s recon- 
struction, as he is the first to admit, is a 
tissue of hypotheses, of which the most that 
one can say is that they may possibly be 
right, but that (judging from the general fate 
of modern conjectures when confronted with 
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authentic evidence from manuscripts) they 
are more probably wrong. To say this is to 
imply no reflection upon Prof. Nicole. He 
has made the most of the materials which 
fortune has granted him; he has given what 
may be trusted to be an accurate reproduc- 
tion of what the manuscript contains ; he 
has done his best to supply its omissions, 
with such success as the data admit of ; and 
if he has not been able to give us back a 
complete comedy of Menander, we may be 
certain that no one regrets it more than he 
does himself. Meanwhile we must take 
what we can get and be grateful, even if 
our gratitude commonly takes the form of a 
lively expectation of favours to come. And 
if there be favours to come, they can be in 
no better hands than those of Prof. Nicole. 
F. G. Kenyon, 


HEINZE’S LUCRETIUS. 


T. Lucretius Carus de rerum natura. Buch 
Til. Erklart von Ricwarp HEINZE. 
Leipzig, Teubner, 1897. 4 M. 


Tus book is one of the new series of 
scientific commentaries now being issued by 
Teubner. It is large octavo in size, and 
contains 206 pages: the Vorwort occupies 6 
pages, the text 30 and the commentary 168. 
Below the text are printed all variant read- 
ings from the principal manuscripts, and 
accepted emendations, with the name of the 
critic. 

The text is very conservative ; Heinze 
marks as corrupt spicarumque 198, mens 
239, quaedam que 240, sitas 306, turbat 493, 
atque 531, utrumque 658, magnis 962. In 
58 he prints eliciuntur et eripitur—manare, 
319 video, 420 vita, 820 vitalibus, 173 suavis, 
et in terra; and retains 412, 685, 743, 806- 
818. In marked contrast to Brieger and 
even Munro, Heinze allows lacunae only 
after 97 and 619, and rejects all trans- 
positions proposed in recent years. For 
manare of 58 he suggests mala re; in 75 he 
reads maceret invidia: ante; 82 timorem. 
hunc...suadet, 194 constat, 337 propterea, 
358 cum expellitur aevo, 377 sunt, dumtaxat, 
394 sis, 415 alioquist, 433 feruntur, 444 
magis incohibensquest, 493 (probably) turbat, 
agens anima spumas, ut, 535 diducere, 574 
in se—in eos, 596 corpore, 658 (probably) 
utramque, 694 subitis e, 742 cervis, 747 
quoque, 917 torrat, 969 antehac, 1019 torquet- 
que. Some of these are new conjectures. 
It is interesting to note the increasing con- 


servatism of Lucretian scholars since Lach- 
mann; Munro restored the reading of the 
manuscripts in several cases and Brieger in 
still more ; Heinze has not only surpassed 
both in retaining the reading of the codices, 
but has declined to follow Brieger in dis- 
covering gaps in the text, and has wholly 
abandoned the theory set forth by Lach- 
mann that many passages interrupt the 
continuity of the argument: hence in 
Heinze’s text there is no such bracketing as 
occurs in the editions of Bernays, Munro, 
and particularly Brieger. 

The introduction to the commentary is a 
careful exposition of the Epicurean theory 
of the soul and mind, with extensive citation 
of Greek authorities ; especially the authors 
contained in Usener’s Lpicurea, and the 
fragments of Diogenes of Oinoanda. In 
the commentary proper the treatment is 
thorough ; not only the development of the 
argument is carefully noted, but there is 
almost excessive quotation of Greek authori- 
ties on philosophical principles advocated, 
or, by implication, opposed by Lucretius. 
Little attention is given to the Latinity 
except in the discussion of variant readings 
or conjectures ; and the vision of the editor 
is rather directed to Greek than to Latin 
literature, as his main object was, apparently, 
to set forth plainly the principles discussed 
by Lucretius. Hence there is little of 
aesthetic or literary criticism, and the influ- 
ence of Lucretius on later Roman poets and 
on modern literature is hardly touched. 
But an editor who in the pathetic passage 
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894 cam iam non domus accipiet te lueta, 
neque uxor | optima nec dulcis occurrent 
oscula nati insists that wxor goes with 
accipiet rather than with occwrret (occurrent), 
because domus is distributed into wxor and 
nati may well refrain from aesthetic critic- 
ism. But no book of Lucretius has ever 
been edited with the thoroughness which 
Heinze has shown, and for the understand- 
ing of the poet little remains to be done. 
Naturally in a commentary of such extent 
there are many statements of opinion with 
which readers will join issue, and all will 
not always agree with Heinze in his inter- 
pretations. There are remarkably few mis- 
prints, as for instance ve for ve p. 55; and 
errors in statements of fact are infrequent, 
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as p. 72 when Bockemiiller alone is said to 
defend swavis although Lotze and Grasburger 
had also retained it. On page 129 Heinze 
says verse 527 et membratim vitalem is the 
only verse in Lucretius where a word ends 
after two spondees which begin the line; 
but 4, 1078 nec constat quid satisfies the 
condition, which should have been expressed 
in different terms. 

4 The editions which are to follow in this 
series will be eagerly expected. It is 
fortunate for classical scholarship that there 
is at least one country in the world where 
elaborate commentaries can find a publisher. 


W. A. MERRILL. 
University of California. 





KAIBEL ON THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES. 


De Sophoclis Antigona, scripsit GEORGIUS 
Kaiser, Gottingen. 1897. Pp. 2-27. 


ProFEssoR KarBet has succeeded Ulrich 
von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf in the Chair 
of Greek at Gottingen; and he inherits 
much of the originality, and perhaps some- 
thing also of the wilfulness, of that eminent 
philologer. In this little monograph, 
written in Latin, he disputes the opinion, 
which has been current since it was sug- 
gested by an obiter dictum of Goethe’s, that 
the last rhesis of Antigone (Soph. Ané. 891— 
928) has been interpolated by some inferior 
poet. As I have always maintained the 
genuineness of the passage, I may be allowed 
to welcome this able expression of a similar 
view, and to quote what I wrote on the 
subject thirty-six years ago: ‘ Antigone, 
when brought face to face with death, in 
utter isolation from human sympathy, comes 
down from the lofty tone she had assumed 
in her first answer to Creon, and recognizes 
the simple fact that it was the strength of 
her affection which impelled her to defy the 
law. Her love for Polynices was wonderful, 
passing the love that could be felt for a 
husband or a child.’ There are several 
points of detail in Professor Kaibel’s paper 
with which I cannot agree. I see no need 
of supposing a lacuna after v. 904 
(eriunoa seems to me to bear the strain 
upon it—‘It was zmdeed an honour I paid 
you if considered rightly’), and his inter- 


pretation sometimes travels too far beyond 
the limits of the action: but his main 
contention seems to me sufficiently made 
out. He shows the difficulties, some of 
which were felt by Professor Jebb, of 
accepting various proposed excisions; he 
defends the condensation of the language— 
more like the poet than the interpolator ; 
and he indicates the ground of the error 
which he combats, viz. a wrong conception 
of Sophoclean method and of the theme of 
the Antigone. The tragedy does not turn 
upon an opposition of abstract principles, 
ideas or rights, as Hegel thought, but on 
the conflict of two stubborn personalities. 
Antigone is not a prophetess declaring the 
unwritten laws to which she makes her 
appeal against her judge: but a princess, 
proudly maintaining the honours of her 
line against one of an alien house who is 
infringing them. I could wish that the 
writer had not said that she would have 
resisted any other action of the hated 
Creon. I do not think he dwells enough 
on the famous ‘words, ovto. fuvéyOew Gadde 
oupndirciy épuv. And he fails to appreciate 
the justice of Aristotle’s remark on the 
jinesse of Haemon. But his pages, few as 
they are, are full of suggestiveness, and 
while in some particulars his views will 
bear revision, his main drift deserves 
respectful consideration. 
Lewis CAMPBELL. 
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A ROMAN PROSOPOGRAPHIA. 


Prosopographia Imperti Romani Saec. I., I1., 
I7I, Consilio et Auctoritate Academiae 
Scientiarum Regiae Borussicae. Pars I.: 
edidit Elimarus Klebs. Pars II.: edidit 
Hermannus Dessav. Berolini apud Georg- 
ium Reimerum. mpcccuxxxxvil. 44 M. 


Now that (to quote the Praemonitum of 
the Academy) the collection of Greek and 
Roman inscriptions is in a certain sense, 
and for the moment, complete, it has be- 
come possible to use, for purposes of re- 
search, the store of matter thus issued and di- 
gested. ‘Jd jam nobis videmur adsecuti esse, 
ut post messem in horreis conditam manus 
admovert possint ad messorum operas secu- 
torias. Most of the inscriptions are of 
little use, if taken one at a time ; joined and 
compared, they will yield much information 
which can be found nowhere else. Of what 
value such comparative inquiry may be is 
abundintly shown by, e.g., Hirschfeld’s 
Untersuchungen, and the Academy mentions 
several large tasks of investigation which 
ought to be undertaken on the material now 
ready to hand. It insists that this material 
must include coins, papyri, and authors as 
well as inscriptions ; combination of ali these 
sources can alone give ‘doctrina pendens non a 
comarum specie, sed ab ipsa rerum cognitione.’ 
These tasks, or others like them, will, it is 
confident, be carried out, not by the Aca- 
demy itself, but by individual wire docti: 
but the Academy judges it well to issue a 
specimen of the kind and method of re- 
search which it has in mind, and chooses for 
that purpose an account of the Roman citi- 
zens either of rank or note who lived in the 
times between Augustus and Diocletian. The 
idea of men of note is understood liberally 
as regards Romans ; Greeks and barbarians 
are not admitted without real cause. The 
names are arranged alphabetically, on the 
usual principles; and the several articles 
show (with the utmost brevity of course) 
what is known of each man, or at least 
where what is known may be found. The 
accounts set out by saying who each person 
was, and then the text of the inscriptions 
relating to him or her is often transcribed 
in full, the literary sources merely indicated. 
Here is a fairly typical article :— 


‘Sex. Lucilius Bassus (praenomen dederunt diplo- 
mata militaria, ef. infra). Plane incertum, nwin ex 
stirpe Lucilii Bassi quem memorat Cicero ad Att. 
12, 5. 2.—Praefectus alae, Tac. h. 2.100. A Vitellio 
Ravennati simul et Misenensi classibus praepositus, 7), 
Tratus quod non statim preefectus praetorio factus sit, 
classem Ravennatem Flavianis prodidit Tac. h. 2. 
100, 101, 3. 12, cf. c. 36, 40, In vincula conicitur, 


sed mox solvitur, Zac. 3. 12. Interfecto Vitellio 
mittitur ad componendam Campaniam, Te. h. 4. 3. 
Praefectus utriusque classis etiamtum ineunte a. 71 
diplomata militaria data d.5 Apr. 71 (III. p. 860, 
IIT. S. p. 1959= X 867).—Legatus missus in Iudaeam 
Tosephus bell. 7. 6. 1 (adlectus scilicet inter praetorios 
a Vespasiano ; nist mavis statuere duos eo tempore 
fuisse Lucilios Bassos), exercitum a Sex. Vettuleno 
Ceriale accipit, Herodium et Machaeruntem castella 
capit, item saltum dictum Iarden, Josephus bell. 7. 
6. 1—5. Terram Iudaeam vendere jubetur a Ves- 
pasiano, 7b. 6. Mox obit, 2. 7. 8. 1. 


The first volume (A—C) is the work of 
E. Klebs: the second (D—O) of H. Dessau ; 
the third, not yet published, was assigned to 
P. v. Rohden, upon whose illness Dessau 
undertook to finish it; the fourth will con- 
tain the fasti consulares and lists of all citi- 
zens who held public office. Under the 
general rules laid down by the Academy the 
writings of literary men are not dwelled on, 
and the private life rather than the public 
actions of the emperors makes the bulk of 
their articles ; literary and political history 
may be better studied elsewhere. The 
editor of the second volume acknowledges 
special obligations to Th. Mommsen and 
O. Hirschfeld for revision of proofs, and to 
F. Imhoof-Blumer and B. Pick for help in 
the department of numismatics. Only a 
long familiarity with the book, perhaps one 
of years, could enable a reader—or rather 
user—of it to say how far its authors have 
succeeded in carrying out the excellent 
scheme of its projectors; but our first im- 
pressions are very favourable. Where we 
have tested it, the result is satisfactory. 
The printing too is careful. We have 
noticed nothing amiss here except that the 
articles Fronto and Frugi are run together. 
To many students, and on many lines of in- 
vestigation, these handsome volumes will be 
of great use. Visitors to Rome will re- 
member that among the few inscriptions 
still visible there in public places is one in 
honour of Q. Herennius Etrusecus (Via di 
Campo Carleo, close by the Forum of 
Trajan), and that they have not found it 
easy to ascertain who this Herennius was. 
Of course the information could be had, but 
not everywhere or readily; but now the 
Prosopographia offers it in an accessible 
form, and no doubt it will presently find its 
way to writers of guidebooks. (But we 
must not expect learned sources to be used 
too quickly ; an old established and widely 
used Handbook of Rome still talks of the 
Corpus Prescriptionum Latinarum.) The 
Prosopographia costs, vol. 1. 24 marks, vol. 
II, 20 marks, 


eed 
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CARUSELLI ON THE ORIGIN OF THE ITALIANS. 


Sulle Origini dei popoli Italici, by Giovanni 
Caruselli, Palermo, 1896. 


Tr1s learned book belongs to a class which 
did much to fill the shelves of antiquarians 
a century ago—those written to maintain 
some one ethnological conjecture which was 
to solve forthwith all the riddles in all the 
early history of all the peoples of the globe. 
The author’s enthusiasm for his subject and 
his first-hand acquaintance with a wide range 
of ancient authorities entitle him to respect ; 
but ‘they will hardly win him converts 
among students who have been trained in 
stricter methods of inference or research. 
Signor Caruselli’s main object seems to be 
to unite Ligurians, Sicilians, Oscans, Etrus- 
cans, Peloponnesians, Pelasgians, Philistines 
and a large number of other ancient races 
under the name Hamitic, and incidentally 
to show that Sicily was the first home of 
European civilisation. A great part of his 
argument is unhappily based on ‘etymolo- 
gies’; and its only result is to show 
the fatal effects of such speculation, al- 
ways dangerous, but doubly so when un- 
restrained by any conception of phonetic 
law. The Phoenicians are ‘only Phaea- 
cians’ (p. 6), the different ‘spelling’. being 
due ‘to the natural changes which words 
undergo’ in passing from one language or 
dialect into another. Equally ‘easy to un- 


derstand’ is the ‘change’ (p. 12) from 
Ibéria to Hypéreia: and of (p. 174) the 
(Italian !) phrase ‘io pago il reo’ into the 
name of the “Apewos wayos. Again (p. 132) 
‘ Pela-s-gi were really Vili-stet’ (the Philis- 
tines), because ‘pela and fili are synonyms 
used indifferently in Italian.’ ‘The land of 
the Pelo was of necessity (“doveva”’) called 
the land of the Pelo, and this phrase could 
not but become IleAas yy in the language of 
the Graeco-Aryans.’ The reader is at first 
inclined to hope that these etymologies are 
only meant as a kind of fanciful by-play, but 
unhappily the author enunciates (p. 46) five 
principles of enquiry, including some dealing 
with etymological arguments, in a form which 
is entirely uncritical. 

Yet, when all is said, the book renders one 
substantial and most timely service to scholar- 
ship, by directing attention to the abundant 
material for research left'to us in ancient 
writers ; a source of knowledge which in our 
modern diggings and derivings it has become 
the fashion to neglect. And in at least one 
particular, his sharp distinction between 
Hellenes and Pelasgians, Sign. Caruselli’s 
fidelity to the ancients brings him happily 
into line with the most recent advances! of 
archaeological research in this country. 

R. 8. Conway. 

CarpDIFF, October, 1897. 


1 Ridgeway, Journ. Hellen. Stud. xvi. 77. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


PLINY’S CHAPTERS ON ART. 


The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on the History of 
Art. R. Jex-Buaxe and E. SE.Lers. 
London, Macmillan & Co. 14s. 


Tuts is a work which must earn for these 
two alumnars of Girton the gratitude of all 
students of Greek art. The main bulk of 
the book is made up of the text of those 
chapters of Pliny which bear on Greek art, 
together with a running translation and 
full archaeological commentary. To this is 
prefixed an introduction of ninety-four pages 
dealing with the sources of Pliny’s informa- 
tion; at the end are added an appendix 
comprising a few isolated passages from the 
Naturalis Historia, which bear on the 
history of art together with a parallel 
passage from Athenagoras, ten pages of ad- 


denda containing extra notes, and two indices, 
of the artists mentioned in the book and of 
the localities of various statues in the days 
of Pliny. Miss Jex-Blake is responsible for 
the translation, and Miss Sellers for the 
commentary and introduction, while some 
additional suggestions are offered by Dr. H. 
L. Urlichs. 

The text adopted and the translation do 
not seem to us to call for much criticism. 
The text differs little from that of Detlefsen, 
and, where this is the case, generally adheres 
more closely to that of the Codex Bamber- 
gensis ; too closely perhaps in certain places, 
for instance in xxxvi. 25 where campteras is 
adopted instead of Jan’s emendation lamp- 
teras. The meaning attributed to the word 
is that of ‘columns,’ such as marked the 
turning points in the stadium : but it does 
not’seem to be used exactly in this sense by 


» 
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either Greek or Roman writers, unless indeed 
éxt tois kapmrnpow (Ar. Rhet. iii. 9, 2) be 
taken to mean ‘ opposite the columns’ rather 
than ‘after the turn.’ Certainly the usual 
meaning of the term is ‘the turning part of 
-the course’; cf. Pacuv. ap. Non. i. 238: 
Extremum intra campterem ipsum praegra- 
dat Parthenorem. To Miss Sellers we are 
indebted for one distinctly brilliant emenda- 
tion ; the reading ‘Aleman poeta’ in xxxiv. 
71 differing but little from that of the MSS., 
giving much better sense than Alemena after 
the words ‘hominum effigie,’ and according 
well with the mention in the Anthology of 
statues of the poet. The translation of Miss 
Jex-Blake deserves untold praise; it is al- 
ways clear and, if tending towards freedom 
rather than scholarly accuracy,! is eminently 
readable ; and that in the case of an author 
of the character of Pliny is no small achieve- 
ment. The most important suggestion made 
in the notes, or rather in the addenda, is 
that the sculptor of the Hermes of Olympia 
was not Praxiteles but his father Cephisodo- 
tus the elder, who is credited by Pliny with 
such a group. ‘The question seems to us to 
be one of intricate artistic criticism, and 


we doubt the wisdom of opening a discussion - 


of such complexity in a short note of some 
thirty lines. 

Great, however, as are the merits of the 
book as a reading edition of those chapters 
of Pliny which bear on art, it is in the In- 
troduction that we find matter of the greatest 
interest. The study of the sources of Pliny’s 
information, though no new one in Germany, 
has never been seriously taken up by English 
scholars, so that students of the subject have 
had to have recourse to numerous scattered 
German monographs, some of them difficult 
to obtain. We are doubly indebted there- 
fore to Miss Sellers for collecting with ad- 
mirable patience and completeness the results 
arrived at by these scholars, and for putting 
them before us in a clear and concise form ; 
even if she had added no fresh conjectures 
of her own, her introduction would have 
been most valuable from this point of view, 
and, though we may not be as firm believers 
as Miss Sellers is herself in these German 
methods and the deductions derived from 
them, it is essential that any-archaeologist 


1 We have noticed a few instances in which the 
translation seems at least questionable, if not abso- 
lutely wrong ; ¢.g. 33, 156, in emblemate is apparently 
translated ‘on the interior’; 84, 66, constantiam 
surely means ‘firmness’ rather than ‘ perseverance’ ; 
35, 126, cam picturam translated ‘technical innova- 
tion’ should rather be ‘that design.’ 35, 153, to refer 
Idem back to Butades, though it may be necessary, 
at least requires some defence, 
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should know and be able to judge of the 
fruits of the most methodical analysis which 
any writer has perhaps ever undergone. 

Personally we must confess ourselves not 
a little sceptical as to many of the conclu- 
sions arrived at and as to the validity of the 
methods adopted. Though of course in such 
a study we cannot look for absolute certainty 
of results, yet, if in one or two instances we 
note in tabulated form the facts known 
about certain of the authors quoted by Pliny, 
and the attributions made to them by Miss 
Sellers and her German prototypes, it will 
perhaps be apparent on how thin a thread of 
fact some of these conjectures hang. 

It is to Xenocrates (of Sicyon ?) that with 
great probability the main framework of 
Pliny’s History of Art is attributed. Of him 
we know the following facts: (a) He was 
an artist and pupil of either Tisicrates or 


‘Euthycrates of Sicyon, flourishing probably 


about 280 x.c. (Plin. xxxiv. 83, Diog. Laert. 
iv. 15). Miss Sellers without any due reason 
differentiates him from the Xenocrates, son 
of Ergophilus of Athens. (+) He wrote 
‘De Toreutice’ (Pliny, 7.c. and Ind. to Lib. 
xxxiv.). (c) He also wrote about painting, 
and is quoted by Pliny (xxxv. 68) as offering 
a distinctly artistic criticism of the work of 
Parrhasius. (d) His date corresponds roughly 
with that to which Pliny assigns the fall of 
ancient art. On these four facts hang all 
the following attributions to Xenocrates of 
passages in Pliny. (a) The five or six well- 
known criticisms of the greater Greek 
sculptors, as being the criticisms of an 
artist, as showing a partiality for the school 
of Sicyon, and as occupying in the history 
of sculpture a position parallel to the series 
of criticisms of the great painters, one of 
which is distinctly attributed to Xenocrates 
by Pliny. (6) Because Xenocrates was the 
author of the criticism of Parrhasius, he is 
reasonably concluded to be the source of the 
whole series of criticisms of the greater 
painters, to which this belongs. (ec) To him 
is also attributed the main body of the 
alphabetical and chronological tables of 
sculptors, ‘simple directness’ being ‘a clear 
mark of Xenocratic authorship.’ (d) .To 
Xenocrates as being a native of Sicyon, 
which is distinctly questionable, and a pupil 
of the Sicyonian school of art, are also at- 
tributed all passages putting forward the 
claim of this school to greatness ; the attri- 
bution of the invention of sculpture to 
Dipoenus and Skyllis, and the whole early 
history of art (though he is also credited 
with the statement that sculpture began 
with Pheidias); the whole history of the 
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early development of painting (though he 
dates the beginning of this art also from 
the same artist) ;! and the whole history of 
clay-modelling from Butades to Lysistratus. 

Now whatever may be our views as to the 
probability of the Xenocratic authorship of 
these passages, to say with Miss Sellers that 
they can be ‘traced back with certainty’ to 
that author seems to us to be going beyond the 
mark, and we should not be inclined to base 
on this degree of probability numerous other 
conjectures as to Xenocrates himself and 
other artists—conjectures which in one case 
force us to change our view as to the nation- 
ality of an artist, and in another force us to 
suppose that within a single century there 
were at Sicyon two painters of the name of 
Nealces. Into this latter case we propose to 
enter in some detail as providing a further 
instance of the methods of this new inquiry. 


The most important place, after Xenocrates, * 


among the authors from whom Pliny drew 
his information, is given to Duris. To re- 
count all we know of him and his writings 
would here be beside the mark, nor do we 
wish in detail to go through all the Plinian 
passages attributed to him. But for the 
case in point the following facts may be 
mentioned: he was a tyrant of Samos born 
340 B.c., and he died c. 270 B.c. Among 
other writings attributed to him are Lives 
of Sculptors and Poets and a work De Toreu- 
tice. He was a Peripatetic and appears to 
have been ‘a curious inquirer into personal 
anecdote, but a by no means trustworthy 
historian. He is quoted by Pliny as record- 
ing that Lysippus was originally a poor 
coppersmith, and had no regular training, 
following the well-known advice of EKupom- 
pus to make nature his master. He was, 
further, Plutarch’s authority for the rise of 
Eumenes from poverty, while according to 
Diogenes Laertius he made Socrates origin- 
ally a slave. Now on the ground of these 
facts we find attributed to him a// instances 
of untrained artists rising to greatness, al/ 
stories of the meeting of great artists, and 
all mention of men, originally poor, acquiring 
great wealth. Among these one of the 
better known is the case of Erigonus, orig- 
inally the slave and colour-mixer of Nealces, 
who rose to eminence and later had a school 


1 In dealing with the story of the clipeus at Athens 
painted by Pheidias, Miss Sellers seems to raise un- 
necessary difficulties. Two explanations are equally 
possible : (a) the clipeus was that of Athene Parthenos, 
which he designed before, and probably painted, after 
it was carved: cf. the story of Parrhasius.and Mys, 
and the epigram quoted Ath. xi. p. 782 B, ypduua 
Tappaclow réxva Mvds «.7.A.; or (b) the clipeus was 
a round tablet for a picture, cf. Face, Fore, s.v. 
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of his own. But the only date in the life of 
Nealces of which we have record is 251 B.c., 
some twenty years after the death of Duris, 
when he was with Aratus at the freeing of 
Sicyon. For this reason, and on the ground 
of Miinzer’s extremely ingenious interpreta- 
tion of a picture attributed to Nealces, the 
great artist and the artist-friend of Aratus 
are declared to be different people, and the 
apparent contradiction of dates is explained 
away. The method of argument is simple, 
but we doubt much whether it be sound. 

We have spoken of these two cases of 
Xenocrates and Duris, not at all because the 
conclusions arrived at with regard to these 
writers seem to us more far-fetched than in 
the cases of the other authorities quoted by 
Pliny, but because they seem to present a 
fair sample of the whole. With many of the 
attributions of parts of Pliny to various 
earlier authors we heartily agree ; the intro- 
duction to this volume brims over with 
ingenious and suggestive points of criticism ; 
nor is it the fault of Miss Sellers if we 
cannot wholly pin our faith to the reasoning 
of her German masters. She has played her 
part in handing on to us the fruits of their 
labours, adding many an acute suggestion of 
her own. 

There is one point about the volume how- 
ever, which, much against our will, we are 
bound to mention, namely the evident need 
of greater care both in the revision of the 
proofs and in the method of writing. This 
failing is constantly betraying itself, more 
especially in the introduction, in false refer- 
ences to the text, in distinctly questionable 
forms of ancient names, eg. Ailianos and 
John Lydos, and in inaccurate writing, e.g. 
‘a distinct person to’ (= distinct from, 
p. xlii), ‘at a moment that’ (= at a moment 
when, p. xlvi), and many other similar slips. 
These points would not have called for 
notice, but that it is a thousand pities that 
they should mar a book which must de- 
servedly become a standard work of refer- 


ence for all archaeological students. 
A. G. BATHER. 





MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREECE, 


Athens.—In front of the grotto of Apollo (see 
above, p. 415) was found a quadrangular sinking in 
the rock, intended to receive the lowest layer of the 
altar, which was built of irregular stones. It has 
been conjectured that the numerous votive-inscrip- 
tions of the thesmothetae which have fallen out of 
the grotto into the building below (see above, p. 415), 
are to be connected with the oath taken by the 
archons on entering upon office (Arist. 4th. Pol. 7, 1), 
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—A small open grotto in the rock immediately above 
the Klepsydra was formerly attributed to Apollo by 
Gottling on the evidence of the letters MOA which 
he read in a niche. In the recent investigations 
neither the inscription nor the niche has been found ; 
and the supposed letters were probably merely natural 
markings, 

Mycenae.—The section of the Acropolis behind the 
polygonal tower on the west side has been laid bare. 
The rubbish in this part lay as deep as 10 metres at 
least. The ruins of several houses were discovered, 
and amongst them a female head of limestone, 
measuring 0°17 m. in height. Hair, eyes, ears, and 
mouth are painted ; the neck is adorned with a neck- 
lace of alternately blue and red beads. ‘The most 
curious point is that the face is decorated with four 
rosettes, one on the brow, one on the chin, and one 
on each cheek. Tsuntas takes this to be an indication 
of tattooing. Besides this head there were found 
an archaic bronze inscription and a gem representing 
an animal-headed’ demon subduing two lions. — 
Outside the acropolis a number of graves have been 
opened, the amount of treasure in which varies with 
their distance from the Acropolis. Only one bee-hive 
tomb (Kuppel-grab) was discovered, but this one is 
carried out in very good style. The vault measures 
about 8 m. in diameter at the ground-level, and is 
built of hard hewn stones; the fagade is of hewn 
poros stones ; and the interstices between the layers 
are often filled up with lime. In the floor of this tomb 
were found three oblong graves, the longest being of 
4m., all covered with large slabs. They had been 
plundered in antiquity; but the robbers had left 
outside them, on the floor of the building, several 
objects: some little plates of glass paste with 
figures in relief of animal-headed demons standing 
beside a tripod or altar and holding vessels in their 
hands. Such figures have not hitherto been found 
on this kind of glass-ware, and Tsuntas concludes 
that it was made at Mycenae.* 


ASIA MINOR, 


Mr. J. G. C. Anderson’s researches in Asia Minor 
during the present year have resulted in settling many 


1 Berl. Phil. Woch. 30 Oct. 
2 Berl. Phil. Woch. 16 Oct. 
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topographical problems. He has discovered the ruins 
of Trapezopolis, the existence of which was already 
conjectured in the Lycos valley, on a plateau 13 hours 
S.E. of the railway station at Serai Keni. The 
modern name is Bolo, The river Kapros is probably, 
as Ramsay has lately conjectured, the Geuk Bunar 
Su, a tributary of the Lycos, and formerly wrongly 
identified with the Kadmos. Kidramos is placed 
beside Budjak Keui on the slopes of the Tchibuk 
Dagh, and Sanaos, by epigraphic evidence, at Sari- 
kavak. On the line of the eastern trade-route, the 
following sites are more or less certain : Chelidonia— 
Diniae at Karadilli, Kinnaborion at Armudli, Holmoi 
at Karadjéren, Hadrianopolis (= Thymbrion) in the 
plain at or near Kotchash. In Phrygia Paroreios 
there are two newly found towns at the foot of Sultan 
Dagh, Selinda (Selind) and Pisa (Bissa). In the 
Praipenisseis country, between the villages Doghan- 
Arslan and Gerriz, has been found the site of 
h Metonvay wéAts, t.e. Meros. In the neighbourhood 
is a-rock-monument of considerable interest. The 
site of Bria is now fixed one and three quarter miles 
N.W. of Burgas, at which place both Radet and 
Ramsay had independently proposed to place it. 
Besides these topographical facts, Mr. Anderson has 
discovered a number of interesting inscriptions.? 

Journal of Hellenic Studies. Vol. xvii. Part 1. 
1. Cecil Smith : Inscriptions from Melos. 2. J. G. C. 
Anderson: The Road-System of Eastern Asia Minor, 
with the Evidence of Byzantine Campaigns (Map) ; 
Excursus on the Royal Road. 3. T. W. Allen: The 
Text of the Homeric Hymns (Part iii.). 4. H. B. 
Walters: On some Antiquities of the Mycenaean Age 
recently acquired by the British Museum (Plate). 
5, G. F. Hill: Notes on additions to the Greek Coins 
in the British Museum, 1887-1896 (Plate). 6. J. B. 
Bury: The Nika Riot. 7. P. Gardner: The Man- 
tinean Basis; a Note. 8. D. Mackenzie: Excava- 
tions of the British School at Melos; the Site of the 
‘Three Churches’ (Plan). 9. J. L. Myres: Excava- 
tions in Cyprus in 1894. 10. C. E. Edgar: Two 
Stelae from Kynosarges (Plate). 11. W. Rhys Roberts: 
The Greek Treatise on the Sublime; its Modern 
Interest. 

G. F. HI. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


The Journal of Philology. Vol. xxv. No. 50. 


1897. 


On the Salinon of Archimedes, T. L. Heath. 
Maintains that the name of this figure is simply a 
Graecised form of the Lat. salinwm, ‘ salt-cellar.’ 
Early Citations from the Book of Enoch, H. J. 
Lawlor. A contribution towards a complete list of 
the references to this book in early patristic writers, 
and an estimate of the authority attributed to it by 
those writers. Notes on the Homeric Hymns by J. P. 
D Orville, T. W. Allen. ‘These notes are worth 
publishing, being written at a time when no MSS, 
had been collated since the Ed. pr. in 1488. Notes 
on Biicheler’s Carmina Epigraphica, Robinson Ellis. 
Silvae Manilianae Appendix, J. P. Postgate. 
Trasimene, G. GB. Grundy. Maintains the Tuoro 
site of the battlefield in opposition to Mr. Henderson 
[Cl. Rev. sup. p. 227]. On Passages in Plato's 
Philebus, H. Jackson. Hmendationcs Homericae, T. 
L. Agar. On books xix.—xxiv. 


The American Journal of Philology. Vol. 


xviii. 1. Whole No. 69. April, 1897. 


Dorpfeld and the Greek Theatre, T. D. Goodell. 
Considers the universal acceptance of D.’s view to be 
merely a question of time. The Question of Lan- 
quage-standard in Modern Greece, B. I. Wheeler. 
Etiam, in Plautus and Terence, W. H. Kirk. Dis- 
tinguishes three distinct values of etiam, viz. 
temporal (‘still’), additory (‘also’) and intensive 
(‘even’). It is originally a temporal particle. The 
Origin of Latin haud and Greek od ; and the Exten- 
sions of the Originally Unextended Form, L. Horton- 
Smith. Refers both to the Idg. ground form *dw 
from the Idg. ,/ew ‘ to fail.’ 

Nores. Latin -astro, G. M. Bolling. On the 
Alleged Confusion of Nymph-Names. Appendix, J. 
P. Postgate. (Cl. Rev. x.(350].  véuew and véuer Oat, 
W. H. Kirk. Among the books reviewed are Peck’s 
Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature and 
Antiquities, Puntoni’s L’Inno Omerico a Demetra, 
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Ciccotti’s IZ Processo di Verre, and Bornecque’s JZ. 
Tullii Ciceronis in Verrem, De Signis. There are 
Brief Mentions of Page, Palmer and Wilkins’ Horace, 
and the 4th Ed. of Classen’s | Thucydides, Book I. 
by Steup. 

Part 2. Whole No. 70. July, 1897. The Sub- 
junctive in Independent Sentences in Plautus, E. P. 
Morris. ‘This paper is limited to a presentation of 
the facts of usage: others will follow. Teatual 
Notes and Queries on Plautus. This article is on the 
Mostellaria. Superstitions and Popular Beliefs in 
Greck Comedy, EK. Riess. A companion paper to the 
same writers ‘Superstition in Greek Tragedy.’ On 
the Definition of Some Rhetorical Terms, V. J. Emery. 
A paper on certain words and definitions either 
omitted or incorrectly given in some dictionaries 
named. If the writer had also consulted Ernesti’s 
Lexicon technologiae Latinorwm rhetoricac he would 
not have had so much to write. 

Among the books reviewed are Schanz’s Beitrage 
zur historischen Syntax der griechischen Sprache, 
Band iii. Heft 3 u. 4 and Dyroff’s Geschichte des Pro- 
nomen Leflexivum. There are Brief Mentions of 
Zielinski’s Cicero im Wandel der Jahrhunderte, 
Weil’s Etudes sur le drame antique, Marchant’s 
Thucydides Book vi., Rutherford’s Scholia Aristo- 
phanica, and Sandys’ First Philippic and the 
Olynthiaes of Demosthenes. 


Mnemosyne. N.S. Vol. xxv. Part 3. 1897. 


Lysiaca, H. van Herwerden. Critical notes. De 
Horatii carminibus ad rempublicam ct Caesarem 
pertinentibus, H. T. Karsten. Three divisions are 
made, (1) B.c. 42-81. (2) B.c. 28-24 panegyric and 
ethical odes. (3) The odes of Book iv. The first 
two divisions are here dealt with, and there is a 
short digression on the names Caesar and Augustus 
in Horace, Vergil, and Propertius. Homerica, J. 
van Leeuwen. Continued from last no. [Cl. Rev. 
sup. p. 369]. This paper is on the fragments re- 
cently edited ,by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt. Obser- 
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vatiunculac de jure Romano, J. C. Naber. Continued 
[Cl. Rev. sup. p. 369]. This paper is De pignore 
practorio.. De loco quodam Vergilii, P. H. Damsté. 
In Aen. vi. would insert 607 between 585 and 586. 
Studia Lucretiana, J. Woltjer. Continued from the 
last vol. [Cl. Rev. x. 361]. Notes on ii. 1020, 
1139-1140, 1146-1149, 1170-1172, iii. 26-27, 189- 
195, 298, and 336-349. Ad Thucyd. vi. 37, 2, I. C. 
Marchant. Against J. van Leeuwen, and defends 
his own conj. oixioavres. [Cl]. Rev. sup. p. 368]. 
Ad Martialem, J. J. Hartman. Critical notes. Ad 
Thucyd. iii. 45, 3, J. v. L. Reads tav maciorwv 
adinnudrwy for 7. peylotwy G. 


Part 4. De Monwmento Ancyrano sententiae con- 
troversac, J. W. Beck. Dissents from some of 
Wolfflin’s views ‘de hac inseriptionum regina.’ De 
templis Romanis, 1. M. J. Valeton. Continued [Cl. 
Rey. sup. p. 369]. This paper is ‘De prolationibus 
pomerii.’ De codice Lawrentiano xviii. 2. Apulei 
Metamorphoscon, J. van der Vliet. The results of a 
further collation of this MS. with reference to the 
writer’s edition of the Metamorphoses of Apuleius. 

Deus conversus in pretiwm, J. C. Vollgraff. On 
Eur. Andr. 160 sgg. In 169 proposes ov Tpfauos 
ovde PoiBos GAA’ ‘EAAGS woAts. Ad Lliadis «ii. libros 
posteriores commentatio altera, H. van Herwerden. 
A review of Leeuwen and Mendes da Costa’s ed. 
continued [Cl. Rev. sup. p. 368]. IHZOY AOTION, 
S.A. N. In éay ph vynotedonte toy Kdcpov, ov ph 
eUpnte Tv BaotAelav Tod Ocod, the ingenious conjecture 
is made eay uynorevonte x.T.A. KNISMATA, S. A. 
Naber. Various emendations on the minor works of 
Xenophon. Jnscriptio emendata, H. v. H. An 
inscr. from Apamea publ. in Mittheilungen des K. D. 
Archacologischen Instituts, 1896 p. 374. Ad Hero 
dam, J. v. lL. In Herodas i. 41 proposes [Mavdpi] 
mpos &%AAov and in 7b. 64 Hdéw[s Te neloer Kal]. Ad 
Thucyd. iii. 59, 2, J. v. L. Inserts re after rpopepd- 
pevocand 6€ after ixéra. Ad Platon, J. v. L. In 
Rep. 586 B proposes oxAnpois for odnpois. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Archimedes. Works, edited in modern notation, with 
introductory chapters by T. L. Heath. 8vo. 514 
pp. Cambridge University Press. 15s. 

Bunting (S. P.) Res nautica apud antiquos. (Chan- 
cellor’s Latin Essay.) 8vo. 20 pp. Oxford, 
Blackwell. 1s. 6d. 

Cacsar (Julius). The Second Book of the Gallic War, 
edited by W. C. Collar. 16mo. 9, 96 pp. Boston. 
Ginn. 40 cts. 

Cicero. De amicitia (on friendship) from the Latin, 
by B. E. Smith. Thumb-nail series. 24mo. 3, 
173 pp. New York, Century Co. $1. 

Life and Letters. Life by Dr. Middleton ; 
Letters to his Friends, translated by Wm. Melmoth ; 
Letters to Atticus, translated by Dr. Heberden. 
Royal 8vo. 849 pp., portrait. Nimmo. 3s. 6d. 

Conway (R. 8.) The Italie Dialects, edited with a 
grammar and glossary. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. xxviii, 
686 pp. Cambridge, University Press. £1 10s. 

Demosthenes. The Olynthiac Speeches, edited with 
introduction and notes by J. R. Glover. 12mo. 
152 pp. Pitt Press Series. 2s. 6d. 

Green (G. B.) Notes on Greek and Latin Syntax. 
Crown 8vo. 212 pp. Methuen. 2s. 6d. 





Hentley (A. R.) Pantoia, a second book of Greek 
translation. 12mo. 104 pp. Longmans. 
2s. 6d. 

Heppin (J. M.) Greek Art on Greek Soil. 
264 pp. Bliss. 7s. 6d. 

Herodotus. Jonic Revolt and Persian War : the Story 
as told by Herodot. Selections from the translation 
of Canon Rawlinson, revised by C. C. Tancock. 
Crown 8vo. 248 pp., engravings. Murray. 
2s. 6d. 

Higley (E. H.) Exercises in Greek, based on 
Xenophon’s Anabasis and Hellenica, with notes 
and vocabulary. 12mo. 17, 170 pp. _ Boston, 
Ginn. $1.10. 

Homer. KEKight books of Homer’s Odyssey, with 
introduction, commentary, and vocabulary by B. 
Perrin and T. D. Seymour. 12 mo. 68, 107 pp. 
Boston, Ginn. $1.50. 

Snider (D. J.) Homer’s Odyssey. (An exposi- 
tion and commentary.) 8vo. 534pp. St. Louis, 
Mo. $2. 

Jannaris (A. N.) Historical Greek grammar, chiefly 
of the Attic dialect, as written and spoken from 
classical antiquity to the present time. Founded 


8vo. 
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upon the ancient texts, inscriptions, papyri, and 
present popular Greek. 8vo. 776pp. Macmillan. 
25s 


Johnson (C. W. L.) Musical pitch and the measure- 
ments of intervals among the ancient Greeks. 8vo. 
71 pp. Baltimore. 

Lanciani(R.) The Ruins and Excavations of Ancient 


Rome. Crown 8vo. 654 pp. Boston, Houghton, 
M. & Co. $4. 

Liddell (H. G.) and R. Scott. A Greek-English 
Lexicon. 8th ed. revised. 4to. 1794 pp. 
Frowde. £1 16s. 

Lyttelton (E.) Are we to go on with Latin Verses ? 
Crown 8vo. 202 pp. Longmans. 3s. 6d. 

Masom (W. F.) and F. L. D. Richardson. A Key to 


the Exercises and Test Questions on the Tutorial 
Latin Grammar. Crown 8vo. 94 pp. Clive. 
2s. 6d. 

Meader (C. L.) List of books recommended for 
a high- school classical library by a committee of 
the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, with an intro- 
ductory note by F. W. Kelsey. 2nd ed. revised. 
8vo. 32 pp. New York. 10 cts. 

Middle Form Greek Reading Books. 
Sphacteria from Thucydides, Book 4. Edited by 
W.H.D. Rouse, 12mo. Rivingtons. 1s. 6d. 

Middleton(G.) Latin Verse Unseens. Crown 8vo. 
Blackwood. 1s. 62. 

Nall (G. H.) Elementary Latin-English dictionary 
to prose of Caesar, Sallust, Nepos, Livy, Eutropius, 
ete, ; to poems of Catullus, Vergil, Horace, Ovid, 


Pylos and 
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Phaedrus, etc. Crown 8vo. 440pp. Macmillan _ 
3s. 6d. 

Nicholson (W. F.) Theocritean Hexameters. (Gais- 
ford Prize.) Crown 8vo. 16 pp. Oxford, 
Blackwell. 1s. 


Pearson (H. Carr.) Greek Prose Composition. 12mo. 





187 pp. New York. 90 cts. 
Plato. ‘The Philebus, edited by R. G. Bury. 8vo. 
Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 
The Republic, edited by James Adam. Crown 


8vo. Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d. 

Richardson (F. L. D.) and A. E. W. Hazel. Exercises 
and Test Questions on the Tutorial Latin Grammar. 
Crown 8vo. 152 pp. Clive. 1s. 6d. 

Seneca. Beauchamp (Virginia). The Creed of Lucius 
Annaeus Seneca. 12mo. 39 pp. Syracuse. 25 cts. 

Sophocles. The Text of the Seven Plays, edited by 
R. C. Jebb. Crown 8vo. Cambridge University 
Press. 5s. 

— Electra, edited with introduction and English 
notes by L. Campbell and E, Abbott. Fep. 8vo. 
Frowde. 2s. 

Walters (W. C. F.) First Steps in Continuous Latin 
Prose. Crown 8vo. 112 pp. Blackie. 2s. 

Hints and Helps in Continuous Greek Prose. 
Crown 8vo. 144 pp. Blackie. 2s. 6d. 

Ward (A. 8.) Empedocles. Chancellor's Latin Verse. 
8vo. 16 pp. Oxford, Blackwell. 1s. 

Xenophon. Anabasis, Book 3, edited with introduc- 
tion, notes, and vocabulary, by G. M. Edwards. 








FOREIGN 


Aeschylus. Schwarz (P.) De Ephymniorum apud 
Aeschylum usu. 8vo. 56 pp. Halle. 

> Apioropavous Eipnyn. Cum scholiorum antiquorum 
excerptis passim emendatis recogn. et adnot. H. 
van Herwerden. 2 parts. 8vo, xxxix, 112, 244 

Leiden, Sijthoff. 12 Mk. 50. 

Aristoteles. Bursy(Bernh.) De Aristotelis MoArrelas 
’AOnvalwy partis alterius autoritate et fonte. 8vo. 
viii, 148 pp. Jurjew. 2 Mk. 50 Pf. 

Babrii Fabulae Aesopeae, recogn., prolegomenis et 
indicibus instr. O. Crusius. Acced. fabularum 
dactylicarum et iambicarum reliquiae. Ignatii et 
aliorum tetrasticha iambica recensita a C. F. 
Miiller. 8vo. clvi, 440 pp. 8 plates. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 8 Mk. 40. 


Bolland (G. J.P. J.) Die althellenische Wortbe- 


tonung im Lichte der Geschichte. 8vo. 101 pp. 
Leiden. 2 Mk. 50. 
Cacsaris (C. Julii.) Bellum gallicum. Fir den 


Schulgebrauch ausgewihlt und bearbeitet von W. 
Haellingk. Vol. I. Text. 8vo, 32, 205 pp. 
Map and plate. Miinster, Aschendorff. 1 Mk. 50. 
— Stolle (F.) Wo schlug Ciisar die Usipeter und 


Teukterer?2 Wo iiberbriickte er den Rheim? 4to. 
15 pp. Schlettstadt. 
Catonis (M. Porci.) De agricultura liber, M. 


Terenti Varronis rerum rusticarum libri III. ex 

« rec. H. Keilii. Vol. ILI., Fasc. 1. Index verbo- 
tum in Catonis de re rustica librum, comp. R. 
Krumbiegel. 8vo. iii, 82 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
3 Mk. 


Columellae (L. Juni Moderati.) Opera quae ex- 


tant, rec. Vilh. Lundstrém. Fase. I. Liber de 
atboribus. 8vo. xii, 43 pp. Upsaliae. 1 
Mk. 50. 


—— Becher (W.) De Lucii Junii Moderati Colu- 


12mo. 134 pp. Pitt Press Series. 1s. 6d, 
BOOKS. 
mellae vita et scriptis. S8vo. 84 pp. Leipzig, 
Grife. 2 Mk. 
Comici. Jungius (C. L.) De vocabulis antiquae 


comoediae, quae apud solos comicos aut omnino 
inveniuntur aut peculiari notione praedita occur- 
runt, 8vo. xxiv, 358, 6 pp. Trajecti, Miller. 10 Mk. 
Demosthenes. Reden fiir den Schulgebrauch ausge- 
wahlt und bearbeitet von Chrn. Harder. Part I. 


Text. Nebst Abschnitten aus den Reden anderer 
Attiker. 8vo. xxxi, 160 pp. Miinster, Aschen- 
dorff. 1 Mk. 25. 


Firmici Materni (Julii) matheseos libri VIII. edide- 
runt W. Kroll et F. Skutsch. Fase. I. Libros 1V. 
priores et quinti prooemium continens. 8vo. xii, 
280 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 4 Mk. 

Fuchs (Jos.) Hannibal’s Alpeniibergang. Ein 
Studien- und Reiseergebniss. 8vo. 153 pp. 2 
maps, 1 plate. Vienna, Konegen. 3 Mk. 40. 

Grabreliefs (Die attischen.) Herausgegeben im 
Auftrag der kais. Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Wien, von Alex. Conze. Part 1X. Royal 
folio. Pp. 219-242. 25 plates, engravings. 
Berlin, Spemann. 60 Mk. 

Haeberlin (C.) Griechische Papyri. Aus ‘‘Central- 
blatt fiir Bibliothekwesen.” 8vo. 131 pp. Leipzig, 
Harrassowitz. 3 Mk. 60. 

Haym (Conr.) De puerorum in re scaenica Graeco- 
rum partibus. 8vo. 78 pp. (Dissert. Halenses 
xiii, 3.) Halle, Niemeyer. 2 Mk. 

Heberdey (Rud.) Opramoas. Inschriftem| vom 
Heroon zu Rhodiapolis. Im Auftrag der kleinasia- 
tischen Commission der kais. Akademie der Wiss. 


neu bearbeitet. S8vo. 71 pp. 5 plates. Wien, 
Holder. 5 Mk. 

Herzog (E.) Zur Verwaltungsgeschichte des attischen 
Staats, 4to. 58 pp. Tubingen. 
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Hildenbrand (¥. J.) Signaleulum medici ocularii 
Romani in agro Frankenthalensi repertum et pri- 
mum in quaestionem vocatum. 8vo. 4 pp. 1 
plate. Frankenthal. 

Hilder (O.) Die Formen der romischen Thongefisse 
diesseits und jenseits der Alpen, 4to, vii, 38 pp. 


24 plates. Stuttgart, Kohlhammer. 3 Mk. 

Homer. Adam (L.) Homer, der Erzicher der 
Griechen. 8vo. viii, 148 pp. Paderborn, 
Schoning. 3 Mk. 


Homerus. Autenrieth (Geo.) Worterbuch zu den 
homerischen Gedichten. 8th edition. 8vo. xvi, 
382 pp., 166 engravings, 2 maps. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 3 Mk. 

Horatius. Rosenthal (G.) De sententiis Horatianis. 
8vo. 51 pp. Berlin. 

Imhoof-Blumer (¥.) Lydische Stadtmiinzen, Neue 
Untersuchungen. Mit 6 Registern. (Aus ‘Revue 
Suisse de Numismatique.’) 8vo. iii, 213 pp., 
151 engravings. Genf. 10 Mk. 

Kochi (Jos.) Quaestiones Plautinae Terentianaeque. 
8vo. 56 pp. Giessen, Ricker. 1 Mk. 20. 

Limes (Der obergermanisch-raetische) des Romer- 
reiches herausgegeben von O. von Sarwey und F. 


Hettner. Part vi. 4to. 4,18, 9 pp., 9 plates, 
1 map, engravings. Heidelberg, Petters. 3 Mk. 
60. 


Lindsay (W. M.) Die lateinische Sprache. _ Ihre 
Laute, Stamme und Flexionen in sprachgeschicht- 
licher Darstellung, tibersetzt von Hans Nohl. 8vo. 
xvi, 747 pp. Leipzig, Hirzel. 14 Mk. 

Livius (Des Titus) rémische Geschichte, in Auszug 


herausgegeben von F. Fiigner. Vol. 1. Der 2 
punische Krieg. Text. 8vo. iv, 294 pp., 1 plan 
and 2 maps. Leipzig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 


Lucian. Stach (Carol.) De Philopatride dialogo 
Pseudo-Luciani dissertatio philologica. 8vo. 20 
pp. Krakau. 60 Pf.- 

Lucretius. Paulson (Jo.) Lucrezstudien. I. Die 
tiussere Form des lucrezischen Hexameters. 8vo. 
37 pp. Gothenburg, Wettergren. 1 Mk. 10. 

Lydi (Jo. Laurentii) liber de ostentis et calendaria 
geraeca omnia, iterum ed, Curt Wachsmuth. Acced. 
epimetra duo de cometis et de terrae motibus. 
12mo. Ixxii, 366 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 6 Mk. 

Menander. le laboureur de Menandre. Fragments 
inédits sur papyrus d’Egypte dedriffrés, traduits 
et commentés par Jules Nicole. 8vo. 77 pp. 
Basle, Georg. 2s. 6d. 

Minucius Felix. Norden (E.) De Minucii Felicis 
aetate et genere dicendi. 8vo. 62 pp. Greifswald. 

Moore (Clifford H.) Julius Firmicus Maternus, der 


Heide und der Christ. 8vo. 54 pp. Miinchen. 
1 Mk. 20. 
Mythographi graeci. Vol. III. Fasc. 1. Pseudo- 


Eratosthenis Catasterismi rec. A, Olivieri. 8vo. 
xviii, 76 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 1 Mk. 20. 
Niedermann (M.) und I im Lateinischen. Ein 


Beitrag zur Geschichte des Lateinischen Vocalis- 
mus. 8vo. 126 pp. Basel. 

Osiander. Der Montcenis bei den Alten. 4to. 60 pp. 
Cannstadt. 

Persius. Kiister (H.) De A. Persii Flacci elocutione 
quaestiones. 3 parts. 8vo, 24, 24, 23 pp. Lobau. 
1 Mk. 50. 

Phaedrus. Vandaele(H.) Qua mente Phaeder fabellas 
scripserit. S8vo. iv, 105 pp. Paris. 

Philoponi (Jo.) De opificio mundi libri vii. ree. 
Gualt. Reichardt. 8vo. xvi, 342 pp. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 4 Mk. 

Plautus (Des T. Maccius) ausgewihlte Komoedien. 
Fiir deu Schulgebrauch erklart von Jul. Brix. 
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Vol. II. Captivi. 5th edition, by M. Niemeyer. 
8vo. vi, 114 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 1 Mk. 

Plini Secundi (C.) Naturalis historiae libri xxxvii. 
Post Lud. Jani obitum recognovit et scripturae 
discrepantia adiecta ed. C. Mayhoff. Vol. V. (Libri 
me ae 12mo. x, 512 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
6 Mk. 

Plinius. Miinzer (F.) Beitriige zur Quellenkritik 
der Naturgeschichte des Plinius, 8vo. xi, 482 pp. 
Berlin, Weidmann. 12 Mk. 

Prdick (J. V.) Forschungen zur Geschichte des Alter- 
thums: I. Kambyses und die Ueberlieferung des 
Alterthums. 8vo. 84 pp. Leipzig, Pfeiffer. 6 Mk. 

Reichel (W.) Ueber vorhellenische Gotterculte, 8vo. 
v, 98 pp. 39 engravings. Wien, Holder. 4 Mk. 

Sallustii libri qui est de bello Jugurthino partem ex- 
tremam (103-112) ad optimos codices rec., emend. 
Jo. Wirz. Mit Prolegomena iiber die handschrift- 
liche Grundlage und Epilegomena zur Textkritik. 
4to. 88 pp. Ziirich, Faesiand B. 1 Mk. 20. 

Catilina und Auswahl aus dem Jugurtha. Fiir 
den Schulgebrauch herausgegeben von P. Klimek. 
Text. 8vo. ix, 139 pp. 2 maps. Munster, 
Aschendorff. 1 Mk. 10. 

Schwartz (Wilh.) Die altgriechischen Schlangen- 
gottheiten, ein Beispiel der Anlehnung altheid- 
nischen Volksglaubens an die Natur. 1858. Re- 
print. 4to. 384 pp. Berlin, Besser. 1 Mk. 20. 

Seneca. Kunz (F.) Sentenzen in Seneca’s Tragoedien. 
8vo. 388 pp. Wiener-Neustadt. 

Sophocles. Kaibel (G.) De Sophoclis Antigone. 8vo. 
27 pp. Gottingen. 

Stesichorus. Paulcke (M.) De tabula ITliaca quae- 
stiones Stesichoreae. 8vo. 109 pp. 1 Plate. Konigs- 
berg. 

Stobacus. Pflieger (T.) Musonius bei Stobaeus. 4to. 
27 pp. ‘Tauberbischofsheim. 

Stiirenburg (H.) Die Bezeichnung der Flussufer bei 
Griechen und Romern. 4to. 45 pp. Dresden, - 
Zahn. 1 Mk. 20. 

Tacitus. Dienel (Rich.) 
Taciteischen Rednerdialog. 
Polten. 40 Pf. 

Terentius. Rabbow (P.) De Donati commento in 
Terentium specimen observationum primum, 8vo. 
37 pp. Bonn. 

Theocritus. Wahlin (Lars) De usu modorum Theo- 
criteo. 8vo. iv, 44 pp. Gothenburg, Wettergren. 
1 Mk. 10. . 

Theophrast’s Charactere, herausgegeben, erklirt und 
iibersetzt von der philologischen Gesellschaft zu 
Leipzig. 8vo. xiv, 276 pp. 14 engravings. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 6 Mk. 

Thiele (G.) De antiquorum libris pictis capita quat- 
tuor. 8vo. 43 pp. Marburg. 
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Tibullus. Untersuchung und Text von H. Belling. 
2 parts. 8vo. vii, 412, vii, 56 pp. Berlin, 
Gaertner. 9 Mk. 


Usener (H.) Der Stoff des griechischen Epos. (Aus 
‘Sitzungsberichten der K. K, Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften in Wien.’) 8vo. 63 pp. Wien, Gerold. 
1 Mk. 50. 

Virgitius. Nolhac (P. de) Le Virgile du Vatican et 
ses peintures. 4to. 113 pp. 1 plate. Paris, 
Klineksieck. 

Wattenbach (W.) Scripturae graecae specimina, in 
usum scholarum collegit et explicavit. Libri cti 
inscriptum erat: Schrifttafeln zur Geschichte der 
griechischen Schrift. Editio III. Folio. 35 plates, 
17 pp. of letterpress. Berlin, Grote. 16 Mk. 

Ziegel (H.) De is et hie pronominibus quatenus 
confusa sint apud antiquos. 8vo. 67 pp. Marburg, 
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Note.—In the General Index names of actwal contributors, in the Index Locorum references to passages 
discussed, are printed in heavy type. 





I—GENERAL INDEX.! 


A. 


abiegnus (cp. ilignus, salignus), 299a 
Aboniteichos Ionopolis, coin of Trebonianus Gallus 
at, 227a 
accentuation, a question in, 26la, b 
accusative with infinitive, some remarks on the, 
373 ff. 
Achradina, position of, 363a, 6 
aciem defigere, 329a 
Acta Apostolorum, Blass’, noticed, 317 ff. 
Acta Apostolorum secundum formam quae videtur 
Romanam, Blass’, noticed, 7b. 
S. Luke’s double recension of (?), 318 ff. 
variants in, 7. 
ad in ad Opis and similar expressions, the meaning 
yi ala lalne 
ad Opis and similar expressions, the meaning of ad 
in, ib. 
Adam (J.), emendations of Plato Rep. ix. (580 D) 
and iii. (890 A), 349 f. 
Adversaria in Aeschylum, Blaydes’, noticed, 56 ff. 
aes, 1460 
Aeschylus and Greek ritual, 297a 
“ and Homer, 95a 
and Seneca, 97a, b 
and Sophocles Azas, 1134 
and the Erinyes, 264 f. 
Agam. (69 sqq.), on the interpretation of, 293 ff, 
(735), a correction in, 448 f. 
time occupied in, 1300 
Agamemnonea, 94 ff., 403 ff. 
Blaydes’ Adversaria on, noticed, 56 ff. 
epic influence in, 275a, 6 
Prom. (358), note on, 98a, 
Aesica (Great Chesters), excavations at, 415a 
Aetna, MSS. of, 1754 
Afrique Romaine (L’) ; Promenades archéologiques en 
Algérie et en Tunisie, Boissier’s, noticed, 127a, b 
Agamemnonem, 94 ff., 403 ff. 
Agar (T. L.), note on Homer J/. (xx. 18), 101la, b 
notice of Hartman’s Lpistola Critica, 120 fl. 
on the fourth thesis of the Homeric hexameter, 
29 ff. 
on the word d:qpuce in Homer, 445 ff. 


Agathyrsi, land of the, 2816 
origin of the, 282 (n.) 
agere artes, 3556 
Agesilaus of Xenophon, critical notes on the, 332 ff, 
agmen (examen), 299a 
Agni, the Vedic, 13 
Agricola and Ireland, 328) (n.), 447@ 
Agricola of Tacitus (24), note on the, 447a, } 
notes on the, 325 ff. 
Aigai (Aeolis), bronze coin of, 227) 
/aj (‘ drive’, ‘ shoot’), 136, 89d 
Albani bust, the, 125a 
Alexander of Macedon, as an organizer, 3160 
contrasted with Philip, 315a 
main design of, 3160 
Allbutt (T. Clifford), notice of recent edd, of 
Hippocrates, 162 ff. 
alle beide (tows dewx, tows les deux), 1440 
Allen (F. D.), note on Sophocles Trach, (781 sq.), 
259 f. 
notice of Brenous’ Biude sur les Hellénismes 
dans la Syntaxe Latine, 160 ff. 
Allen (Frederic de Forest), obituary notice of, 413 f. 
Allen (Thomas W. ), Hesiodea, 396 ff. 
notice of Ludwich’s ed. of the Batrachomachia, 
165 ff. 
altrimodus, 441a 
Amastris, coin of representing Hermes, 227a 
Amisos, coin of representing Tyche, 7. 
aupdrepo in later Greek, 393 ff. 
Anderson (J. G. C.), researches of in Asia Minor, 
46 1a, b 
Anderson (W. C. F.), notice of Boissier’s L’ Afrique 
Romaine, 127a, b 
notice of Boissier’s Nouvelles Promenades (‘ The 
Country of Horace and Virgil’), 127 f. 
notice of Marriott's Facts about Pompci; its 
Masons’ Marks &ce., 126 f. 
notice of Schneider’s Das Alte Rom, 126a, b 
antes (antae), 398b 
Anthologia Latina, Buecheler-Reise’s, noticed, 353 ff. 
améAdAau (Hesych.), etymology of, 14da, 6 
Aphrodisias, coin of, 276a 
Apollo Derronaios, 416) 
Hypakraios, 124), 173), 415a 


ey 
a 
ex 


1 The Index is by W. F. R. Surtiero, M.A., formerly Foundation Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
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Apollonius’ Homeric lexicon, fragment of an earlier 
ed. of, 390 ff. 
aqwila (aqwilo), 92a, b 
Archaeology, 70 ff., 123 ff., 172 ff., 221 ff., 275 f., 
321 f., 365 ff., 415 f., 458 ff. 
Archeologia Leggendaria, De Nino’s, noticed, 694, b 
Archestratus and Matro, 1650 
Arezzo, vase-finds at, 276) 
Aristides and the battle of Salamis, 258 f. 
decree of (479 B.c.), 218a, b 
Plutarch and Aristotle on, 7b. 
Aristophanes and the rites of Eleusis, 265) 
Ranue (1435 sqq.), note on, 302 f. 
original suggestion of plot, 356a 
probable confusion of the two edd. of, 303a, 
b (see also 356a, 3570) 
van Leeuwen’s ed. of, noticed, 355 ff. = 
Aristotle and the decree of Aristides, 218a, b 
Poet. (xxv. 6), note on, 300 ff. 
quotations from Homer, 130a 
Arnim’s (von) De Platonis Dialogis 
Chronologicae, noticed, 63a, b 
Dionis Prusaensis, quem vocant Chrysostomum, 
quae exstant, noticed, 362a, b 
Ars Tragica Sophoclea cum Shaksperiana comparata, 
Horton-Smith’s, noticed, 119 f. 
Arrhephori, the, 1730, 415a, b(n.) 
Arval brethren, song of the, 3540 
Asia Minor, Anderson’s researches in, 461a, b 
‘asyndeton bimembre,’ the, 325a, 327a, b 
Atena (Lucania), inscribed cippus at, 3676, 3684 
Athena Nike, little temple of, 4150 
Athene-Mentes, speech of (Hom. Od. i. 253 sqq.), 
290 ff. 
Athenian constitution, the, 2170 
Athens, discoveries at, 83a, 1730, 174a, 415a, }, 
460b, 46la 
Athos fragment of Paeanius’ transl. of Eutropius, 
382 ff. 
Attic influence largely due to the Socratics, 610 
Aurelius, the column of, 221 ff. 
Ausonius, a borrower from Juvenal, 260 f. 
(?) Idyll. 13, note on, 260 a, b 
notes on, 260 f. 
avtixa, unrecorded uses of, 442 ff. 


Quaestioncs 


B. 


Babelon’s Les Origines de la Monnaie, noticed, 172 f. 
Bacchylides, Kenyon’s editio princeps of, noticed, 
449 ff. 
Bacucco (Picenum), terracotta altar at, 276) 
Bagis, coin of, 3225 
Baiae, inscribed cippus at, 3676 
Barton quoted, 268a 
Basciano, prehistoric tomb at, 276 
basketry for cooking-utensils, 2980, 299a 
Bassus (Sex. Lucilius), typical summary of in the 
Roman Prosopographia, 457a, 6 
Bastarnae, the, 223a 
bath, the Roman, 730 
Bather (A. G.), notice of Jex-Blake and Sellers’ 
The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on the History of Art, 
noticed, 458 ff. ; 
Batrachomachia, the, a Byzantine schoolbook, 165) 
and Pigres, 165a, 6 
date of, 1650 
Ludwich’s ed. of, noticed, 165 ff. 
MSS. of, 1655, 1662 
text of, 166a, b 
title of, 165a 
transpositions in, 1670 
Bellona (Bellonarii), 289d 
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Berber race, the, 127 

Bibliography, 85 ff., 131 f., 175 f., 228, 323 f., 
370 ff., 462 ff. 

Blass’ Acta Apostolorwm (Editio philologica apparatu 
critico, commentario perpetuo, indice verborum 
illustrata), noticed, 317 ff. 

Acta Apostolorum secundum formam quae videtur 
Romanam, noticed, 7b. 

Blaydes’ Adversaria in Aeschylum, noticed, 56 ff. 

Bluemner-Hitzig’s Puusaniae Graeciae Descriptio 
(Liber primus ; Attica), noticed, 123 f. 

Boissier’s L’ Afrique Romaine ; Promenades archéolo- 
giques en Algérie et en Tunisie, noticed, 127a, b 

Nowvelles Promenades (‘The Country of Horace 
and Virgil’), transl. of, noticed, 127 f. 

Boden (Canton Aargau), excavations at, 415a 

Bologna, mosaic pavement at, 226a 

Bolsena, vasi dorati (inargentatt) at, 276 

Bornecque’s M. Tullii Ciceronis Oratio in Verrem de 
Signis, noticed, 124 f. > 

Boutkowski (Alexandre), estimate of, 2260 

Brenous’ Elude sur les Hellénismes dans la Syntaxe 
Latine, noticed, 160 ff. 

British Museum, Catalogue of Greek coins in the, 
275 f. 

Brugmann’s Law, 322), 3234 

Bruhn’s Iphigenie auf Tauris, noticed, 212 ff. 

Brundisium, Sulla’s grant of immunitas to, 251 ff. 

bubia, 85a : 

Buck (Carl D.), on the genitives TAdotaFo and 
Tlac.daFo, 190 f. (see also 307a, b) 

Buecheler-Reise’s Anthologia Latina, noticed, 353 ff. 

Bunbury (Sir E. H.),.on the Sabines, 339a (n.) 

burial customs among the Romans [see C7. Jtev. x. 
395a]—Granger on, 32 f.; Warde Fowler on, 
33 ff. 

Burns quoted, 268a, 397a 

Burrows (Ronald M.), on Aristides and the battle 
of Salamis, 258 f. 

on Pylos and Sphacteria [see Cl. Rev. x. 371 ff.] 
—a reply to Mr. Grundy, 1 ff. 
correction by, 131la, b 
Bury (J. B.), notice of Krumbacher’s Geschichte der 
byzantinischen Litteratur, 207 ff. 
on a correction in Aeschylus Agam. (735), 448 f. 
on éupédrepor in later Greek, 393 ff. 
on the European expedition of Darius, 277 ff. 
Byzantine literature, Krumbacher on, noticed, 207 ff 
period, papyri of the, 407a 
themes, the, 394a 


C. 


Caecilius of Calacte and Longinus de Sud/. (ix. 9), 
434a, b 
Calderini, Petersen and von Domaszewski’s Die Mar- 
cusséule, noticed, 221 ff. 
Cambridge, coin-find near, 416a 
Campbell (Lewis), notice of Diel’s ed. of Par- 
menides, 409a, b 
notice of Horton-Smith’s essay on Sophocles and 
Shakespeare, 119 f. 
notice of Kaibel’s De Sophoclis Antigona, 456a, b 
notice of von Arnim’s De Platonis Dialogis 
Quaestiones Chronologicae, 63a, b 
camptercs, 458b, 459a 
cannibalism and the Thyestean myth, 975 
cantica and scene-headings in Plautus, 2500 
Carian coins of Hecatomnus and Mausolus, attribu- 
tion of, 275) 5 
Carpus (carpere), 323d 
Cartault’s Elude sur les Bucoliques de Virgile, 
noticed, 269a, b 
Carthage, excavations in the amphitheatre at, 415d 





Caruselli’s Sulle Origini dei popoli Italici, noticed, 
458a, b 

Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British Musewm, 

_ Head’s, noticed, 275 f. 

Catania, late Roman necropolis at, 368a 

cutholicus, 4416 


_ Catulus of Parma, 282 f. 


_cerus manus, 140 
‘Chalcidian’ vases, 321a 
pres ala (Cc. D.), on the construction of od pun, 
109 ff. 
Chaucer referred to, 2830 
choliambic verse, 1500 
Christ’s Pindari Carmina prolegomenis et comment- 
artis instructa, noticed, 59 fi. 
Christie (Richard C.), on the first appearance in 
print of the first Zdyll of Moschus, 191 f. 
chronological order of Plato’s Dialogues, the, 63a, 0 
(see also 284 ff.) 
Chrysostom, MSS. of, 362a, } 
von Arnim’s ed. of, noticed, 70. 
Church influence on the non-discovery of literary 
papyri (2), 453a, b 
Cicero and the lex Porcia, 438 ff. 
de Oratore i., critical notes on, 22 ff. 
de Signis, Bornecque’s ed. of, noticed, 124 f. 
epp. ad Att. (v. 19, 2), note on, 305a, b 
and the Mediceus, 323a 
epp. ad Fam. (i. 1, 2: i. 2, 2), notes on, 108 f., 
244 ff. 
notes on, 350 f. 
pro Sestio, notes on, 303 f. 
three new fragments of, 206, b (see also 2614, b) 
Civita Alba (near Arcevia), Etrusco-Gallic temple at, 
415a 
Clement of Alexandria, uses of attixa in, 442 ff. 
Clerici’s J tre Poemi, Iliade, Odissea, Encide, noticed 
by M. H., 364 f. 
Codex Bezae and the Acts, the, 318a 
Codex of Paeanius, a new, 382 ff. 
‘Codex Turnebi’ of Plauius, discovery of a collation 
of the lost, 177 ff., 246 ff. 
coeptus, 1454 
Cohn’s Philonis Alexandrini opera quae supersunt 
(vol. i.), noticed, 66 f. 
coins from Pondoland, ancient, 365 ff. 
in the British Museum, Greek, 275 f. 
of the gens Porcia, 437 f. 
explanation of one type, 4400 
Collignon’s Histoire de la Sculpture grecque (vol. ii.), 
noticed, 70 ff. 
Cologna (Venetia), discoveries‘at, 276a, b 
coloniac and municipia, 252b, 2534 ® 
columbaria, 33b 
columen, 85a 
Column of Aurelius)(Column of Trajan, 221 ff. 
importance and interesting scenes of, 222a, b 
Comici Graeci, conjectures in the Text of the, 16 f. 
Concordance tothe Greck Testament, Moulton-Geden’s, 
noticed, 359 ff. 
conferre freitum, 38b 
conjectures in the Text of the Comivi Gracci, 16 f. 
Constantine, copper coin of from Pondoland, 367@ 
Constitutions of Xenophon, critical notes on the, 
183 ff., 229 ff. 
construction of ov uh, the, 109 ff. 
contested etymologies, 12 ff., 89 ff., 143 ff. 
Conway (R. Seymour), notice of Caruselli’s Sulle 
Origini dei popoli Italict, 458a, b 
notice of De Nino’s Archeologia Leggendaria, 
69a, b 
Conybeare (Fred. C.), notice of Cohn’s ed, of Philo 
(vol. i.), 66 f. 
corcotarit, 1450 
Corinthian vases, 321a, b 
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Corpus Papyrorum Raineri (vol. i.), Wessely’s, 
noticed by H., 118a, 
correctors’ hands in MSS., 408d 
cortina (cortex), etymology of, 298 ff. 
Country of Horace and Virgil, The—Boissier’s 
‘ Nouvelles Promenades,’ trans]. of, noticed, 127 f. 
Cretan pottery and Egypt, 76a, 6, 129a, 225a 
Critias, the lost ‘OmiAia of, 62a 
critical notes on Cicero de Oratore i., 22 ff. 
on Ovid Heroides 102 ff., 200 ff., 238 ff., 286 ff., 
425 ff. 
on the Minor Works of Xenophon, 17 ff., 133 ff., 
229 ff., 332ff., 418 ff. 
Croesus, coinage of, 172a, 173a 
crudus, 400a, 6 
C. Suetoni Tranquilli Divus Augustus, Shuckburgh’s 
ed. of, noticed, 63 f. 
C. Suetonii Tranquilli Vita Divi Claudii, Smilda’s 
ed. of, noticed, 64 f. 
a/eu, 145 f. 
Curae Statianae, Klotz’, noticed, 46 f. 
Curtius (vi. 4, 7), note on, 26a, b 
Cyprian 7 (=‘or’), 349a, b 
Cyprian, notac Tironianae attributed to, 306a, b 
quotations from the Acts, 318a 
Cyzicus and Phocaea, early coins of, 1725 


Dz. 


Daldis Flaviopolis, coins of, 322d 
Damophon, work and date of, 71 
Damsté (P. H.), note on Curtius (vi. 4, 7), 26a, } 
Darius and Histiaeus, 278), 279@ 
and the reduction of Thrace, 278@ 
and the Scythian expedition, 2771. 
his object, 281f. 
Das Alte Rom, Schneider's, noticed, 126a, 4 
Das Schriftwesen im Mittelalter, Wattenbach’s, 
noticed, 411f. 
date of Tyrtaeus and the Messenian War, the, 10ff., 
185ff. 
dative of the possessor, the, 142f. 
(de) alicno stomacho, 206a, b 
debate in the Senate as to the restoration of Ptolemy 
Auletes (56 B.c.), 108f. (see also 244ff. ) 
decorare (aliquem), 332 
De Ectypis quibusdam aecneis quae falso vocantur 
‘ Argivo-Corinthiaca,’ de Ridder’s, noticed, 321la, b 
defloccati senes, 45a : 
De VAuthenticité des Epigrammes de Simonide, 
Hauvette’s, noticed, 170f. 
De V Idée de la Mort en Girece a U Epoque classique, de 
Ridder’s, noticed, 262ff. 
Delphi, inscriptions at, 174a, b 
theatre at, 1740 
Delphic hymm, the second, 364a, } 
Demetrius Magnes and Xenophon’s works, 252d, 
2330 
De Nino's Archeologia Leggendaria, noticed, 69a, 6 
de nostro sacculo (=de notre siécle), 261b 
dependent accusative with infinitive, construction of 
the, 376f. 
deperire (aliquem), 268a 
De Platonis Dialogis’ Quaestiones Chronolosicae, yon 
Arnim’s, noticed, 63a, 
Der Dialog. Ein literarhistorischer Versuch, Hirzel’s, 
noticed, 61f. 
De Re Equestri of Xenophon, critical notes on the, 
20f. 
De Ridder’s De Ectypis quibusdam cenecis quae falso 
vocantur ‘ Argivo-Corinthiaca,’ noticed, 321a, b 
De UV Idée de la Morten Gréce a 0 Epoque classique, 
noticed, 2621f, 
Derroni, coins of the, 227), 4160 
NN 2 
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De Saussure’s ‘loi rythmique,’ 93a (and n.) 

De Sophoclis Antigona, Kaibel’s, noticed, 456a, b 

Dessau-Klebs’ Prosopographia Imperit. Romani Saec. 
I., II., III., noticed, 457a, b 

De Sublimitate (ix. 9), the quotation from Genesis in, 
43 Uff. 

“De tribus Homeri Odysseae codicibus antiquissimis, 
Molhuysen’s, noticed, 273ff. 

diaeresis at every foot in Latin metres, 148ff. 

Dialogus de Oratoribus, authorship of the, 174a 

Dibaki find, Evans on the, 76a, b, 129a 

Didache (i. 2) and Acts (xv. 20, 29), note on, 147f. 

and Western text of the Acts, ib. 

Die Figur der Hyperbel in den Gedichten Vergils, 
Hunziker’s, noticed, 266ff. 

Die homerische Batrachomachia des Karers Pigres 
nebst Scholien und Paraphrasc, Ludwich’s, noticed, 
165ff. 

Diels’ Parmenides: Lehrgedicht: griechisch und 
deutsch, noticed, 409a, b 

Die Marcusstéiule, Petersen, von Domaszewski and 
Calderini’s, noticed, 221ff. 

dinpuoe, the Homeric, 445ff. 

dignus, 298a 

Diodorus and Xenophon’s works, 233a 

Diogenes Laertius and Xenophon’s works, 
2334 

Diomedes and Suetonius, 369a 

Dionis Prusaensis, quem vocant Chrysostomum, quae 
custant, von Arnim’s, noticed, 362a, 6 

discovery of a collation of the lost ‘Codex Turnebi’ 
of Plautus, 177ff., 246ff. 

Domaszewski (von), Petersen and Calderini’s Die 
Marcussdéule, noticed, 221ff. 

‘Douaren’ readings of Plautus, 177ff. 

Dryden quoted, 268a 

ducere (=edere), 3264 

Duris in Pliny, 460a, } 

Dyer (Louis), notice of Thomas’ Rome et l Hinpire 
aux deux premiers siécles de notre ére, 72¢f. 


232b, 


E. 


Earle (Mortimer Lamson), critical notes on Cicero 
de Oratore i., 22 ff. 
note on Plato Symp. (179 C), 159a, b 
on two passages in Homer, 242 f. 
earlier ed. of Apollonius’ Homeric lexicon, fragment 
of an, 390 ff. 
earliest appearance in print of the first Jdyll of 
Moschus, 191 f. 
Greek printing, 1910, 192a 
early Hpic, elisions in the, 3la 
Greek bronze reliefs, 821a, b 
‘echoing subjunctive,’ the, 345a, b j 
ecliptica signa, 312a 
ecquis, 220a 
Egbert’s Introduction to the Study of Latin Inscrip- 
tions, noticed, 67 ff. 
ey#, a useof, 318 ff. 
Egyptian and Greek pottery, the question of, 74 ff. 
system of taxation, 49 f., 55 
chronology, 78 ff., 129) 
kings and their dates, 81 f., 1294 
Ehrhard’s collaboration in Krumbacher’s Byzantine 
Literature, 2076 
electrum coinage, early history of the, 172), 173a 
Eleutherae, the bronze relief from, 3216 
elisions in the early Epic, 31a 
‘EAAVwy mpouaxovytes k.T.r., the epigram, 171a 
Ellis (Robinson), emendations of Lucretius, 204 f. 
notes on the newly-discovered fragment of 
Menander’s Tewpyds, 417 f. (see also 453 ff.) 
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Ellis (Kobinson)—continued. 

notice of Lafaye’s Notes on Statius S7/vme i. 

and Klotz’ Curae Statianae, 43 ff. 

on an epigram of Leonidas of Tarentum (4. P. 

ix. 835), 100a, b 
embaenttica, 367b , 
emendations of Lucretius, 204 f. 
en (ecce) with accusative, 375) 
enecare taedio (aliquem), 268a 
Enneacrunus, position of the, 123 b 
Ephesus, coins of, 276a 

excavations at, 3680 
epigram of Leonidas of Tarentum, an, 100a, 
Epistola Critica, Hartman’s, noticed, 120 ff. 
Epitynchanos, 136), 137a 
eques (=equus), 85b 
equidem, 220a 
ereptio, 125b 
ergenna (=sacerdos), 84b 
Erinyes and the Areopagus, the, 264 f. 
etiam in Plautus, 4610 
Etude sur les Bucoliques de 

noticed, 269, b 
Etude sur les Hellénismes dans la Syntaxe Latine, 
Brenous’, noticed, 160 ff. 
etymologies, contested, 12 ff., 89 ff, 143 ff. 

dangers of, 458a, b 
etymology of amwéAAa(Hesych.), 144a, b 

of cortina (cortex), 298 ff. . 

of frequens, 144 ff. 

of imimanis, 13a, b 

of ingens, 12 f., 800a, b 

of manus (di manes), 13 f. 

of mas (Mars), 14 f. 

of dap (soror), 146 f. 

of oBpimos (or buBpimos), 89a, b 

of simpulus (simpuvium), 1474, b 

of vicissim, 14440 

of vicva (Sk. ), 148 f. 

Euripides Alcestis (320 sqq.), note on, 107a, b (see also 
304 f.) 

and Sophocles (ap. Aristotle), 300 ff. 

Iph. in Tauris, Bruhn’s ed. of, noticed, 212 ff. 
European expedition of Darius, the, 277 ff. 
Euthydemus, epilogue to the, 62a 
Eutropius, fragments from Paeanius’ transl. of, 

382 ff. 
exsequias ire, 144b 
exsilium and the lex Porcia, 438a, b (and n.) 


Virgile, Cartault’s, 


F. 


4 
Facts about Pompei; its Masons’ Marks, &c., 
Marriott’s, noticed, 126 f. 
farcio (ppdaow), 1446 
Farnell (Lewis R.), on the interpretation of Aes- 
chylus Agam. 69 sqq. (A Paper read at the Oxford 
Philological Society), 293 ff. 
Fay (Edwin W.), on contested etymologies, 12 ff., 
89 ff., 143 ff. 
on partial obliquity in questions of retort, 344 f. 
on the etymology of cortina (cortex), 298 ff. 
on the ironical use of n¢ in parenthetic purpose- 
clauses, 346a, 0b 
Fennell (C. A. M.), on the etymology of ingens, 
300a, b (see also 12 f.) 
femur (rixus), 13a, 14d, 299a, b 
fenum, 13b, 298a, b 
Fenus, 13b, 298a 
final and predicative dative, construction of the, 
3730, b 
Fleury codex of N.T. and the Acés, the, 318a 
Florence, Roman remains at, 3676 
Sluvius ( frumen), 13a 


INDEX. 


folklore in Italy, 69a, b 
fourth thesis of the Homeric hexameter, the, 151 ff. 
Fowler (W. Warde), on Roman burial, 33 ff. 
fragment of an earlier ed. of Apollonius’ Homeric 
lexicon, 390 ff. 
of Menander’s Tewpyds, the newly-discovered, 
417 f., 453 ff. 
‘ Fragmenta Senonensia’ of Plautus, 177 ff. 
Fragmentum Cyclici Incerti, 365a, b 
fragments from Paeanius’ transl. of Eutropius, new 
unedited, 382 ff. 
of Cicero, three new, 206a, 6 (see also 261a, b) 
of Macrobius’ Satwrnalia, 441a, b 
Francken (C. M.), Zucanus (ad censuram W. K. 
Heitland), 180 ff. 
Francken’s M. Annaei Lucani Pharsalia, noticed, 
35 ff. 
author’s rejoinder to the above, 180 ff. 
reply of reviewer, 257 f. 
Franklin’s Traces of Epic Influence in the Tragedies 
of Aeschylus, noticed, 275a, b 
Freeman’s Sicily, Lupus’ transl. of, noticed, 362 f. 
Frequens, etymology of, 144 ff. 
senatus, 144b, 1450 
Fronto and Plutarch, 305 f. 
Fuchs’ Hippocrates, Sammtliche 
163 f. 
Fulgentius the Mythographer and the super Thebaide, 
323a 
fulgor, fulgus, fulmen, 14b 
funeral monuments of Attica, the, 262b 
Furtwaengler on early Greek bronze reliefs, 321a 


Werke, noticed, 


G. 
Galbianus, 85d 
Gallienus and Salonina, gold medallion of, 2260 
Gardner (Ernest), notice of Hitzig-Bluemner’s 
Pausaniae Graeciae Descriptio i., 123 f. 
Gardner’s 4 Handbook of Greek Sculpture (Part II.), 
noticed, 223 f. 
Gardner (Percy), notice of Babelon’s Les Origines 
de la Monnaie, 172 f. 
notice of Collignon’s Histoire de la Sculpture 
grecque (vol. ii.), 70 ff. 
notice of Head’s Catalogue of Greck Coins in the 
British Musewm, 275 f. 
notice of Petersen, von Domaszewski 
Calderini’s Die Marcussdule, 221 ff. 
gavia, 304b 
Geden-Moulton’s A Concordance to the Greek Testa- 
ment according to the Teats of Westcott and Hort, 
Tischendorf and the English Revisers, noticed, 
359 fi. 
Gela inscription, the, 190a, 191d 
Gelzer’s collaboration in Krumbacher’s Byzantine 
Literature, 207b 
Genesis quotation in the de Swblimitate (ix. 9), the, 
431 ff. 
genitives, some Homeric, 255 ff. 
TAdotaFo and TaciddaFo, the, 190 f. (see also 
307a, b) 
Gerhard on the fourth thesis of the Greek hexameter, 
152a - 
Germe, coins of, 322) 
gerundive of purpose, the, 160d 
Geschichte der byzantinischen 
bacher’s, noticed, 207 ff. 
Geschichte Siciliens, Lupus’ (transl. from Freeman’s 
Sicily), noticed, 362 f. 
Gevaert’s La Mélopée antique dans le Chant de V Eglise 
latine, noticed, 364a, b 
Goethe’s obiter dictwm on Sophocles Ant. (891—928), 
456a 
graba (=caput), 85a 


and 


Litteratur, Korun- 
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Granger (Frank), on Roman burial, 32 f. 

grant of immunitas to Brundisium, the, 251 ff. 

‘ cvave of Erechtheus,’ the, 415a 

Gray (J. H.), notes on Plautus Hpid. (19, 625), 
106a, b 

notice of McCosh’s ed. of Plautus Lucchides, 
219 f. 
Greek and Egyptian pottery, the question of, 74 ff. 
system of taxation, 49 f., 550 
bronze reliefs, early (de Ritter), 321a, b 
constitutional history (Greenidge), 216 ff. 
earliest printing of, 191), 192a 
elegiacs (Platt), 70d 
grammar, notes on (Humphreys), 138 ff. 
iambics (Pollock), 365, b 
influence upon Latin, 160 ff. 
metrical inscriptions from Phrygia (Souter), 
31 f., 136 ff. 
numbers, the addition of, 395a, ) (and n.) 
oligarchies, 217@ 
orthography (e.g. mpdtrew for mpaccev, oiv for 
tbv), 2316 
Papyri (Grenfell-Hunt’s), 405 ff. 
of Vienna (Wessely), 118a, 0b 
sculpture (Collignon), 70 ff. 
(Gardner, E. A.), 223 f. 
modern restorations of, 72a 
Testament, Concordance to (Moulton-Geden’s), 
359 ff. 
Tragedy, a point of metre in, 341 ff. 

Greene (Herbert W.), notes on Sophocles ed. 
Tyr., 199a, b 

Greenidge (A. H. J.), on the Porcian coins and the 
Porcian laws, 437 ff. 

Greenidge’s 4 Handbook of Greek Constitutional 
History, noticed, 216 ff. 

Grenfell’s Revenue Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
noticed, 47 ff. 

Grenfell-Hunt’s Greek Papyri, Series lI.: New 
Classical Fragments and other Greek and Latin 
Papyrvi, noticed, 405 ff. 

Gretton (R. H.), note on Cicero ad Fum, (i. 2, 2), 
108 f. (see also 244 ff.) 

grotto of Agraulos, the, 415a 

grottoes of Apollo and Pan, the, 1730, 415a, 4605 

Grundy (G. B.), on Pylos and Sphacteria, 155 ff. 

addendum to, 158 f. 
on the attack on Koryphasion, 448a, } 

Gudeman (Alfred), notes on Tacitus Agricola, 

325 ff. 


H. 


Haimilion, bronze coins at, 2274 

Hale (W. G.), Seymour (T. D.), and Wright 
(J. H.), obituary notice of Professors Lane and 
Allen, 412 ff. 

Hall (F. W.), notice of van Leeuwen’s ed. of 
Aristophanes Ranae, 355 ff. 

‘Hamitic’ family of peoples, the, 458a 

Handbook of Greck Constitutional History, Greenidge’s, 
noticed, 216 ff. 

Handbook of Greck Sculpture, Gardner's, noticed, 
223 f. 

‘haplolalia,’ instances of, 90 ff. 

Hartmann’s Zpistola Critica ad amicos J. van 
Leeuwen et M. B. da Costa continens Annotationes 
ad Odysseam, noticed, 120 ff. 

haud (ob), origin of, 4616 

Hauvette’s De UAuthenticité des Epigrammes de 
Simonide, noticed, 170 f. 

Haverfield (F.), note on Aeschylus Prom. (358), 
98a, b 

note on Tacitus Agric, (24), 447a, b 
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Haverfleld (F.)—continucd. 
notice of Cartault’s Ktude sur les Bucoliques de 
Virgile, 269a, b 
notice of Egbert’s Zntroduction to the Study of 
Latin Inscriptions, 67 ff. 
notice of Lupus’ transl. of Freeman’s Sicily, 
362 f. 
Hayley (H. W.), Miscellanea, 304 f. 
notice of Franklin’s Z'races of Epie Influence in 
the Tragedies of Aeschylus, 275a, b 
Head’s Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British 
Musewm (Caria, Cos, Rhodes, ete.), noticed, 275 f. 
Headlam (Walter), notice of Blaydes’ Adversaria 
in Aeschylum, 56 ff. 
Heinze’s 7. Lucretius Carus 
(Buch iii.), noticed, 455 f. 
Heitland (W. E.), note on Lucan (viii. 7), 206 f. 
notice of Francken’s ed. of Lucan, 35 ff. 
author’s rejoinder, 180 ff. 
reply of reviewer, 257 f. 
Hellenisms in Latin, 160 ff. 
Henderson (Bernard W.), on Sulla’s grant of 
immunitas to Brundisium, 251 ff. 
Herakleia on the Sipylos, supposed coins of, 3226 
Herennius Etruscus (Q.), inscription to, 457 
Hermes of Olympia, sculptor of the, 459a 
Hermokapelia, supposed coin of, 322d 
Herodes Atticus, ship of and the Panathenaic 
festival, 1240 
Herodotus and the Miltiades family tradition, 2788, 
2790 
and the river-system of Roumania, 280a, b 
Heroides, Ovid’s, critical notes on, 102 ff., 200 ff., 
288 ff., 286 ff., 425 ff. 
Hesiod, edd. of, 396a 
Hesiodea, 396 ff. 
Hicks (R. D.), notice of Hirzel’s Der Dialog, 61 f. 
notice of van Oordt’s Plato and the Times he 
Lived in, 116 f. 
Hiero of Xenophon, critical notes on the, 17 ff. 
Hill (G. F.), Monthly Record, 415a, b, 460 f. 
notice of Gardner’s Handbook of Greek Sculpture, 
223 f. aus 
on ancient coins from Pondoland, 865 ff. 
Himera, ‘ value-signs’ on coins of, 416a 
Hipparchichus of Xenophon, critical notes on the, 
19 f. 
Hippocrates, date of writings of, 163a 
Krotian’s Glossary of, 164a, } 
former edd. of, 162d, 1630 
literary importance of, 163a, 0b 
MSS. of, 1625 
recent edd. of, noticed, 162 ff. 
Hirzel’s Der Dialog. Ein literarhistorischer Versuch, 
noticed, 61 f. 
Histoire de la Sculpture grecque (vol. ii.), Collignon’s, 
noticed, 70 ff. 
‘historical infinitive,’ the, 374) 
History of Rome to the Death of Caesar, How-Leigh’s, 
noticed, 409 f. 
Hitzig-Bluemner’s Pausaniae Graeciae Descriptio, 
(Liber primus; Attica), noticed, 123 f. 
Hogarth’s Philip and Alexander of Macedon, noticed, 
3138 ff. 
Hogg quoted, 268a 
Holmes’ Jndex Lysiacus, noticed, 41la, b 
Holzhausen, Roman camp at, 367a 
Homer and Virgil contrasted, 2680 
Batrachomachia, Ludwich’s 
165 ff. 
Iliad i., Zuretti’s ed. of, noticed, 220 f. 
(i. 418) and Od. (xix. 234), notes on, 242 f. 
(xx. 18), note on, 10la, b 
periochae to, 1676 
lives of, 2214 


de rerum natura 


ed. of, 


noticed, 
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Homer and Virgil—continued. 
Odyssey i., Zuretti’s ed. of, noticed, 220 f. 
(i. 253 sqq.) note on, 290 ff. 
(iv. 544 sqq.), note on, 243 f. 
MSS. of (Molhuysen), 273 ff. 
papyri fragments, 406a, b 
Homeric genitives, 255 ff. 
hexameter, a question of metric in the [see CZ. 
Rev, x. 431 f.]:— 
Agar on, 29 ff. 
Mulvany on, 151 f. 
Platt on, 152 ff. 
Seaton on, 152a, b 
Tyrrell on, 28a, b 
lexicon, fragment of an earlier ed. of Apollonius’, 
390 ff. 
word dijpuoe, the, 445 ff. 
hominem impudicum, 3756 
Horace, nationality of, 339 f. 
Od. (i. 28), the possible division of, 444 f. 
Odes, divisions of, 462a 
Sat. i. 5, date of, 3580 
Satires and Epistles, Kirkland’s ed. of, noticed, 
358 f. 

horret (impersonal), 259a, b 

Horton-Smith’s Ars Tragica Sophoclea cum Shake- 
speriana Comparata, noticed, 119 f. 

Housman (A. E.), critical notes on Ovid Heroides, 
102 ff., 200 ff., 238 ff., 286 ff., 425 ff. 

Housman’s Narcissus, rendered into Greek Elegiacs, 
70a, b 

How-Leigh’s A History of Rome to the Death of 
Caesar, noticed, 409 f. 

Humphreys (Milton W.), notes on Greek grammar, 
138 ff. 

Hunt-Grenfell’s Gireck Papyri, Series II.: New 
Classical Fragments and other Greek and Latin 
Papyri, noticed, 405 ff. 

Hunziker’s Die Figur der Hyperbel in den Gedichten 
Vergils, noticed, 266 ff. 

Hurd (Bishop), commentary of on Hor. Ars Poct., 
3801a 

Hypaipa, coins of, 3220 

hypallage, the ‘ exploded figment of scholiasts,’ 600 

hyperbaton in Ovid, 428 f. 

hyperbole in Vergil, 266 ff. 


Tdi 


ictus and ignis, 18a, b, 2986 
partic. of iacere, 13a 
Idalium inscription, % in the, 349a, b 
Jebb’s ed. of Sophocles, criticisms on, 192 ff. 
ed. of the Ajax, noticed, 113 ff. 
decur, tecusculum (jma-ros), 14b 
Jex-Blake and Sellers’ The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on 
the History of Art, noticed, 458 ff. 
ignis and agere, 13b (and n.), 2986 
and lignum, 13a 
and ictus, 18a, b, 298 
Uberg’s Das Hippocrates-Glossar des Erotianos wad 
seine ursprungliche Gestalt, noticed, 164a, b 
Prolegomena Critica in Hippocratis Opera quae 
feruntur omnia, noticed, 162 f. 
immanis, etymology of, 13a, 6 
immunitas to Brundisium, Sulla’s grant of, 251 ff. 
Imola, discoveries at, 3676 
imperfect, use of in Xenophon, 335a 
inanis (and immanis), 13a 
inciens, 145b, 146a 
independent accusative with infinitive, construction 
of the, 374 ff. 
Index Lysiacus, Holmes’, noticed, 411la, b 
Indo-European case in -? a possessive, the, 142 f, 
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Indra and Mars, 15a, 6 
‘influence of Greek upon Latin, 160 ff. 
of one language upon another generally, 161) 
ingens, etymology of, 12 f., 300a, b 
in mundo, 130 
Introduction to Latin Textual Emendation, Lindsay’s, 
noticed, 408a, b 

- Introduction to the Study of Latin Inscriptions, 
Egbert’s, noticed, 67 ff. 

John of Salisbury and Fronto, 305 f. 

and Macrobius, 441a, b 

Mai on, 306a, 6 

Policraticus, MSS. of, 282 f. 

Jones (H. Stuart), notice of Gevaert’s La Mélopée 
antique dans le Chant de U Eglise latine, 364a, b 

notice of Hauvette’s De I’ Authenticité des Epi- 
grammes de Simonide, 170 f. 

Josephus and Longinus, a resemblance between, 
436a 

Iphigenie auf Tauris, Bruhn’s, noticed, 212 ff. 

Ireland and Agricola, 3280 (n.), 4474 

ironical use of ne in purpose-clauses, 346a, 5 

‘irony’ in the drama, 1190 

Italian edd. of the Zliad and Odyssey, 220 f. 

School Classics, 364 f. 
Italians, origin of the, 458a, b 
I tre Poemi, Iliade, Odissea, 

noticed by M. H., 364 f. 
iudicium populi)(provocatio, 438b (n.) 
wus Italicum, 2526, 2534 
- Juvenal (x. 82 sqq.), note on, 26 f. 
and Ausonius, 260 f. 
history of the text of, 402d 
MSS. of, 402a, b 
Satires i, and iii., on some passages in, 399 ff. 


Eneide, Clerici’s, 


K. 


Kahun pottery, the, 75, 128b, 129a, 2255 

kat, a use of, 140 f. 

Kaibel’s De Sophoclis Antigona, noticed, 456a, b 

Kenyon (F. G.), notice of Grenfell-Hunt’s Geek 
Papyri, Series I1., 405 ff. 

notice of Nicole’s Le Laboureur de Ménandre, 
453 ff. 

notice of Wattenbach’s Das Schriftwesen im 
Mittelalter, 411 f. 

Kenyon’s 7he Poems of Bacchylides (from a Papyrus 
in the British Museum), noticed, 449 ff. 

Kirkland’s Horace, Satires and Epistles (based on 
Kiessling), noticed, 358 f. 

Kirtland (J. C. jun.), note on orator (‘ petitioner,’ 
‘suppliant’), 351 f. 

note on Terence Adelph. (228 f.), 352 f. 

Klebs-Dessau’s Prosopographia Impertt Romani Saec. 
I., II., III., noticed, 457a, b 

Klotz’ Curae Statianae, noticed, 46 f. 

Knapp (Charles), notice of Kirkland’s Horace, 
Satires and Epistles, 358 f. 

Komana (Pontus), coins of representing Ma or Enyo, 
227a 

Konjica (Herzegovina), sanctuary of Mithras at, 
2260 

Koryphasion, the attack on (Thue. iv. 18 : 23), 
448a, b 

Koster (Edward B.), notice of Hunziker’s Die 
Figur der Hyperbel in den Gedichten Vergils, 
266 ff. 

Krumbacher’s Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur 
von Justinian bis zwm Ende des ostrémischen 
Reiches (527-1453), noticed, 207 ff. 

Kuehlewein’s Hippocratis Opera quae feruntur omnia, 
noticed, 162 f. 

Kurion, Mycenaean necropolis at, 129), 225) 

Kyme (Aeolis), coins of representing the Sibyll, 2276 
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1 and 7, interchange of in Sanskrit, 2994 (and n.) 

Lafaye’s Quelques Notes sur les Silvae de Stace, 
premier livre, noticed, 43 ff. 

Lake (K.), note on Didache (i. 2) and Acts (xv. 20, 
29), 147 f. 

ee (Spyr. P.), Hin newer Codex des Péanius, 
382 ff. 

La Mélopée antique dans le Chant de U Eglise latine, 
Gevaert’s, noticed, 364a, b 

Lane (George Martin), obituary notice of, 412 f. 

Lang (Andrew), on the Magical papyri, 107 f. 

Latin Hellenisms (Brenous), 160 ff. 

inscriptions (Egbert), 67ff. 
metres, diaeresis in (Lease), 148 ff. 
textual emendation (Lindsay), 408a, b 

Law of Gortyna on the bride-price (€5va), 292 

Lease (Emory B.), on diaeresis at every foot in 
Latin Hexameter, Phalaecean and Choliambie 
verse, 148 ff. 

on the use of numne, 348 f. 

Leeuwen’s (van) Aristophanis Ranae, noticed, 355 ff. 
Leigh-How’s A History of Rome to the death of Caesar, 
noticed, 409 f. 
Le Laboureur de 

453 ff. 

lemures, 35a 

Lemuria, ritual of the, 33a, 35a 

leno, lena (Adyvos), 13b, 298a 

Leonidas of Tarentum, an epigram of (4 P. ix. 335), 
100a, b 

Les Origines de la Monnaie, Babelon’s, noticed, 
172 f. 

lex Caecilia and portoria, 253b 

lex Porcia, 437 ff. 

lex Valeria, 439 f. 

libripens, 399a 

lignum and ignis, 13a 

and ligare, 298a (n.) 

L’ Iliade commentata da C. O. Zuretti (Libro Primo), 
noticed, 220 f. 

Lindsay (W. M.), on the discovery of a collation 
of the lost ‘Codex Turnebi’ of Plautus, 177 ff., 
246 ff. 

Lindsay’s An Introduction to Latin Textual Emenda- 
tion, based on the Text of Plautus, noticed, 
408a, b 

L’ Odissea commentata da C. O. Zuretti (Libro Primo), 
noticed, 220 f. 

‘Logia’ fragment, the, 406a, 462d 

Longinus de Sublimitate (ix. 9), the quotation from 
Genesis in, 431 ff. 

date and authorship of, 433 ff. 
Paris MS. of, 432a 
Lucan (viii. 7), note on, 206 f. 
(book vii.), Postgate’s.ed. of, noticed, 167 ff. 
codices mutidz (Pauline) and codices vulgares 
(non-Pauline) of, 860, 42a 
editors of, 35a 
Francken and Hosius’ record of the MSS. 
readings of, 36), 87), 38a 
Francken’s ed. of, noticed, 35 ff. 
author’s rejoinder to, 180 ff. 
reply of reviewer, 257 f. 
treatment of the MSS. readings, 36), 37a 
MSS. of, 35f., 42a, b, 1680, 180 ff., 257 f. 
orthography in, 430 
Ridley’s transl. of, noticed, 270 ff. 
title of work, 37a 
transpositions and order of words in, 48a 

Lucanus (ad censuram W. E. Heitland), Francken’s, 
180 ff. 

luci claro, 408) 

Lucian and Plutarch, parallel between, 620 


Ménandre, Nicole’s, noticed, 
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Lucretius (v. 436 sqq.), note on, 27 f. 
(book iii.), Heinze’s ed. of, noticed, 455 f. 
corrections in the Venice ed. of, 307a, b 
emendations of, 204 f. 
Marullus’ text of, 307a, b 
Ludwich’s Die Homerische Batrachomachia des 
Karers Pigres nebst Scholien und Paraphrase, 
noticed, 165 ff. 
Luke’s (St.) double recension (?) of the Acts, 318 ff. 
luna, 2986 
Lupus’ Geschichte Siciliens (transl. 
Sicily), noticed, 362 f. 
Lutoslawski (W.), on ‘Stylometry’ (Abstract of a 
Paper read at the Oxford Philological Society), 
284 ff. 
lux (‘ bliss,’ ‘salvation ’), 268a 
Lycophron, date of, 130a 


of Freeman’s 


M. 


Macan (Reginald W.), on the date of Tyrtaeus 
and the Messenian War [see Cl. Rev. x. 269 ff. ], 10 ff. 
Verrall’s reply to, 185 ff. 
Macrobius and John of Salisbury’s Policraticus, 
441a, b 
Saturnalia, fragments of, ib. 
mada (Sk.), 906 
Madrid MS. of Manilius, 308a 
of Statius, 44a 
Magha. the month, and Maius, 124, 13a (and n.) 
Magical papyri, note on the, 107 f. 
Mahaffy on the Revenue papyrus of Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, 47a, 486, 520 
Mai on John of Salisbury and Fronto, 306a, } 
Maine on the bride-price (25va), 292d 
Malalas (Johannes), Chronicle of, 209 ff. 
distinct from Johannes of Antioch, 209d 
floruit of, ib. 
identical with Johannes Rhetor, 7d. 
Manilius, Bechert and, 308a 
Bentley and, 308, 309a, b, 310, 311 
Firmicus and, 313a, b 
influence of Propertius on, 3130 
Madrid MS. of, 308a 
Milton and, 7b. 
readings of the Gembloux MS. of, 3100, 312a 
Simcox and, 308a 
Manlius and the dilectus, 4406 
mannos (Ausonius), 2610 
Mannus (the German) and Paulus’ cerws manus, 14a 
manus (di manes), etymology of, 13 f. 
Marchant (E. C.), note on Ausonius (?) /dyil. (13), 
260a, b 
notes on Thucydides vi., 98 ff. 
Marindin (G. E.), on the meaning of ad in ad Opis 
and similar expressions, 111 f. e 
on Xenophon’s Mdpou (4, 52), 425 (see also 4240) 
Markland’s work on Statius, 44a 
Marriott’s Facts about Pompei; its Masons’ Marks, 
Town Walls, Houses and Portraits, noticed, 126 f. 
Mars and Indra, 15a, 
Marullus’ text of Lucretius, 307a, 6 
Maruts, the, 15d 
mas (Murs), etymology of, 14 f. 
masons’ marks in Pompei, 126 f. 
Masson (J.), on Marullus’ text of Lucretius, 307a, b 
Matro and Archestratus, 165d 
Mausoleum reliefs, the, 224a 
sculptors of the, 71a 
Mayor (John E. B.), on horret impersonal, 259a, b 
om aie a rays shining undefiled on filth, 
a, 


on three new fragments of Cicero, 206a, b (see 
also 261a, 6) 


, 
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Mayor (J. B.), notice of Moulton-Geden’s Con- 
cordance to the Greek Testament, 359 ff. 
on unrecorded uses of avtixa, 442 ff. 
McCosh’s Plauti Bacchides, noticed, 219 f. 
Meleager’s Srépavus, 170a, 1710 
meminens, 84b 
me miserwm, 375b 
Memphis and Mycenae, Torr’s, author’s reply to notice 
[see Cl. Rev. x. 447 ff.], 74 ff. 
rejoinder of reviewer, 128 ff. 
supplementary reply of author, 224 f. 
Menander’s Tewpyés, notes on the newly-discovered 
fragment of, 417 f. (see also 453 ff.) 
Menecrates monument at Corfu, the, 190a, b 
Mén Tiamu, 1304 
mentio (mentior), 84b 
Merrill (W. A.), notice of Heinze’s ed. of Lucretius 
(book iii.), 455 f. 
Merry (W. W.), note on Juvenal (x. 82 sqq.), 26 f. 
Mesomedes’ hymn to the Muse, the symbol N or H 
in, 864d 
Messenian War associated by Lycurgus with Tyrtaeus, 
date of, lla, b 
mé, té)(jot, Tor, 1420 
Methymna, coin of representing Dionysos baAafy, 
2276 
metrical inscriptions from Phrygia, Greek, 31 ff., 
136 ff. 
question in Greek Tragedy, a, 341 ff. 
mi, illi etc.)(wot,co: etce., 1425 ~ ~ 
Miles (Eustace H.), on the dative of the possessor, 
142 f. 
milia, 91b, 92a 
Milton quoted or referred to, 2676, 2685 
Mineriia, 84b 
Minor Works of Xenophon, critical notes on the 
[continued from vol. x.]:— . 
Ill. The Hiero, 17 ff. 
IV. The Hipparchicus, 19 f. 
Vic De Re Equestri, 20 f. 
VI., VII. The Constitutions, 133 ff., 229 ff. 
VIII. The Agesilaus, 332 ff. 
IX. The Ways and Means, 418 ff. 
Miscellanea (H. W. Hayley), 304 f. 
a/mis, 91a, b 
mis, tis in Plautus, 1746 
modern Greek newspapers, 1614 
Modica, prehistoric burial-places at, 368a 
modo si, 85b ; 
Molhuysen’s De tribus Homeri Odysseae Codicibus 
antiquissimis, noticed, 273 ff. 
Mommsen on Longinus de Sublimitate, 436a, b 
money, the first issues of, 172a 
Montagu collection of Roman gold coins, the, 416a 
Monthly Record, 82 f., 173 f., 226, 276, 367 f., 415 
460 f. 
Monumentum Ancyranwm and Suetonius, the, 64a 
Morris (W.) quoted, 267 
Moschus Epitaphium Bionis referred to, 268) 
Idyll, i., earliest appearance of in print, 191 f. 
Mossyna, supposed coins of, 322d 
Moulton-Geden’s 4 Concordance to the Greek Testa- 
ment according to the Texts of Westcott and Hort, 
Tischendorf and the English Revisers, 359 ff. 
MS. of Longinus de Sublimitate, the Paris, 482a 
of Manilius, the Madrid, 308@ 
of Statius, the Madrid, 44a 
MSS. of Aetna, 175a 
of Chrysostom, 362a, b 
of Hippocrates, 1626 
of Homer’s Batrachomachia, 165b, 166a 
Odyssey, 273 ff. 
of John of Salisbury’s Policraticus, 282 f. 
of Juvenal, 402a, 6 
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MSS. of Aetna—continued. 
of Lucan, 35 f., 42a, 6, 168%, 180 ff., 257 f. 
of Ovid’s Heroides, 102b 
of Pausanias, 123a 
of Philo, 66 f. 
of Plautus, 177 ff., 246 f. 
cf Seneca, 174d 
Mulvany (C. M.), note on Homer (d. (iv. 544 
sqq.), 243 f. 
notice of Molhuysen on the MSS. of the Odyssey, 
Rie ff. 
notice of Zuretti’s edd. of Homer J/. i. and Od. 
i., 220 f. 
on Cyprian % (=‘or’), 349a, d 
on eure thesis of the Homeric hexameter, 
oets 
on the speech of Athene-Mentes (Homer (d. i. 
. 253 sqq.), 290 ff. 
munerarius, 85a 
municipia and coloniae, 252b, 253a 
Murray (Augustus T.), notice of Bruhn’s /phi- 
genie auf Tauris, 212 ff. 
Musonius Rufus, 1300 
Mycenae, excavations at, 46la 
Mycenaean sites and Egyptian pottery, 775, 78a, 
1294, b 


| Myres (J. L.), rejoinder to Torr’s reply on notice of 


his Memphis and Mycenae, 128 ff. 

‘mystic cults of Greece and the doctrine of an after- 
life, 2620, 263 

Mytilene, portrait coins of, 2276 


N. 


Nairn (Ethel A.), on Horace Od. (i. 28), 444 f. 

Nairn (J. A.), notice of Kenyon’s editio princeps of 
Bacchylides, 449 ff. 

‘name’, words for, 140 (n.) 

Narcissus, Housman’s, rendered into Greek Elegiacs, 
70a, b 

nau, vam)(nas, vas, 1426, 

Nazareth, inscribed bronze tablet at, 415) 

ne, ironical use of in purpose-clauses, 346a, b 

negatives in MSS., omission or insertion of, 337a 

Nereid tomb, the, 224a 

New College, Oxford, MS. in containing Cyprianic 
notae (2), 306a 

Nicholson (BE. W. B.), on a fragment of an earlier 
ed. of Apollonius’ Homeric lexicon, 390 ff. 

Nicole’s Le Laboureur, de Ménandre: fragments 
inédits sur papyrus d’Egypte &c., noticed, 453 ff. 

nominative with infinitive, construction of the, 
373 f., 380a, b 

notae Tironianae, attributed to St. Cyprian, 306a, } 

Novatian de Trinitate, suggested origin for, 369) 

nucula, 85a 

nugas (nugaz), 840 

‘numerus Taciteus’, the, 329) 

nummus (=didrachmon), 2206 

numne, note on, 348 f. 


O, 


dap (soror, ‘sister’), etymology of, 146 f. 
Oaros, Persian forts on the, 279), 282a 
position of the, 280a, 282b 
Obituary notices :— 
George Martin Lane, 412 f. 
Frederic de Forest Allen, 413 f. 
oblique questions in retort, 344 f. 
bBpimos or GuBpiuos, etymology of, 89a, b 
Occonomicus and Hellenics (ii. 3, 31), on 
passages of Xenophon’s, 21 f. 


some 
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Oinoanda, didrachm of in British Museum, 416a 
oligarchies in Greece, 217@ 
omentum, unguen, 13a 
Oordt’s (van) Plato and the Times he Lived in, 
noticed, 116 f. 
Opisthodomus on the Acropolis, the, 130a 
opisthograph papyri, 454a 
optimus maximus (Jupiter), 14a 
o puerum pulchrum, 375b 
orator (‘ petitioner’, ‘suppliant’), 351 f. 
origin of money, the, 172 f. 
of the Italians, the, 458a, b 
os columnatum, 130b 
ov wh, the construction of, 109 ff. 
Ovid, Bentley and Heinsius on, 1020, 105 f., 426 ff. 
edd. of, 102a, b 
Heroides, critical notes on, 102 if., 200 ff., 238 ff., 
286 ff., 425 ff. 
MSS. of, 102d 
hyperbaton in, 428 f. 
Owen (S. G.), notice of Postgate’s ed. of Lucan, 
book vii., 167 ff. 
on some passages in Juvenal Satires i. and ili., 
399 ff. 


P. 


Paeanius, a new codex of (with new unedited frag- 
ments from the Greek transl. of Eutropius), 
382 ff. 

Page (T. E.), notice of Blass’ edd. of the dets, 
317 ff. 

Paktolos, supposed coins of, 3225 

‘ palatals’ and ‘ velars,’ interchange of, 126, 299d 

Palatine, the Imperial Palace on the, 73a, 6 

Palestro (Piedmont), pre-Roman tomb at, 367a, 6 

Papyrus of Philo from Egypt, 67a 

Papyri, Greek (Grenfell-Hunt’s), 405 ff. 

the Magical, 107 f. 
the Rainer, 118a, 

paraceniwm, 441b 

paradas (Ausonius), 2616 

paratragoedia of comedy, the, 344a 

parenthetic purpose-clause, ironical use of the, 
346a, b 

parentheticus, 441b 

Paris MS. of Longinus de Sublimitate, 432a 

MSS. of Pausanias, 123a 

Parmenides and the ‘ Orphic’ movement of the sixth 

century B.c., 409a 
Diels’ ed. of the fragmentary poem of, noticed, 
409a, b 

Parthenon, central group of E. frieze of the, 2238, 

224a 
position of the ‘ Victory,’ 223d 
sculptures of the, 700, 71a 

partial obliquity in questions of retort, 344 f. 

Paros, fragment of the marble calendar at, 368a, b 

Paschal Chronicler and Theophanes, the, 394) 

MaoiddaFo and TAdotaFo, the genitives, 190 f. (see 
also 307a, b) 

patiens (impatiens), 327a, b 

Paton (W. R.), notice of von Arnim’s ed. of Chryso- 
stom, 362a, b 

Pausanias, Hitzig-Bluemner’s ed. of (book i., Attica), 
noticed, 123 f. 

Paris MSS. of, 128@ 

Peiraeus, the Serangeion site at, 174a 

perfect infinitive for present, 1616 

perrogatio, 245b, 246a 

Persian War relative to the date of Tyrtaeus, the, 
10 ff. (see also 185 ff.) 

personam aliquam agere, 326b 

Petersen, von Domaszewski 
Marcussdule, noticed, 221 ff. 


and Calderini’s Die 
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Petrus Monachus and Lucretius, 307) 
Phalaecean verse, 149 f. 
Phanes coin, the, 1720 
Pharsalia of Lucan, Ridley’s translation of the, 
noticed, 270 ff. 
Pheidias’ painting of the clipeus at Athens, 460a (n.) 
Pheidon, coinage of, 172a, 173a, b 
-picase, the Homeric, 142d 
Philadelphia, coins of, 322d 
Philip and Alexander of Macedon, Hogarth’s, noticed, 
313 ff. 
aims of, 314d 
contrasted with Alexander, 315a 
his fortification of Elatea, 315d 
Philo and Longinus, resemblances between, 435 f. 
citations and excerpts from, 670 
Cohn’s ed. of (vol. i.), noticed, 66 f. 
edd. of, 66a 
MSS. of, 66 f. 
old Armenian version of, 67a 
papyrus of from Egypt, 7. 
testimony of to the Septuagint text, 435a 
Phocaea and Cyzicus, early coins of, 1720 
Phrygia, Greek metrical inscriptions from, 31 f., 
136 ff. 
Phyrgio, 1454 
Pigres and the Batrachomachia, 1654, b 
Pindar, Christ’s ed. of, noticed, 59 ff. 
‘echoes and responsions’ in, 590 
optative without &y in, 60a 
the nomic structure in, 590 
pingwis (piger), 298a (n.) 
Pitigliano (Etruria), Etruscan pagws and cemetery at, 
226a 
Plato and the Times he Lived in, van Oordt’s, noticed, 
116 f. 
Phacdo, possible divisions of, 625 
Philebus, date of, 227a 
ep. ix. (580 D) and iii. (390 A), 
of, 349 f. 
Symp. (179 C), note on, 159a, b 
Plato’s Dialogues, order of (based on ‘stylometry’), 
2850 
von Arnim on the date of, 63a, b 
philosophy and Socrates, 116d, 117a 
quotations from Homer, 130a 
Platt (Arthur), 4gamemnonea, 94 ff. 
notes on the newly-discovered fragment of 
Menander’s Tewpyds, 4180 (see also 453 ff.) 
on some Homeric genitives, 255 ff. 
on the fourth thesis of the Homeric hexameter, 
152 ff. 
rendering into Greek Elegiacs of Housman’s 
Narcissus, 706 
Plautus Bacehides, McCosh’s ed. of, noticed, 219 f. 
cantica and scene-headings in, 2505 
“Codex Turnebi,’ discovery of a collation of the 
lost, 177 ff., 246 ff. 
‘ Douaren,’ readings of, 177 ff. 
Eid. (19, 625), notes on, 106a, b 
fragmentary MS. in the Monastery of Sainte 
Colombe, 177a 
Gryphius ed. of in the Bodleian, 177 ff., 247d 
its history, 179a, b 
Most. (805 sqqg.), note on, 160a, b 
MSS. of, 177 ff., 246 f. 
name of, 219 b 
Truculentus, text of, 322b 
Pliny’s chapters on the history of art, 458 ff. 
dates of great sculptors, 71b, 72a 
Plutarch and Fronto, 305 f. 
and Lucian, parallel between, 62d 
and the decree of Aristides, 218a, 6 
and the de Sublimitate, 432a 
Poems of Bacchylides, Kenyon’s, noticed, 449 ff, 


emendations 
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Poggio Sommavilla (Sabini), necropolis at, 276d 
Polledrara bust, figures on the, 3210 
Pollock (F.), ragmentum Cyelici Incerti, 365a, b 
Pompei, discoveries at, 367) 
masons’ marks in, 126 f. 
plans of, 73a 
Pondoland, ancient coins from, 365 ff. 
Porcian coins and the Porcian laws, the, 437 ff. 
portoria, 253ff. 
Portus (Franciscus) on Longinus de Sublimitate (ix. 
9), 4310, 4340 
Poste (E.), criticisms on Jebb’s ed. of Sophocles, 
192 ff. 
Postgate (J. P.), notice of Lindsay’s Introduction 
to Latin Textual Emendation, 408a, b 
notice of Ridley’s transl. of Lucan’s Pharsalia, 
270 ff. 
on some passages in Xenophon econ. and Hellen. 
Gites) a2 
Propertiana, 405a, b 
Postgate’s MW. Annaei Lucani De Bello Civili Liber 
vii., noticed, 167 ff. 
Silva Maniliana, noticed, 307 ff. 
post tergum (terga), 206 f. 
Priene, excavations at, 4150 
pronouns and the dative of the possessor, 142 f. 
Propertiana, 405a, b 
Prose Dialogue, history of the, 61 f. 
Prosopographia Imperii Romani Saae, I., I1., UI., 
Klebs-Dessau’s, noticed, 457a, b 
provocatio and the iudicium populi, 438b (n.) 
and the leges Porciae, 4380, 4406 
Ptolemaic coins from Pondoland, 366a 
numismatics, the problem of, 480 
Ptolemy Auletes, debate on the restoration of, 108 f. 
(see also 244 ff.) 
Philadelphus, Revenue Laws of, 
noticed, 47 ff. 
Publilius Volero, appellatio of, 440 
Purser (L. C.), note on Cicero ad Aft. (v. 19, 2), 
305a, b 
notice of How-Leigh’s Roman History, 409 f. 
Pylos and Sphacteria, 1 ff., 155 ff. 
Arnold’s view on the topography, 7), 8a (and n.) 
Athenian defence N. of Pylos, 5 f., 157 
§., S.E. and S. W. of Pylos, 2 ff., 156 f. 
blocking of the channels, 7 ff., 157 ff. 
breadth of southern entrance to bay, 8 f., 155a 
Burrows on, 1 ff. 
Grundy on, 155 ff., 158 f. 
incorrect length assigned to Sphacteria, 9 f., 
1596 
lagoon, 6f., 1576 
last struggle on Sphacteria, 1 f., 155 f. 
madaldoy épuua, 1 f., 156a 
supposed remains on Hagio Nikolo, 2a, 156a 
the attack on Koryphasion, 448a, b 
Thucydides’ mistake as to harbour and its 
channels, 6 ff., 159d 
Pythion, the, 1246, 415a 


Grenfell’s, 


Q. 


quamvis, usage of, 1744 

-que with ‘vis adversativa,’ 328a, b 

Quelques Notes sur les Silvae de Stace, premier livre, 
Lafaye’s, noticed, 43 ff. 

-quens in frequens, 145a, b 

queo, 145 f. 

question of accentuation, a, 261la, b 

quid ais ?, 220a 

quinque (O. Ir. céic, Germ. fiinf), 936 

quippe, 330a 








INDEX. 


R. 


r and J, interchange of in Sanskrit, 2990 (and n.) 
Rainer papyri, the, 118, 4 t 
Ramsay (W. M.), on a question of accentuation, 
261a, b . 
ratio, 326a os 
Reggio, inscribed bronze stamp at, 226) e ae 
Reid (J. S.), note on Cicero ad Fam. (i. 2, 2 and i, 
1, 2), 244 ff. (see also 108 f.) 
notes on some passages in Cicero ad Fam., 350 f. 
notice of Buecheler-Reise’s Anthologia Latina, 
353 ff. 
Reise-Buecheler’s Anthologia Latina, noticed, ib. 
ea aes aupdtepor (= Exarepot), 395b ; (=mavtes), 
3 if. 


relator, 246a 
remigare, 329a 
Revenue Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus, Grenfell’s, 
noticed, 47 ff. 
Rhodes, coins of Gorgus at, 276a 
Richards (Franklin T.), notice of Hogarth’s 
Philip and Alexander of Macedon, 313 ff. 
notice of Klebs-Dessau’s Prosopographia Imperit 
Romani Saec. 1., I1., I11., 457a, 6b 
notice of two edd. of parts of Suetonius’ Lives, 
63 ff. 
Richards (Herbert), critical notes on Xenophon’s 
Agesilaus, 332 ff. 
Constitutions, 133 ff., 229 ff. 
De Re Equestri, 20 f. 
Hiero, 17 ff. 
Hipparchicus, 19 f. 
Ways and Means, 418 ff. 
Ridley’s The Pharsalia of Lucan, translated into 
blank verse, noticed, 270 ff. 
Roberts (W. Rhys), on the quotation from Genesis 
in the de Sublimitate (ix. 9), 431 ff. 
Bowe \ernese I.), notes on Cicero pro Sestio, 
303 f. 
Roman antiquities (Thomas), 72 ff. 
burial customs, 32 ff. 
coins from Pondoland, 366a, b 
Egypt economics, 407a 
prosopographia, a, 457a, b 
theatres, 1745 
Rondissone (Piedmont), glass vessel at, 276a 
ructus, rumen, 18a 
Rutherford (W. G.), conjectures in the Text of the 
Comict Graeci, 16 f. 


. 


Ss. 


Sabellus—(?) Sabine or Samnite, 339 f. 

etymology of, 3390 (n.) 

testimony of Horace, 340a, b 

of Juvenal, 3405 
of Virgil, 7b. 
saepe, 144b, 1450 
Sala, coins of, 322 
Sala Consilina (Lucania), geometrical vase at, 226a 
Salamis, Corinthian inscription at, 174a 
Salinon of Archimedes, the, 461a 
salve (salweto), 85b 
Sandys (J.E.), notice of Holmes’ Jndex Lysiacus, 
Alla, b 

Sanskrit dative, the, 142a, 373d 
Sardis, bronze coin of, 3220 
Schneider’s Das Alte Rom, noticed, 126a, b 
Schurzfleisch on Longinus de Sublimitate (ix. 9), 434a 
scourging and the dilectus, 440) 

and the lex Porcia, 4376, 438 ff. 
Seaton (R. C.), on Aristotle Poet. (25, 6), 300 ff. 

on the fourth thesis of the Homeric hexameter, 


1520, b 
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Sebasteia on the Halys, coin of Valerian at, 227a 
segnis (sagina), 298a (n.) 
Sellers (Eugénie), notice of Bornecque’s ed. of 
Cicero de Signis, 124 f. 
Sellers and Jex-Blake’s The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on 
the History of Art, noticed, 458 ff. 
Seneca, MSS. of, 1740 
a/sep, 293a 
sepelio, 144a, b 
sepio and saepe, 1440 
and sepulchrwum, ib. 
septus, 1450 
sermo plebcius in Horace, 358a 
Servius on burial customs, 32a, b, 340 
sex, 146) : 
Seymour (T. D.), Hale (W. G) and Wright 
(J. H.), obituary. notices of Professors Lane and 
Allen, 412 ff. 
Shakespeare and Sophocles compared, 119 f. 
and the ‘ Forensic Contest’, 119a 
his nearest approach to a Greek play, 1. ; 
quoted or referred to, 94a (n.), 960 (n.), 119 f., 
266b, 267b, 268a (and n.), 446d 
Shelley quoted or referred to, 268a, b 
Shuckburgh’s C. Suetoni Tranquilli Divus Augustus, 
noticed, 63 f. 
sic as a secondary predicate, 346 ff. (see also 27 f.) 
volo (iubeo, postulo), 346b 
Sicily, Freeman’s, Lupus’ transl. of, noticed, 362 f. 
Sidgwick (A.), notice of Jebb’s ed. of the Ajax 
113 ff. 
Sidon sarcophagi, the, 224a 
signator, 399a 
signum (secare), 298a (n.) 
Silva Maniliana, Postgate’s, noticed, 307 ff. 
Simonides and the Alexandrine period, 170 
Epigrams, Hauyette on the authenticity of, 
noticed, 170 f. 
problems preliminary to a criticism of, 170 
simpulus (simpwrvium), etymology of, 147a, b 
sister, 147a 
Smilda’s C. Suetonit Tranquilli Vita Divi Claudii, 
noticed, 64 f. 
socer (éxupds), 146 
Socrates and the Platonic philosophy, 116, 117a@ 
somnia (=nugae), 85a 
Sonnenschein (E. A.), on Sabellus—(?) Sabine or 
Samnite, 339 f 
Sophocles Ajax, Jebb’s ed. of, noticed, 113 ff. 
and Aeschylus, 113@ 
Cambridge representation of (1882), 113d 
dénouement of, 113a, b 
text of, 1130 
and Euripides (ap. Aristotle), 300 ff. 
and Shakespeare, 119 f. 
Antigone (891—928), Campbell on, 456a 
Goethe on, 7b. 
Kaibel’s monograph on, noticed, 456a, 0 
criticisms on Jebb’s ed. of, 192 ff. 
Oed. Tyr., notes on, 199a, b 
Trach. (781 sq.), note on, 259 f. 
Souter (A.), on Greek metrical inscriptions from 
Phrygia, 31 f., 136 ff. 
Spartan constitution, the, 217a, b 
Spartans at Thermopylae, epigram on the, 171@ 
Spengel on Longinus de Sublimitate (ix. 9), 432 f. 
S. Pietro Montagnon (Venetia), inscribed tombstone 
at, 226a 
Stanley (J.), note on Lucretius (v. 436 sqq.), 27 f. 
on si¢ as a secondary predicate, 346 ff. (see also 
above note) 
Statius Si7vae, edd. of, 44a, 46a 
Madrid MS. of, 44a 
pamphlets on by Lafaye and Klotz, noticed, 
43 ff, 
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Stock (St. George), note on Eur. Ale. (320 sqq.), 
107a, b (see also 304 f.) 
Stratonicea, coins of, 276a 
Strong (H. A.), notes on Ausonius, 260 t. 
notes on Terence Adelph. (415 Dziatzko) and 
Plautus Most. (805 sqq.), 159 f. 
‘Stylometry,’ Lutoslawski on, 284 ff. 
subgrundarium, 33a, 35b 
subicere ignem, 13a 
Suetonius and Hadrian, 640 
Lives, two edd. of parts of, noticed, 63 ff. 
sulews, 401a 
Summaries of Periodicals :— 
American Journal of Philology, 174a, 322 f., 
461 f. 
Archiv fiir Lateinische 
Grammatik, 84 f. . 
Harvard Studies of Classical Philology, 130 
Hermathena, 369) 
Jahrbuch des deutschen archaeologischen In- 
stituts, 83 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, 321 f., 4610 
Journal of Philology, 227, 461la 
Mnemosyne, 368 f., 462 
Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und Paedagogik, 
84a, 175, 369a 
Numismatic Chronicle, 83), 416 
Numismatische Zeitschrift [Vienna], 322 
Revue belge de Numismatique, 227a 
Revue de Philologie, 174 f., 369 
Revue Numismatique, 83, 2260, 322b, 416d 
Revue suisse de Numismatique, 83), 3226, 4160 
Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie, 846, 323 
Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik [Berlin], 227 
synchoregia at Athens, the, 174a 
Syriac version of the Apocalypse, 3696 
: of the N.T. and the Acts, 318a 


Lexikographie und 


Ake 


Tacitus Agricola, (24), note on, 447a, b 
notes on, 825 ff. 
Taranto, find of silver vessels at, 82 
of silver vases at, 226a, b 
Tegea, the heads from, 71a 
Tell-el-Amarna, the finds at, 74 f., 1286, 2256 
Tenedos, coins of with the double-axe representation, 
227a, b 
tenor, 325a, b 
‘tens’ in composition, the, 93 f. 
Terence Adelph. (223 sq.), note on, 352 f. 
~ (415 Dziatzko), note on, 159 f. 
tesquitwm, 84b 
testa (=téte), 261b 
Théodule Pass (Matterjoch), coin-find on the, 416a, b 
Theophanes and the Malalas Chronicle, 211 f. 
Thera, the vases from, 78a 
Thermae of Augustus at Bologna, site of the, 226a 
‘Thespiades,’ the, 125a, b 
Thi, Queen, 77), 78a, 129b, 224b, 225a 
Thomas (F. W.), some remarks on the accusative 
with infinitive, 373 ff. 
Thomas’ (Emile) Rome et Empire aux deux premiers 
Siécles de notre Pre, noticed, 72 fi. 
Thomson quoted, 268a 
Thucydides yi., notes on, 98 ff. 
Thyateira, coins of, 4160 
Tiberius Julius Alexander, edict of, 52 
Timgad (Algeria), French excavations at, 2266 
TAactaFo and MaowdaFo, the genitives, 190 f. (see 
also 307a, b) 
topography and ancient history, 155a 
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Torr (Cecil), reply to notice of author's Memphis 
and Mycenae [see Cl, Rev. x. 477 ff.) 74 WV. 
supplementary reply, 224 f. 
Torr’s Memphis and Mycenae, reviewer's rejoinder to 
author’s reply, 128 ff. 
Tortoreto (Picenum), coin-find at, 226a 
terracottas at, 2760 
‘To the pure all things are pure,’ classical illustra- 
tions of the adage, 449a, b 
Traces of Epic Influence in the Tragedies of Aeschylus, 
Franklin’s, noticed, 275a, 6 
tragic senarius Aextixdy, the, 344a 
Trajan and the 7mmunitas to Brundisium, 254 f. 
‘'rasimene (Lake), site of battle at, 227b, 461a 
tributwm, 2516 
tributum soli, 253a 
Trithemius and the notae of Cyprian, 306a, b 
Tucker (T. G.), ona point of metre in Greek Tragedy, 
341 ff. 
on Aristophanes Ran. (1435 sqq.), 302 f. 
on some passages of the Agamemnon of Aeschy- 
lus, 403 ff. 
Tunis (Susa), mosaic at, 83a 
Twelve Tables and primitive burial, the, 33a, 34a, b 
Tyndaris, excavations at, 82b 
Tyrrell (R. Y.), notice of Christ’s ed. of Pindar, 
59 ff. 
on the fourth thesis of the Homeric hexameter, 
28a, b 
Tyrtaeus, date and genuineness of ‘his poems, 11 f., 
185 ff. 
date of and the Messenian War, 10 ff., 185 ff. 
prior to the Persian War (?), 10 f., 187a, 189a, b 
value of Lycurgus’ testimony, 189 f. 


Usa. 


van Leeuwen : see Leeuwen (van) 
van Oordt : see Oordt (van) 
canus, 298a (n.), b, 2996 
Vaucher on Longinus de Sublimitate (ix. 9), 432a 
r/vegh-, 13b (n.), 2990 (n.) 
vena (6xeTbs), 18d 
veredos (Ausonius), 261 
Verrall (A. W.), notice of de Ridder’s De Vl /dée 
de la Mort en Grece a V Epoque classique, 262 ff. 
on the date of Tyrtaeus, 185 ff. (see also 10 ff. 
and Cl, Rev. x. 269 ff.) 
vesanus, 13a 
Vibius, 14380 
vibrare, ib. 
vicesima manumissionum (libertatis), 2516, 252a 
vict (vicorum), the forms, 1425 
vicissim, etymology of, 144a 
vicva (‘all’), etymology of, 143 f. 
Vienna Greek Papyri, the, 118a, b 
Virgil and Homer contrasted, 2680 
Bucolics, Cartault on, noticed, 269a, b 
hyperbole in, 266 ff. 
viride Appianum, 85b 
vitricus, 940 
umor (iypés), 13a 
unedited fragments of Paeanius’ transl. of Eutropius, 
382 ff. 
vocivus (vacivus), 15b 
Voigt on primitive burial, 33a, 345 
vomer (avis), 13a, 299a, b (and n.) 
von Arnim : see Arnim (yon) 
von Domaszewski: see Domaszewski (von) 
vowel-quantities before a mute+liquid or nasal, 
341 ff. 
A/us-, 13d 
ut, ‘exclamatory-question’ use of, 344 f, 


INDEX. 


W. 


Walker (E. M.), notice of Greenidge’s Handbook of 
Greck Constitutional History, 216 ff. 
Walters (H. B.), Monthly Record, 82f., 173 f., 
226, 276, 367 f. 
notice of de Ridder’s Early Greek Bronze Reliefs, 
4 BAAD 
Watson (E. W.), on notac Tironianac attributed to 
St. Cyprian, 306a, b 
Wattenbach’s Das Schriftwesen 
noticed, 411 f. 
Ways and Means of Xenophon, critical notes on the, 
418 ff. 
Webb (Clement C. J.), on Catulus of Parma, 282 f. 
on Fronto and Plutarch, 305 f. 
on some fragments of Macrobius Saturnalia, 
441a, b 
Webb (E. J.), notice of Postgate’s Silva Muniliana, 
307 ff. 
Wessely’s Corpus Papyrorum Raineri (vol. i.), noticed 
by H., 118a, 4 
Wiesbaden, excavations at, 367a 
Wolf (F. A) on Longinus de Sublimitate (ix. 9), 4336, 
434b, 435a 
Wordsworth quoted, 268a 
Wright (J. H.), Hale (W. G.), and Seymour 
(T. D.), obituary notices of Professors Lane and 
Allen, 412 ff. 
Wyse (W.), notice of Grenfell’s Revenue Luws of « 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, 47 ff. 


im Mittelalter, 


X. 


Xenocrates (of Sicyon 2), in Pliny, 459), 460a 
Xenophon Agesilaus, authorship of, 336a, b 
critical notes on, 332 ff. 
hiatus in, 333), 334a 
similarity of style to Isocrates, 3320, 334a 
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Xenophon—continued. 
Cynegeticus, date and style of, 845 
De Re Equestri, critical notes on, 20 f. 
Hiero, critical notes on, 17 ff. 
Hipparchicus, critical notes on, 19 f. 
Memorabilia and Polycrates, 62a 
suggested date of, 625 
Occonomicus and Hellenics (ii. 3, 31), on some 
passages in, 21 f. 
suggested date of, 620 
The Constitutions, critical notes on, 133 ff., 
229 ff. 
(a) Resp. Ath., authorship of, 229a, 2308, 
232 ff. 


date of, 230 ff. 
diction of, 229 ff. 
hiatus, argument from, 2316 
originally a dialogue (?), 2336, 254a 
tone and spirit of, 234a, b 
want of connexion in, 236a 
(8B) Resp. Laced., authorship of, 
136a, 0 

diction of, 134 ff. 
hiatus, argument from, 136, 4 

Ways and Means, authorship of, 418a, 421la 
compounded of two speeches (2), 421a, 4 
critical notes on, 418 ff. 
diction of, 2b. 
hiatus, argument from, 42la 
Zurborg on, 421 ff. 


133a, J, 


Z. 


Zurborg and the Mépo of Xenophon, 421 ff. 
Zuretti’s L’Jliade (Libro Primo) and L’Odissea 
(Libro Primo), noticed, 220 f. 
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Note.—References to the Orators are given by number of speech and section, to 
Aristotle by the paging of the Berlin edition, to Cicero by section, to Plato by Stephanus’ 
paging, to Plautus and Terence by the continuous numeration where such exists. It will 
materially assist subsequent readers of the ‘Review’ if contributors will in future 
conform as far as possible to this system. 


A. Aeschylus, continwed— ; 
Pers. (217), 586; (480), 575; (528), 193a ; 
Aelian :— (740, 863), 57a; (880), 368a; (938, 
HA. xvi. (82), 2056 994), 56b; (999, 1034), 58a 
Aeschines ii. (190), 580 Prom. (42, 51), 57a ; (116), 57b, 2130 ; (329), 
Ctes. (21), 140a 449) ; (358), 98a, b; (424), 57a; (473), 
FL. (41, 25), 1400 57b ; (529, 540), 58h; (9O7 sqq.), 57a, 2480 ; 
Tim. (6, 38: 15, 25), 14143 (918 sqq.), 242a 
Aeschylus :— zk Suppl. (14), 576 ; (59, 65), 58a; (122), 966 ; 
Ag. (12), 408a; (36 sqq.), 2140; (69 sqq.), (265-285), 405a; (410), 58b; (477), 56a; 
298 ff. ; (78), 58a; (123), 94 f. ; (131), 95a, (523), 57a ; (625), 59; (848), 58a; (884), 
b, 294a; (146, 149), 95); (170-193), 95a; 57) ; (861, 870, 987, 1012), 58a 
(192), 95); (218, 256, 259), 56) ; (S86), Theb. (84), ib. ; (100), 960 ; (229), 57D; (236 


58a, b; (395), 4490; (504), 58d; (511 s9.), 
265a; (525), 403a, b; (552), 58a; (S60 
sqq.), 4036 ; (563), 570; (587), 560; (611), 
135) ; (706), 4530; (717), 4490; (718), 56d ; 
(728), 429a; (735), 448 f.; (757, 813), 
4040; (826), 57); (869), 404); (880), 
95), 96a ; (886), 57b ; (1025), 96a; (1056), 
1155 ; (1082), 97b; (1117), 4040; (1167), 
95a; (1180), 96a; (1234), 58b; (1251), 
56b, 58h; (1277), 4040; (1321), 96a, dD; 
(1451), 58h; (1510), 57h; (1536), 96) ; 
(1594 sqq.), 96 f. ; (1605), 58); (1649), 
4046, 405a ; (1657), 4050 ; (1664), 96a, 3410; 
(1672 sq.), 96a 

Cho. (81, 100), 570; (1385), 59a; (199), 379a ; 
(235, 281), 58b; (318), 56a; (338, 398, 
422), 57b ; (427), 565 ; (447), 57D; (477), 
59a; (480), 585; (484 schol. on), 59a; 
(507, 548), 58); (611), 57); (695), 580; 
(745), 57b; (772), 58) ; (788), 58a ; (802), 
56b ; (804), 57a; (821, 843), 57h; (925), 
96) ; (944), 59a; (969), 57) ; (992%), 56); 
(1020 sqq.), 57a, b 

Ewm. (11, 23), 57b; (52), 57a; (175), 570; 
(177), 56a; (238), 449) ; (253, 266), 57) ; 
(277), 56a, b; (291), 596 ; (813, 317), 57a; 
(331), 56); (375), 57b; (386), 56b; (431 
sq.), 96a; (451), 560; (464), 5765; (466), 
57a; (492), 57) ; (499), 58a ; (545, 553), 
56) ; (565), 57h; (591, 614), 57a; (616), 
56b; (668), 57); (673), 59); (772), 560; 
(805), 3972; (956), 576 ; (960), 59a, (987, 
1032), 57b; (1033), 59a; (1042), 596 


Verrall on), 109B ; (245), 57a; (253), 375a; 
(263, 549), 57); (609), 56a; (713), 575; 
(719), 57a; (777), 570; (809), 56); (840, 
894), 57): (896), 56b ; (960=975, 976), 
58a; (1013), 56 
fr. (291), 58a ‘- 
Actna (327 Munro on), 169) ; (580), 2905 
Afranius (29), 349a ; (92), 352¢ 
Alciphron i. (38), 59D; iii. (17), 418 (n.) ; (41), 59a 
Alexis (257), 57a ; (Kock ii. p. 366), 16a 
Ammianus xxix. (2, 15), 2596 
Andocides :— 
Myst. (140), 140 
Anthologia Latina (Buecheler and Reise)—(11, 64 
sq.), 353b ; (21, 110), 149a; (21, 204: 210), 
353); (63, 6: 106, 1), 355a; (165, 3: 197: 
198, 59 sq.}, 3544; (207), 355a ; (276, 3 sq.), 
354a ; (286, 297), 149a; (291, 7 sq.), 354a, b; 
(363), 355a; (8376, 7 sq.), 354b ; (442, 2), 1500 ; 
(479), 355a, b; (486, 60), 149a@; (489, 1: 489, 
4: 489, 5: 489, 6: 489, 7: 489, 47: 716, 10), 
149 ; (1109), 355a, b; (1273: 1362, 6: 1409, 
4: 1552, 30), 355) 
Anth. Pal. ii. (15), 137a; vi. (188), 1700 ; viii. (389) 
58b ; ix. (335), 100a, b; xiii. (28), 171a 
Apollonius Rhodius :— 

Argonautiea i. (636 schol. on), 369): (1327), 
570; iii. (517), 152a, b; iv. (702), 297a: 
(978), 152a, bd 

Apost. Const. vii. (1), 147 
Appian :— 

B.C. i. (79), 251 ff. ; iii. (10, 13), 1096 ; v. (11), 

402a 
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Apuleius :— 
Met. i. (12), 3060 ; ii. (3), ib. 
Aratus :— 


Phaen. (227), 137a 
Aristias Trag. (3, 1), 580 
Aristides (541, 30 Dindorf=899 K., schol. on), 418a 
Aristophanes :-— 
Ach. (55), 109; (172), 374d ; (803), 58a 
Av. (136), ib. 3 (274), 375b; (651), 375d (n.) ; 
(811), 214@ ; (1269 sq.), 375) (and n.) 
Eq. (1013), 925 ; (1146), 3370 ; (1385), 194 
Lysistr. (136), 58a; (720, 913), 415a; (988, 
1248 scholl. on), 163 
Nub. (296), 110a; (493 Blaydes on), 2140; 
(505), 110a; (508 scholl. on), 160; (1316), 
57b 
Pax (43, 46), 424a; (121), 1350; (3832), 4190; 
(741 sqq.), 3696; (1051), 33870; (1076), 
419a ; (1322), 2856 ; (13828), 4190 
Plut. (867), 2316 ; (1022), 98a; (1125), 2310 
Ran. (34, 57, 80, 103, 108 sqq.), 356) ; 
(168), 3560, 357a ; (169, 170, 190), 3574; 
(245), 356) ; (259), 18a; (286), 3560; (301, 
301a, 308, 369), 357; (477, 488), 3560 ; 
(593, 609), 357u ; (655), 3574, b; (748), 
356); (839), 357); (844, 889, 911), 
3560; (990 Blaydes), 58a; (1060), 3560; 
(1102), 1356 ; (1119), 357b ; (1182), 3560 ; 
(1435 sqq.), 302 f. ; (1438), 303) ; (1448), 
3560 ; (1454), 58a 
Thesm. (289), 59a; (485), 857a; (780), 333¢ ; 
(822), 398a 
Vesp. (159), 115d; (176), 8330; (177), 115d ; 
(277), 424a; (1357), 356 
Aristotle :-— 
AO. mod. (7, 1), 4606; (7, 4), 23850; (22, 4), 
418) ; (35, 4), 193), 1990 
De Anima (4266 19), 2340 
Eth. Nic. (1099b 2), 136a; (1099b 18), 424d 
Hist. An. (8, 6, 2), 1355; (544a 16: 555b 380), 
419a 
Poet. (9), 3010 ; (25 init.), 302a ; (25, 6), 30017. ; 
(1459b 22), 424a 
Pol. (1275b 10), 2376; (1304 A), 218a 
Rhet. (2, 8, 6 and 12 Cope on), 57a; (2, 9, 
1386b 28), 2300 ; (2, 21), 197a; (3, 9, 2), 4590 
Aristoxenus (vol. ii. p. 28 § 55 C Westphal), 139a 
Arnobius (2, 30), 354a 
Asconius :— 
In Cornel. (p. 77), 439a, 
Athanasius :— 
De Incarn. (17 sq. =i. 126c, d, Migne), 449a 
Athenaeus :— 
Deipnosophistae (144 E), 17a; (176 D), 2260; 
(227 E), 336a@; (410 D), 16a; (782 B), 
460a (n.) 
Augustine :— 
Civ. Det iii. (27), 42b, 185 
De Agone Christiano (§ 20=vi. 245a, ed. Bened.), 
449} 
Ausonius :— 
Comm. Prof. i. ‘Tib. Orat.’ (17), 2605; xxii. 
‘Vict. Subdoct.’ (3), 261a 
Epigr. xxxv. (9 sq.), 2606; xl. (1, 3, 5), 2610 ; 
Ixxii. (2), ab. 
Epitaph. Her. xv. ‘ Astyanacti’ (1), 261a 
Gratiarum Actio, 261b 
Gregorio Epist., ib. 
Idyll. iii. ‘Villula’ (25), 261a; iv. (46), %. ; 
xiii. (ad fin.), 261) ; xiv., 2600, b; xv. (16), 
2610 
Lud. Sept. Sap. ‘ Ludius’ (6), 261a 
Monost. De Ord. XII. Inu. (12), ib. 
Avianus :— 
Fab. i. (16), 351a 
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Bacchylides i. (1-8), 450b ; (42 sq.), 451; ii. (4 
sq., 8), ib. ; iii. (21 sg.), 451a, 6: (830 Kenyon’s 
n. on), 450): (48, 49, 60, 63-70, 76 sq., 88, 
90), 4510; iv. (19), 451), 452a; v. (5), 4530: 
(26), 452a: (52), 451b: (67, 80, 107), 4527: 
(109), 451d: (151), 451d, 452a : (182 sqq.), 4530: 
(194), 452a; vi. (4 Kenyon’s n. on), ab. : (5), 
4530 ; vii. (1, 7), 452a: (9), 4520; vili.,(7, 10), 
452a ; ix. (10), ib. : (18, 46, 86, 95 sq.), 4520; 
x. (1, 10 sq., 13), 2b. : (15 Kenyon’s n. on), 4506: 
(45 sqq.), 4520; xi. (11), 452, 453a: (52), 
A583a: (62), 452a: (101), 453a: (120), 451a (n.) ; 
xiii. (3), 4530: (50), 4538@: (62), 452b: (126 
sqq-, 129 sy.) 160), 4530: (166 sqq.), 4510, 453¢ ; 
(189, 190, 195, 197), 453a; xiv. (22), 1: 5 XV 
(5 sq.), 4530; xvi. (31), 453a: (34), 4536; xvii. 
(Kenyon’s intr. n., 38), 7b.: (86), 450a: (98), 
451a: (102 sg. Kenyon’s n. on, 112, 124), 4530 ; 
xix. (15, 25 Kenyon’s n. on), 7. 

fr. (7, &: 10 Bergk), ib. ; (66=40 Bergk), 
452a 

Basil. Hom. in S. Christi Generationem (ii. 602c, ed. 

~ Bened.), 449a 


(Oh 
Caesar :— 
Bell. Afr. (80, 5), 2076 
Bell. Civ. i. (6), 109 ; ii. (24, 2), 47a ; ili. (96), 
3274 
Bell. Gall. i. (9), 90a: (40, 14), 84a; vi. (44), 
16la 
Callimachus :— 
Ep. (21), 580 
H. Del. (192), 58a 
Carmina Epigraphica (Buecheler)—(29 : 81), 3540 ; 
(461, 1: 720, 12), 149a ; 
Cassianus :— 
Inst, xii. (28 pr.), 259a 
Cato ap. Festus (p. 242 Miiller), 146a 
Monostich. (28 P. LZ. M. Baehr. iii. p. 
431) 
R. R. (125), 400a 
Catullus ii. (9), 150a@; v. (7), 2b. ; xxvi. (1), 7. ; 
xl. (6), ib. 3 xlii. (2, 3), 2b.; xliv. (21), 1500; 
Iviii. (1), 150a; Ixiv. (55), 240a: (108 s7.), 
175a; xciii. (1), 4800 ; xevi. (4), 175a 
Catulus Parmensis ap. John of Salisbury’s Policrat- 
icus i. (4), 283a: (5), 2880, b: (13), 283d 
Celsus i. (2), 400a, 0 ; iii. (8), 2056 
Chionides :— 
lltwxol (Kock i. p. 5), 16a 
GC. I. A. i. (381) 1700 ; (8961, 2), 305d 
Cicero :— : 
Acad. i. (8 Reid on), 351a ; ii. (75 Reid on, 182), 
351d 
De Amicit. (ii. 36), 349a; (25, 91), 327a; (98), 
12a 
De Dom. (4, 8), 144a ; (5, 12), 24a 
De Fin. ii. (8, 28), 400a; iii. (23), 3055; iv. 
(39), 7b. : (63 Madvig on), 346 
De Legg. ii. (58), 88a; iii. (3, 6), 439a, b 
De Nat. Deor. i. (31, 88), 3480; ii. (58), 3050: 
(67), 15a 
De Off. i. (27 ad fin.), 826a; ii. (18), 305d: 
(21, 74: 22, 76), 251b; ($2), 354a 
De. Orat. i. (1, 1), 22a: (2, 7-9: 8, 10), 28a: 
(3, 11), 22 ff. : (3, 12), 24a: (4, 18), 24a, b: 
(7, 26: 10, 42), 246: (11, 46), 25a: 
(13, 55), 240, 25a: (13, 57), 25a, b: (124), 
400a; ii. (5, 19: 29, 127), 250: (75, 305), 
327a: (341), B5la; iii, (46), 8480: (180), 
205a 
De Rep. ii. (31, 54), 488 f. 
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Cicero—continued. 
De Senect. (20, 77), 328a 
Epp. ad Att. ii. (16), 2516, 253d: (22, 6), 350¢ ; 
iv. ((5, 2), 103a: (17, 3), 369); v. (12, 2), 
84a: (12, 3), 305): (19, 2), 3050, b; 
vi. (1, 7), 112a; vii. (2, 4), 305a: (13, 3), 
305b; xiii, (22, 4), 84a; xiv. (12), 109): 
(14, 5), 1lla ; xv. (20, 1), 3515: (29, 2), 
35la; xvi. (1, 6), 7. : (2, 3), 8510: (7, 4), 
351la: (14), 1110 
Epp. ad Fam. i. (1, 2), 245 f.: (1, 3), 1088, 
245b: (2, 2), 108 f., 244 ff. : (7, 3), 3500: 
(8, 4), 327a; iit. (4, 1), 850@; iv. (15, 2), 
ib.: v. (20, 2), 3696; vi. (6, 2), 3500; viil. 
(1, 21), 367b: (8, 1), 350a, b: (6), 1420: 
(9, 1),350b: (15, 4), 3500,351a: (17, 2),3510; 
ix.(4),369) : (16, 8), 402@; xii.(4),1090 ; xiii. 
(29, 7), 350a: (69, 1), 35la, b; xv. (2, 6), 
3510: (18, 1), 3690; xvi. (23, 1), 351d 
Epp. ad Q. F.i. (1, 11, 33), 2530: (1, 14), 327a : 
(3), 344a, 3450; ii. (2, 3), 109a, 2460: (3), 
111): (4, 5), 109@: (® [10]), 3695: (11, 4), 
3510 ; iii. (1, 11), 351: (1, 14), 112 
Harusp. Rep. (39), 369 
In Cat, i. (9), 344a: (13), 304a 
In P. Clodium et Curionem (fr. 5, 1), 84a 
In Pis. (28), 304a 
In Verr. i. (8, 21), 330@: (70), 3460; 1. (1, 
133), 1690; iv. (16, 36), 112a, 125d: (54, 
121), 1126, 125 ; v. (63), 489d 
In Verr. de Signis (4), 125a; (10: 30), 1250 ; 
(128), 125a 
Pile (is Ld), AIL Ge oovs (Loseak)y lo sean. 
(14, 35), 1lla: (34, 84), 3510: (37, 93), 1114, 
2510; v. (6, 15), 1116; viii. (9, 26), 7b. : (10), 
MOD Dies xan) 500) sexe) (lis) 4 
Pro. Arch. (11, 26), 330a (n.) 
Pro Cluent. (41), 399a ; (59, 164), 4306; (168), 
400a 
Pro Flacc. (82, 80), 2516; (ad jin.), 2616 (see 
206a) 
Pro Leg. Man. (4, 10), 25 f. 
Pro Ligar. (8, 24), 327a; (11), 261@ (see 206a) 
Pro Quinct. (97), 3516 
Pro Rabir. (3, 8: 4, 12), 438 ff. 
Pro Rosc. Am. (44), 1256; (71), 347a, 3480; 
(84), 346) 
Pro Sest. (19), 3038a 0; (23), 304a; (24), 303d, 
304a ; (380), 304a ; (82), 3510; (55), 270; (72: 
82), 304a, b; (41, 88), 330a; (110), 3510; 
(131), 3046 
Pro Tull. (20), 112a, 1256 
Tusc. ii. (42), 8440; iv. (45: 55), 8510; v. (23, 
64), 144b, 4440 
Cicero (Q.) :— 
Ep. de Pet. Cons. (2, 9), 22a 
C. I. L. vi. (2015), 65a; xiv. (2485), 3555 
Claudian :-— 
Bell. Goth. (25 sq.), 41b 
Clement of Alexandria :— 
Protrept. (p. 38), 443a 
Strom. (pp. 108, 113, 159), 4430; i. (316), 442a: 
(318), 4426: (323), 442a: (342), 4430: (367), 
442b: (426), 444a; ii. (23), 147a: (447), 
449d : (460), 4440: (462: 472), 442: (570), 
442a : iii. (540: 558), 4426; iv. (S566), 443a, 
444b: (570), 4420: (573), 442a: (574), 442, 
443a: (577: 638), 4430; v. (659), i : (660), 
443a: (668: 712), 444a; vii. (841), 442a: 
(844), 448a: (878), 442a: (897), 4430 
Cod. Just. (4, 61, 6), 254a 
Comici Graeci : see 16 f. 
Constantine Porphyrogennetos :— 
De Adm. Imp. (c. 38, p. 


171 ed. Bonn), 
- 2800 (n.) 
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Constantine Porphyrogennetos, continued. 
De Ceremoniis (p. 81, 1. 19 ed. Bonn: p. 312 
ll. 2, 4, 13: p. 313 Il. 5, 18, 16), 3946: (p. 
648, 16), 394b, 395a; (p. 656 ll. 12, 16, 18), 
3950 
Corippus :— j 
Johannis iii. (229, 239 sq.), 2064; iv. (178), ab. ; 
v. (12 sq., 278), 7b. ; vi. (489 sqq.), 207a: 
(462 sq.), 206, 2070 : (681 sq., 758 sq.), 2074 ; 
viii. (596), id. 
Cratinus :— 
"Apxtaoxo: (Kock i. pp. 11, 14), 16a 
BouxdAos (Kock i. p. 18), 160 
Ana.ades (Kock i. pp. 19, 20), ib. 
Atovucad céavipos (Kock i. p. 24), i. 
Apamérides (Kock i. p. 27), ib. ; (p. 30), 160 
7a 
MaAaxot (Kock i. p. 43), 17a 
Néuot (Kock i. p. 52), 170 
Jr. (158), 2306 
Curtius iii. (1, 11), 1746; vi. (4, 3), 260: (4, 7), 
26a, b: (9, 1), 3300; ix. (10, 25), 40 
Cyprian (781, 18 ed. Hartel), 259a 


D. 


Demosthenes (7, 5), 141@; (9, 17), 234a ; (21, 115), 
2650 ; (23, 30: 45), 424a; (23, 55), 1390, ; (24, 
98), 419a ; (29, 1), 333; (42, 20), 2355; (52, 2), 
1406 

Callipp. (19), 3950 (n.) 

Macart. (1076 § 75), 291b 

Phil. iii. (17), 21a, 138@ ; iv. (60), 3376: (133) 
1746 

Didache i. (1), 147@: (2), 147a, 6; iii. (15), 1470 

Digenés Akritas (Cod. Cryptoferr., ed. Legrand) i. 
(205), 395d ; ii. (28, 244), ib. ; iv. (213), 7b. 

Digest xlvii. (12,.3), 83a; xlviii. (10,1§4: 12: 13), 

399a ; 1. (15, 8 §§ 5, 7), 2525 

Dio Cassius i. (58), 276; xxxvii. (20), 2360: (51), 
253) ; lii. (6), 2510 ; lx. (21, 2), 65a; Ixvi. (20), 
3310 ; Ixxi. (8), 222b ; Ixxviii. (22), 2360 

Diodorus Siculus v. (56), 2955 ; xxxv. (25), 410a 

Diogenes Laertius ii. (6, 18), 282b; iv. (15), 4590 ; 
vi. (63), 449a ; ix. (51), 84a 

Dionysius Halicarnasseus :— 

De Din. Iudic. (1), 2326 

Diphilus :— 

“Eumopos (ap. Athen. 227 E), 336a 


E. 


Ecphantides (Kock i. p. 9), 16a 
Ennius :— 
Ann, (211), 352b 
Etym. Magn. (498, 7: 499, 43), 2736 
Eupolis :— 
Fr. (48), 2306 
Euripides :— 
Alc. (29), 58a; (64 sqq.), 242a; (122), 2750; 
(183 sq.), 2676; (820 sqq.), 107a, b, 304 f. ; 
(332 sq.), 242a, 2480; (333), 242a; (1158), 
3800 
Andr. (169), 462b ; (1231), 225 
Bacch. (843), 110a, 115d; (663), 17a; (975), 
19d 
Cycl. (149), 8436 ; (237), 22b; (245 sqq.), 97a; 
“a , 58b 
Hi. (22 sqq.), 59a; (29), 2650; 
(629), 341a; (974), 580; 
(1818), 566 
Her. (69 sqq.), 3794; (392), 210 
Here. Fur. (568), 216a; (611 sqq.), 2650 ; (1159), 
216a 


(266), 59a; 
(1245), 214); 
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Euripides, continwed— Hesiod, continued— 
Hippol. (1228), 1340 : 3974; (293 sqq.), 397a,b; (296), 397a; 
Ton (281 sqq.), 415a; (938), 1730 (395), 1540; (482), 397a 
Iph. A. (1225), 59a Theog. (287, 325, 339), 154); (840), 30a, 
Iph, T. (8) 2136 ; (13), 2126 (21), 21303 (a1- 154) ; (532, 703), 396a; (706), 396a, b; 
41), 2138a, Q14a, b ; (52), 2180; (57), 214a ; (783), 396) 
(59 sq.), 218a; (62), 212); (67, 71), 214a; Jr. Rzach (25, 148, 155), 1545; (242), 95d 
(84), 2138); (98 sqq.), 218a; (113), 2125; Homer :— 
(157), 2750 ; (189 sq.), 2126; (221 sqq.), 214a, Batrachom. (1, 3, 8, 20), 166) ; (23 sq., 25, 
6; (248), 214a@; (259), 213a, 214a; (288), 30, 36), 167a; (42-52), 167a, b; (65 sq., 
2126; (292), 213a ; (294), 212b, 2140 ; (295), 118 sqg., 184 sq., 210 sqg.), 1676 
213); (836, 343), 2125; (350), 214a; (851 Epigr. xv. (Eipeotayn), 2215 
sqq.), 2180, 214 f. ; (370), 2120; (372, 376), Iliad i. (51), 392a: (78), 1206: (142), 121a: 
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Heaut. (11, 12, 15, 26), 352a ; (521), 920 
Hec. (9), 351b, 352a ; (283 sqq.), 3474; (612), 
345d 4 
Phorm. (210 sqq.), 27b, 346a, 6b 
Terentianus Maurus (2548 K.), 150 
Tertullian :— 
Apol. (3), 3174, b 
De Idolatr. (2), 125b 
Theocritus :— 
Idyll. v. (18), 596; vi. (13), 447@ 5 xiii. (71), 
446b ; xxv. (6), 4500 
Theophanes (p. 26 1. 12 ed. de Boor), 395d ; (p. 
111, 17 ed. de Boor=172 ed. Bonn: p. 184= 
284), 394); (p. 238, 9=368), 393a, b; (p. 
465, 15=720: p. 471=730), 3940; (p. 469 
=725), 394a, b 
Theophanes Contin. (p. 467 ed. Bonn), 3945 
Theophilus :— 
Ad Autol. (vi. 34), 1470 
Thucydides i. (6, 2), 280a: (17), 980: (25, 4), 21a: 
(69, 1: 89, 4), 338a: (103), 1160: (122, 2), 200: 
(126 ad fin.), 140a: (188, 4), 335a: ii. (15), 1240: 
(38, 4), 369a: (41, 4), 3380: (52), 3090: (70, 3), 
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Thucydides, continwed— Xenophon, continwed— 


98a: (77), 4490: (93), 1100 ; iii. (28), 378: (37, 
3), 2300: (45, 3), 4620: (47, 4), 3370: (57), 58d: 
(59, 2), 4626 ; (82, 15), 230a; iv. (8, 5-7), 7): 
(9, 1), 157a: (9, 2)) 38, 4b, 5a, 156b: (10, 3), 
9146: (13, 1), 46, 448a: (13, 3), 9b, 1580, d: (13, 
4:14, 1), 7b: (23), 4480: (31, 1), 7b: (35, 4), 
1b (n.); v. (81, 2), 419a: (90: 108), 995; vi. 
(20), 98a, b: (21, 2), 100d: (23, 1), 100, b: 
(36, 1: 37, 1), 368): (37, 2), 368), 369q, 
462b: (39, 2), 229d: (46, 2), 100): (69, 1), 990: 
(75), 363b: (87, 4: 87, 5), 1000: (89, 6), 
98 f. : (92), 99); vii. (12, 1), 1405: (57, 3, 4), 
98a: (85, 4), 1405; vill. (1, 1), 335a : (47), 2290: 
_ (47, 2), 1406: (58), 378a, 3790, 3810 

Tibullus i. (5, 14), 202a: (6, 45), 2890 ; iv. (1, 129), 

290a 


evs 


Valerius Flaccus :— 

Argonautica vii. (572), 42a 
Valerius Maximus iv. (3, 8), 2510 
Varro :— 

Ling. Lat. vi. (13), 3526 

Rer. Rust. ii. (2, 1), 205a 

Sat, Menipp. (17 Biicheler), 3400 

Velleius Paterculus ii. (6), 253): (11: 24), 328a: 
(60), 1092 
Vergil :— 

Aen. i. (87), 3450: (214, 235), 416: (498 sqq.), 
266a: (588), 276 (n.); ii. (19 Servius on), 
205a: (117), 1750; (619), 168a: (697), 401a; 
iii. (564 sq.), 268a: (567), 266; iv. (20), 
199): (39 sqq.), 84b: (436), 268); v. (64 
Servius on), 32a: (80 sg.), 2010: (527), 40la: 
(620 sqq.), 276, 847b: (695 sq.), 268a; vi. 
(152 Servius on), 82a: (222 sg. Conington 
on), 379a: (256), 2976: (305 sqq.), 2670: 
(402), 47b: (454), 240a: (607), 462): (860 
sqq-), 8476, 348a; vii. (52), 470 : (178), 3400: 
(808), 388a: (528 sqq.), 268a: (665, 706, 
709), 3406; viii. (291 sqqg.), 239a : (510, 635), 


(1, 27), 337a; (1, 28), 334), 337a, 422a; 
(1, S31: 1, 32), 337); (1, 34), 335a@;5 (1, 
37), 335a, 3376; (1, 38), 335a, b; (2, 1), 
3346, 335a, 3375; (2, 2), 335, 3370; (2, 3), 
3350 ; (2, 6), 3345, 335a; (2, 7), 334d, 335a, 
336a, 337a, b; (2, 8), 334b, 337b; (2, 9), 
335a; (2, 11), 3350 ; (2, 13), 335a, b, 3375 ; 
(2, 14), 335a, b, 419a; (2,18: 2, 19), 335a; 
(2, 20), 419@ ; (2, 21), 3385a; (2, 22), 3340, 
335a.; (2, 238: 2, 24: 2, 28), 835a5 (2, 31), 
334b, 336a; (3, 1), 334a, 335d ; (3, 2), 332d ; 
(3, 3), 3320, 335a, 336a; (3, 4), 333a; (4, 1), 
$350; (4, 3), 338a, 335a, 338a 5 (4, -5), 
332b, 336a; (4, 6), 332b, 334b, 420a; (5, 1), 
333a ; (5, 3), 3326, 333a; (5, 4), 3338a, 335) ; 
(5, 7), 3326, 333a; (6, 1), 336a, 3385; (6, 2), 
332), 333a, 338a, b; (6 3), 332b, 338a; (6, 
4), 333a; (6, 5), 338a, 336a; (6, 6), 333, 
335); (6, 7), 333), 338a ; (6, 8), 3335, 334, 
3350; (7, 2), 332b, 333b, 3356; (7, 3), 3330; 
(7, 4: 7, 6), 338a; (7, 7), 333), 3340, 336a, 
338a; (8, 1), 3330, 3355, 338a ; (8, 2), 3330; 
(8, 3), 338a, b; (8, 4), 337a; (8, 5), 336a; 
(8, 6), 337a; (8, 7), 338a, 3386; (8, 8), 
338a, b; (9, 1), 333a, 338); (9, 2), 335d; 
(9, 3), 333b, 3350, 3385; (9, 4), 3325, 333a, 
b, 338b ; (9, 6), 3835 ; (9, 7), 196, 3335; (10, 
1), 332b, 3330; (10, 3), 3385, 4205; (10, 4), 
3330, 336a, 4200; (11, 2), 419a; (11, 3), 
41:96; (11, 4: 11,5), 334¢, 33505 (1156); 
834a; (11, 7), 334a, 338); (11, 8), 334a, 
339a; (11, 9), 334a, 3356; (11, 10), 338a; 
(11, 11: 11, 12), 334a, 3350; (11, 13), 3350; 
(11, 14), 334a, 339a, b; (11, 15), 334a, 
3350, 336a, 3396; (11, 16), 334a 


Anab. i. (1, 8), 419a@: (2, 9), @69a: (8, 11), 


134a: (8, 20), 141a: (10, 17), 3352; ii. (4, 1), 
420a: (6, 18), 3330; iii. (1, 7), 2365: (2, 16), 
419b ; iv. (5, 9), 135): (5, 13), 419a; vi. (1, 
1), 1340: (2, 15), 236: (4, 4), 141a: (5, 18), 
135a: (6, 24), 3800: (6, 38), 3320; vii. (6, 
23), 22a: (7, 17), 336a: (7, 25), 3340, 4190. 


340b; ix. (414), 2686: (706), 13d (n.); x. Apol. Socr. (29), 190. 

(38), 7b. : (177), 185: (270), 1426: (318), Cyneg. (5, 14: 5, 17: 5, 19: 6, 19), 94a: (9, 
2684: (396), 168a; xi. (100 Servius on), 10), 94a (n.); (10, 7), 59a; (18, 9), 4240. 
352b: (418), 268); xii. (45), 2400: (727), Cyrop. i. (2, 11), 420a: (4, 18), 1346: (5, 12), 


168a: (899 sq.), 266a 
Catal. xi. (15 sq.), 460 
Copa (34), 103a 
Ecl. i. (11 sq.), 2670: (35), 142a: (38 sq.), 
268): (65), 2695; v. (65), 375); ix. (46 
sqq.), 269a, b: x. (68), 103a 
Georg. i. (314), 267a; ii. (167 Conington and 
Philargyrius on), 3400: (172), 268): (324, 
336 sqq., 364), 268a: (532), 3400; iil. (92), 
28a, 347a, b: (255), 340): (541 sqq.), 2660 ; 
iv. (282), 410: (455), 2400 
Moret. (36, 60, 75, 99), 368a 
Vitruvius :-— 
De Architecturai. (11), 369a ; xii, (Praef. 16), 7d. 
Vitruvius Rufus (39), 1740, b 


x 


Xenophon :— 
Ages. (1, 1), 3346; (1, 2), 836; (1, 3), 335d, 
336b ; (1, 4), 834), 335), 336a ; (1, 5), 334); 
(1, 6), 3346, 336), 3370; (1, 7), 3380; (1, 
8), 334), 3374; (1, 9), 3374; (1, 13), 3348, 
335a; (1, 17), 420a; (1, 18), 334, 336a, 
4196: (1, 19), 3340; (1, 20), 3340, 8370; 
(1, 21), 33743 (1, 22), 8345; (1, 23), 3340, 
335a ; (1, 24), 3340, 335a, b; (1, 26), 3340; 


135a: (6, 2), 59D: (6, 3), 141a: (6, 26), 4200: 
(6, 40), 22a; ii. (8, 3), 1850: (3, 7), 2290 : 
(4, 27), 1340; iii. (1, 15), 333@: (1, 36), 
3350: (8, 31), 590; iv. (2, 21: 2, 89), 383a: 
(2, 44), 334d: (5, 28), 3330; v. (2, 12), 420a: 
(3, 40), 1410: (4, 39), 385a: (5, 21), 4200 ; 
vi. (1, 36), 18a, b: (1, 41: 2, 30), 420a: (3, 
13), 3330: (8, 35), 336a: (4, 1), 3370: (4, 
15), 385; vii. (2, 20), 1410; viii. (1, 32), 
333a:: (2, 5), 14la: (2, 28: 3, 1), 336a: (3, 
3: 8, 25), 1850: (5, 15), 420a: (7, 13), 3338a, 
419b: (7, 14), 4190: (7, 15), 33840: (7, 22), 
334a: (8, 9), 419d. 


De Re Eq. (1, 1), 20a; (1, 2), 200; (1, 3), 200, 


23743; (1, 17: 2, 1: 4, 4: 5, 103-6, 3); 
20b; (6, 14), 2la, b; (7, 2), 210; (7, 11), 
419a; (8, 1), 210; (8, 12), 1840; (10, 15: 
12, 6), 21) 


De Vectig. (1, 1), 418d, 419a; (1, 2), 419a@; (1, 


3), 419a, 4210; (1, 6), 419, 4200; (1, 7), 
4190 ; (2, 1), 419a, 421b, 422a ; (2, 2), 4200 ; 
(2, 4), 419; (2, 6), 4196, 4200; (3, 1: 3, 8: 
8, 4), 419b; (3, S), 4220, 428e ; (3, 7), 4190 ; 
(3, &), 419d, 422a; (8, 9), 334d, 4190; (3, 
10), 419d, 420a, 422a ; (3, 11), 419) ; (4, 1), 
421b; (4, 2), 419a, 420a; (4, 3), 4200; (4, 
4), 419a; (4, 5: 4, 6), 420@; (4, 8), 419a, 
420a ; (4, 9), 4190, 420 ; (4, 13), 419, 420¢, 
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Xenophon, continwed— 


422b; (4, 14), 4200, 422b; (4, 16), 421a; 
(4,17: 4, 18), 4200, 4225; (4, 22), 4250; 
(4, 23), 4200 ; (4, 26), 422b, 4230; (4, 28), 
420b ; (4 32), 234a, 420a, 4210; (4, 33), 
420a; (4, 35), 419d, 4200, 422a, 423a ; 
(4, 37), 4230; (4, 39), 422d; (4, 40), 4208, 
421b; (4, 41), 419); (4, 43), 419a, 423 Ff. ; 
(4, 44: 4, 46), 420a; (4, 47), 4190; (4, 48), 
4940, b; (4, 49), 419, 4200; (4, 50), 4200; 
(4, 51), 420a, 4240; (4, 52), 419), 421a, 
424), 425b; (5, 1), 420a, b, 4240; (5, 2), 
420a, 4250; (5, 3), 425a; (5, 5), 4200; (5, 
6), 4182, 4190; (5, 7), 4200; (5S, 8), 4200, 
425a; (5, 9: 5, 10), 4200, 4215; (5, 11), 
419b; (5, 12), 419a, 4200, 425a ; (6, 1), 419d, 
420b ; (6, 2), 2360, 421b, 425a, b; (6, 3), 
419b, 4200. 

Hellen. i. (4, 17), 420a; ii. (8, 13 sq.), 2290: 
(3, 25), 336a: (3, 31: 3, 32), 220; iii. (1, 
9), 1355: (4, 11), 335; (4, 15), 335a, 0: 
(4, 23), 3375; iv. (1, 30), 3350: (3, 3), 
336a: (3, 6), 335a: (3, 17), 335d: (3, 20), 
335a, 3376: (4,9: 5,1), 835a: (5, 18), 419a; 
v. (1, 24), 8820: (1, 33), 4195: (2, 43), 1850: 
(4, 31), 4195; vi. (1, 15), 185a@: (5, 6), 336a ; 
vil. (5, 23), 3330. 

Hiero (1, 1: 1, 4: 1,11), 17a; (1, 14) 17a, 5; 
(iets) ) l/Gse Ge al8) eli(asnOre (dean) soln 
(1, 23), 176, 18a; (1, 27), 17a, 18a; (1, 
28), 18a; (1, 29), 17a; (1, 38), 18a; (2, 2), 
17a; (2, 3), 18a, b; (2, 4), 18); (2, 5), 
18a; (2, 7: 2, 12-14), 18); (2, 15), 178, 
18b; (4, 3: 4, 11), 18); (6, 2), 175, 180; 
(6, 3: 6, 10), 19a; (6, 11), 195; (6, 16), 
19a 5 (7, 10), 196; (7, 11), 19@; (8, 1), 18a; 
(8, 5: 8, 9: 9,7), 19a; (9, 11), 4195; (10, 
3) BBR. (Ghle ZOy EBay (Gh le > AR ah al }). 
19. 


Hipparch. (1, 3), 7b.; (1, 19), 420a; (3, 3), 
196; (3, 12: 4, 3 sqq.), 4210; (4,12: 5, 8: 
6,5: 7,1: 7, 4), 20a; (8, 4), 419a; (8, 5: 
8, 12), 20a; (9, 1), 20a, b: (9, 3), 196; (9, 
8), 20a, 421a. 

Mem. i. (2, 16), 3346: (2, 54), 336a: (2, 58), 
229b: (4, 6), 1846: (4, 13), 419a: (4, 16) 
420a: (6, 2), 886a: (6, 5), 230@; iil. (14, 7), 
420a ; iv. (3, 8), 4198: (3, 13), 334a: (4, 19), 
337d. 

Occ. (1, 11), 419@; (2, 15), 210; (4, 3), 4200; 
(7, 21), 140a; (7, 31), 3330; (8, 2), 22a; (9, 
7), 338a; (12, 17), 22a; (19, 9), 22a, 6b; 
(21, 4-5), 333 ; (21, 8), 3330. 

Resp. Ath. (init.), 232a; (1, 1), 2806, 235a, b; 
(1, 2), 280a, 2810, 235a; (1, 3), 23la, 3, 


Xenophon, continuwed— 


235a; (1, 4), 2290; (1, 5), 230d, 231d, 2350; 
(1, 6), 230a, 235a; (1, 8: 1, 9), 230a; (1, 
10), 2336, 2384a; (1, 11), 21a, 138a, 230a, 
233a, b, 234a, 235a ; (1, 12), 2300, 233a ; (1, 
13), 2300, 6, 425b; (1, 14), 231a, 2350; (1, 
16), 231; (1, 18), 230a, 2345; (1, 19), 2340; 
(1, 20), 23la; (2, 1: 2, 2), 235a; (2, 3), 
230a, 235a; (2, 4), 2310; (2, 5), 2330; (2, 
6), 2300; (2,7: 2, 8), 230a, 2350 ; (2, 10), 
2316; (2, 11), 21b, 1380, 230a, 232a, 234a, 
2350; (2, 12), 216, 138a, 230a, 233a, 3, 
234a, 235d; (2, 13), 230a; (2, 14), 2310; (a, 
15), 2350; (2, 17), 230a, 231a, b; (2, 18), 
229b, 230b;—(2, 19), 230a, 235a; (2, 20), 
235) ; (8, 1), 231), 235; (3, 2), 230a, 2350 ; 
(3, 4), 230a ; (3, 5), 23800, 2316, 2340, 4210 ; 
(3, 6), 2300, 235b, 2360; (8, 7: 8, 9), 230a; 
(3, 10), 2300, 2324, 2385a; (8, 12), 230d, 
236a ; (3, 13), 230a. 

Resp. Laced. (1, 1), 134a, 236a; (1, 2), 1350; 
(1, 8), 134a, 135a; (1, 4), 135d, 2360; (1, 
5), 184a, 1350, b; (1, 6), 2366; (1, 7), 135d, 
136a, 2366, 237a; (1, 8), 185a; (1, 9), 1340; 
(2, 1), 184a, 135a; (2, 2), 1840, 185a; (2, 3 
sqq.), 1346, 1385b, 236a, 2370; (2, 4), 136a, 
236b; (2, 5), 1350; (2, 6), 184a, b, 1350, 
333d, 419a; (2, 7), 134; (2, 9: 2, 10), 1350; 
(2, 11), 1355; (2, 12: 2, 14), 2370; (3, 
1), 1350, 237; (3, 3), 134a, 1350; (3, 4), 
134a, 135a, 6; (8, 5), 237a; (4, 1), 236a; 
(4, 5), 1840; (4, 6), 1350, 2370; (4, 7), 1356, 
2360 ; (5, 1), 2360; (5, 3), 134a, 136a, 237a; 
(5, 5), 135a, 2374; (5, 7), 184a, 135a, 5b, 
3330 ; (5, 8), 1842; (6, 1), 134, 236), 2370; 
(6, 2), 135a ; (6, 3), 1354, 1386a ; (6, 4), 134d, 
2370 ; (7, 2), 134; (7, 8), 135a; (7, 6), 134d, 
135a; (8, 1), 1385a@; (8, 2), 1346, 1350; (8, 
3), 237); (8, 4), 135d, 2376; (8, 5), 1340, 
135a, 236b, 425a; (9, 1), 1384, 135a; (9, 3), 
134a, 135a; (9, 4), 13855; (10, 1), 134a, 135, 
b, 2360, 339); (10, 2), 2375; (10, 4), 1350; 
(10, 7), 185a, 6; (11, 2), 1356, 2376; (11, 
3), 185a, 136a, 2376; (11, 4), 1385@; (11, 6), 
134a, 1350; (11, 7), 1340; (11, 8), 134a; (11, 
9), 134a, 6 ; (12, 2), 1340 ; (12, 3), 136a, 2360; 
(12, 5), 134d, 135a ; (13, 1), 1340, b; (18, 
2), 1846; (13, 3), 1350; (13, 6), 1845; (18, 
7), 135a, 6; (18, 8), 237b; (18, 11), 1350; 
(14, 4), 134a, b; (14, 7), 1850; (15, 1), 7b. ; 
(15, 8), 135@; (15, 5), 184a; (15, 8), 1350. 

Symp. (2, 6), 1400; (2, 9), 141a; (8, 7), 58a; 
(4, 48), 8330; (7, 4), 4195; (8, 3), 3330; (8, 
35), 3340. 


aBpivecOa, 335d 

ayddAcecOat, 3330 

&yav, 12a, 300d 

avyaords (-@s), 3345 

ayhpatos, 33840 

ayés, 16a 

4didomactos, 8350 

&didpopa (the Stoic), 330a (n.) 

aévaos, 334d, 420a 

&Furdv, 191a, b 

aFurap, 191a z 

anrns: tveuos (Hesych.), 925 

&@0rTov (Hesych.), 296a 

a: and 7 confounded, 32d 

aiBerds (Hesych.), 926 

aietds)(AtoAos, ib. 

ainta: awvewor (Hesych.), 7d. 

aimdéAos, 1434 

aipetoOax (with ace. and inf.), 2300 
...4 (without uaAdrov), 336a 

aards, 950 

’"Axapdytiov (Steph. Byz.), 171a 

&xapov: tupddyv (Hesych.), 926 

&xtydvvos (Ausonius), 2610 

GAKh (#AKimos), 333d 

GAKNTwp, 32a 

G&AAodamds, 4190 

dAvoravew (2), 30a 

&parra, 91a (n.) 

data, 13d (n.) 

duaupds (Guavpody), 3340 

ameFvodobat, 1914 

éucivwy, 140 (and n.) 

Gutrada (dutros), 91a 

dpicow)(apioow, 446 f. 


aupt (Xen.), 1340, 229a, 334a, 335, 4190 


appibadrarros, 4190 
auptroryos, 419b 
aupdrepa (Steph. Thes. s.v.), 3950 
(=zusammen ‘ total’), 395a 
appdrepa (=beiderler), 394a 
(in later Greek), 393 ff. 
avayxiorevtos, 1370 
avabpaoaxety, 135d 
ave KpaTos, 3330 
évanrac bat (‘ win over’), 4200 
ava Tacay Thy viv, 333), 334a, 420b 
7a Tedia (¥pn), 3340, 335a, 4200 
avapalverbar, 4194 
avipatrodwveiv, 4230 
avTiBodeiv, 2300 
avtiov, 398a, b 
ayttos, 3330 
avtimpoika, 3360 
avuTéotatos, 1350 
avuoTds, 1340 
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avadxXupos, 335d 

améAAau (Hesych.), 144a, d 
améBaots (Thuc.), 4b, 5a, 1576 
amodencvivat (‘ ordain’), 135a 
amobvew, 3345 

amokabioravat (‘restore’), 136a 
amébuotpa, 49 ff. 

amockiacua, 3604 

tarupa (iepa), 294 ff. 

&pa (Xen.), 230a 

dpa 5 (Xen.), 2b. 

&patds, 1356 

apeotds, 3340 

aphyew, 1846 

aotupéAiktos, 135d 

arap, 4214 

Gre, 2310 

arérAewa (immunitas), 251 ff. 
aTpeuns, 3330 

arra, 230a, 231a 

avtew (avédvew), 4200 


avTdO, exei, évtadda (Xen.), 230a, 2316, 288a 


avuTd@., évOade (Xen.), 4210 
avropuns, 4190 

apveids, 8976 

&podos, 135a 
apiorw)(ausoow, 446 f. 
&x0ouct (with ace.), 2806 


B. 


Badtxidrns (Hesych.), 926 

Bimmos, 143a 

Braredverv, 135a@ 

Bougpds, 6a 

Bp, vowel-quantity before, 341), 342a 
Bporés)(avnp, 15d (n.) 


| be 
ye, yoov (Xen.), 230a 
ve uny (Xen.), 620, 134, 334a 
yevvator (xpnorol), of, 2296 
yevuirds, 335D- 
yepatds, 135) 
ynpatds, 335) 
yAwtTéKxopov, 4360 
yvépnv éuhv, 375d (n.) 
yopyds, 1354 
yp, vowel-quantity before, 342a 
yuuvaciapxeia bat (pass.), 4240, 425d 


4. 
5é (in wpodosi), 420d 
dekids, 2300 
deral (Séw), 298a (n.) 
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54 (Xen.), 2300 

djjpmos (of mevnres), 229b 

Snudrat (=Suoricol), 2b. 

diaylyveoOa (with adj.), 336a 
(with part.), 334a 

diabpirrew, 1350 

dialrnua, 2300 

didcopos (Siaxophs), 135 

diamoveiv (-eicOa), 8340 

diamparrew, 1350 

diareAciv (with adj.), 336a 

diarpeperv (-tpoph), 4194 

Aldas (Aeidas), 2610, b 

d{Swut (with obj. inf.), 4200 

dingpuoe (Hom.), 445 ff. 

5p, vowel-quantity before, 342a 

duvdpevos (of Suvdmuevor), 229) 

dvodpectos, 3340 

ddceATis, 4190 

ducevpetos, 420a 

dwpeiaOa, 333d 

dwpodoKeiv (Hesych.), 100d 

Swpodoxta (Hesych.), 7b. 


E. 


éyyés (with numerals), 420a 
eyyttata (rAnoiatrara) wérus (7), ib. 
eyxetpelv, 3340, 4206 

eye (a use of), 138 ff. 


(of imaginary speaker), 230a, 233), 234a 


€dva, 2925 
éefxoot, 1430 
e0éAew (=BovAcabar), 334b 
eGeAovoos, 1350, 3354 
elpuds, 436a 
eis TA eoxaTa para copds, 135d 
tioos, 1430 (and n.) 
Zxryova, 1350 
exdidkew Ta aloxpa, 335) 
€x Snpootov (of), 1355 
éxkAnota, 1440 
Tov Beod (kuptov), 317) 
exmAews, 4206 
EKTOVELY, 3340 
exteAety, 1350 
extwp (EXw), 32a 
éxupés (socer), 146 
€uol Soxetv, 3770 
éumdpevua, 419D 
Zumpoobev (rpdabev), 1346, 3340, 420 
éumupa (fepd), 2946, 295a 
e€upvor@oa, 1355 
evdeiabar, 4200 
év0a (Xen.), 134a, 229a, 332b, 3350 
evOdde, avTd0: (Xen.), 4216 
évt, 2316 
éviautés, 2216 
éviot (évlore), 2316 
ev wpedela (‘yielding a profit’), 420a 
efapetBew, 3350 
etamwwaios (eéamivns), 231) 
efoutrety, 3355 
éds (=o6s), 167a 
ématta)(emaica, 4470 
emaAAnaros, 436a 
emapkeiy, 2360 
émel (Xen.), 134a, 3340, 419a 
emelmep, 4190 
em méAews (of), 135 
ppoupas, ib. 
erixAnats, ib. 
emixoupety, 1346, 4190 
emiuloyerOat, 230a, 2310 
éemiomevdery, 4190 


émituxdv (6), 8350 
émtxetpetobar (pass.), 4200 
érloyos, 1350 

émecOat, 1346 

épay, 334a © 

epevvav, 134 

épl(ew, 3340 

Epuua, 4200 

Epxouat Ackwy, 336a 

éoxe (je), 31D 

Zore (Xen.), 1844, 229a, 335d 
éot bre (ol), 4196 

evayla, 32a 

evdnAos, 4200 

evdpaveias ioxds (Hesych.), 32d 
evdevety, 230a f 
evxarens, 420 

evmafea, 835d 
evmapametotos, iD. 

evnelOns, 4200 

edmeTis (-GS), 3854 
evmdAeuos, 4200 

evpwortos, tb. 

evppoctvn, 135a, 332b 
evxepéotepov, 1355 

epiecOar (with acc.), 339a, b 
€xOpatverv, 3350 


H, 


m and a confounded, 32 
» (Xen.), 1340 
noum@abea, 1350 

je (one), 310 

“HAiades rodpat, 4095 
Hak, 135a 

Arap (iecur), 146 
jpewetv, 3330 
ipraka)(jpraca, 4474 


Oéuis y’ civat, 3770 

Ovyety ev (‘ grasp’), 60 

6A, vowel-quantity before, 342a 
6u, vowel-quantity before, 342d 
6y, vowel-quantity before, 341a, 342b 
Golvn (and derivatives), 333a 
BoAds, 2600 

0p, vowel-quantity before, 342a 
Operrol, 1384 

Oupdy amorAAvva, 196 

duns (‘ with spirit’), 333a 


is 
ispootvn, 1374 
iepds (etymology of), 277 
ixavds (=xtptos), 135d 
iAaddv)(duAadov, 91a (and n.), 93a 
tva, dmws (Xen.), 4195 
immttevos, 1430 
trmos, wb. 
ionyopia, 230a 
1cos, 143a, 1440 


isotéAeoTos, 1954 


ioxupas (=ndvu, opddpa), 1350, 420a 


K. 
kal (a use of), 140 f. 
ral...ye (Xen.), 42006 
kah...5€ (Xen.), 134d, 280a, 3334, 4200 
kal 59 (Xen.), 230a 
Kat wevrot (Xen.), 335a 
kat unv (Xen.), 135d 


INDEX. 


Kakodatmovia, 135a 

kaxddoéos (and derivatives), 3355 
kakovoula, 2300 

KadapavAns, 226a 

Kado) Karyabot (ot), 2295 
Kadokayabla, 1350, 3340 
Kkatadamavav, 4200 

KkatddnXos, 3340 

Karakatvev, 8350 

Karampattew, 4200 

karapxewv, 1340 
KkarackeAeTevev, 4360 
Katepyacerbar, 1350 

Kkateord0n, 135) 

xévtpov (and derivatives), 137a 
xepdadéos, 419D 

kA, vowel-quantity before, 342 
KAwtevew, 1340 

ku, vowel-quantity before, 3420 
xv, vowel-quantity before, 7b. 
xvépas (kvepatos), 135d 
Kouacbat, 333d 

rodeds, 3350 

kp, vowel-quantity before, 342) 
kpateioOa (with inf.), 336a 
Kpatuvew, 134 

Kpuwivous, 335) 

KTacbat Telxn, 8384 

KTHVN, 8354 


A. 


Adryvos (Jeno, lena), 14a, 298a 

Aarpevew, 3350 

Adgupa TwAciv (AapupoTwAeiv), 332, 334d 
Anyew, 4190 

Andev, 333a, b 

Ants (=Aela), 1356 

Aoyilerdar Cnulay, 420a 

Avypéds, 31a 

AwBarba, 2300 


M. 
paryerpeiov, 4360 
pada: exper (Hesych.), 900 
pabnuocvrvn, 1374 
pakapes (manes), 14a 
padrards (uarOards), 930 
pdAeot Spor (Hesych.), 7b. 
paupdbperrat, 57D 
pdoowy (ujciotos), 1340, 3330, 3340 
paorevey, 3330, 3350) 
paris, pathp, patria, pattoou (Hesych.), 14a (n.) 
peyadavxos, 3350 
peyadetos (-ws), 1354, 334a 
peyadnyopeiv, 333 
peyadoyvapuwv (-ocvvn), tb. 
peyadtverOa, 135a 
peyddws, tb. 
petCov (maius), 14b 
petpaxtodada, 1350 
petpak, ib. 


petwy (and derivatives), 1340, 332b, 3346, 335a, 420a 


peAtomovda, 295a, 297 

péAdaé (Hesych. pédares), 93a 
pev...d¢ (Xen.), 230a, 4200 

mera: see ovv)(uerd. 

pera xelpas, 3354 

pndé TodTO poBeiabe, Os K.7.A., 4200 
why (Xen.), 229a, 230a, 4206 
enxavacba (with acc. and inf.), 336a 
Mijxap (uijxos), 146 

puatvery, 91b 

ulvOos, id. 

plovyew, 7b. 


pio Ody Avew (Tivew), 3364 
pucOds, 91a ; 
bvjuwyv, 335) 

pdyos (uoyepds), 14 (n.) 
udxOos (uoxGetv), 333a 
puopaxta, 165d 


N. 
vaFurnyds, 191a 
vnpaarta (Ta), 2945, 295a, 296a, 2976 
voulCew, 1386a, 2366 


yt 


tuupopd, 192b, 1930 


o (close), 191a, b 

6- (copulative), 90a 

dap, (soror), 146, 147a 
’OBpiapeds (Bpiapevs), 895 
oBpimorarpn, <b. 

dBpimos (duBpiuos), 89a, b 
odvyes (dudvyes), 90a 
oi, 231la 

otko: (viet), 142 

-oto, -oo (-ov), genitives in, 255 ff. 
oAlyioros, 230a, 2316 
duados (Suddnoav), 90a, b 
dmapés (Hesych.), 90a 
bu7AALE, 92b, 93a 

Sunpos (Suopos), 90a 
Spmoyvepuwr, 135a 

dpovews, 335a 

bvetap (dveap), 31d 
dmatpos (6uorarptos), 90a 
dws, Iva (Xen.), 4195 
dpun, 305a, b 

dpupaydds, 90D 

oppvn (oppvivos), 13850 
baa (dcamep), 135a, 3330 
bo” ern, 2300 

bcov eué y cidéva, 3770 
oTpixes, 90a 

ovbap, 145 

ov (haud), origin of, 4616 
bpata, dpvis, dxos, 130 (n.) 
dxeTds (vena), 13d 
dyatrara, 4194 


Il. 
markatdv (7d), 4200 
mdumav, 1350, 332b, 334a 
mavOnis, 320 
mavu (Xen.), 2300 
mapa (Xen.), 134d 
mapadoryos (-ws), 136a 
mapdmay (7d), 336a 
mapeyyunots, 135a 
mapextwp (mapéxw), 32a 
mMapeXE, BddH 
Map0évios (Steph. Byz. s.v.), 95d 
maporxdueva (Ta), 4200 
TiaciadaFo, 190 f., 807a, b 
macovdla (racavdl), 335a 
mavew ard Tivos, 135) 
metamevos, 1340 
mepav, 135d 
meptpputos, 419a 
mepiriOevan (Thy Sivauv), 230 
mh (7n), 333a, 335a, 4190 
mlet, 5€xot, 51501, &c. (in vase inscrr.), 1300 
mA, vowel-quantity before, 343a 
madt (‘stone’, ‘ tablet’), 32d 
mrAactUs, 8350 
mAnyas euBddrdcw, 135a 
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wARKTaL, 107a 

mAnupdpew (Steph. Thes. s.v.), 4520 
mroutiCew, 420a 

av, vowel-quantity before, 343a 
mbrews tvdpes, 1950 

moAv (with compar.), 4190 
moAvemalvetos, 835) 

moAvepaaTos, 1D. 

modurelpntos, 1374 

moAduxpovios, 4204 

movnpot (oi), movnpla, 2295 

mp, vowel-quantity before, 342d 
MpaTTELW, 3300 

mply (rdépos) with inf., 377) 
mookdounua, 4360 

mpokevias Wypiopa, 174d 

apdbobev (tumpoober), 134), 334, 4205 
mpooratevery (mpoctareiv), 418b, 4190 
mpoorarns (THs méAews &c.), 4180 
mpooumoypapev, 4360 

mpoopiAns, 420b 

mpoTeAcia, 2964 

mpotedeiv 3346, 419) 

mpotpuynthp, 10a 

mpwatrara, 4194 

muxvd, 135a 


Vy 
padiwos, 135d 
padioupyeiv (padiovpyla), 134), 3340 
puratvery, 136a 
foun, 3330, 334d 


onkds, 1440 

otvecOa, 134d 

ondros (gender of), 216a 

oworvepdv (Hesych.), 14d (n.) 

oteploxe, 3344 

otepavwots (Suidas s.v.), 160 

otdua Tod Blov (7d), 336a, 3390 

otddos, 3350 

ov (to imaginary reader), 230a, 233b, 234a 


civ)(uerd, 1340, b, 2290, 3330, 334a, 3350, 4190 


cvvatveiv, 4206 

cvvepia, 820 

ovoknvia, 135 

ohddApata eyéevoyto, 3354 

ohio, 2314 

ops (=euds), 1374 

cpay avTav (=adrAnAwr), 1354 
(for éavray), 2310 

oxoAai(d)rata, 135¢ 

cons, 32a, b 


Eig 


taviapupos (Steph. Thes. s.v.), 4516 

Tara, Tatas &c., 138a 

Ttaxos (TaxuTHs), 3334 

ve (connective), 4200 

Te...Kal why (Xen.), 1355 

Te...Te (Xen.), 13846, 3340, 4200, 421a 

téxvov (and derivatives), 135a, 3326 

Tépua, 1355 

Tepme (Teptyds), 833 
(=7éprecbat), 1374 

TEexVaT0at, 333d 

TnParAadods, 58a 

tl uhv; (Plat.), 62b, 63d 


TA, vowel-quantity before, 343a 
TAaotaFo, 190 f. 

tu, vowel-quantity before, 343a 

tv, vowel-quantity before, 7b. 

Td de peyioTov, 3750 (n.) 

rot (Xen.), 230a 

Tovyapoor (Xen.), 3330 

Td wev TH, Td 5E TH, 2300 

topds, 1350 

Td ody meépos, 375d (n.) 

téaos, 420a 

TOTO pev €k THS, TOUTO BD ex THs, 2300 
tp, vowel-quantity before, 343a 
tpameCirns, 1720 

Tpiaxovta, 93D 

Tpinpapxetabat (pass.), 230 

TUXN, TUyXavw (proper names from), 1374 
TeV deomevwy ylyverOa, 1356 

TO wavTt, 135a, 3350 


dypds (wmor), 13a 
and #Bpis, 895 
Sdwp, 145 
brexxavotpia, 2975 
bmépavxos, 3355 
bmeppépe, 1350 
bonyeiobai (Xphuata, ayabd), 334 
tpiotacbat, 3360, 338d 


payetv, 13b, 298a 

pépe 6H (Xen.), 2300 
pirdatpopyos, 3330 

pa, vowel-quantity before, 3430 
ov, vowel-quantity before, 70. 
popéckey, 32b 

op, vowel-quantity before, 343) 
ppovnuatias, 335d 
ppdvimos)(cuverds, 193a 


X. 
Xapmat, 3350 
XA, vowel-quantity before, 343d 
xe, vowel-quantity before, 7b. 
xv, vowel-quantity before, 7. 
Xopnyetabat (pass.), 2300 
xp, vowel-quantity before, 3430 
Xproriavot, 317a, b 
Xpiotds (Xpyords), 2b. 
Xpuads Aevkds)(&mrepOos, 173a 
XGpot (=aypot), 4204 


a. 


& éue SelAaov, 375b, 376a 

oudrwa, 16a 

apéexOnv, 3346 

&s (=dorTe), 332b, 334a, 335a, 4190 
(final), 184a@, 229a, 334a, b, 419) 
(in ‘ object clauses’), 3330, 334d 

@s GAn@as, 230a 

&s &y (with opt.), 420a 

aoavtws, 1385a, 4200 

@s émenka ew éue, 3770 

@s émos eimeiv, tb. 

& tTdAdas éyé, 376a 

wpéeAnua, 3330 
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